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Report  made  by  General  Bragg  of  the  Kentucky  Campaign,  and  of  the  Battle 

of  Chickamauga. 


Wilmington,  August  4.  1874. 

Col.  S.  D.  Pool:  Dear  Sir: --As  I  promised,  I  send  you  the  Reports 
made  by  General  Bragg,  of  the  Kentucky  Campaign,  and  of  the  Battle 
ot  Chickamauga. 

Had  Gen.  Bragg  been  born  in  the  "Old  Dominion"  I  am  of  opinion 
that  he  would  be  classed  somewhat  higher  by  the  people  of  that  State 
than  he  is  now,  and  North  Carolinians  would  have  then  rendered  him 
justice,  which  they  have  not  done,  as  a  son  of  their  own  State. 

The  writer  of  this  knows,  and  has  long  known  Gen.  Bragg.  He  thinks 
it  is  about  time  that  history  and  the  facts  of  history  should  vindicate 
him  and  his  military  fame.  • 

Where  so  appropriate  to  begin  as  in  his  native  State  ! 

Note  the  results  of  the  Kentucky  campaign.  Note  the  failures  to  obey 
orders,  especially  at  Perryville  and  after  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga.  and 
the  enemies  approach  preceding  the  battle  of  Chicamauga,  by  which 
the  complete  overthrow  of  Rosecranz's  army  was  prevented.  Notice 
Longstreei's  failure  to  strike,  when  a  blow  from  him  would  have  destroyed 
the  Federal  forces  in  Chattanooga.  Notice  Bragg's  opinion  of  that  gal- 
lant soldier,  Hood,  as  he  calls  him  the  "Model  Soldier.'' 

Respectfully.  Cato. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Tennessee, 
May  20,  1S63. 
Sib  : — Constant  occupation,  and  the  absence  of  my  records  during  the 
active  service  in  this  quarter,  have  prevented  until  now,  a  full  narra- 
tive of  the  events,  incident  to  the  campaign  of  this  army  last  autumn,  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 
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Early  in  July  1862,  under  instructions,  a  division  of  troops,  under  Ma- 
jor Gen.  McCown  was  sent  from  my  headquarters  at  Tupelo,  Mississippi, 
to  the  department  of  East  Tennessee.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  month, 
it  became  evident  we  were  being;  pressed  there  bv  a  heavy  corps  of  the 
enemy,  sent  from  Corinth  under  Maj.  Gen.  Buell.  This  movement  threat- 
ened the  very  heart  of  our  country,  and  was  destined  unless  checked  im- 
mediately, to  sever  o.  r  main  line  of  connection  between  the  East  and  the 
West. 

At  this  time,  the  army  in  Mississippi  had  much  improved  in  health  and 
strength,  and  had  progressed  rapidly  in  discipline,  organization,  and  in- 
struction. Leaving  a  sufficient  force,  I  determined  to  move  to  Chatta- 
nooga, oppose  this  dangerous  combination  ot  the  enemy,  and  if  practica- 
ble, drive  him  from  our  important  provision  country  in  North  Alabama, 
Middle  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky. 

Early  in  August,  the  infantry  force  for  this  purpose,  four  divisions — 
was  concentrated  near  Chattanooga,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  artil- 
lery, cavalry  and  baggage  train,  which  necessarily  moved  across  the  coun- 
try by  land.  Maj.  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith  commanding  the  Department 
of  East  Tennessee,  met  me  by  invitation  in  Chattanooga,  and  most  gen- 
erously placed  his  whole  command  at  my  disposal.  It  was  soon  deter- 
mined upon  his  suggestion,  that  all  his  force  should  be  used  to  operate 
upon  the  enemy's  left  at  Cumberland  Gap;  and  he  was  requested  to 
confer  with  Brig.  Gen..  Humphrey  Marshall  commanding  in  Southwes- 
tern Virgina,  with  whom  he  wa3  already  in  correspondence,  to  secure  his 
co-operation  also  in  the  movement.  After  returning  to  Knoxville,  Gen. 
Smith  asked  for  further  assistance  :  and  two  fine  brigades  under  Brig:. 
Gen.  P.  R  Cleburne  and  Col.  Preston  Smith  were  sent  to  him  in  addi- 
tion to  the  division,  which  had  gone  from  Tupelo. 

The  balance  of  my  immediate  command,  the  Army  of  Mississippi,  di- 
vided between  Maj.  Gens.  Polk  and  Hardee,  made  every  preparation, 
and  awaited  only  its  oaggage  train  and  artillery  to  cross  the  Tennessee 
river,  and  enter  upon  its  perilous  and  arduous  campaign  over  the  moun- 
tains dividing  East  and  Middle  Tennessee.  The  movement  of  the  artil- 
lery and  wagons  across  the  mountain  region  of  North  Alabama,  having 
been  successfully  accomplished,  late  in  August,  we  commenced  crossing 
the  river  at  Chattanooga,  with  very  limited  means. 

The  enemy  with  a  largely  superior  forcer  occupied  the  lines  of  the  rail- 
roads from  Decatur  to  Bridgeport,  Alabama,  from  Decatur  to  Nashville, 
and  from  Nashville  to  Stevenson,  with  large  detatched  commands  at 
McMinnville  and  Cumberland  Gap. 

Having  crossed  the  river  at  Chattanooga,  the  column  took  up  its  march 
on  the  28th  of  August,  over  Waldron's  Ridge  and  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tain for  Middle  Tennessee.  Maj.  Gen.  Smith  had  already  passed  through 
North  Eastern  Tennessee,  and  gained  the  rear  of  Cumberland  Gap,  held 
by  the  enemy  in  strong  force,  well  fortified. 

Leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  hold  the  enemy  in  observation,  his  dislodg- 
raent  being  considered  impracticable,  he  moved  as  authorized  with  the 
balance  of  his  command  on  Lexington,  Ky.  This  rich  country,  full  of 
supplies,  so  necessary  to  us,  was   represented  to  be  occupied  by  a  force, 
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which  could  make  but  feeble  resistance.  How  well  and  successfully  that 
duty  was  performed,  has  already  been  reported  by  Gen.  Smith.  His 
complete  victory  over  the  enemy  at  Richmond,  Kentucky,  and  his  occu- 
pation of  Lexington,  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  intercept  Gen.  Bnell 
now  rapidly  moving  towards  Nashville,  or  to  move  towards  the  right  bo 
as  to  secure  a  junction  with  Gen.  Smith  when  neces-nrv.  On  reaching 
Middle  Tennessee,  it  was  found  that  the  enemy's  main  force,  by  0*e  ( 4 
railroads  and  good  turnpikes,  had  concentrated  in  Nashville,  and  was 
strongly  fortified.  With  a  heavy  demonstration  against  this  position,  my 
force  was  thrown  rapidly  to  Glasgow,  Kentucky,  and  to  my  irreat  satis- 
faction, reached  that  point,  on  the  13th  of  September,  before  any  portion 
of  the  enemy  passed  Bowling  Green.  As  soon  as  my  object  was  discov- 
ered, they  moved  in  haste,  by  railroad  and  tarn  pike,  but  reached  Bow- 
ling Green  only  in  time  to  find  we  had  seized  and  held  both  roads  near 
Cave  City.  An  assault  on  the  enemy's  superior  force,  well  fortified  at 
Nashville  gave  no  promise  of  success,  whilst  any  movement  for  that  pur- 
pose, would  have  enabled  him  to  throw  his  whole  force  rapidly  to  his 
rear,  thus  rendering  certain  the  capture  or  destruction  of  Gen.  Smith's 
small  command  at  Lexington,  whereas,  by  the  flank  movement  adopted, 
the  enemy's  communications  were  secured. 

Without  firing  a  gun,  we  had  also  compelled  the  evacuation  of  ail 
Northern  Alabama  and  Middle  Tennessee,  south  of  the  Cumberland. 

Prepared  to  assail  Buell's  forces,  should  he  attempt  to  pass  north.  I  de- 
termined to  rest  my  jaded  troops  at  Glasgow,  where  some  subsistence 
was  to  be  had.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  I  learned  that  the  commander  of 
my  outpost  brigade  at  Cave  City,  had  advanced  upon,  and  assailed  the 
enemy's  fortified  position  at  Mumfordsville  (the  railroad  and  pike  cross- 
ing at  Green  river),  and  after  a  gallant  fight  against  largely  superior 
numbers,  had  been  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Unwilling  to  allow 
the  impression  of  a  disaster  to  rest  on  the  minds  of  my  men,  the  force 
was  rapidly  prepared,  and  our  marched  renewed  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th  with  a  very  scanty  supply  of  provisions. 

Hardee's  wing  moved  by  Cave  City,  direct  upon  Mumfordsville,  and 
Folk  by  the  Bear  Wallow  road,  crossed  the  river  some  miles  to  the  right, 
and  gained  the  enemy's  rear  in  the  afternoon  ot  the  16th. 

An  immediate  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  was  made,  and 
after  a  few7  hours  negotiation,  an  unconditional  submission  was  ob- 
tained.. We  secured  4267  prisoners,  10  pieces  of  artillery,  5000  small 
arms,  and  a  proportional  quantity  of  ammunition,  horses,  mules  and  mil- 
itary stores. 

This  surrender  having  been  received  and  completed  on  the  17th  of 
September  dispositions  were  made  for  an  attack  from  Gen.  Buell's  main 
force,  supposed  to  be  advancing  on  our  rear  from  Bowling  Green.  Ef- 
forts were  made  to  draw  him  to  an  attack  by  manoeuvring  a  division  in 
his  front,  whilst  our  main  force  held  position  south  of  the  entreuchments 
on  Green  river.  I  failed  to  accomplish  this  object.  With  my  effective 
force  present,  reduced  by  sickness,  exhaustion,  and  the  recent  affair,  be- 
fore the  entrenchments  at  Mumfordsville,  to  half  that  of  the  enemy,! 
could  not  prudently  afford  to  attack  him  there  in  his  selected  position. 
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Should  I  pursue  him  further  towards  Bowling  Green,  he  might  fall  back 
to  that  place,  and  behind  his  fortifications. 

Reduced  at  the  end  of  four  days,  to  three  days  rations,  and  in  a  hostile 
country  utterly  destitute  of  supplies,  a  serious  engagement  brought  on 
anywhere  in  that  direction  could  not  fail,  whatever  its  results,  to  materi- 
ally cripple  me.  The  loss  of  a  battle  would  be  eminently  disastrous.  I 
was  well  aware  also,  that  lie  had  a  practicable  route  by  way  of  Morgan- 
town  or  Brownsville,  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  thence  to  Louisville.  We 
were  therefore  compelled  to  give  up  the  object,  and  seek  for  subsistence. 
Orders  were  sent  for  a  supply  train  from  our  deput  at  Lexington,  to  meet 
us  at  Bardstown,  and  the  march  was  commenced  for  the  latter  place.  In- 
structions had  been  given  Gen.  Smith,  for  a  simultaneous  movement  of 
the  columns  at  Lexington  to  Shelby ville,  that  combined  operations  might 
be  undertaken  immediately  against  Louisville.  Orders  had  also  been 
given  for  a  close  observation  on  the  enemy  at  Cumberland  Gap,  and  that 
he  should  be  intercepted  in  any  attempt  to  escape.  On  my  arrival  at 
Bardstown,  I  learned  from  Maj.  Gen.  Smith,  then  at  Lexington,  that  the 
enemy  was  moving  from  Cumberland  Gap,  endeavoring  to  escape  by  the 
valley  of  Sandy  river  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  and  that  he  had  sent  his 
whole  available  force  in  pursuit.  A  sufficient  force  to  prevent  this  es- 
cape, and  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  there,  and  afterwards  to  com- 
pel his  surrender,  had  been  ordered  and  was  confidently  expected 
from  another  quarter,  to  have  followed  General  Smith's  movement, 
in  time  for  this  purpose.  Circumstances,  unknown  to  me  in  our  then 
isolated  position,  and  over  which  I  could  not  exercise  control,  had  pre- 
vented this  consummation  so  confidently  relied  on,  and  so  necessary  for  our 
success.  The  delay  necessarily  resulting  from  this  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
by  Gen.  Smith,  prevented  a  junction  of  our  forces,  and  enabled  General 
Buell  to  reach  Louisville,  befoie  the  assault  could  be  made  upon  that  city. 

The  troops  at  Bardstown,  much  jaded  and  foot  sore  from  the  long  and 
arduous  march,  were  placed  in  position  for  rest  and  recuperation,  during 
the  absence  of  the  column  from  Lexington.  Having  made  all  need  ul 
arrangements  for  them,  ordered  our  supplies  transferred  to  a  position  se- 
lected for  a  general  depot  near  Bryantsville,  and  provided  for  opening  a 
line  of  communication  through  Cumberland  Gap,  I  left  Bardstown  on  the 
28th  for  Lexington,  to  confer  with  Gen.  Smith,  and  inform  myself  fully 
as  to  our  condition,  and  the  resources  of  the  country.  Maj.  Gen  Polk 
left  at  Bardstown  in  command,  was  directed,  if  pressed  by  a  force  too 
large  to  justify  his  giving  battle,  to  fall  back  in  the  direction  of  the  new 
depot  near  Bryantsville,  in  front  of  which  I  proposed  to  concentrate  for 
action. 

Arriving  in  Lexington  on  the  1st  of  October,  I  met  the  Provisional 
Governor  of  the  State,  who  had  previously  been  invited  to  accompany 
me,  and  arranged  for  his  installation  at  the  Capitol  on  the  4th. 

The  available  forces  of  Gen.  Smith,  just  returned  to  Lexington,  was 
ordered  immediately  to  Frankfort.  Finding  but  little  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  transfer  of  our  accumulated  stores  from  Lexington,  and  learn- 
ing of  a  heavy  movement  of  the  enemy  from  Louisville,  I  ordered  Maj. 
Gen.  Polk  in  writing,  dated,  "Lexington,  1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  October  2ud,,? 
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and  sent  by  two  routes, — "to  move  from  Bardstown  with  his  whole  avail- 
able force  by  way  of  Bloomfield  towards  Frankfort,  to  strike  the  enemy 
in  flank  and  rear,"  and  informed  him,  that  Gen.  Smith  would  attack  in 
front. 

When  received  at  Bardstown  on  the  3rd,  the  General  submitted  this 
order,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  his  Report,  (see  Exhibit  No.  1)  to  a 
council  of  Wing  and  Divisions,  and  determined  te  move  as  originally  in- 
structed by  me  on  leaving  Bardstown.  Fortunately,  notice  of  thia  de- 
termination, reached  me  at  Frankfort,  in  time  to  prevent  the  movement 
against  the  enemy's  front,  by  Gen.  Smith,  but  it  necessitated  an  entire 
.change  in  my  plans, — the  abandonment  of  the  capital,  and  the  partial  un- 
covering and  ultimate  loss  of  our  stores  at  Lexington. 

Not  doubting  that  some  imperative  necessity  unknown  to  me,  existed 
with  the  General  for  departure  from  instructions,  I  conformed  at  once  to 
his  movements,  and  put  Gen.  Smith's  command  in  motion,  to  form  the 
junction  further  south,  still  covering  the  supplies  at  Lexington,  as  far  as 
practicable.  Proceeding  rapidly  to  Harrodsburg  myself,  I  was  met  there 
by  Maj.  Gen.  Polk,  on  the  6th  October,  with  the  head  of  the  column 
which  had  marched  from  Bardstown  on  the  3rd.  After  a  full  and  free  con- 
ference with  the  General,  my  first  views  remained  unchanged,  and  as  he 
reported  to  me  at  midnight  of  the  6th  of  October,  when  enclosing  a  writ- 
ten report  from  Maj.  Gen.  Hardee,  "that  he  did  not  regard  the  enemy  in 
large  strength  near  there,"  (see  Exhibit  No.  2)  I  renewed  earhv  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th,  the  orders  to  concentrate  all  the  forces  in  front  of  the 
depot  at  Lexington,  (see  Exhibit  No.  3). 

But  before  this  order  was  put  in  full  operation,  information  was  re- 
ceived, that  the  enemy  in  limited  force,  was  pressing  upon  Gen.  Hardee 
at  Perry ville ; — that  he  was  nowhere  concentrated  against  us,  but  was 
moving  by  separate  columns ;  his  right  was  near  Lebanon,  a  corps  in 
front  of  Perryville  ;  and  his  left,  two  entire  corps,  exteuding  by  way  of 
Macksville  to  Frankfort, — a  line  of  at  least  sixty  miles.  This  presented 
an  opportunity,  which  I  promptly  seized  of  striking  him  in  detail.  Accor- 
dingly, written  orders  were  given  to  Maj.  Gen.  Polk,  dated,  "Harrods- 
burg, Oct.  7th,  5:40  P.  M."  (see  Exhibit  No.  4)  "to  move  Cheatham's  Di- 
vision now  at  Harrodsburg,  back  to  Perryville,  and  to  proceed  to  that 
point  himself,  attack  the  enemy  immediately,  rouse  him,  and  then  move 
rapidly  to  join  Maj.  Gen.  Smith,"  as  before  ordered;  and  it  was  added, 
"No  time  should  be  lost  in  this  movement."  Meanwhile  during  the  same 
day  I  had  received  repeated  and  urgent  applications  from  Gen.  Smith. 
(near  Frankfort),  by  express,  representing  the  enemy  to  be  in  strong  force 
in  his  immediate  front,  and  earnestly  asking  for  reinforcements.  Accor- 
dingly Withers'  Division  had  been  detatched  and  sent  to  him,  (before  re- 
ceipt by  me  of  the  information  from  Perryville),  and  was  already  far  on 
the  way  thither,  at  the  time  when  the  movement  to  Perryville  was  or- 
dered ;  and  this  will  account  for  my  being  without  the  benefit  of  this  di- 
vision in  the  battle  which  ensued  next  day  at  the  latter  place. 

Maj.  Gen.  Polk  arrived  at  Perryville  with  Cheatham's  Division,  before 
midnight  of  the  7th  and  the  troops  were  placed  by  Gen.  Hardee  in  the 
line  of  battle,  previously  established.     Our  forces  now  in  this  position. 
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consisted  of  three  divisions  of  infantry,  about  14,500,  and  two  brigade* of 
cavalry,  about  1500.  To  this  the  enemy  opposed  one  corps — Gilbert's — 
about  18,000  strong.  Information  reached  me  during  the  evening  and 
night  of  the  7th  at  Harrodsburg,  which  indicated  that  no  attack  could  be 
made  on  Gen.  Smith's  command  the  next  day,  and  I  immediately  changed 
my  purpose  to  join  him,  and  determined  to  go  to  Perry  ville. 

From  unofficial  sources,  I  was  lead  to  fear  the  existence  of  serious  mis 
apprehension  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  forces  near  Perry- 
ville,  as  well  as  to  the  location    of  our  supplies,  supposed   to  be  at   Bry- 
antsville,    when    in    truth,  but  two   days  rations  for  the    army  had    yet 
reached  that  point. 

Having  ordered  the  attack,  and  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  I  was  con- 
cerned at  not  hearing  the  commencement  of  the  engagement  early  in  the 
morning,  but  was  much  relieved  for  the  time  by  receiving  from  Gen. 
Polk  a  "note  dated,  <4Perryville,  6  A.  M.,  Oct.  8th,  1862,"  informing  me 
that  the  enemy's  pickets  commenced  firing  at  daybreak,  and  that  he 
should  bring  on  the  engagement  vigorously,  [see  Exhibit  No.  5.] 

To  my  surprise,  however,  no  gun  was  heard,  and  on  my  arrival  about 
10  A.  M.,  I  was  informed  that  it  was  determined  not  to  attack  but  to  as- 
sume the  "defensive  offensive."  After  a  hasty  reconnoisance  and  con- 
sultation, orders  were  given  for  some  changes,  deemed  necessary  in  the 
line  of  battle  a  portion  of  it  being  withdrawn  was  restored,  and  Maj.  Gen. 
Polk  was  ordered  to  bring  on  the  engagement.  Impatient  at  the  delay, 
after  this  order,  I  dispatched  a  staff  officer  to  repeat  it  to  the  General. 
and  soon  thereafter,  I  followed  in  person,  and  put   the  troops  in  motion. 

Maj.  Gen.  Buell,  commanding  the  forces,  then  in  our  immediate  front, 
in  his  official  report,  says,  "I  had  somewhat  expected  an  attack  early  in 
the  morning,  on  Gilbert's  corps,  whilst  it  v'as  isolated."  These  delays 
had  postponed  the  action,  until  it  was  now  past  noon,  and  a  second  corps 
of  the  enemy — 18,000 — had  reached  the  field. 

;tThe  general  officers  at  the  meeting  about  day-light,"  (see  Gen.  Polk's 
report)  who  resolved  on  this  delay,  must  have  acted  without  correct  in- 
formation, and  in  ignorance,  that  my  orders  were  urgent  and  imperative 
for  the  attack  ;  moreover  I  was  within  one  hour's  ride,  and  was  not  con- 
sulted or  informed. 

The  action  having  at  length  commenced,  was  fought  by   our  troops 
with  a  gallantry  and  persistent  determination  to  conquer,  which  the  ene- 
I        ray  could  not  resist,  and  though  he  was  largely  more  than  two  to  our  one, 
i        he  was  driven  from  the  field  with   terrible  loss.     JN"ight  closed  the  oper- 
ations, just  as  a  third  corps  of  the  enemy   threw  the  head  of  its  column 
against  our  left  flank.     We  had  entire  possession  of  the  battle-field  with 
thousands  of  the  enemy's  killed  and  wounded,  several   batteries  of  artil- 
lery, and  600  prisoners.     For  the  details  of  this  action,  so  creditable  to 
our  arms,  I  refer  to  the  reports  of  subordinate  commanders,  herewith  for- 
\        warded.     In  the  progress  of  the  engagement,  we  had  advanced  so  far  as 
to  expose  ourlett  flank  to  the  third  corps  just  arrived  from  the  direction 
of  Lebanon.     I  therefore  caused  our  line,  which  rested  upon  the  field  till 
midnight,  to  fill  back  to  its  original  position. 

Assured  that  the  enemy  had  concentrated  his  three  corps  against  us, 
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and  finding  that  our  loss  had  already  been  quite  heavy  in  the  nnec  lal 
contest  against  two,  I  gave  the  orders  to  fall  back  at  daylight  on  I.'ar- 
rodsburg,  and  sent  instructions  to  Maj.  Gen'l  Smith,  to  move  his  corn- 
mand  to  form  a  junction  with  me  at  that  place.  There  I  again  offered 
the  enemy  battle,  which  he  declined,  and  moved  to  possess  himself  o  rny 
line  towards  Cumberland  Gap.  My  whole  force  was  accord i  1  igly  reti red 
on  the  11th  upon  Bryan tsville.  There  the  enemy  again  declined  to  ad- 
vance upon  me,  but  occupied  himself  in  the  destruction  of  the  numerous 
mills  and  other  sources  from  which  we  drew  our  only  supply  of  bread* 
stuffs.  There  was  no  accommodation  of  this  essential  article  at  any 
point  except  Lexington,  which  had  been  now  lost,  though  the  country 
afforded  an  immensity  of  grain.  The  necessary  concentration  of  my 
forces  rendered  accommodation  from  the  small  country  mills  impracti- 
cable, and  our  supply  was  reduced  to  only  four  days  rations. 

To  attack  and  rout  an  enemy,  largely  superior  in  numbers,  (fur  simply 
to  cripple  him  would  not  suffice),  or  to  evacuate  the  country,  in  which 
we  could  no  longer  subsist,  was  now  an  imperative  necessity.  Moreover, 
I  was  informed,  that  still  another  torce  was  moving  on  my  right  flank, 
from  Cincinnati,  in  addition  to  the  overwhelming  one,  with  which  I  was 
already  contending.  The  season  of  autumnal  rains  was  approaching; 
the  rough  and  uneven  roads  leading  over  the  stupendous  mountains  of 
Eastern  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  to  and  through  Cumberland  Gnp, 
would  then  become  utterly  impassable  to  an  army.  Should  I  re  matin  till 
then,  and  meet  with  a  reverse,  the  army  would  be  lost.  Lad  the  fore- 
going consideration  permitted  a  doubt  to  remain  in  my  mind,  as  to  the 
course  of  duty,  it  would  have  been  entirely  removed  upon  receipt  of  the 
intelligence  of  our  disasters  in  North  Mississippi,  by  which  the  whole 
country  in  our  rear  was  left  open  to  the  enemy's  victorious  forces  there. 
Accordingly  all  necessary  arrangements  were  made  aud  the  troops  put 
in  motion  by  two  columns,  under  Maj.  Gen 'Is  Polk  and  Smith,  on  the 
13th  October,  for  Cumberland  Gap.  After  a  rapid  march,  with  some 
privations  in  the  absence  of  baggage  trains  which  had  been  sent  ahead, 
we  passed  the  Gap  with  immaterial  loss  from  19th  to  24th  Oct.  The 
column  of  Maj.  Gen'l  Polk  was  vigorously  pursued  by  the  enemy  for  sev- 
eral days,  but  was  so  successfully  protected  by  the  cavalry,  under  the  ad- 
mirable management  of  Cols.  Wheeler  and  Martin,  that  but  little  annoy- 
ance was  felt.  Though  compelled  to  yi>ld  to  largely  superior  numbers 
and  fortuitous  circumstances,  a  portion  of  the  valuable  territory  from 
which  we  had  driven  the  enemy, — the  fruits  of  the  campaign  were  very 
large  and  have  had  a  most  important  bearing  upon  our  subsequent  mili- 
tary operations  here  and  elsewhere.  With  a  force,  enabling  us  at  no 
time  to  put  more  thau  40,000  men  of  all  arms,  and  in  all  places  in  battle, 
we  had  redeemed  North  Alabama  and  Middle  Tennessee,  and  recovered 
possession' of  Cumberland  Gap,  the  irateway  to  the  heart  oftive  Qoufede- 
racy.  We  had  killed,  wounded  and  captured  no  less  than  25.000  ot  the 
enemy,  taken  over  30  pieces  of  artillery,  17,000  small  arms,  some  2.000,- 
000  cartridges  for  the  same,  .  destroved  ><>me  hundreds  of  wagons,  and 
brought  oft'  several  huudreds  more  with  their  teams  and  harness  com- 
plete;  replaced  our  jaded  cavalry  horses   by  a  fine   mount;  lived  two 
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months  upon  supplies,  wrested  from  the  enemy's  possession  ;  secured 
material  to  clothe  the  army  ;  and  finally  subsistence  from  the  redeemed 
country,  to  support  not  only  the  army  but  also  a  large  force  of  the  Con- 
federacy to  the  present  time. 

In  four  weeks  after  passing  Cumberland  Gap  on  this  memorable  and 
arduous  campaign,  jaded,  hungry  and  ragged,  (as  necessarily  incidental 
to  that  service),  this  noble  army  was  found  with  serried  ranks  in  front  of 
the  enemy  at  Nashville,  better  organized,  better  disciplined,  better 
clothed  and  fed,  in  better  health  and  tone,  and  in  larger  numbers  than 
when  it  entered  on  the  campaign,  though  it  had  made  a  march  at  least 
three  times  as  long  as  that  of  the  enemy  in  reaching  the  same  point,  and 
was  moreover  entirely  self-sustained. 

Too  high  an  estimate  cannot  be  placed  upon  officers  and  men,  capable 
of  such  fortitude,  resolution,  courage  and  self-denial;  nothing  short  of 
the  patriotism  which  pervaded  our  ranks,  and  the  intelligence,  zeal  and 
gallantry  displayed  on  all  occasions,  and  by  all  grades,  can  account  for 
such  results.  I  am,  sir, 

Yery  Respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Braxton  Bragg. 
General  Comm'd'g. 

Gen'l  Sam'l  Cooper,  Adj't  Insp'r  Gen'l,  Ricmhond,  Ya. 

•  

EXHIBITS. 
(No.  1.) 
Headquarters  Army  of  the  Mississippi, 

Bardstown,  Oct.  3rd,  1862,  3,  P.  M. 

General  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  2d,  1  P.  M .,  directing 
me  to  move  with  all  my  available  force,  ria  Bloomfield  to  Frankfort  to 
strike  the  enemy  on  his  flank  and  rear.  The  last  twenty-four  hours  have 
developed  a  condition  of  things  on  my  front  and  left  flank,  which  I  shad- 
owed forth  in  my  last  note  to  you,  which  makes  compliance  with  this 
order  not  only  eminently  inexpedient  but  impracticable.  I  have  called 
a  council  of  Wing  and  Division  Commanders,  to  whom  I  havesubmitted 
the  matter,  and  find  that  they  eminently  endorse  my  views. 

I  shall,  therefore,  pursue  a  different  course,  assured  that  when  the 
facts  are  submitted  to  you.  you  will  justify  my  decision.  I  move  on  the 
route  indicated  by  you  towards  Camp  Breckenridge.  The  head  of  my 
column  moves  this  afternoon.  I  will  keep  you  advised.  I  send  this  y 
a  relay  of  couriers  I  have  established,  at  intervals  of  ten  miles,  from  here 
to  Lexington  via  Danville.  I  remain,  General, 

Your  ob'd't  servant, 
[Signed]  L.  Polk, 

Maj.  Gen'l  Comm'd'g  A.  M. 
Gen'l  Braxton  Bragg,  Conrd'g  Dep't  No.  2,  Frankfort. 
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(No.  2.) 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Mississippi, 
Harrodsburrr,  Oct.  6th,  1862.  11  P.  If. 
General  :  I  send  you  some  dispatches  just  received.  I  have  ordered 
Gen'l  Anderson  to  move  at  3  A.  M.  to-morrow  morning  to  join  Gen'l 
Hardee  at  Perryville,  and  Gen'l  Cleburne  to  follow  him  at  4  A.  M.  I 
have  ordered  Cobb  to  have  two  day's  cooked  rations  in  the  haversacks. 
Wood's  rations  will  be  sent  him  in  the  morning.  I  have  ordered  Whar- 
ton to  report  to  Gen'l  Hardee,  with  his  own  and  Wade's  cavalry,  and  tiie 
regiment  of  infantry  now  at  Lebanon. 

This  force,  I  think,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  General's  purposes.  I 
have  directed  Gen'l  Cheatham  not  to  leave  his  present  camp  near  town, 
for  that  under  Gen'l  Withers'  4  miles  out,  until  further  orders.  1  have 
directed  Gen'l  Hardee  to  ascertain  if  posssible  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
which  may  be  covered  by  his  advance.     I  cannot  think  it  large. 

I  am.  General, 

Respectfully,  your  ob'd't  serv't, 
[Signed]  L.  Polk, 

Maj.  Gen'l  Com'd'g  JL  M. 
To  Gen'l  Bragg. 

P.  S.:  I  have  had  two  companies  of  cavalry  posted  on  the  read  lead- 
ing to  Macksville. 

(No.  3.) 
Circular —    )  Headquarters  Department,  Xo.  2, 

Confidential,  f  Harrodsburg,  Oct.  7th,  1862. 

I.  Cheatham's  Divisinn  will  move  forward  to-night  to  Wilkes'  posi- 
tion, and  both  Divisions  of  the  right  wing  (Withers  and  Cheatham) 
will  move  to-morrow  to  Lawrenceburg,  thence  to  Versailles,  and  to  tol« 
low  Gen'l  E.  Kirby  Smith's  command. 

II.  Gen'l  E.  Kirby  Smith's  command  will  move  to-morrow  to  Ver- 
sailles, throwing  a  division  towards  Frankfort.  Allston's  eavalry.  now 
at  Sal  visa,  will  cover  Cheatham's  movement,  reporting  to  Maj.  Gen'l 
Cheatham. 

III.  Maj.  Gen'l  Hardee,  commanding  Left  Wing,  Army  Miss.,  will 
follow  the^e  movements  as  circumstances  allowr,  notifying  these  Head- 
quarters of  his  move.  Col.  Wade's  infantry  will  join  the  guard  at  the 
depot  at  Bryantsville,  reporting  to  the  commanding  officer  there,  and  his 
eavalry  will  report  to  Col.  Wheeler,  commanding  cavalry  of  Hardee's 
Wing.     By  command  of  Gen'l  Bragg, 

(Signed)  Geo.  Wm.  Brent, 

Chief  of  Staff  and  A.  A.  G. 
To  Maj.  Gen'l  Polk,  Comm'd'g  Army  Miss. 


(No.  4.) 

Headquarters  Department  Xo.  2, 
Harrodsburg,  Oct.  7th,  1SG2,  5:40  P.  M. 
General  :  In  view  of  the  news  from   Hardee,  you  had  better  move 
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with  Cheatham's  Division  to  his  support,  and  give  the  enemy  battle  im- 
mediately. 

Rout  him,  and  then  move  to  our  support  at  Versailles,  Smith  moves 
forward  to-day  in  that  direction,  and  I  wish  Withers  to  inarch  to-night 
towards  Lawrenceburg,  crossing  thence  to-morrow  to  Versailles,  and  fol- 
low up  Smith  and  report  to  him. 

His  wao'on  train,  except  the  ammunition  and  ordnance,  had  better 
cross  at  McCown's,  turning  off  at  Saivisa.  No  time  should  be  lost  in 
these  movements.     I  shall  follow  Smith. 

Respectfully  and  truly  yours, 
[Signed]  Braxton  Bragg, 

Gen'l  Comm'd'g. 

To  Gen'l  Polk.  

(No.  5.) 
Headquarters  Army  of  the  Mississippi. 
October  8th,  1862,  Perryville,  6  A.  M. 
General:  The  enemy  seem  disposed  to  press  this  morning.     Their 
pickets  commenced  firing  at  daylight.     Understanding  it  to  be  your  wish 
to  give  them  battle,  we  shall  do  so  vigorously.     Should  we  succeed,  we 
will  pass  to  the  right,  with  the  view  of  joining  Gen'l  Kirby  Smith.     If  it 
should  become  necessary  to  fall  back,  we  will  do  so  on  Danville  and  Bry- 
antsville,  with  a  view  of  uniting  with  Gen'l  Smith  at  that  point. 

I  have  directed  Gen'l  Preston  Smith  to  have  all  the  trains  belonging 
to  this  army,  now  at  Harrodsburg,  to  be  collected,  and  moved  out  on  the 
road  to  Bryantsville,  and  to  be  ready  to  move  when  it  should  become  ex- 
pedient, on  that  place. 

Respectfully  yours,  &c, 
[Signed]  L.  Polk. 

Maj.  Gen'l  Com'd'g  A.  M. 
To  Gen'l  Bragg,  Comm'd'g  Dep't  No.  2. 

Gen'l  Smith  should  cover,  and  protect,  these  wagons,  should  it  become 
necessary. 

/ 
EXHIBITS. 

(No.  1.) 
Headquarters  Confed.  States  Troops, 
Near  Mumfordsville,  Ky.,  16th  Sept.  1S62. 
Sir:  Surrounded  by  an  overwhelming  force  your  successful  resistance 
or  escape  is  impossible. 

Yon  are,  therefore,  offered  an  opportunity,  by  capitulation,  of  avoid- 
ing the  terrible  consequences  of  an  assault.  The  bearer,  Lt.  Col.  Walker 
of  my  staff,  will  receive  your  reply. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obed't  serv't, 
[Signed]  Braxton  Bragg, 

Gen'l  Comm'd'g. 
To  the  Officer  comm'd'g  U.  S.  Forces,  near  Murfreesboro,  Ky. 
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(No.  2.) 
Headquarters  TJ.  S.  Forces,  Camp  Durham, 
Near  Mumfordsville,  Ky.,  Sept.  16th,  1862. 
Gen'l  Braxton  Bragg,  Comm'd'g  Conf.  States  Forces  : 

Sir:  Your  note  of  this  date  is  received.     As  much  as  I  shall  regret 
"the  terrible  consequences  of  an  assault*'  upon  the  works  under  my  com- 
mand, I  shall  defend  them  to  the  utmost,  and  God  help  the  right. 
I  am,  respectfully  your  ob'd't  serv't, 
[Signed]  C.  L.  Durham,  Col.  Com'd'g, 

IT.  S.  Forces,  near  Mumfordsville. 

P.  S  :  I  regret  to  say  since  your  note  has  been  received,  two  Confede- 
rate officers  have  been  observed  near  our  works  with  glasses,  making  ob- 
servations thereof.  I  regard  this  as  a  violation  of  the  true  spirit  of  a 
"Flag  of  Truce."  Kespectfully, 

[Signed]  C.  L.  Durham, 

Col.  CummVjV 


e>' 


(No.  3.) 

Headquarters  IT.  S.  Forces, 

Mumfordsville,  Ky. 

Sir  :  On  further  reflection,  I  ask  a  further  suspension  of  hostilities  un- 
til I  can  hold  a  Council  of  War  with  officers  of  equal  rank,  now  with 
these  forces.  Respectfully,  your  ob'd't  serv't, 

[Signed]  C.  L.  Durham,  Col., 

Comm'd'g  IT.  S.  Forces. 
To  Gen'l  Braxton  Bragg,  Comm'd'g  Confed.  Forces,  near  Mumfords- 
ville, Ky. 

[No.  4.] 
Headquarters  Army  of  the  Mississippi, 

Near  Mumfordsville,  Sept.  16th. 

Sir:  Your  request  is  granted,  and  no  firing  will  take  place,  if  your 
troops  will  keep  within  their  lines,  before  9  o'clock  P.  M. 

I  sincerely  trust  an  honorable  arrangement  may  be  made,  which  will 
prevent  an  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood.  And  I  must  say  in  all  candor 
no  chance  exists  for  your  escape,  successful  resistance  or  reinforcements. 
Please  forward  the  enclosed  note  to  my  forces  in  your  rear,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  accident.  My  route  being  circuitous  is  the  reason  of  this  request. 
[Signed]  Braxton  Bragg, 

Gen'l  Comm'd'g. 
To  C.  L.  Durham,  Col.  Comm'd'g  U.  S.  Forces. 
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[No.  5.] 

Headquarters  U.  S.  Forces, 
Near  Muintbrdsville,  Ky.,  Sept.  16th,  1862. 
Gen'l  Braxton  Bragg,  Cumm'd'g  Conf.  Forces  : 

Sir:  The  command  of  the  forces  at  this  place  is  turned   over  to  CoL 
Wildee  who  will  conduct  the  correspondence  hereafter. 

Resp'y  your  ob'd't  serv't, 
[Signed]  C.  L.  Durham, 

Col.  50th  Indiana. 

(No.  6.) 

Headquarters  U.  S.  Forces. 
Mumfordsville,  Ky.,  Sept.  16th,  1862. 
Sir:  Your  forces  are  planting   batteries,  under  cover  of  cessation   of 
hostilities,  in  near  proximity  to  my  works.     This  is  contrary  to  all  rules 
of  honorable  warfare.     Will  you  have  it  stopped.     I  presume  you  arc 
not  aware  of  this,  or  it  would  not  be.         I  am,  sir, 

Verv  resp'y,  y'rs  trulv, 
[Signed]  J.  F.    Wildee, 

Col.  Comm'd'g. 
To  Braxton  Bragg,  G en' I  Comm'd'g  C.  S.  A.  of  Ky. 


(No.  7.) 

Headquarters  C.  S.  Forces, 
Near  Mumfordsville,  Ky.,  3  6th  Sept.  1862,  10  P.  M., 

Sir:  By  reference  to  my  note,  yon  will  see  it  was  only  stipulated  that 
"do  tiring  will  take  place,  if  your  troops  keep  within  their  lines,  before  0 
o'clock  P.  M."     This  condition  has  been  complied  with. 

Very  resp'y  y'r  ob'd't  serv't, 
[Signed]  Braxton  Bragg, 

Gen'l  Comm'd'g. 
Col.  J.  F.  Wildee,  Comm'd'g  D".  S.  Forces,  Mumfordsville,  Ky. 

(No.  8.) 

Headquarters  U.  S.  Forces, 
Mumfordsville,  Sept.  16th,  1862. 
Sir  :  At  a  consultation  of  officers  of  this  command,  held  since  dark 
this  evening,  it  is  agreed  upon  that  if  satisfactory  evidence  is  given  them 
of  your  ability  to  make  good  your  assertions  of  largely  superior  numbers, 
so  as  to  make  the  defence  of  this  position  a  useless  waste  of  human  life. 
we  will  treat  as  to  terms  of  an  honorable  surrender. 

I  am,  air, 

Very  resp'y  yours,  «fcc., 
[Signed]  J.  F.  Wildee, 

Col.  Comm'd'g. 
To  Braxton  Bragg,  General  Comm'nd'g  C.  S.  Forces,  near  Mumfords- 
Tille,  Ky. 
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(No.  9.) 

Headquarters  0.  S.  Forces, 
Near  Mnmfordsville,  Ky.,  9  P.  M.  11th  Sept  1862. 
Col.  J.  F.  Wildee,  Comm'd'g  U.  S.  Forces,  Mumfordsville,  K y  : 

Your  dispatch  is  just  received.  The  only  evidence  I  can  irive  you  of 
my  ability  to  make  good  my  assertion  of  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  force 
to  compel  you  to  surrender,  beyond  the  statement  that  it  now  exceeds 
20,000,  will  be  the  use  of  it.  An  unconditional  surrender  of  your  whole- 
force,  &c,  &c.,  is  demanded,  and  will  be  enforced.  You  are  allowed  one 
hour  in  which  to  make  known  your  decision. 

I  am,  sir,  very  resp'y, 

Your  ob'd't  serv't, 
[Signed]  Braxton  Bragg, 

Gen'l  Comm'dfe 


(No.  10.) 
Lient.  W.  A.  Bullett  will  receipt  tor,  and  deliver,  any  messages  sent 
me.  [Signed]  J.  F.  Wildee,  Col.  Comm'd'g. 

(No.  11.) 
Rowlett's  Hart  Co.,  Ky.,  Sept.  16th,  1862. 
Sir:  I  am  directed  by   Gen'l  Bragg  to  say  that  no  other  conditions 
than  those  prescribed  in  his  late  note  can  be  given.     He  requires  an  un- 
conditional surrender  of  your  force,  stores,  &c.,  and  authorizes  me  to  ac 
cept  the  surrender.  I  am  Colonel, 

Respectfully,  your  ob't  servant, 

S.  B.  Bucknee, 
Maj.  General C.  8.  A. 
To  Col.  John  F.  Wildee,  U.  S.  Army. 

(No.  12.) 
Rowlett's,  Hart  Co.,  Ky.,  Sept,  7th,  1862. 
Sir  : — Your  demand  for  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  iorees   of 
my  command  at  Green  River  is  received.     I  am  unwillingly  forced  to 
comply  with  your  command.     Allow  me  to  ask  the  usual  courtesies  lor- 
my  command.  I  am  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  F.  Wlldee, 
Com'dg.  TJ.  S.  Forces  at  Green  River. 
To  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg,  Com'dg.  C.  S.  Forces,  Kentucky. 


General  Bragg's  account  of  the  Battle  of  Chicamauga  will  appear  in  the  Number  for 
October. 
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Report  of  {}en*  James  H.  Lane,  of  the  First  Maryland  Campaign  from  the  JJattle 
of  Cedar  Run  to  Shepherdstown* 

In  furnishing  the  following  report,  I  must  state  that  it  was  made  un- 
der protest,  as  it  relates  to  battles  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  Sharpsburg  and  the  whole  of  the  Shepherdstown  battles, 
I  participated  only  as  a  regimental  commander.  When  Gen'l  A.  P. 
Hill  informed  me  that  I  would  have  to  make  such  a  report,  I  begged  him 
to  allow  me  to  make  only  a  regimental  report,  but  he  peremptorily  or- 
dered me  to  make  it  so  as  to  cover  the  operations  of  the  whole  brigade 
beginning  with  Cedar  Run  and  ending  with  Shepherdstown,  remarking 
at  the  time  that  he  did  not  have  time  to  be  reading  so  many  regimental 
reports.  This  forced  me  to  call  for  reports  from  the  senior  regimental 
officers  present,  the  time  allowed  me  being  very  limited,  and  I  had  to  be 
guided  accordingly. 

As  I  did  not  see  the  7th  regiment  in  the  Cedar  Hun  fight,  and  as  "the 
first,  second  and  third  officers  in  command  at  that  time"  were  absent  from 
their  post  at  the  time  my  reports  were  called  for,  I  was  compelled  to  call 
for  a  regimental  report  from  Captain,  afterwards  Major,  J.  McLeud  Tur- 
ner who  was  then  commanding  the  7th  in  the  absence  of  these  officers. 

Gen'l  Branch  says  :  "Such  was  their  steadiness,  that  I  was  able  to  pre- 
serve my  line  of  battle  unbroken  throughout  the  day,"  but  he  does  not 
give  the  order  of  his  line  of  battle,  nor  does  he  say  that  the  7th  composed 
a  part  of  his  unbroken  line,  while  Major  Turner  declares  that  the  7th 
"was  considerably  behind  the  brigade ;"  and  Gen'l  Archer  in  the  extract 
from  his  report,  given  above,  states  that  he  overtook  the  left  regiment  of 
Branch's  Brigade  which  had  become  separated  from  the  main  body.  This 
left  regiment  was  the  7th  and  did  not  fight  with  the  rest  of  the  brigade 
that  day.  *  *  Here  is  the  report  that  gave  such  dissatisfaction 
to  only  a  few  at  the  time  it  was  written  and  its  appearance  in  some  of 
the  North  Carolina  papers.  James  H.  Lane. 


Headquarters  Fourth  Brigade, 
November  14th,  1S62. 
Major  R.  C.  Morgan  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  part  taken  by 
this  brigade  in  the  various  engagements  from  Cedar  Run  to  Shepherds- 
town, inclusive.  The  report  must  necessarily  be  imperfect,  as  I  was  not 
in  command  of  the  brigade  until  after  Gen.  Branch's  fall,  while  most  of 
the  officers  who  commanded  the  different  regiments  are  now  absent  and 
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did  not  leave  with  the   Assistant  Adjutant  General  any  acconnt  of  the 
part  taken  in  the  various  battles  by  their  respective  commands. 

BATTLE  OF  CEDAR  RUN. 

August  9,  1862. — After  a  long,  rapid  and  weary  march,  we  reached 
the  battle-field  at  Cedar  Run  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  of  August,  and 
took  the  position  assigned  us  in  line  of  battle  by  Gen.  Branch,  in  the 
woods,  to  the  lett  of  the  road,  leading  to  the  run,  the  right  of  the  37th 
resting  on  the  road,  the  2Sth,  33rd,  18th  and  7th  being  on  itfl  left.  The 
28th,  18th',  33rd  and  37th  moved  cheerfully  and  irresistibly  forward,  and 
in  perfect  order,  through  the  woods,  upon  the  enemy  whu  had  succeeded 
in  flanking  the  first*  (Stonewall)  Brigade  of  Jackson  Division  which  was 
rapidly  giving  way.  The  enemy's  infantry  were  soon  driven  from  the 
woods  into  the  field  beyond,  and  both  infantry  and  cavalry  were  finally 
driven  in  great  disorder  from  the  scene  of  action.  Many  prisoners  were 
taken,  and  many  others  deserted  their  colors  and  voluntarily  surrendered 
themselves.  After  advancing  in  line  beyond  Cedar  Run,  we  were  half- 
wheeled  to  the  right  and  marched  across  the  road,  through  a  field  of  corn 
and  over  an  open  field  until  we  reached  the  left  of  the  forces  under  Brig. 
Gen.  W.  B.  Taliaferro,  where  we  were  halted.  It  was  then  dark,  and 
the  infantry  firing  had  ceased  in  all  directions.  During  the  entire  en- 
gagement, the  officers  and  men  behaved  as  well  as  could  be  desired,  not- 
withstanding the  disorderly  manner  in  which  some  of  the  troops  we  were 
ordered  to  support  fell  back. 

Lieuteuants  Dunn  and  Coltraine,  of  the  1st  Virginia  (Irish)  battalion, 
tendered  me  their  services  on  the  field,  as  they  had  been  left  without  a 
command.  I  put  them  in  charge  of  two  companies  of  the  28th  regiment, 
previously  commanded  by  sergeants,  and  both  discharged  the  duties  as- 
signed them  only  as  brave  men  can  do. 

Our  loss  was  twelve  killed  aad  eighty-eight  wounded.  I  did  not  see 
the  7th  regiment  after  we  were  ordered  forward,  and  as  Col.  Haywood  is 
absent,  I  will  submit  so  much  of  Capt.  Turner's  report  as  relates  to  the 
part  taken  by  his  regiment  in  this  engagement.  When  the  brigade 
moved  forward,  this  regiment,  for  causes  unknown  to  the  writer,  did  not 
move  for  several  minutes,  and  was  consequently  behind  the  brigade.  We 
were  finally  ordered  forward,  but  had  not  proceeded  more  than  one  hun- 
dredjards,  when  we  were  halted  and  the  line  dressed.  «By  this  time  the 
brigade  was  entirely  out  of  sight.  We  marched  forward,  and  were  again 
halted  and  the  line  dressed.  We  next  wheeled  to  the  right,  and  marched 
into  a  wood  running  nearly  perpendicular  to  our  original  line  of  battle. 
CoL  Haywood,  at  this  point,  left  the  regiment  to  look  for  Gen'l  Branch. 
The  command  then  devolved  upon  Capt.  R.  B.  McRae,  who  hearing 
heavy  firing  in  our  front,  was  just  on  the  eve  of  ordering  the  regiment 
in  that  dhection,  when  Col.  Haywood  returned  with  orders  from  Gen'l 
Jackson.  We  then  marched  by  the  right  flank  to  a  wheat  field  on  the 
left  of  the  Culpeper  road,  and  formed  on  a  hill  in  rear  and  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  brigade,  which  was  then  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  in 

*It  appears  from  the  proceeding  extracts  that  it  was  the  2nd  and  not  the  1st  brigade  un- 
der Gen'l  Taliaferro  that  gave  way  in  such  a  disorderly  manner. 
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the  same  field.  We  marched  forward'at  a  double-quick  to  the  support 
of  Geri'l  Taliaferro's  Division,  which  we  found  engaging  a  force  of  the 
enemy  concealed  in  a  corn-field.  We  lired  several  rounds,  when  the  ene- 
my broke  and  fled.  We  pursued  them  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
taking  about  thirty  prisoners,  including  two  commissioned  ofiicers,  when 
we  were  halted  by  command  of  Gen'l  Taliaferro  and  marched  to  a  point 
on  the  Culpeper  road,  where  we  joined  the  brigade  and  bivouacked  for 
the^night.  The  regiment  sustained  a  loss  of  one  man  killed  and  one 
man  wounded  in  this  action. 

SHELLING  ACROSS  THE  RAPPAHANNOCK. 

On  Sunday,  August  24th,  the  18th  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  sup 
port  of  Mcintosh's  battery.  It  lay  during  the  whole  of  the  day  under  a 
heavy  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  but  sustained  no  loss.  The  28th  and 
33rd  regiment's  were  sent  under  my  command,  to  support  Braxton's  and 
Davidson's  batteries  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge  across  the  Rappahannock,  near  the  Warrenton  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  I  threw  a  portion  of  the  28th  far  in  advance  into  an  open  field, 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  act  as  sharpshooters,  and  kept  the  rest  of  my 
command  sheltered  behind  a  hill.  We  had  only  three  wounded,  although 
we  were  under  a  very  heavy  shelling  all  that  day.  The  remaining  regi- 
.ments  were  also  under  fire  a  part  of  the  time. 

MANASSAS   JUNCTION. 

August  26. — We  reached  Manassas  Junction  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  after  tt>e  shelling.  The  18th  regiment  was  detached  to  guard  the 
captured  stores,  and  the  rest  of  the  brigade  was  halted  not  far  from  the 
depot,  near  an  earthwork  to  the  left.  While  resting  and  awaiting  an  issue 
of  Yankee  rations,  the  enemy  were  seen  advancing  upon  our  position  in 
line  of  battle.  Gen'l  Branch  immediately  put  his  command  in  motion 
and  moved  by  the  flank  to  the  left  of  a  battery  planted  near  the  earth- 
work. Our  artillery  opened  upon  them,  soon  put  them  flight,  and  we 
pursued  them  rapidly  in  a  diagonal  direction,  across  the  field  in  rear  of 
the  hospital,  and  some  distance  beyond  Bull  Run,  but  never  overtook  the 
main  body,  as  the  Crenshaw  battery  advanced  more  rapidly  than  we  did, 
and  poured  charge  after  charge  of  canister  into  their  disordered  ranks. 
We  succeeded,  however,  in  capturing  a  large  number  of  prisoners. 

MANASSAS  PLAINS. 

August  28,-29,-30. — Next  day,  after  marching  through  Centreville  and 
across  Bull  Run,  on  the  Stone-bridge  road,  we  were  ordered  from  the 
road  to  the  right  into  a  piece  of  woods,  fronting  a  large,  open  field,  in 
which  one  of  our  batteries  was  planted.  As  soon  as  the  engagement  was 
opened  on  our  right,  Gen'l  Archer's  Brigade,  which  was  in  front  of  us, 
moved  from  the  woods  into  the  field,  up  to  the  right  of  the  battery,  where 
it  was  halted.  Our  brigade  also  moved  a  short  distance  into  the  field  in 
the  same  direction,  when  the  enemy  opened  a  left  enfilade  artillery  fire 
upon  us.  Gen'l  Branch  then  ordered  the  28th  regiment  to  continue  its 
-march,  and  directed  me  to  halt  in  rear  of  Gen'l  Archer,  while  he  moved 
Ltbe  rest  of  his  command  some  distance  to  the  left.     The  whole  brigade, 
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with  no  protection  whatever,  stood  this  artillery  fire  for  several  hour-  in 
the  open  field.  The  18th  at  one  time  was  ordered  to  the  support  ot 
Gen'l  Ewell  and  was  marched  down,  but  as  the  enemy  had  been  driven 
from  the  field,  it  was  not  put  in.  None  of  us  were  actively  en^a^ed  that 
day,  and  about  nightfall  the  whole  command  was  moved  into  the  woods. 
into  the  railroad  cut,  where  we  slept  on  our  arms.  Next  day  we  were 
marched  a  circuitous  route  and  brought  back  into  an  open  field,  near  the 
spot  where  we  had  spent  the  night.  Capt.  Crenshaw  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  his  battery,  in  front  of  us,  notified  Gen'l  Branch  of  the  presence 
of  the  enemy  in  our  front.  Capt.  Turner  of  the  Tth  was  immediately 
sent  to  the  left  of  the  battery,  with  his  company,  to  act  as  skirmishers. 
Soon  after  Gen'l  Branch  ordered  me  to  take  command  of  the  28th  and 
33rd  regiments  and  dislodge  the  enemy,  who  were  in  the  wood  beyond 
the  field  of  corn. 

On  paesing  beyond  the  small  cluster  of  woods  to  the  right  of  the  Cren- 
shaw batter}7,  we  saw  the  enemy  retreating  in  confusion  before  Capt. 
Turner's  skirmishers.  We  continued  to  advance  until  we  saw  Gen'l 
Gregg's  Brigade  in  the  woods  to  our  right.  It  was  here  that  I  learned 
that  the  enemy  was  in  force  in  the  woods  and  that  Gen'l  Gregg  had  been 
ordered  not  to  press  them.  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  inform  Gen'l  Branch 
of  these  facts,  and  was  ordered  by  him  to  remain  where  I  was.  I  had 
three  companies  at  the  time  deployed  as  skirmishers  along  the  fence  in 
front  of  us,  and  connecting  with  those  first  sent  out  under  Capt.  Turner. 
The  enemy  advanced  upon  Gen'l  Gregg  in  strong  force  soon  after  we 
halted,  and  Gen'l  Branch  with  the  rest  of  his  command,  advanced  to  his 
support.  The  37th  first  became  actively  engaged.  The  enemy  opened 
a  deadly  fire  npon  this  regiment.  The  18th  under  Col.  Purdie,  and  the 
7th  under  Capt.  McRae,  went  to  its  assistance,  and  the  enemy  were  re- 
pulsed in  two  subsequent  attempts  to  drive  these  regiments  from  their 
positions.  The  33rd,  under  Col.  Hoke,  also  fought  well  in  the  woods  to 
the  left  of  these  regiments,  and  once  gallantly  advanced  into  the  open 
field  in  front  and  drove  the  enemy  back  in  disorder.  Up  to  this  time  the 
28th  had  not  been  engaged,  and  as  the  other  regiments  were  nearly  out 
of  ammunition,  Gen.  Branch  ordered  it  to  join  him,  intending  to  make 
it  cover  his  front.  The  order  was  not  delivered  properly,  and  the  regi- 
ment went  into  action  to  the  left  of  Gen'l  Field's  Brigade.  It  advanced 
boldly  into  the  woods,  driving  the  enemy  before  it,  though  exposed  to  a 
left  enfilade  and  direct  fire,  but  fell  back  when  it  found  itself  alone  in 
the  centre  of  the  open  field  and  advanced  a  second  time,  when  the  ene- 
my was  not  only  driven  beyond  the  cut,  but  entirely  out  of  the  woods. 
Never  have  I  witnessed  greater  bravery  and  desperation  than  were  that 
day  displayed  by  this  brigade.  We  were  not  actively  engaged  the  next 
day,  but  held  our  positions  under  a  very  heavy  fire,  until  late  in  the 
afternoon.  We  then  followed  up  the  enemy  until  about  10  o'clock,  P. 
M.,  advancing  in  line  through  a  body  of  woods  nearly  to  a  large  hospital. 
in  which  the  enemy  had  left  many  of  his  wounded.  Our  loss  in  this 
three  days'  battle  was  thirty  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
wounded  and  some  missing. 
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OX  HILL. 

September  1. — The  pursuit  was  continued  the  whole  of  Sunday,  and  on 
Monday  afternoon  about  4  o'clock,  we  came  up  with  the  enemy  at  Ot 
Hill,  near  Fairfax  0.  H.,  on  the  Alexandria  and  Winchester  turnpike 
when  the  engagement  was  immediately  opened.  This  brigade  pressed 
eagerly  torward,  through  an  open  field  and  a  piece  of  woods  to  the  edge 
of  another  field,  where  we  were  for  a  short  time  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
fire,  without  being  able  to  return  it.  An  attempt  was  made  to  flank  us 
on  the  right, and  the  18th  was  immediately  detatched  from  the  centre  of  the 
brigade  and  ordered  to  the  right  to  prevent  the  movement,  which  it  did, 
sustaining  a  deadly  fire  unsupported.  The  enemy's  direct  advance  was 
through  a  field  of  corn,  in  which  he  sustained  great  loss,  notwithstand- 
ing most  of  our  guns  fired  badly,  on  account  of  the  heavy  rain  which  fell 
during  the  engagement.  On  learning  that  our  ammunition  wa3  nearly 
out,  Gen'l  Branch  made  known  the  fact,  and  was  ordered  to  hold  his  po- 
sition at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  We  remained  where  we  were  until 
dark,  when  the  whole  command  fell  back  to  the  field  in  rear  of  the  woods. 
The  28th,  cold,  wet  and  hungry,  was  then  ordered  back  to  the  field  of 
battle  to  do  picket  duty  for  the  night,  without  tires.  This  engagement 
is  regarded  by  this  brigade  as  one  of  our  severest.  The  enemy's  infan- 
try used  a  great  many  explosive  balls. 

Our  loss  was  fourteen  killed,  ninety-two  wounded,  and  two  missing. 

hamper's  ferry. 

The  second  day  after  the  engagement  at  Ox  Hiil  we  marched  through 
Leesburg,  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland  on  the  5th  and  moved  in 
the  direction  of  Frederick,  where  we  remained  several  days.  Then  re- 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport  and  marched  on  Harper's  Ferry 
railroad.  The  7th  regiment  was  in  advance,  and  its  skirmishers,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Knox,  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy's  sharpshooters 
irorn  a  high  position  overlooking  the  railroad.  The  remainder  of  the 
brigade  reached  this  position  after  midnight  and  there  slept  upon  their 
arms  until  day,  when  every  one  was  in  readiness  and  awaited  the  order 
to  advance.  After  a  short,  but  rapid  and  well-directed,  artillery  fire  from 
from  our  batteries,  the  enemy  displayed  several  white  flags,  and  we 
marched  into  the  place  without  further  resistance. 

We  captured  several  prisoners  the  evening  of  the  14th.  Our  loss  was 
four  wounded. 

8HABPSBURG. 

September  1. — We  left  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  17th  of  September,  and 
after  a  very  rapid  and  fatiguing  march,  re-crossed  the  Potomac  and 
reached  Sharpsburg  in  time  to  participate  in  the  fight.  The  entire  bri- 
gade was  ordered  to  the  right,  and  on  reaching  the  field,  the  28th  was 
detatched  by  Gen'l  A.  P.  Hill  in  person  and  sent  on  the  road  to  the  left, 
leading  to  Sharpsburg,  to  repel  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  who  were  ad- 
vancing through  a  field  of  corn.  The  rest  of  the  brigade  moved  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  our  line  and  on  the  enemy's  flank.  The  3rd,  7th  and 
37th  were  the  regiments  principally  engaged.  They  fought  well  and  as- 
sisted in  driving  back  three  separate  and  distinct  columns  of  the  enemy. 
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The  18th  was  not  actively  engaged.  I  was  ordered,  about  Bunset,  to  re- 
join the  brigade,  and  on  doing  so  ascertained  that  Gen'l  Branch  bad  been 
killed.  It  was  after  sunset  when  I  assumed  command  of  the  brigade.  I 
found  the  7th,  37th,  and  33rd  posted  behind  a  stone  fence,  and  the  1  Sth 
sheltered  in  a  hollow  in  rear.  I  ordered  the  28th  to  the  left  of  the  line, 
but  the  order  was  delivered  to  the  18th,  which  was  posted  to  the  left  be- 
hind a  rail  fence,  a  portion  of  it  being  broken  back  to  guard  against  a 
flank  movement.  The  28th  was  posted  to  trie  left  of  the  7th  in  the  open- 
ing caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  few  Georgia  troops.  Although  an- 
noyed by  the  enemy's  sharpshooters,  we  held  our  position  until  ordered 
to  fall  back  on  the  night  of  the  18th.  We  did  not  cross  the  river  until 
late  next  day.  Gen'l  Gregg's,  Gen'l  Archer's,  and  this  brigade  funned 
the  rear  guard  of  the  army,  and  were  kept  in  line,  facing  the  enemy,  un- 
til infantry,  artillery,  cavalry,  wagons  and  ambulances  had  all  safely 
crossed. 

Our  loss  in  this  engagement  was  our  Brigadier  General  (L.  O'B.  Branch) 
killed,  twenty  others  killed,  seventy-nine  wounded,  and  four  missing. 

SHEPHEEDSTOWN. 

September  20. — On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  September,  we  were 
moved  with  the  balance  of  the  division,  back  to  the  Ferry  near  Shep- 
herdstown.  Soon  after  we  had  taken  our  position  in  line,  in  the  field  of 
corn  in  rear  of  the  wheat  stacks,  we  were  ordered  to  advance  in  the  face 
of  a  storm  of  round  shot,  shell  and  grape.  We  moved  forward  in  line 
until  we  reached  Gen'l  Pender's  Brigade,  sheltered  behind  the  hill  in 
front  of  the  residence  near  the  ferry.  Finding  that  he  was  outflanked  on 
the  left,  we  then  moved  by  the  left  until  we  unmasked  his  brigade.  The 
men,  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  raised  a  yell  and  poured  a  deadly 
fire  into  the  enemy,  who  fled  precipitately  and  in  great  confusion  to  the 
river.  Advancing  at  a  double-quick,  we  soon  gained  the  bank  of  the 
river  and  continued  our  destructive  fire  upon  those  who  were  attempting 
to  regain  the  Maryland  shore  at  the  old  dam  just  above  the  ferry.  We 
held  our  position  all  that  day  immediately  upon  the  bank  of  the  other 
river,  though  exposed  to  the  heaviest  canonading  of  the  war  and  in  range 
of  the  enemy's  sharpshooters,  who  were  posted  in  strong  force  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal. 

Our  loss  was  three  killed  and  seventy-one  wounded. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Purdie,  who  bravely  commanded  the  eighteenth 
in  most  of  these  engagements,  desires  that  special  mention  should  be 
made  of  Captain  John  JD.  Barry,  of  Company  I,  for  his  coolness  and  gal- 
lant devotion  to  duty.  Captains  Turner  and  Knox,  of  the  seventh,  ha^e 
on  all  occasions,  but  especially  as  commanders  of  skirmishers,  won  the 
admiration  of  the  entire  brigade  by  their  daring  and  efficiency.  Lieut- 
enants Clominger  and  McCauley,  of  the  twenty-eighth,  are  also  deserv- 
ing special  natice  for  their  great  bravery  and  faithfulness  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.  Very  respectfully, 

James  H.  Lane, 
Brig.  Gen. 
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Report  of  Lieutenant. General  Jaekson  of  Operations  from  5th  to  27th  Septem- 

tember,  18G2. 


Headquarters  Second  Corps,  A.  N.  V., 

April  23,  1803. 
Brigadier  General  R.  H.  Chilton,  A.  A.  General : 

General:  I  have  the  honor,  herewith,  tosubmit  a  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  my  command  from  the  5th  to  the  27th  of  September,  1862,  em- 
bracing the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry,  the  engagement  at  Shepherdstown 
and  so  much  of  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  as  was  fought  by  the  troops  un- 
der my  command : 

My  command  comprised  A.  P.  Hill's  Division,  consisting  of  the  Brig- 
ades of  Branch,  Gregg,  Field,  (Colonel  Brockenhrough,  commandiiir.; 
Pender,  Archer  and  Colonel  Thomas,  with  the  batteries  of  the  division, 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  L.  Walker;  Ewell's  Division,  under  Briga- 
dier General  Lawton,  consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Early,  Hays,  (Colonel 
Strong,)  Trimble,  (Colonel  Walker,)  and  Lawton,  (Colonel  Douglas,)  with 
the  artillery,  under  Major  Courtnay;  and  Jackson's  Division,  under 
Brigadier  General  Starke,  consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Winder,  (Colonel 
Griggsby,)  Jones,  (Colonel  B.  T.  Johnson,)  Taliaferro,  (Colonel  Warren,) 
and  Starke,  (Colonel  Stafford,)  with  the  artillery,  under  Major  Shumaker, 
chief  of  artillery. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  my  command  crossed  the  Potomac  at  White's 
Ford,  and  bivouacked  that  night  near  the  Three  Springs,  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Not  having  any  cavalry  with  me  except  the  Black  Horse, 
under  Captain  Randolph,  I  directed  him  after  crossing  the  Potomac,  to 
take  part  of  his  company  and  scout  to  the  right,  in  order  to  avoid  a  sur- 
prise of  the  column  from  that  direction.  For  the  thorough  and  efficient 
manner  in  which  this  duty  was  discharged,  and  for  the  valuable  service 
rendered  generally,  whilst  attached  to  my  headquarters,  I  desire  to  make 
special  mention  of  this  company  and  its  officers,  Captain  Randolph  and 
Lieutenants  Paine,  Tyler  and  Smith,  who  frequently  transmitted  orders 
in  the  absence  of  staff  officers. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Frederick  city.  Jackson's 
Division  encamped  near  its  suburbs,  except  the  brigade  of  General  Jones, 
(Colonel  Bradley  T.  Johnson  commanding.)  which  was  posted  in  the  city, 
as  a  provost  guard.  Ewell's  and  Hill's  Divisions  occupied  positions  near 
the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Monocacy,  guarding  the  approaches  from 
Washington  City, 

In  obedience  to  instructions  from  the  commanding  General,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  capturing  the  Federal  forces  and  stores  then  at  Martins- 
burg  and  Harper's  Ferry,  my  command  left  the  vicinity  of  Frederick 
city  on  the  10th,  and  passing  rapidly  through  Middletown,  Boonsborough 
and  Williamsport,  recrossed  the  Potomac  into  Virginia  at  Light's  ford, 
on  the  11th.  General  Hill  moved  with  his  division  on  the  turnpike,  di- 
rect from  Williamsport  and  Martinsburg.  The  divisions  of  Jackson  and 
Ewell  proceeded  towards  the  North  mountain  depot,  on  the  Baltimore 
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and  Ohio  railroad,  about  seven  miles  northwest  of  Marti nsburg.  They 
bivouacked  that  night  in  the  vicinity  of  the  depot  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Federal  forces,  then  at  Martinsburg,  from  escaping  westward  Unob- 
served. Major  Myers,  commanding  the  cavalry,  sent  part  of  his  troops 
as  far  south  as  the  Berkeley  and  Hampshire  turnpike.  Brigadier  Gene- 
ral White,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Federal  forces  at  Martinebnrg, 
becoming  advised  of  our  approach,  evacuated  the  place  on  the  night  of 
the  11th  and  retreated  to  Harper's  Ferry. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  our  cavalry  entered  the  town,  a-,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  did  the  main  body  of  my  command.  At  this  point, 
abandoned  quartermaster,  commissary  and  ordnance  stores  fell  into  our 
hands.  Proceeding  thence  towards  Harper's  Ferry,  about  11  o'clock,  A. 
M.,  on  the  following  morning  (13th,)  the  head  of  our  column  came  in 
view  of  the  enemy,  drawn  up  in  force  upon  Bolivar  heights.  General 
Hill,  who  was  in  advance,  went  into  Hulltown,  about  two  miles  from  the 
enem}T's  position.     The  two  other  divisions  encamped  near  by. 

The  commanding  General  having  directed  Major  General  McLaws  to 
move  with  his  own  and  General  R.  H.  Anderson's  Divisions  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Maryland  Heights  overlooking  Harper's  Ferry,  and  Briga- 
dier General  J.  G.  Walker,  pursuing  a  different  route,  to  cross  the  Poto- 
mac and  move  up  that  river  on  the  Virginia  side  and  occupy  the  Loudon 
Heights,  both  for  the  purpose  of  co  operating  with  me,  it  became  neces- 
sary before  making  the  attack  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  in  position. 
Failing  to  learn  the  fact  by  signals,  a  courier  was  dispatched  to  each  of 
those  points  for  the  required  information.  During  the  night  the  courier 
to  the  Loudon  Heights  returned  with  a  message  from  General  Walker 
that  he  was  in  position.  In  the  meantime  General  McLaws  had  attacked 
the  Federal  force  posted  to  defend  the  Maryland  Heights,  had  routed  it 
and  taken  possession  of  that  commanding  position.  The  Potomac  river 
flowed  between  the  positions  respectivel\r  occupied  by  General  McLaws 
and  myself,  and  the  Shenandoah  separated  me  from  General  Walker,  and 
it  became  advisable,  as  the  speediest  mode  of  communication,  to  resort  to 
signals.  Before  the  necessary  orders  were  transmitted,  the  day  was  far 
advanced. 

The  enemy  had,  by  fortifications,  strengthened  the  naturally  strong 
position  he  occupied  along  Bolivar  Heights,  extending  from  near  the  She- 
nandoah to  the  Potomac.  McLaws  and  Walker,  being  thus  separated 
from  the  enemy,  by  intervening  rivers,  would  afford  no  assistance  beyond 
vhe  fire  of  their  artillery  and  guarding  certain  avenues  of  escape  to  the 
enemy.  And  from  the  reports  received  from  them,  by  siguals,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distance  and  range-of  their  guns,  not  much  could  be  ex- 
pected from  their  artillery,  so  long  as  the  enemy  retained  his  advanced 
position  on  Bolivar  Heights. 

In  the  afternoon,  General  Hill  was  ordered  to  move  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Shenandoah,  turn  the  enemy's  left,  and  enter  Harper's  Ferry. 
General  Lawton,  commanding  Evvell's  Division,  was  directed  to  move 
along  the  turnpike  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  General  Hill,  and  of 
otherwise  operating  against  the  enemy  to  his  left.  General  J.  R.  Jones, 
commanding  Jackson's  Division,  was  directed,  with  one  of  his  brigades 
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and  a  battery  ot  artillery,  to  make  a  demonstration  against  the  enetny'i 
right,  whilst  the  remaining  part  ot  his  command,  as  a  reserve,  n 
along  the  turnpike.  Major  Massie,  commanding  the  cavalry,  was  di- 
rected to  keep  upon  our  left  flank  tor  the  purpose  ot  preventing  tbe  ene- 
my from  escaping.  Brigadier  General  Walker  guarded  against  an  es- 
cape across  the  Shenandoah  river.  Fearing  lest  the  enemy  should  at- 
tempt  to  escape  across  the  Potomac,  by  means  of  signals,  I  caller!  the  at- 
tention of  Major  General  McLaws,  commanding  on  the  Maryland  Heights, 
to  the  propriety  of  guarding  against  such  an  attempt.  The;  demonstra- 
tion on  the  left  against  theenemy's  right  was  made  by  Winder's  Brigade, 
(Colonel  Griggsby  commanding.)  It  was  ordered  to  secure  a  command- 
ing hill  to  the  left  of  the  heights,  near  the  Potomac.  Promptly  dispens- 
ing some  cavalry,  this  eminence,  from  which  the  batteries  of  Poague  and 
Carpenter  subsequently  did  such  admirable  execution,  was  secured  with- 
out difficulty.  In  execution  of  the  order  given  Major  General  Hill,  he 
moved  obliquely  to  the  right  until  he  struck  the  Shenandoah  river.  Ob- 
serving an  eminence  crowning  the  extreme  left  of  the  enemy's  line,  occu- 
pied by  infantry,  but  without  artillery,  and  protected  only  by  an  abattis 
of  fallen  timber,  Pender,  Archer  and  Brockenbrough  were  directed  to 
gain  the  crest  of  that  hill,  wrhile  Branch  and  Gregg  were  directed  t<>  march 
along  the  river,  and,  during  the  night,  to  take  advantage  of  the  ravines, 
cutting  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  river,  and  establish  themselves  on 
the  plain  to  the  left  and  rear  of  the  enemy's  works.  Thomas  followed  as 
a  reserve.  The  execution  of  the  first  movement,  was  entrusted  to  Brig. 
Gen.  Pender,  who  accomplished  it  with  slight  resistance;  and  during  rhe 
night,  Lieut.  Colonel  Walker,  chief  of  artillery  of  Hill's  Division,  brought 
up  the  batteries  of  Captains  Pegrara,  Mcintosh,  Davidson,  Braxton  and 
Crenshaw,  and  established  them  upon  the  position  thus  gained.  Branch 
and  Gregg  also  gained  the  positions  indicated  for  them,  and  daybreak 
found  them  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  line  of  defence. 

As  directed,  Brigadier  General  Lawton,  commanding  Ewell's  Division, 
moved  on  the  turnpike  in  three  columns — one  on  the  road,  and  another 
on  each. side  of  it — uutil  he  reached  Hulltown.  when  he  formed  line  of 
battle  and  advanced  to  the  woods  on  School  House  hill.  The  division 
laid  on  their  arms  during  the  night,  Lawton  and  Trimble  being  in  line  on 
the  right  of  the  road,  and  Hays  on  the  left,  with  Earlv  immediate  v  in 
his  rear.  During  the  night,  Colonel  Crutchfield,  my  chief  of  artillery, 
crossed  ten  guns  of  Ewell's  Division  over  the  Shenandoah  and  established 
them  on  its  right  bank,  so  as  to  enfilade  the  enemy's  position  on  Bolivar 
Heights,  and  take  his  nearest  and  most  formidable  fortifications  ia reverse. 
The  other  batteries  of  Ewell's  Division  were  placed  in  position  on  School 
House  hill,  on  each  side  of  the  road. 

At  dawn,  September  15th,  General  Lawton  advanced  his  division  to 
the  front  of  the  woods,  Lawton's  Brigade  (Colonel  Douglass  com:  :- 
ing,)  moved  by  flank,  to  the  bottom  between  School  House  hill  and  Bol- 
ivar Heights,  to  support  the  advance  of  Major  General  Hill.  Lieutenant 
Col.  Walker  opened  a  rapid  enfilade  fire  from  all  his  batteries  at  about 
one  thousand  yards  range.  The  batteries  on  School  House  hill,  attacked 
the  enemy's  lines  in  front.     In  a  short  time  the  guns  of  Captains  Brown, 
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Garber,  Latimer  and  Dement,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Crutch- 
field,  opened  from  the  rear.  The  batteries  of  Poague  and  Carpenter 
opened  from  the  right.  The  artillery  upon  the  Loudon  Heights,  of  Brig- 
adier General  Walker's  command,  under  Captain  French,  which  had  M- 
lenced  the  enemy's  artillery  near  the  superintendent's  house  on  the  pre- 
ceding afternoon,  again  opened  upon  Harper's  Ferry,  and  also  some  ^runs 
of  Major  General  McLaws  from  the  Maryland  Heights.  In  an  hour  the 
enemy's  fire  seemed  to  be  silenced,  and  the  batteries  of  General  Hill  were 
ordered  to  cease  their  fire,  which  was  the  signal  for  storming  the  work3. 
General  Pender  had  commenced  his  advance,  when  the  enemy  airain 
opening,  Pegram  and  Crenshaw  moved  forward  their  batteries,  and 
poured  a  rapid  fire  into  the  enemy.  The  white  flag  was  now  displayed, 
and  shortly  afterwards  Brigadier  General  White  (the  commanding  offi- 
cer, Colonel  D.  S.  Miles,  having  been  mortally  wounded,)  with  a  garri- 
son of  about  eleven  thousand  men,  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  Un- 
der this  capitulation,  we  took  possession  of  seventy- three  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, some  thirteen  thousand  small  arms,  and  other  stores.  Liberal  terms 
were  granted  to  General  White,  and  the  officers  under  his  command,  in 
the  surrender,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  do  not  seem,  from  subsequent 
events,  to  have  been  properly  appreciated  by  their  Government. 

Leaving  General  Hill  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Federal  troops, 
and  take  the  requisite  steps  for  securiug  the  captured  stores,  I  moved,  in 
obedience  to  orders  from  the  commanding  General,  to  rejoin  him  in 
Maryland,  with  the  remaining  divisions  ot  my  command.  By  a  severe 
night  march,  we  reached  the  vicinity  of  Sharpsburg  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th. 

By  direction  of  the  commanding  General,  I  advanced  on  the  enemy, 
leaving  Sharpsburg  to  the  right,  and  took  position  to  the  left  of  General 
Longstreet,  near  a  Dunkard  church.,  Ewell's  division  (General  Lawton 
commanding)  forming  the  right,  and  Jackson's  Division  (General  J.  R. 
Jones  commanding)  forming  the  left  of  my  command.  Major  General 
Stuart,  with  the  cavalry,  was  on  my  left.  Jackson's  Division  (General 
Jones  commanding)  was  formed  partly  in  an  open  field,  and  partly  in  the 
woods,  with  its  right  resting  upon  the  Sharpsburg  and  Hagerstown  turn- 
pikes ;  Winder's  and  Jones'  brigades  being  in  front,  and  Taliaferro's  and 
Starke's  brigades  a  short  distance  in  their  rear,  and  Poague's  battery  on 
a  km  11  in  front. 

Ewell's  Division  followed  that  of  Jackson  to  the  woods  on  the  left  of 
the  road  near  the  church.  Early's  Brigade  was  then  formed  on  the  left 
of  the  line  of  Jackson's  Division,  to  guard  its  flank,  and  Hays'  Brigade 
was  formed  in  its  rear.  Lawton's  and  Trimble's  Brigades  remained,  da- 
ring the  evening,  with  arms  stacked,  near  the  church. 

A  battery  of  the  enemy,  some  five  hundred  yards  to  the  front  of  Jack- 
son's Division,  opening  fire  upon  a  battery  to  the  right,  was  silenced  in 
twenty  minutes  by  a  rapid  and  well  directed  fire  from  Poague's  battery. 
Other  batteries  of  the  enemy  opened  soon  after  upon  our  lines,  and  the 
firing  continued  until  after  dark. 

About  10  P  M.,  Lawton's  and  Trimble's  Brigades  advanced  to  the 
front  to  relieve  the  command  of  Brigadier  General  Hood,  (on  the  left  of 
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Major  General  D.  H.  Hill,)  which  had  been  more  or  les.s  engaged  during 
the  evening.  Trimble's  Brigade  was  posted  on  the  right,  next  to  Rip- 
ley's, of  D.  H.  Hill's  Division,  and  Lawton's  on  the  left. 

The  troops  slept  that  night  upon  their  arms,  disturbed  by  the  occa- 
sional lire  of  the  pickets  of  the  two  armies,  who  were  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other.  At  the  first  dawn  of  day,  skirmishing  commenced  in 
front,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Federal  batteries,  so  posted  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Antietam  as  to  enfilade  my  line,  opened  a  severe  and  damag- 
ing fire.  This  was  vigorously  replied  to  by  the  batteries  of  Poague,  Car- 
penter, Brockenbrough,  Raines,  Caskie  and  Wooding.  About  sunrise, 
the  Federal  infantry  advanced  in  heavy  force  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  turnpike,  driving  in  our  skirmishers.  Batteries 
were  opened  in  front  from  the  wood  with  shell  and  canister,  and  our 
troops  became  exposed,  for  near  an  hour,  to  a  terrific  storm  of  shell,  can- 
ister and  musketry.  General  Jones  having  been  compelled  to  leave  the 
field,  the  command  of  Jackson's  Division  devolved  upon  General  Starke. 

With  heroic  spirit,  our  lines  advanced  to  the  conflict,  and  maintained 
their  poaition  in  the  face  of  superior  numbers  with  stubborn  resolution, 
sometimes  driving  the  enemy  before  them,  and  sometimes  compelled  to 
fall  back  before  their  well  sustained  and  destructive  fire.  Fresh  troops 
from  time  to  time  relieved  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  the  carnage  on  both 
sides  was  terrific.  At  this  hour,  General  Starke  was  killed.  Colonel 
Douglas,  (commanding  Lawton's  Brigade,)  was  also  killed.  General 
Lawton,  commanding  division,  and  Colonel  Walker,  commanding  brig- 
ade, were  severely  wounded.  More  than  half  of  the  brigades  of  Lawton 
and  Hays  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  more  than  a  third  of 
Trimble's,  and  all  the  regimental  commanders  in  those  brigades,  except 
two,  were  killed  or  wounded.  Thinned  in  their  ranks,  and  exhausted  of 
their  ammunition,  Jackson's  Division  and  the  brigades  of  Lawton.  Hays 
and  Trimble,  retired  to  the  rear,  and  Hood  of  Longstreet's  command, 
again  took  the  position  from  which  he  had  been  before  relieved.  In  the 
meantime,  General  Stuart  moved  his  artillery  to  a  position  nearer  to  the 
main  command,  and  more  in  our  rear.  Early  being  now  directed,  in 
consequence  of  the  disability  of  General  Lawton,  to  take  command  of 
Ewell's  division,  returned  with  his  brigade  (with  the  exception  of  the 
thirteenth  Virginia  regiment,  which  remained  with  General  Stuart,)to 
the  piece  of  wood  where  he  had  left  the  other  brigades  of  his  division 
when  he  was  separated  from  them.  Here  he  found  that  the  enemy  had 
advanced  his  infantry  near  the  wood,  in  which  was  the  Dunkard  church, 
and  had  planted  a  battery  across  the  turnpike,  near  the  edge  of  the  wood 
and  an  open  field,  and  that  the  brigades  of  Lawton,  Hays  and  Trimble 
had  fallen  back  some  distance  to  the  rear.  Finding  here  Colonel  Griggs- 
by  and  Stafford,  with  a  portion  of  Jackson's  Division,  which  formed  on 
his  left,  he  determined  to  maintain  his  position  there  if  reinforcements 
could  be  sent  to  his  support,  of  which  he  wa3  promptly  assured.  Colonel 
Griggsby,  with  his  small  command,  kept  in  check  the  advance  of  the  en- 
emy on  the  left  flank,  while  General  Early  attacked,  with  great  vigor 
and  gallantry,  the  column  on  his  right  and  front.  The  force  in  front 
was  giving  way  under  this  attack,  when  another  heavy  column  of  Fede- 
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ral  troops  were  seen  moving  across  the  plateau  on  his  left  flank.  By 
this  time  the  expected  reinforcements,  consisting  of  Semmes'  and  Ander- 
son's Brigades  and  a  part  of  Barksdale's,  of  McLaw's  Division,  arrived, 
and  the  whole,  including  Griggsby's  command,  now  united,  charged  upon 
the  enemy,  checking  his  advance,  then  driving  him  back,  with  great 
slaughter,  entirely  from  and  beyond  this  wood,  and  gaining  possession  of 
our  original  position.  No  further  advance,  beyond  demonstrations,  was 
made  by  the  enemy  on  the  left.  In  the  afternoon,  in  obedience  to  in- 
structions from  the  commanding  General,  I  moved  to  the  left  with  a  view 
to  turning  the  Federal  Right;  but  I  found  his  numerous  artillery  so  ju- 
diciously established  in  their  front  and  extending  so  near  to  the  Potomac, 
which  here  makes  a  remarkable  bend,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
map  herewith  annexed,  as  to  render  it  inexpedient  to  hazard  the  attempt. 
In  this  movement  Major  General  Stuart  had  the  advance,  and  acted  his 
part  well.  This  officer  rendered  valuable  service  throughout  the  day. 
His  bold  use  of  artillery  secured  for  us  an  important  position,  which,  had 
the  enemy  possessed,  might  have  commanded  our  left.  At  the  close  of 
the  day,  my  troops  held  the  ground  which  they  occupied  in  the  morning. 
The  next  day  we  remained  in  position  awaiting  another  attack.  The  en- 
emy continued  in  heavy  force  west  of  the  Anteitam  on  our  left,  but 
made  no  further  movement  to  the  attack. 

I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Major  General  A.  P.  Hill  for  the  opera- 
tions of  his  command  in  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg.  Arriving  upon  the 
battlefield  from  Harper's  Ferry  at  half  past  two  o'clock  of  the  17th,  he 
reported  to  the  commanding  General,  and  was  by  him  directed  to  take 
position  on  the  right.  I  have  not  embraced  the  movements  of  his  divis- 
ion, nor  his  killed  and  wounded  of  that  action,  in  my  report. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  we  recrossed  the  Potomac  rivpr  into 
Virginia  near  Shepherdstown.  The  promptitude  and  success  with  which 
this  movement  was  effected  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  skill  and 
energy  of  Major  Harman,  chief  quartermaster.  In  the  evening,  the  com- 
mand moved  on  the  road  leading  to  Martinsburg,  except  Lawton's  Brig- 
ade, (Colonel  Lamar  of  the  61st  Georgia,  commanding,)  which  was  left 
on  the  Potomac  heights. 

On  the  same  day  the  enemy  appeared  in  considerable  force  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  commenced  planting  heavy  batteries 
on  its  heights.  In  the  evening,  the  Federals  commenced  crossing  under 
the  protection  of  their  guns,  driving  off  Lawton's  Brigade  and  General 
Pendleton's  artillery.  By  morning,  a  considerable  force  had  crossed 
over.  Orders  were  despatched  to  Generals  Early  and  Hill,  who  had  ad- 
vanced some  four  miles  on  the  Martinsburg  road,  to  return  and  drive 
back  the  enemy.  General  Hill,  who  was  in  the  advance,  as  he  approach- 
ed the  town,  formed  his  line  of  battle  in  two  lines,  the  first  composed  of 
the  brigades  of  Pender,  Gregg  and  Thomas,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Gregg,  and  the  second  of  Lane's,  Archer's  and  Brockenbrough's  Brig- 
ades, under  command  of  General  Archer.  General  Early,  with  the  brig- 
ades of  Early,  Trimble  and  Hays,  took  position  in  the  wood  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the.  road  leading  to  the  ford.  The  Federal  infantry  lined  the 
high  banks  of  the  Yirginia  shore,   while  their  artillery,  formidable  in 
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numbers  and  weight  of  metal,  crowned  the  <>;;p  mte  heights  of  the  Poto- 
mac. General  Hill's  Division  advanced  with  Lrre«t  gallantry  against  the 
Federal  infantry,  in  the  face  of  a  continuous  discharge  of  shot  and  shell 
from  their  batteries.  The  Federals,  massing  in  front  of  Pender,  poured 
a  heavy  lire  into  his  ranks,  and  then  extending  with  a  view  to  turn  his 
left.  Archer  promptly  formed  on  Pender's  left,  when  a  simultaneous 
charge  was  made,  which  drove  the  enemy  into  the  river  followed  by  an 
appalling  scene  of  the  destruction  of  human  life.  Two  hundred  prisoners 
were  taken.  This  position,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  we  continued  to 
hold  that  day,  although  exposed  to  the  enemy's  guns  and  within  range  of 
his  sharpshooters,  posted  near  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  Our  in- 
fantry remained  at  the  river  until  relieved  by  cavalry,  under  General 
Fitzhugh  Lee. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th,  the  command  moved  from  Shepherdstown 
and  encamped  near  the  Opequon,  in  the  vicinity  of  Martinsburg.  We 
remained  near  Martinsburg  until  the  27th,  when  we  moved  to  Bunker 
Hill,  in  the  county  of  Berkeley. 

The  official  list  of  casualties  of  my  command,  during  the  period  em- 
braced in  this  report,  will  show  that  we  sustained  a  loss  of  thirty-eifrht 
officers  killed  and  seventy-one  wounded,  of  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
non  commissioned  officers  and  privates  killed,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  wounded,  and  fifty  seven  missing  ;  making  a  total  loss 
of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  killed,  wounded  and  miss- 
ing. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  Jackson,  Lieut.  Gen  1. 
Official  : 

Chaeles  J.  Faulkner,  Lieut.  Col.  and  A.  A.  G. 


Headquarters  of  Lieutenant  General  Ewell, 

July,  1863. 

Major:  I  herewith  forward  to  you  the  last  of  General  Jackson's  offi- 
cial report.  I  found  the  two  missing  pages,  and  had  the  whole  re  copied. 
You  will  now  oblige  me  by  having  my  resignation  approved  by  General 
Lee  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

Charles  J.  Faulkner. 


I  certify  that  the  above  is  an  authentic  report  by  Lieutenant  General 
Jackson  of  the  operations  of  his  command  from  the  5th  to  the  27th  Sep- 
tember, 1872;  that,  after  undergoing  his  last  revision,  he  had  directed  it 
to  be  copied,  with  a  view  to  irs  being  signed  and  forwarded  by  him, 
which  was  interrupted  by  movements  of  General  Hooker,  resulting  in 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  There  is  an  omission  of  that  customary 
notice  of  his  staff,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  inserting  in  the  final 
copy  of  his  reports,  previons  to  its  being  forwarded. 

Charles  J.  Faulkner,  A.  A.  G. 
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Death  of  Brigadier  General  J.  Johnston  Pettigrew,  of  North  Carolina. 


The  Wilmington  Journal  in  publishing  the  following  communication 
says  :  uVVe  surrender  our  editorial  columns  to-day  to  make  room  for 
the  following  very  interesting  letter  from  an  old  friend  and  comrade. 

We  surely  did  not  intimate  that  Gen'l  Pettigrew  was  in  any  ways  re- 
sponsible for  the  disaster  at  Falling  Waters,  and  we  are  glad  to  assure 
our  friend  of  this. 

This  account  of  the  wounding  of  Gen'l  Pettigrew  differs  somewhat  from 
our  recollection,  but  altogether  in  immaterial  points.7' 


Savannah,  Ga  ,;  August  18th,  1374. 
Major  Joseph  A.  Engelhard,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  : 

Deak  Major  : — A  short  time  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  your 
letter  to  the  Wilmington  Journal,  written  to  correct  certain  errors  made 
in  an  article  in  the  Raleigh  Crescent,  giving  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  Gen'l  Pettigrew  was  killed.  Appreciating,  in  common,  with  his 
friends,  your  wish  to  make  this  sad  event  accurate,  and  observing  that 
some  mistakes  have  crept  into  your  statement,  and  some  material  facts 
have  escaped  your  memory,  I  would  give  my  recollection  of  it,  adding 
that  the  details  seem  as  vividly  before  me  now,  as  they  actually  were 
when  they  occurred.  Besides  being  in  a  position,  as  Aid-de-Carap  to 
Gen'l  Pettigrew,  and  as  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  his  bri- 
gade, to  see  and  know  all  that  occurred,  I  was  so  bound  to  him  in  friend- 
ship and  affection,  that  I  rarely  failed  to  observe  him  in  the  midst  of 
scenes  of  excitement  and  danger. 

On  the  retreat  of  the  army  from  Gettysburg,  Hoth's  and  Pender's  Di- 
visions of  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Gen'l  Heth,  were  on  the  mor- 
ning of  the  14th  of  July,  when  within  about  two  miles  of  the  Potomac, 
posted  as  you  describe,  on  a  commanding  hill.  The  order  which  came  to 
<Gen'l  Pettigrew,  was,  to  align  his  command  faced  to  the  rear,  the  right 
resting  on  a  large  garden,  fenced  in  by  palings  or  thin  slat3,  the  garden 
extending  to  the  road  by  which  we  had  come,  and  which  led  to  our  Pon- 
toon Bridge  at  Falling  Waters.  The  command  consisted  of  remnants  of 
Archer's  Tennessee  Brigade  and  of  his  own  Brigade  of  North  Carolinians. 

We  were  formed,  Archer's  on  the  right,  resting  upon  the  garden,  Pet- 
tigrew's  on  the  left.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  in  prolongation 
of  the  first  line  of  battle,  were  the  other  brigades  of  Heth's  Division,  and 
in  our  rear,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  Pender's.  The  directions  indicating 
to  us  our  postion,  were  accompanied  with  instructions  to  let  the  men  lie 
down  and  take  all  the  sleep  possible,  they  having  been  broken  down  by 
the  night's  march,  which  was  one  of  the  mo3t  trying  I  ever  experienced. 
Heth's  command  was  not  then  the  rear  of  the  army,  for  we  had  left  about 
half  a  mile  behind  us,  a  body  of  infantry,  in  line,  faced  to  the  enemy,  and 
the  wagonB  and  stragglers  were  still  passing.    For   this  reason  I  suppose 
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no  pickets  were  ordered  to  be  posted  by  Gen'l  Heth.  Nevertheless,  Gen'l 
Pettigrew  made  particular  inquiry  concerning  this,  and  for  his  own  pro- 
tection, caused  a  guard  to  be  placed  on  his  left. 

Gen'l  Pettigrew  did  not  betake  himself  to  rest  immediately,  but  as  was 
his  habit,  occupied  himself  for  a  time  in  seeking  information  concerning 
the  situation,  and  thus  it  happened  that  after  I  had  been  absent  some- 
time, placing  the  guard,  and  arranging  other  matters,  I  met  him  thus,  and 
and  on  foot,  in  the  rear  of  the  command,  about  opposite  its  centre,  and 
after  some  conversation,  we  lay  down  to  rest. 

We  had  not  been  lying  down  long,  when  Gen'l  Heath,  with  one  or  two 
of  his  staff,  rode  up,  and  instructing  him  to  remain  with  his  command,  as 
a  rear  guard,  and  cover  his  retreat.  The  General  expressed  his  reirret 
that  no  artillery  was  to  be  left  him,  and  then  ordered  me  to  get  the  men 
immediately  under  arms,  which  was  done  with  all  dispatch  While  we 
were  receiving  Gen'l  Heth's  instructions,  we  noticed  a  considerable  body 
of  cavalry  on  a  rising  piece  of  ground  a  little  over  a  mile  away.  We 
called  Gen'l  Heth's  attention  to  them,  asking  if  they  were  the  enemy's  or 
ours  ?  He  was  uncertain,  but  thought  they  were  ours,  as  Gen'l  Fitzhugh 
Lee's  cavalry  had  passed  to  our  rear  a  little  after  daylight  ;  and  he  ad- 
ded, that  if  they  were  the  enemy  we  could  easily  drive  them  off.  In  ex- 
tending these  orders,  I  had  passed  on  foot,  from  right  to  left  ;  returning 
I  saw  mounted  and  just  in  rear  of  our  right,  Generals  Heth  and  Petti- 
grew  with  several  members  of  their  staffs,  intently  watching  the  cavalry 
force  of  which  I  have  made  mention.  Just  then  there  emerged  roin  the 
woods  some  five  hundred  yards  in  our  front,  a  small  body  of  mounted 
men,  about  a  squadron,  which  approaced  us  in  an  easy  hand  gallop  by 
twos,  swords  drawn,  and  displaying  the  Federal  flag.  At  this  time,  the 
men  of  Gen'l  Pettigrew's  command  were  In  readiness,  awaiting  orders  to 
fire.  These,  however,  were  withheld  by  Gen'l  Heth,  who  in  consequence 
of  the  manner  of  approach  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  mistook  them  for  our 
own.  I  should  mention  here  that  Gen'l  Heth  told  me,  sometime  after, 
that  though  his  attention  was  called  to  the  flag,  he  yet  believed  the  troop 
was  ours,  that  the  display  of  it  was  a  culpable  exhibition  of  bragadocio  on 
the  part  of  one  of  our  officers  who  captured  it.  It  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  sane  men  would  attack  as  this  small  body  of  cavalry  did.  But  the 
fact  is  as  you  have  stated,  they  came  up,  as  they  supposed  to  capture  a 
squad  of  stragglers,  and  they  were  more  surprised  when  they  discovered 
their  blunder,  than  we  were  when  they  rode  into  our  lines.  When  they 
were  quite  near,  and  in  easy  range,  some  one  gave  the  order  to  "fire,"  but 
Gen'l  Heth,  still  thinking  them  ours,  in  an  emphatic  manner  forbade  its 
execution.  Gen'l  Pettigrew  quietly  instructed  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  infantry  before  us  not  to  fire,  but  to  have  his  men  at  the  "ready." 
When  nearly  on  a  line  with  ns  a  few  shots  were  fired  without  orders,  at 
the  approaching  horsemen,  but  no  serious  resistance  was  made  to  them, 
until  they  had  ridden  around  the  garden  on  our  right,  and  had  come  up 
to  our  rear,  making  their  identification  certain  by  firing  their  revolvers, 
and  calling  on  ns  to  surrender.  To  reach  ns  they  had  passed  by  the  in- 
fantry on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  not  yet  aroused,  and  had  come  be- 
tween Pettigrew's  command  and  Pender's  Division.     Their  attack  was 
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made  only  on  the  part  of  the  line  occupied  by  Gen'l  Pettigrew'g  com- 
mand, this  alone  being  under  arms.  Our  men  came  quickly  to  the 
"about  face,"  and  fired  a  volley,  dismounting  several  of  the  enemy,  &od 
then  ensued  a  hand  to  hand  light,  which  soon  resulted  in  the  detent  of 
this  small  attacking  force. 

Gen.  Heth.  with  his  staff  dismounted,  quickly  retired  through  the  gar- 
den to  a  position  in  the  rear,  from  whence  he  could  give  directions  to  the 
troops.  This  was  clearly  his  duty.  Gen.  Pettigrew's  horse,  at  the  first 
fire  of  our  men,  which  was  to  the  rear,  and  almost  in  his  face,  plunged 
and  threw  him  ;  his  right  arm  was  still  feeble  from  the  wound  he  received 
at  Seven  Pines,  and  his  left  was  in  a  sling,  disabled  by  an  injury  to  the 
hand  at  Gettysburg.  Rising,  the  General  took  his  position  at  the  corner 
of  the  fence  upon  which  our  right  rested,  and  with  perfect  calmness  gave 
directions  to  our  men,  who  were  in  some  confusion  from  the  suddenness 
with  which  the  enemy  rode  into  our  lines,  and  the  vigor  of  the  attack. 
During  the  engagagement,  a  horseman  (a  corporal,  as  was  shown  by  the 
chevrons  on  his  arm)  took  position  diagonally  to  our  rear  and  between 
the  garden  and  a  barn  in  the  rear  of  it  ;  and,  with  great  coolness,  fired. 
as  opportunity  occurred,  into  our  ranks.  The  General  called  to  some  of 
our  men  to  shoot  him,  but  they,  engaged  with  those  in  our  mid3t,  did  not 
obey  promptly,  and  he,  seeing  the  effectiveness  of  the  fire  of  this  one  man, 
approached  him,  pistol  in  hand,  to  shoot  him  himself. 

The  pistol  carried  by  the  General  was  small,  and  hence  effective  only 
at  close  range.  His  object  seemed  to  be  to  get  so  near  to  his  adversary 
that  his  shot  would  be  certain  *  but  before  he  could  deliver  it,  he  was 
himself  shot  through  the  bowels.  He  died  three  days  after  at  a  farm 
house  near  Bunkers  Hill,  to  which  we  took  him. 

The  soldier  who  shot  Gen'l  Pettigrew  was  killed  ;  I  think,  however, 
not  in  the  way  you  describe.  But  thi3  is  immaterial.  My  object  in  ad- 
dressing this  communication  to  you  for  publication  is  that  a  plain  narra- 
tion of  facts  may  counteract  the  impression  your  account  (most  uninten- 
tionally, I  know)  makes,  that  Gen'l  Pettigrew  was  implicated  in  whatev- 
er of  culpable  negligence  there  was  at  Falling  Waters.  In  my  judgment 
no  blame  rests  on  him,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  suffer  the  reputation  of 
one  to  be  tarnished,  than  whom  few  armies  have  known  a  more  vigilant 
and  capable  officer. 

Gen'l  Pettigrew's  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  the  rear  of  the  army  no 
the  fatal  14th  July  was  intense.  At  dusk  on  the  13th  we  were  withdrawn 
from  our  position  in  the  line  with  which  Gen'l  Lee  had  covered  Wil- 
liamsport  and  Falling  Waters,  the  army  being  on  a  march  to  cross  the 
Potomac.  At  day  dawn,  on  the  14th,  we  had  marched  only  a  few  miles, 
the  rain  having  fallen  in  torrents,  and  the  road  being  obstructed  by  wag- 
ons and  artillery  trains  which  seemed  almost  to  creep.  This,  of  course. 
rendered  our  position  very  critical,  and  had  the  enemy  shown  any  enter- 
prise we  would  have  been  made  to  suffer  much  more  severely  than  we 
did.  Gen'l  Pettigrew  understood  this  perfectly.  Moreover,  we  were  un- 
provided with  artillery,  and  he  said  to  me  over  and  again,  "Did  you  ever 
near  of  the  rear  guard  of  a  retreating  army  without  artillery."  This 
state  of  things  made  him  anxious  and  very  watchful ;  and  as  yon  will  see 
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from  my  account,  he  left  nothing  undone  which  wa3  in  his  power  to  do  in 
the  emergency.  Pickets  should  have  been  posted  immediately  as  the  in- 
fantry force,  already  mentioned  as  the  rear  guard,  passed  our  positions  on 
to  the  pontoons.  Had  this  been  done  promptly  there  could  have  been  no 
mistake  as  to  the  character  of  the  cavalry,  as  they  came  down  the  road, 
and,  with  artillery,  their  advance  would  have  been  checked,  and  the 
mournful  disaster,  the  circumstances  of  which  we  are  now  recalling  might 
probably  have  been  avoided. 

That  blame  attaches  to  some  one  for  the  disaster  at  Falling  Waters  on 
the  14th  July,  is  certain,  but  not  to  Gen'l  Pettigrew.  How  much  of  it 
belongs  to  Gen'l  Heth  I  cannot  tell  ;  he  certainly  made  a  fatal  mistake 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  squadron  of  cavalry  which  broke  into  our  lines  ; 
but  as  to  hi3  having  showed  a  want  of  pluck  as  the  article  in  the  Raleigh 
Crescent  would  intimate,  it  is  absurd.  ISIo  braver  man  than  Gen'l  Heth 
lives.  He  was  in  command  of  the  rear  guard  of  an  army,  and  he  would 
have  been  more  than  culpable  had  he  remained  on  his  horse  to  be  killed, 
or  had  he  participated  in  a  fight  of  a  small  portion  of  his  command,  when 
the  whole  of  it  required  his  care. 

And  now,  my  dear  Major,  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  am  glad  or 
sorry  to  renew  our  acquaintance  in  so  doubtful  a  way  as  in  a  newspaper 
correspondence  ;  but  I  am  certainly  glad  to  address  in  a  most  friendly 
spirit,  one  to  whom  I  am  bound  by  many  of  the  "thorns  and  roses"  of  by- 
gone times,  when  we  served,  not  only  under  the  same  banner,  but  nnder 
the  same  loved  and  honored  leaders.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

Louis  G.  Young. 


Address  Delivered  by  Major  James  C.  McRae  to  the  Fayette  Independent  Light 
Infantry  Company,  on  the  Occasion  of  its  81st  Anniversary. 


Fellow  Citizens  : — More  than  four-score  years  have  passed  away  since 
the  organization  of  your  company  :  Grandfather,  father  and  son  have 
successively  shouldered  their  muskets  and  proudly  mustered  in  your 
ranks.  The  piping  times  of  peace  have  again  and  again  witnessed  your 
holiday  parades,  and  the  rude  tocsin  of  war  has  twice  called  you  forth  in 
defence  of  your  country's  liberties.  Ancient  and  honorable  is  your  name, 
and  ancient  and  honorable  is  your  fame. 

It  falls  to  me  to-day  to  address  you  on  the  pleasing  occasion  of  your 
81st  Anniversary.  I  am  filled  with  apprehension,  lest  I  shall  be  unable 
to  wear  with  credit  the  mantle  which  has  fallen  upon  me,  and  to  speak 
words  of  comfort  to  you,  worthy  to  be  remembered  with  those  spoken  in 
the  past  by  the  eminent  men  who  have  heretofore  addressed  you. 

Thirty-one  years  ago,  at  jyour  semi-centennial  celebration,  you  were 
addressed  by  that  highly  respected  citizen  and  member  of  your  company, 
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Ed.  Lee  Winslow,  in  a  most  finished  and  elegant  speech,  which  is  in  your 
company  from  its  formation  until  that  time. 

Your  records  are  perfect  from  that  date  to  the  present.  So  that  you 
have  a  history  of  your  company,  regularly  kept  up,  with  slight  exception, 
from  its  very  organization. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  1850,  your  company  was  addressed  in  a 
most  eloquent  manner  by  a  former  commandant  of  the  corps,  a  man  who 
was  honured  by  this  community  and  State,  and  has  in  return  reflected 
honor  upon  your  command  and  the  community  at  large — the  Honorable 
Robert  Strange.  At  that  time  there  were  five,  now  the  roll  is  closed,  and 
not  a  survivor  remains  of  the  gallant  band  who  responded  to  their  coun- 
try's call  and  marched  to  Wilmington  in  the  war  of  1812-'15.  During 
the  decade  succeeding  the  address  of  Judge  Strange  this  company  re- 
mained, according  to  its  ancient  reputation,  the  pride  and  glory  of  our 
good  old  town.  No  celebration  was  complete,  unless  its  showy  uniform 
dazzled  the  eye,  and  its  steady  column  headed  the  procession.  Those 
were  the  days  of  peace  and  prosperity  and  luxury.  In  1851  the  same  of- 
ficers were  elected  as  of  the  preceding  year,  the  roll  of  which  is  published 
in  an  appendix  to  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Winslow  and  Judge  Strange, 
which  was  printed  by  order  of  the  company.  In  1855  M'aj.  A.  M.  Camp- 
bell declined  a  re-election,  and  Maj.  Walter  Draughon  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed him.  Maj.  Draughon  held  the  office  for  three  years,  when  he  was 
elected  General  of  the  4th  Brigade  N.  C.  M.,  and  was  succeeded  in  com- 
mand of  the  company  by  Maj.  Wm.  Huske,  who  held  this  proud  position 
until  1860,  when,  declining  a  re-election,  Maj.  Wright  Huske  was  elected 
in  his  stead,  and  under  his  command  this  company  was  called  from  its 
holiday  soldiering  to  step  forth  into  the  ranks  of  real  war.  During  this 
decade  of  which  I  have  just  been  speaking,  the  company  visited  the  cit- 
ies of  Wilmington  and  Newbern,  and  was  visited  by  the  Wilmington 
Light  Infantry  Company,  which  was  commanded  by  Capt.  W.  L.  DeRos- 
sett,  afterwards  the  gallant  Colonel  of  the  3rd  X.  C.  State  Troops,  and 
about  the  same  time  the  esprit  du  corps  was  wonderfully  increased  by 
the  formation  of  that  magnificent  company,  the  LaFayette  Light  Infan- 
try, who  became  your  worthy  rivals  in  peace,  your  brother  soldiers  and 
companions  in  war,  and  whom  you  are  proud  to  have  with  yon  as  hon- 
ored guests  to-day.  Civilities  and  compliments  were  often  interchanged, 
and  the  town  had  good  cause  to  feel  a  just  pride  in  her  citizen- 
soldiery.  As  an  evidence  of  the  spirit  which  animated  your  company  in 
those  days,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  an  Act  of  Assembly  passed 
in  1859,  for  its  encouragement,  exempting  its  officers  and  men  from  lia- 
bility to  jury  duty,  and  the  response  which  it  met  from  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  company.  The  corps,  in  responding  to  this  offer  of  exemp- 
tion, declined  to  take  advantage  of  its  benefits,  declaring  that,  as  they 
were  soldiers  they  were  also  citizens,  ready  and  willing  to  perform  all  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  pertaining  to  citizenship.  But  now  we  were 
verging  to  the  time  when  the  company  was  to  be  called  from  its  light  and 
pleasant  tasks  at  home  to  sterner  duties  in  the  field.  Portents  of  war 
thickened  the  air,  and  the  men  who  had  heretofore  taken  pride  in  their 
organization  as  an  ornament  and  a  thing  of  pomp  and  pleasure,  now  began 
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more  minutely  to  examine  their  arms  and  more  earnestly  to  apply  them- 
selves to  perfection  in  the  drill  of  the  soldier  ;  the  ranks,  which  had  been 
thin,  began  rapidly  to  be  filled,  and  in  the  winter  of  1860  and  the  spring 
of  1861,  drills  were  had  almost  every  night,  and  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
corps  was  fully  aroused.  And  this  brings  us  down  to  the  time  which  is 
familiar  to  us  all,  aye,  burned  into  our  memories  as  with  heated  iron. 
Composed  as  it  was  of  a  material  which,  by  an  immense  majority,  was 
devotedly  attached  to  the  Union  of  the  fathers  under  the  Constitution, 
and  to  the  old  Sag  which  it  bore — yet  when  the  war  between  the  States 
was  commenced,  when  it  was  necessary  to  declare  upon  which  side  we 
stood,  there  was  no  wavering  from  the  true  path  of  duty  ;  there  was  no 
hesitation  in  favor  of  the  old  beaten  track  when  the  right  pointed  out  a 
turning  away  from  ancient  idols  and  a  new  way  of  honor.  The  members 
of  this  company  did  what  honorable  men  could  only  do  as  volunteer  sol- 
diers of  the  State  of  North  Carolina — then  our  Sovereign  State  ;  when 
her  integrity  was  threatened,  her  sons  were  instant  in  their  duty,  and 
bared  their  breasts  in  her  defence.  The  incidents  of  those  exciting  days 
are  innumerable — grave  and  gay,  joyous  and  sad,  mingled  in  a  confused 
mass,  following,  one  upon  another,  in  such  rapid  succession  that  the  first 
was  trodden  down  and  its  impression  almost  oblitered  by  its  succeeding 
event.  Those  of  you  who  were  members  of  the  organization  at  that  time 
will  well  remember  your  first  duty  as  soldiers  of  the  great  civil  war  :  the 
mingled  feelings  of  the  march  up  Haymount  in  the  sweltering  sun,  to 
take  your  part  in  that  solemn  farce,  the  capture  of  the  Arsenal  ;  and  you 
will  remember  that,  however  the  programme  was  known  and  arranged 
by  others,  there  was  to  your  company  but  a  single  aim,  and  that  was  du- 
ty at  all  hazards.  It  knew  not  whether  that  march  and  that  show  of 
force  was  a  mere  matter  of  form  ;  but  it  did  know  this  :  that,  aided  by 
the  gallant  company  actuated  by  the  same  sentiments,  that  flag  which 
waved  no  longer  as  the  proud  ensign  of  a  united  country,  but  had  be- 
come to  us  a  mask  of  tyranny,  must  come  down  to-day  ;  that  those  arms 
must  now  be  the  property  of  sovereign  North  Carolina.  And  with  its 
three  rounds  of  ammunition  apiece,  the  command  was  as  fully  satisfied  that 
this  must  be  the  issue  of  that  day's  sun  as  they  were  of  their  very  exist- 
ence. After  acting  as  a  garrison  for  the  Arsenal  for  a  short  time,  orders 
were  received  to  prepare  for  active  service  in  the  field,  In  order  of  time, 
I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that,  on  the  first  call  of  our  Governor  for 
troops,  on  the  17th  day  of  April,  1861,  the  company,  now  increased  to 
56  men,  unanimously  tendered  their  services  for  the  war,  and  immediate 
preparations  were  commenced  for  active  service  ;  the  heavy  shakos,  the 
white  belts,  and  other  ornaments  for  holiday  parades  were  speedily  laid 
aside,  and  a  handsome  uniform,  more  adapted  for  use,  was  donned-  Our 
comrades  of  the  La  Fayette  company  first  received  marching  orders,  and 
a  few  days  after,  our  company,  now  numbering  over  100,  was  also  ordered 
to  Raleigh  ;  but  before  reaching  the  steamboat  for  some  reason  the  order 
was  countermanded,  and,  instead  of  returning  to  their  homes,  a  camp  was 
immediately  formed  on  Harrington  Hill,  where  the  company  drilling, 
daily,  awaited  further  orders.  Your  present  orator  received  from  Gover- 
nor Ellis   the   marching  orders,    and  taking  the   stage   rode  all   night. 
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and  delivered  his  orders  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  company 
was  at  once  got  in  readiness,  and  before  dinner  time  of  the  same  day  we 
were  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  en  route  for  Wilmington.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  attempt  to  refresh  your  memories  as  to  the  events  of  that  day. 
Ah!  "There  were  partings  in  hot  haste."  There  were  flashing  eyes  of 
beauty,  which  had  heretofore  nought  but  smiles,  all  dimmed  with  tears. 
There  were  tender  revelations  made  that  day,  from  hearts  all  filled  with 
love,  but  under  other  circumstances  not  so  easily  won.  When  we  look 
back  at  that  time,  what  a  tumultous  rush  of  conflicting  emotions  seem  to 
have  swept  over  us  !  Leaving  our  peaceful  homes  ;  leaving  the  heaving 
breasts  of  love  and  tenderness,  whose  every  throb  was  ours,  (for  who  was 
there,  in  all  that  brave  company,  left  not  some  loved  one  behind  him  that 
day  ?)  ;  alas !  there  was  a  strain  upon  the  heart  strings  which  e'en  a'most 
snapped  them  in  twain,  when  the  last  good-bye  was  said.  Going  forth  to 
war,  clad  in  all  its  panoply,  with  warm  hearts  eager  for  the  fray.  Oh  ! 
it  was  a  glorious  enthusiasm,  which  strengthened  the  very  soul  and  steeled 
the  nerve  !  Going  to  fight  against  the  old  flag  of  our  fathers.  Going  to 
tear  in  pieces  the  ligaments  which  had  so  long  bound  a  great  and  power- 
ful nation  together.  Going  to  set  aside  all  the  traditions  of  our  country. 
Ah  !  there  were  other  feelings  in  many  a  breasts  than  those  of  unmixed 
joy.  Going  to  fight  for  liberty.  Going  to  take  our  natural  place  in  the 
Southern  constellation,  and,  side  by  side  with  those  who  had  always  been 
our  friends  and  brethren,  to  rear  aloft  the  starry  banner  of  freedom.  Oh, 
yes,  we  were  ready  with  stern  joy  to  march  forth  from  all  we  held  dear 
on  earth,  and  stake  our  lives  upon  the  venture.  The  hills  which  circled 
round  the  landing  place  at  Campbellton  were  alive  with  those  who  were 
left  behind,  and,  as  the  steamer  pushed  out  in  the  stream,  the  last  vow 
given,  the  last  clasp  broken,  amid  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and  the 
cheers  of  the  populace,  and  the  inspiring  strains  of  martial  music,  the  old 
Independent  company  left  its  home  for  the  seat  of  war.  I  must  leave  to 
others  to  tell  how  slowly,  how  tearfully  that  throng  of  loved  ones  turned 
to  their  now  deserted  hearth-stones.  I  cannot  tell  you  of  the  heart-try- 
ing suspense,  the  sitting  down  in  quiet  to  wait  for  news,  the  anxiety  with 
which  the  first  intelligence  of  you  was  looked  for,  or  the  sad,  sad  days 
which  followed  your  departure.  For  us,  to  whom  it  was  a  bewildering 
panorama  of  new  and  untried  scenes,  shifting  before  our  eyes,  these  days 
passed  a3  a  wonderful  dream  ;  but  to  those  who  were  left  behind  to  sit 
with  folded  hands  and  wait,  they  were  a  dread  reality. 

In  quick  succession  followed  your  arrival  at  Raleigh  ;  your  encamp- 
ment on  the  Fair  Grounds  ;  the  re-union  with  our  brethren  of  the  La- 
Fayette  ;  the  incorporation  of  both  companies  into  the  1st  X.  C.  Volun- 
teers, under  that  veteran  soldier  and  tremendous  disciplinarian,  Col.  D. 
H.  Hill ;  the  journey  to  Richmond,  where  upon  Howard's  Grove,  on  the 
night  of  the  20th  of  May,  1.S61,  it  was  announced  by  telegraph  that 
North  Carolina  had  severed  her  connection  with  the  Union,  and  had 
cast  her  lot,  for  weal  or  woe,  with  the  Confederate  States.  Then  there 
was  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizen  soldiery  :  many  and  stirring  were  the 
speeches  made  ;  but  of  all  these  speeches  we  remember  with  most  affec- 
tion and  pride  the  address  of  our  own  first  Lieutenant.     It  was  no  secret 
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to  us,  the  deep  and  earnest  attachment  he  had  for  the  Union,  the  strong 
struggle  he  had  made  against  the  tide  of  passion  which  was  sweeping 
over  the  land,  the  sorrow  of  his  heart  when  the  old  tie3  were  broken;  and 
we  well  knew  the  steady  strength  of  resolution  with  which,  having  put 
old  things  behind  him,  he  went  forth  where  honor  and  conscience  told 
him  was  the  way  in  which  he  should  walk,  and  how  faithfully  he 
trod  it  to  the  end.  Among  all  the  gallant  one3  whose  life  blood, 
poured  upon  Virginia's  soil,  made  of  it  one  vast  altar  of  liberty's  liba- 
tions, there  is  none  whose  memory  is,  and  shall  ever  be,  more  fresh  and 
green  in  our  memories,  than  that  of  him  who,  as  an  officer  heads  the  list 
of  the  gallant  dead  of  the  Independent  company,  our  comrade  and  our 
friend,  Benj.  R.  Huske. 

But,  to  return  :  then  followed  the  passage  by  steamer  to  Torktown  ; 
our  first  acquaintance  with  General — then  Colonel — J.  B.  Magruder. 
Do  any  of  you  remember  that  trip  to  York  town  ? — or  the  price  of  a  cup 
of  hot  coffee,  or  even  of  a  drink  of — water  on  that  boat  ?  Did  any  of 
you,  forgetting  that  your  rights  as  free  citizens  and  peers  of  the  best  in 
the  land,  had  been  lost  in  your  position  as  a  private  in  the  ranks,  get 
tired  of  staying  down  below  and  conclude  to  walk  on  the  upper  deck  and 
seek  better  accommodations  in  the  cabin  ?  If  so,  may  be  your  experience 
was  like  mine  that  day,  and  your  independence  received  a  rude  shock 
when  you  were  pointedly  informed  by  a  dapper-staff  officer  that  your 
place  was  down  below  and  that  you  had  better  find  it  at  once.  And  so 
the  reality  came  at  last,  and  we  were  common  soldiers  in  the  trenches  at 
Yorktown  ;  and  there  we  dug,  and  there  we  drilled,  and  there  we  turned 
out  at  the  beat  of  the  long  roll.  With  what  an  awful  dignity  our  Colo- 
nel was  clothed  ;  and  how  we,  like  school-boys  in  the  hands  of  a  rather 
severe  teacher,  laughed  at  his  jokes,  or  trembled  at  his  frown,  or  shrunk 
from  his  withering  sarcasm,  or  studiously  read  the  Presbyterian  in  front 
of  our  tents  when  we  saw  him  approaching  in  his  walk  through  the 
camp.  But  he  was  a  good  disciplinarian  and  a  brave  man,  and  our  time 
was  well  employed  ;  for  we  were,  indeed,  but  at  school  then,  learning 
the  art  of  war,  which  for  years  to  come  was  to  be  our  occupation.  And 
as  a  proof  of  the  value  of  the  training  there  received,  the  old  1st  regi- 
ment sent  scores,  I  might  almost  say  hundreds,  of  officers  into  other  com- 
mands. 

How  we  loved  our  Lieut.  Colonel,  the  tender,  gentle,  dauntless  Lee, 
soon  to  be  another  martyr  on  the  shrine  of  liberty  X  Ah  !  how  can  this 
generation  fill  its  end  when  so  many  of  the  noblest  and  best  have  gone 
before  their  time  I 

And  how  we  admired  our  little  Major,  the  brave  and  chivalrous  Lane, 
ere  long  to  reach  the  highest  rank  and  worthily  bear  the  honors  and  bur- 
dens of  a  division  command. 

And  there  we  first  knew,  as  a  lieutenant,  and  afterwards  Major,  Rob't 
F.  Hoke,  of  whose  military  career  North  Carolina  may  well  boast,  for  he 
was  a  prince  among  paladins  and  a  hero  among  men.  There  we  knew 
Moulton  Avery,  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  who  afterwards  gallantly  fell 
at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment ;  and  Ros3,  commander  of  the  boy  com- 
pany, gone  to  his  death ;  and  Parker  and  Owens,  and  hosts  of  others, 
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who  either  "sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no   waking,"  or  are  Scarred  by 

the  wounds  of  many  battles.  There  we  saw  one  oi  our  own  lieu  tenants 
fitted  to  lead  a  brigade  under  the  eve  of  Gen.  Lee  himself.  There  we 
saw  the  commander  of  our  brother  company  rise  to  be  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel ;  and  afterwards  many  of  our  own  men,  loving  and  honoring  him, 
followed  him  into  Starr's  Battery  and  Battalion. 

And  then  we  went  to  Bethel  :  we  have  passed  through  much  since 
then,  my  comrades,  but  I  think  that  the  first  sound  of  the  shrieking  -hell, 
the  first  blood  of  actual  war,  the  first  experience  of  battle,  can  never  be 
forgotten.  And  so,  although  many  tremendous  scenes  of  carnage  were 
witnessed  by  us  afterwards,  yet  the  memory  of  that  June  morning  will 
ever  be  fresh  in  our  minds. 

These  days  of  intimate  association  around  the  camp-fire,  in  the  mess, 
and  under  the  same  tent,  opened  the  eyes  of  men  to  each  others  qualities. 
Friendships  there  were  formed,  to  last  for  life;  antagonisms  there  arose, 
which  are  hard  to  be  forgotten. 

And  so  the  time  wore  on.  and  the  six  months  service  was  concluded. 
I  cannot  tell  you  of  the  further  incidents  of  the  Peninsular  campaign,  for 
fortune  removed  me  to  a  different  field;  nor  of  the  joyous  return  home 
of  the  1st  Regiment — but  many  here  were  eye  witnesses  of  the  scene, 

When  all  the  towers  rang  their  merry  peals." 

when  there  were  reunions,  for  a  time,  and  the  doors  of  happy  homes  were 
opened,  and  a  little  rest  was  taken,  so  soon  to  be  broken  for  a  longer  and 
deadlier  service. 

But  not  all  returned  from  this  campaign.  Amid  all  the  joyous  wel- 
coming there  were  some  aching  hearts:  Willey  McKethan,  John  D. 
Huske  and  Jas.  Weemyss,  were  left  behind.  Brave  fellows,  genial  com- 
panions, steadfast  friends,  good  soldiers,  they  were  spared  the  issue  of  the 
conflict,  and  went  to  their  long  rest  not  knowing  what  they  had  escaped. 

After  a  short  sojourn  at  home,  the  members  of  your  company  were 
scattered  throughout  the  army,  many  of  them  reaching  rank  and  distinc- 
tion, and  not  a  few  finding  bloody  graves  upon  embattled  fields.  It  was 
impossible,  at  the  short  notice  which  I  had  of  your  desire  that  I  should 
address  you  to-day,  to  prepare  a  correct  statement  of  those  who  belong 
to  the  Roll  of  Honor  of  your  company  killed  in  battle.  You  ought  to 
prepare  such  a  roll,  to  frame  it,  and  to  hang  it  in  the  most  sacred  place 
in  your  armory.  You  ought  to  look  upon  it  often,  and  to  keep  their 
names  always  in  your  memories.  You  ought  to  crown  it  with  immor- 
telles, and  when  you  go  on  Memorial  Day  to  the  quiet  resting  place  of 
the  Confederate  dead,  to  assist  in  that  most  tender  and  touching  cere- 
mony, the  one  pure,  bright,  angelic  offspring  of  a  bloody  war,  the  wo- 
man's tribute  to  her  dead  defenders — "Lord,  keep  their  memory  green" — 
when  you  go  with  them  on  that  most  sad  and  sulemu  day,  carry  your 
Roll  of  Honor  with  you  ;  that  though  some  of  them  may  sleep  in  distant 
valleys  far  from  home  and  kindred,  yet  their  names  may  be  remembered, 
and  have  their  share  of  floral  offerings. 

The  organization  of  your  company  was  not  lost  after  its  return  from 
Yorktown  ;  and  on  Feb.  22,   1862,  an  election   of  officers  was  had,  and 
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Peter  M.  Hale,  who  had  been  a  private  through  the  whole  tour  of  .ser- 
vice in  the  field,  was  elected  Major  commanding.  This  whs  a  just  trib- 
ute to  one  who  had,  in  the  intimate  association  of  camp  life,  endeared 
himself  to  all  his  comrades,  and  who,  though  now  residing  in  a  distant 
State,  is  with  us  in  heart,  I  know,  to-day — for  no  one  takes  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  everything  connected  with  our  good  old  town,  and 
especially  of  this  one  of  its  most  cherished  institutions.  In  March,  18  12, 
the  company  again  offered  its  services  in  defence  of  our  liberties.  It  was 
then  composed  of  about  40  men  ;  but  before  its  services  were  accepted 
most  of  the  members  had  volunteered  in  other  commands  and  gone  to 
the  front.  So  on  the  1st  of  April,  '62,  when  the  Clarendon  Guards  went 
to  Fort  Fisher  they  carried  in  their  ranks  the  commander  and  twelve 
men  of  your  company — all  that  was  left.  From  this  time  it  was  impos- 
sible to  keep  up  a  regular  organization,  but  a  few*  of  the  old  members 
were  accustomed  to  meet  at  the  former  stamping  ground  on  Crtfss  Creek, 
and  break  a  glass  to  the  memory  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,  and  this  continued 
until  after  our  sorrowful  defeat.  Even  such  celebrations  as  this  was  for- 
bidden by  the  military  satraps  who  had  become  our  rulers,  and  for  seve- 
ral years  there  was  no  open  recognition  of  the  day — until  your  recent  or- 
ganization, and  on  your  80th  anniversary  all  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of 
the  town  and  county  turned  out  to  welcome  you  to  the  ranks  again.  An 
honorable  son  came  from  a  sister  State  to  make  you  an  address,  and  your 
anniversary  dinner  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  many  friends  from 
abroad,  among  them  was  the  present  Governor  of  the  State,  who  enter- 
tained you  at  the  table  with  an  elegant  address. 

I  wi»h  I  had  had  the  time  to  collect  the  many  reminiscences  of  the  men 
and  times  of  the  old  Independent  company.  Its  history  is  so  interwoven 
with  that  of  the  town  itself  that  the  history  of  the  one  is  the  history  of 
the  other,  and  those  who  have  filled  the  posts  of  honor  in  the  company 
have  also  occupied  high  civic  positions  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  So  may 
it  ever  be.  May  the  officers  of  this  company  always  be  selected  from  the 
best  of  the  citizens.  May  the  esprit  du  corps  which  ever  animated  the 
members  and  made  them  not  only  good  soldiers,  but  good  citizens  also, 
prompt  you  in  the  discharge  of- every  duty,  and,  shirking  none,  to  ever 
continue  steadfast.  May  you  ever  be  ready  for  any  and  every  emergen- 
cy— brave  without  rashness,  filled  with  disciplined  courage,  obedient  to 
authority,  honorable  in  all  things  as  your  ancient  reputation. 

So  you  may  be  in  the  future  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  town,  the  re- 
liance of  her  people,  and,  with  your  brethren  of  the  LaFayette  Company, 
the  safety  and  protection  of  the  community.  And  at  the  100th  anniver- 
sary, which  is  not  far  distant,  may  our  sons  be  ready  to  take  our  places 
in  the  ranks,  and  pass  the  colors  on  unsullied  to  another  generation — and 
may  we  all  be  there  to  see  ! 
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The  Confederate  Dead. 


FROM  AX  UXrUBLISHED  POEM  BY  MA.I.  JNO.  W.    MOORE. 


Alas,  of  all  that 'goodly  band, 
So  long  nnconqiiered  in  their  might 
Their  banners  bore  across  the  land, 
Upholding  what  they  deemed  the  right, 
How  many  sleep  upon   the  hills 
The\T  rendered  famous  for  all  time  ! 
They  now  are  eased  of  life's  deep  ills 
The  frowning  height  no  more  they  climb. 

God  bless  the  dead  who  bravely  died 
In  cause  still  hallowed  by  their  blood  ! 
Thuy  rest  in  His  own  bosom  wide. 
No  longer  there  can  hate  or  feud 
Disturb  them  in  their  rest  serene,     - 
They  still  are  dear  to  us,  who  knew 
Those  heroes  'neath  their  hillocks  green, 
Who  of  their  comrades  left  so  few. 

Thev  knew  no  weakness  in  their  love, 

Sore  battle  did  their  valor  prove 

Long  for  their  homes  they  vainly  strove. 

The  bugle's  call  no  more  they  hear — 
The  drums  are  silent  on  each  ear. 
They  moulder  from  us  year  by  year. 

Let  memory  keep  their  image  bright, 
And  dream  of  them  each  silent  bighti 
And  bless  them  with  the  morning  light: 

Let  Winter  evenings  hear  the  tale 
Oft  told  our  children — hushed  and  pale 
At  bloodshed  which  could  not  prevail. 

Plow  they  as  one  to  four  fought  on, 
*    As  deadlier  still  the  years  were  grown. 
And  far  abroad  their  fame  was  blown. 

It  must  be  that  they  now  are  blest, 
They  do  not  live  in  land  oppressed, 
But  in  fair  scenes  know  ever  rest. 

The  wild  flower  blooms  upon  their  graves, 
The  robin  chants  his  sweetest  staves, 
The  green  grass  softly  o  er  them  waves. 

Earth's  weary  paths  they  long  s/ince  trod, 
They  fear  no  tyrant  or  his  rod. 
For  they  are  resting  on  with  God. 

A  dreamless  sleep  the}'  ever  know— 
They  would  not  now  resent  the  blow 
"Which  laid  them  in  their  graves  so  low  ; 

Each  Sabbath  finds  them  very  still — 
No  sound  is  on  the  wooded  hill, 
And  motionless  is  every  mill ; 


The  distant  church  bells  on  the  air 

Come  faintly  muffled  to  the  ear, 

Where  lips  still  breathe  their  names  in  [-aver 

The  lily  droops  its  pensive  head. 

The  hawk  sails  silent  far  o'erhead 

And  they  sleep  on  !  long  deaf  and  d»- ;•;. 

It  cannot  be  they  died  in  vain, 

Or  fruitless,  all  their  toil  and  paiu — 

The  martyr's  blood  must  have  its  gain. 

Those  lips  we  loved  are  very  mute. 

They  breathe  no  more  to  melting  lnte, 

But  still  they  bear  for  us  their  fruit — 
I 
i    They  live  exultant  with  the  years. 

They  meet  rhe -future  and  its  tears — 
I    Devotion  ever  bounty  bears. 

A  purpose  deep  was  in  their  loss, 

No  storm  in  vain  the  waves  shall  toss, 

God  lifts  us  by  each  heavy  cross, 

A  nobler,  newr  humanity 

Is  born  of  blood  shed  full  and  free, 

And  richer  grows  the  pruned  tree. 

Spent  strife  grows  pale  to  see  its  blood, 
lis  victim  cries,  from  where  he  stood. 
With  voice  that  melts  the  sterner  mood. 

Dear  Pity  wakes,  when  dying  cries 
Are  hushed,  and  God  from  silent  skies 
Shows  Might  wherein  its  weakness  lies. 

Contention  sees  a  single  side, 
It  feels  not,  that  in  compass  wide 
Are  other  views  to  make  us  bide, 

And  ponder  well  the  golden  rule 

That  Christ  once  gave,  our  hearts  to  school, 

Our  brother  was  not  made  our  tool. 

So  they  are  strong  in  silent  death — 
Though  lost  so  long  to  earthly  breath, 
Large  good  to  us  they  still  bequeath — 

The  nations  that  are  yet  unborn 
Will  sing  their  praise  amid  the  dawn 
Of  that  last  coming  blessed  morn, 

When  war  shall  come  again  no  more 
Upon  the  world's  redeemed  shore, 
Full-cleansed  of  all  its  guilt  and  gore. 

The  flowers  shall  bloom  for  other  eyes, 
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Fresh  moons  shall  wake  in  yon  rich  skies, 
And  they  become  dim  memories. 

New  lights  are  in  their  iormer  homes, 
Old  love  in  other  channel  roams, 
Strange  faces  haunt  their  ancient  rooms. 


Oh  !  Sacred  dead  !  Another  bl  -" 
Comes  softly  to  partake  your  rest 
A  little  while  we  weep  distressed. 

*Gen'l  Lee. 


The  "  Red  Infantry." 


Dedicated  to  Lieutenant  Col.  Jno.  D.  Taylor,  former  Co?nmander  of  the  Ut  Battalion  of  JV. 
C.  Heavy  Artillery  and  detachment  'd&th  y.  0.  RcgintenL 


O'er  the  breastworks  to  the  van, 
Rush  forward  every  man  ; 
And  many  a  face  grew  wan 

In  the  "Red  Infantry." 

On,  on,  they  wildly  rush, 

Through  thorns  and  tangled  brush — 

Ay,  gallantly  they  push — 

The  brave  "Red  Infantry." 

And  through  the  battle  smoke, 
Now  rapidly  they  broke, 
To  deal  a  mighty  stroke — 

The  brave  "Red  Infantry." 

With  many  a  hasty  yell. 
Which  oft  was  heard  to  swell, 
A  sign  that  all  is  well, 

Rush  the  "Red  Infantry." 

Up  to  the  first  redoubt, 
They  charge  the  enemy  out, 
And  raise  a  clam'rous  shout — 

The  brave  "Red  Infantry." 

Goldpboro',  N.  C,  June  9th,  1866. 


The  enemy  secure, 

From  a  second  breastwork  |  our, 

Their  deadly  missies  o'er 

The  brave  "Red  Infantry." 

And  many  a  gallant  brave, 
Now  found  a* gory  grave; 
And  none  would  succor,  save 

The  brave  "Red  Infantry." 

The  bugle  sounds  retreat. 
And  swarming  missiles  fleet 
Their  gallant  ranks  deplete — 

The  brave  "Red  Infantry." 

And  many  a  cruel  dart 
Pierced  many  a  manly  heart : 
But  well  they  bore  their  part — 

The  brave  "Red  Infantry." 

They  went  in  proud  array, 
And  bleeding  came  away  ; 
Their  names  will  live  for  aye — 

The  brave  "Red  Infantry." 

Habbt  Lightheart. 


*The  1st  Battalion  of  Heavy  Artillery  were  serving  as  infantry,  and  the  artillery  trim- 
mings to  their  uniforms  caused  them  to  be  designated  by  the  South  Carolinians  and  Geor- 
gians a9  the  "Red  Infantry."  This  Battalion  went  into  the  charge  at  B^ntonville  with  267 
rank  and  file,  and  came  out  with  115.  Every  officer  was  killed,  wounded  or  captared,  ex- 
cept two.  Capt  Rankin  being  among  those  killed.  Col.  Taylor,  who  was  in  coinr.iand,  lost 
an  arm  while  gallantly  leading  his  men  up  to  the  enemy's  breastworks. 
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From  the  Correspondence  of  General  L.  O'li.  Branch, 


Extract  from  a  private  letter  written  4  miles  from  Fairfax  (J.  fll,15  miles 
from  Washington  D.  C. 

"Since  I  wrote  you  last,  we  have  been  almost  constantly  in  the  ene- 
my's rear,  and  communication  with  home  has  been  impossible.  We 
have  performed  the  most  remarkable  marches  recorded  in  history.  It' 
we  had  not  the  actual  experience  it  would  not  be  credited  that  human 
nature  could  endure  what  we  have  endured.  Fighting  all  day  and 
marching  all  night — not  tor  one  day  only,  but  for  a  whole  week.  The 
little  sleep  we  have  had  has  been  on  the  battlefield  surrounded  bv  the 
dead  and  wounded.  Some  of  the  soundest  sleep  I  have  ever  had,  has 
been  on  the  naked  ground,  without  cover,  and  the  rain  pouring  down  in 
torrents.  The  only  rations  we  have  had  for  a  week  are  fresh  beef — our 
wagon  trains  can't  keep  up  with  us.  My  brigade  has  been  in  nearly 
every  battle,  sometimes  in  the  lead,  and  always  among  the  foremost.  It 
has  buffered  severely,  but  has  behaved  splendidly.  I  go  with  them  in 
every  battle,  and  in  all  the  hail. of  bullets  I  have  gone  through,  have  not 
had  my  skin  broken. 

"At  Manassas  my  brigade  had  the  satisfaction  of  whipping  Burnside, 
and  taking  prisoners"  from  him  two  days  in  succession. 

"Twice  our  corps  lias  passed  entirely  around  the  enemy,  getting  be- 
tween him  and  Washington,  and  destroying  countless  quantities  ot  his 
stores.     At  Manassas  we  burned  150  loaded  cars. 

"No  brigade  in  the  service  has  been  in  as  many  battles,  and  done  so 
much  hard  service  as  mine." 


Extract  from  a  private  letter  from  Frederick  City,  Jfd. 

"Having  driven  the  enemy  from  Virginia,  we  are  now  at  the  old  cap- 
ital or  Maryland.     Our  corps  has  thus  far  continued  in  advance. 

"We  crossed  the  Potomac  day  before  yesterday  and  continued  the  march 
until  10  o'clock  at  night,  when  we  turned  in  a  field  for  the  eight. 

"Gen'l  Jackson  sent  me  an  order  to  have  two  days  provisions  cooked 
immediately.  I  sent  him  word  we  had  nothing  to  cook — and  would  be 
glad  to  know  where  I  could  get  something  for  my  men.  He  sent  word 
back  that  I  should  send  the  men  into  a  corntield  near  by  to  till  their  hav- 
ersacks with  roasting  ears.  I  did  so,  and  told  him  we  would  be  ready  to 
march  in  two  hours.  Before  daylight  we  were  off,  and  reached  here  by 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

"Such  is  the  character  of  the  service  this  corps  has  been  rendering — 
marching,  fighting  and  starving,  almost  incessantly,  night  and  day.  I 
would  not  have  believed  without  actual  experience  that  flesh,  blood  and 
muscle  could  stand  what  we  have  stood. 

I  have  been  for  several  days  in  command  of  the  division.  I  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  the  head  of  six  brigades  composing  about  half  of  Gen M  Jack- 
son's corps." 
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Ectraei  from  a  private  letter  written  at  Frederick,  Md.,  Sept.  &tk$  LS62. 
"We  have  done  so  much  hard  fighting  since  crossing  the  Rappahan- 
nock that  I  cannot  undertake  to  give  particulars.  In  fcheflght  of  Friday 
near  Manassas,  Gen'l  Gregg's  Brigade  was  on  my  right.  He  bad  re- 
pulsed an  attack  on  his  line,  and  was  again  furiously  assailed  by  a  fr< 
column.  Seeing  the  enemy  were  concentrating  their  efforts  ai  that  point, 
I  extended  my  line  so  as  to  place  one  of  my  regiments,  (the  37th;  behind 
him,  and  informed  him  I  would  support  him  if  he  should  need  it.  In  a 
few  minutes  Gregg's  Brigade  came  back  retreating,  and  the  enemy  in 
close  pursuit.  Gen'l  Gregg,  then  asked  me  for  support.  I  ordered  Col. 
Barbour  to  advance  with  the  37th,  and  to  assail  the  enemy  on  meeting 
them.  Without  halting,  I  ran  across  the  road  under  a  hail  storm  of  shot, 
for  another  regiment.  The  7th  was  nearest.  Calling  for  Col.  Haywood 
I  learned  that  he  was  already  wounded,  and  calling  on  the  7th  to  follow 
me,  I  led  it  to  the  support  of  the  37th.  These  regiments  swept  the  enemy 
back  in  almost  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  regaining  the  ground  lost  by  Gen'l 
Gregg,  and  re-establishing  our  line  at  that  point.  The  enemy  made  six 
distinct  attackson  this  point,  with  as  many  fresh  columns,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  breaking  it.  In  the  meantime,  we  had  been  re-inforced,  and  at  this 
place  the  fiercest  battle  of  the  war  took  place.  During  the  two  last  at- 
tacks, I  had  not  a  round  of  ammunition  in  my  brigade,  and  all  I  could 
do,  was  to  stand  in  line  of  battle  with  bayonet  fixed,  determined  to  re- 
ceive them  in  that  way  if  they  should  break  the  line  before  me.  Gen'l 
Gregg  and  his  officers,  in  the  strongest  terms  thanked  me,  and  said  I  had 
saved  the  day,  and  saved  them  from  a  route.  When  I  wanted  to  throw 
out  pickets,  I  had  all  the  cartridges  box  examined  and  could  only  find 
24  cartridges  in  the  brigade.  I  placed  a  regiment  on  picket  with  orders 
to  give  the  24  cartridges  to  twelve  picked  men,  and  the  balance  of  the 
regimeut  should  stand  guard  with  fixed  bayonets.  Ask  your  father  if  he 
stood  on  picket  in  the  war  of  1812,  with  fixed  bayonets  and  no  powder, 
within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy.  The  expedition  of  Jackson's 
Corps  from  the  Rappahannock  to  Manassas,  and  thence  to  this  place,  is 
the  most  daring  and  extraordinary  in  the  history  of  wars." 
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The  battles  of  Manassas  commenced  the  29th  of  August,  and  ended 
the  1st  of  September,  1862. 

Sept.  2d  — Winchester,  Va.,  evacuated  by  the  Federals.  B^fi >re  leav- 
ing they  blew  up  their  magazine,  and  destroyed  two  blocks  of  buildings. 
The  Confederate  cavalry  took  immediate  possession. 

Sept.  8th. — Gov.  Yance  inaugurated  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  to 
serve  until  the  1st  day  of  January,  1865,  in  pursuance  of  his  election, 
and  the  ordinance  of  the  Convention  on  the  subject. 
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Sept.  6th. — The  Confederates  make  an  attack  on  Washington,  X.  C. 
They  succeeded  in  driving  the  Yankees  with  some  loss  from  the  tdnrn. 
and  held  it  ior  two  or  three  hours,  when  the  enemy 'e  ganboate  compelled 
our  troops  to  retire.  The  Confederates  succeeded  in  bringing  oft*  three 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  expedition  failed  in  its  chief  object,  which  was 
the  surprise  of  the  town  and  capture  of  a  great  many  runaway  negroes 
who  were  harbored  in  it.  The  1l  ankees  had  been  apprised  of  the  in- 
tended assault  upon  the  town,  and  were  consequently  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  Confederates. 

Sept.  Oth. — The  Confederates  make  a  brilliant  dash  upon  Williams- 
burg. The  Federals  were  pursued  to  their  camps  which  they  quickly 
deserted,  and  only  stopped  when  they  had  found  shelter  in  Fort  Magru- 
der,  some  diitance  below  Williamsburg'.  The  Confederates  were  com- 
manded by  Shingler  of  the  'Tlolcomb  Legion"  of  South  Carolina, 

Sept.  — .  — The  Confederates  of  Gen'l  Loring's  command  eaptnre 
Buchanan,  Upshur  C.  II.,  with  5,000  stand  of  finns  and  immense  stores, 
all  of  which  were  destroyed.  The  next  <J-dy  they  (the  Confederate.-)  cap- 
tured Weston.  The  next  day  they  took  Glens vi lie.  The  next  day  they 
took  Col.  Rathbone  and  his  regiment  at  Roane  Court  House.  The  next 
day  they  drove  a  force  of  the  enemy  from  Raven's  wood,  and  the  next 
day  they  crossed  into  Ohio,  marching  twenty  miles  in  that  State. 

Sept.  11th. — Engagement  at  Fayette  Court  House  between  the  Con- 
federates under  Gen'l  Loring,  and  the  Federals,  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  the  place  by  the  Confederates,  alter  a  severely  contested  battle. 
The  enemy  were  reinforced,  and  while  the  army  lay  on  their  arms 
readv  to  renew  the  fight  in  the  morning  the  enemy  tied.  Gen'l  Loring 
is  now  pursuing  with  all  his  forces. 

Sept.  — .  — After  righting  two  obstinately  contested  fights  to  day.  one 
at  Cotton  Hill,  and  the  other  at  Gauley.  The  enemy  have  been  put  to 
tlight  down  the  Kanawha,  and  the  Confederates  are  now  in  possession  of 
their  former  position  at  Gauley,  with  their  wagons,  trains,  and  some 
stores.  The  Confederates  are  now  crossing  the  Kanawha,  and  in  full 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.     Gen'l  Loring  again  commanded  the  Confederates. 

Sept.  13th. — After  incessant  skirmishing  from  Gauley  down,  Gen'l  Lo- 
ring's  command  took  possession  of  Charlestown,  Kanawha  county.  The 
enemy  made  strong  resistence,  burning  their  stores,  and  most  of  this  town 
in  their  retreat.     He  is  now  in  full  retreat. 

The  advance  guard  of  Gen'l  Price's  army,  under  Gen'l  Armstrong, 
surprised  and  attacked  the  Yankees  at  luka,  driving  them  out  of  the 
town,  and  capturing  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  Gen.  Price  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army  come  up  the  following  day.  The  enemy  fled  in 
the  direction  of  Eastport. 

Sept.  Htfe; — Terrible  battle  at  Boonsboro,  Md.,  iri  which  the  Confed- 
erates were  victorious.  Gen'l  McClellan  attacked  Gen'i  D.  H.  Hill. 
The  fight  lasted  all  day,  with  heavy  loss  on  both  sides.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  Hill  was  reinforced  by  Longstreet,  when  the  battle  was  renewed 
and  McClellan  driven  back  three  miles. 

Mumfordsville,  Ky.,  surrendered  to  the  Confederates  under  Gen'l  Brax- 
ton Bragg. 
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Sept.  15th. — Harper's  Ferry  surrendered  to  ns  with  larg^  numbers  of 
negroes,  ammunition,  stores,  &c.  The  surrender  was  made  to  Gen:l  A. 
P.  Hill.  The  prisoners,  consisting  of  11,000,  were  immediately  paroled. 
It  is  regarded  by  all  as  one  of  the  most  masterly  feats  of  the  war. 

Sept.  17th. — The  most  terrific  battle  of  the  war  fought  at  Sharpebnrg, 
Md.  It  raged  with  great  fury  for  several  hours.  The  loss  on  both  sides 
immense.  The  advantage  remained  with  the  Confederates,  who  retained 
possession  of  the  field.  The  shock  of  battle  was  the  most  tremendous 
that  ever  occurred  upon  this  continent,  and  the  result  was  the  severest, 
and  the  most  damaging  that  the  enemy  had  received  in  the  whole  cam- 
paign. 

Sept.  18th. — Day  of  thanksgiving  in  the  Confederate  States  by  order  of 
President  Davis. 

Sept.  20th. — Severe  engagement  near  Shepherdstown.  The  enemy 
having  crossed  a  large  number  over  near  Shepherdstown  were  immedi- 
ately attacked  by  Gen'l  Jackson's  Corps,  and  routed.  iheir  loss  very 
heavy.     Quite  a  number  of  arms  taken. 

Oct.  3rd. — Skirmish  at  Franklin,  Ya.  In  the  early  portion  of  the 
day,  it  was  carried  on  exclusively  b}T  the  Yankee  gunboat-,  and  a  few 
sharpshooters  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates  ;  the  gunboats  were  com- 
pelled to  retire.  In  the  afternoon  a  severe  skirmish  occurred  with  their 
infantry  when  they  were  again  obliged  to  retreat.  Not  much  loss  on 
either  side. 


Stirring  Address  from  General  A.  P.  Hill. 

Headquarters  Light  Division, 
Camp  Branch,  September  24th.  1S62. 
Soldiers  of  the  Light  Division — You  have  done  well,  and  I   am  well 
pleased  with  you. 

You  have  fought  in  every  battle  from  Mechanicsville  to  Shepherds- 
town, and  no  man  can  yet  say  that  the  Light  Division  was  ever  broken. 
You  held  the  left  at  Manassas  against  overwhelming  numbers  and  saved 
the  army.  You  saved  the  day  at  Sharp-burg,  and  at  Shepherdstown  you 
were  selected  to  face  a  storm  of  round  shot,  shell  and  grape,  such  as  I 
have  never  before  seen.  I  am  proud  to  say  to  you  that  your  services 
are  appreciated  by  our  General,  and  that  you  have  a  reputation  in  this 
army  which  it  should  be  the  object  of  every  officer  and  private  to  sustain. 

[Signed]  A.P.Hill. 

Official  :  Maj.  Gen. 

R.  J.   WlNGATE,  A.  A.  G. 
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TO  NORTE  CAROLINIANS  WHEREVER  THEY  MAY  BE. 

The  enterprise  in  which  the  writer  is  engaged  claims  jour  attention 
and  should  command  your  support.  "Our  Living  axd  Our  Dead"  was 
established  with  this  object  in  view.  The  proprietor  of  the  paper  thought 
that  those  who  fought  for  the  State  and  in  obedience  to  her  call,  who 
died  on  the  battle-field,  ur  of  disease  in  her  defence ;  or  who  survived  the 
long  war,  wounded  and  maimed,  with  health  broken  and  fortunes  gone  ; 
or  who  came  from  the  contest  strong  in  health,  unbroken  j  in  spirit  and 
energy,  after  the  faithful  performance  of  every  duty  which  that  contest  had 
imposed,  deserved  well  of  the  State  ;  and  he  thought  their  names  should 
go  down  to  posterity  upon  the  page3  of  history.  He  had  carefully  examined 
many  books  written  with  the  ostensible  object  of  giving  truthful  ac- 
counts of  battles  and  events  which  had  occurred  from  1860  to  1S65,  but 
which  almost  entirely  ignored  the  presence  and  deeds  of  the  soldiers  of 
North  Carolinia  ;  and  he  had  noticed,  time  and  again,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war,  allusions  to  his  native  State,  and  to  the  brave  men  she 
had  sent  to  the  field,  unwarranted  in  fact,  unworthy  in  tone,  and,  which 
if  permitted,  unnoticed  and  unrebuked,  to  remain  as  the  sources  from 
which  the  future  historian  was  to  draw  the  materials  for  his  labors — that 
then  rank  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  "good  old  Xorth  State"  and  her 
gallant  sons.  Impelled  by  a  devoted  love  for  our  good  old  mother,  and 
a  desire  to  do  simple  justice  to  the  memory  of  her  dead,  and  to  .the  gal- 
lant achievements  of  her  living,  he  started  the  enterprise,  after  waiting 
for  several  years  for  others  to  undertake  the  task,  and  after  a  years'  pub- 
lication, in  the  form  of  a  newspaper,  he  has  thought  it  better,  in  order  to 
give  more  permanence  to  the  work,  and  to  place  it  in  better  form  for 
preservation,  in  future  to  publish  it  in  the  form  of  a  magazine.  The 
first  number  is  now  before  you. 

Whether  the  self-imposed  task,  undertaken  with  the  object  mentioned 
above,  shall  prove  one  of  love,  as  well  as  of  duty,  it  is  for  you,  Xorth 
Carolinians,  to  say.     If  you  shall  come  forward  to  the  support  of  the  en- 
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terprise,  as  you  should,  furnishing  the  necessary  material  in  your  posses- 
sion, or  which  you  can  gather;  encouraging  by  word  and  deed  the  pro- 
prietor ;  criticizing  judiciously,  but  in  no  factious  spirit,  his  labors  ;  giv- 
ing to  the  readers  of  the  magazine  the  results'of  your  own  experience  on 
the  battle-field,  in  camp,  in  hospital,  or  in  prison  ;  relating  to  the  gallant 
deeds  of  your  fellow-soldiers,  who  distinguished  themselves  and  shed  lus- 
tre upon  the  cause,  by  acts  of  prowess,  of  heroism,  of  fortitude,  and  of 
devotion  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  death  ;  thus  perpetuating  the  name  of 
such  individual  officers  and  privates  who  deserve  especial  mention  for 
their  gallantry;  and  supplying  omissions  in  the  narrative  of  others,  and 
corrections  wherever  needed,  then  will  the  work  be  one  in  which  all  can 
take  pride,  and  one  which  the  future  historian  of  our  State  will  seek  with 
avidity,  in  order  to  draw  therefrom  facts  and  incidents  with  which  to  de- 
light posterity,  and  make  our  children's  children  proud  of  the  ancestors 
from  which  they  sprang.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  turn  a  cold  shoul- 
der upon  this  effort  to  do  justice  to  the  sons  of  North  Carolina,  or  give  to 
it  but  a  lukewarm  support,  it  will  die,  as  many  other  good  works  have 
done,  and  prove  another  lasting  monument  to  that  want  of  State  pride 
which  has  ever  characterized  our  people,  and  which  greatly  distinguishes 
them  from  our  neighbors. 

The  work  which  the  writer  has  determined  to  accomplish  is  one  of  no 
ordinary  magnitude — unaided  he  cannot  succeed  however  great  may  be 
his  determination  ;  but  properly  assisted  and  encouraged  success  is  cer- 
tain. That  you,  living  sons  of  North  Carolina,  will  do  your  whole  duty 
in  this  matter,  he  will  not  for  a  moment  doubt.  Your  duty  to  your  dead 
comrades  and  to  posterity  requires  this,  and  you  cannot  resist  the  demand 
such  duty  imposes.  Let  us  all  then  work  to  make  the  magazine  worthy 
the  object  it  is  designed  to  accomplish,  and  the  State  which  we  are  all 
proud  to  call  our  mother. 


STATE  PRIDE. 

One  object  we  hope  to  accomplish  by  the  publication  of  a  magazine 
wholly  devoted  to  themes,  purely  North  Carolinian,  is  to  arouse  and  cher- 
ish a  commendable  State  pride.  In  an  address  delivered  before  the  two 
Literary  Societies  of  Chapel  Hill,  in  1S55,  by  Geo.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Wil- 
mington, the  distinguished  orator  used  these  words  : 

"The  undefinable  spirit  of  patriotism  has  no  element  so  powerful  as  a 
high  and  justifiable  State  pride.  The  citizen  who  cannot  feel  it  may 
punctually  pay  his  tithe  of  mint,  anise  and  cummin  ;  but  in  all  the  high- 
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er  duties  of  citizenship,  he  will  neglect  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 
Ill  fares  it  with  the  State  which  can  appeal  to  its  children  by  no  nobler 
tie  than  a  "narrow  affection  for  the  spot  where  they  were  born." 

"While  rejoicing,  as  North  Carolinians,  that  the  records  of  the  past  en- 
title you  to  the  most  honorable  pride,  remember  that  in  so  doing  they  call 
upon  you  for  the  exercise  of  the  noblest  patriotism.  Keep  ever  green  the 
memory  of  your  illustrious  dead.  Let  them  live  and  shine  in  your  hearts 
forever  ;  not  prompting  you  to  empty  boasting,  but  quickening  every 
generous  impulse,  and  stirring  in  you  the  purest  ambition." 

What  was  then  so  well  said  we  re-iterate  to  day,  and  ask  our  readers 
ever  to  recur  with  becoming,  high  and  justifiable  State  pride  to  the  mem- 
ory of  our  illustrious  dead,  and  to  follow  with  like  pride  the  glorious  ex- 
ample set  by  thousands  of  the  living  sons  of  North  Carolina,  remembering 
that  no  State  is  so  worthy  their  love,  in  whatever  light  she  may  be 
viewed.  Why  we  should  cherish  this  State  pride,  it  [will  be  our  duty  in 
the  future  pages  of  this  magazine  to  show. 


TO  BRIGADE  AND  DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


It  is  certainly  incumbent  upon  you,  and  you  will  doubtless  esteem  it  a 
great  pleasure,  to  prepare  for  publication  Sketches  of  the  Operati-jns  of 
your  several  commands  during  the  four  years  of  war.  Wnat  yon  are 
pleased  to  prepare,  it  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  publish  in  Oik  Liv- 
ing and  Our  Dead.  The  brave  men,  officers  and  privates,  wno  served 
under  you  ask  this  much  of  you,  that  you  will  not  leave  your  gallant 
Brigades  and  Divisions  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Northern  Historian?. 
Do  them  and  yourselves  justice;  and  place  them  and  their  deeds  upon 
record,  as  you  knew  them,  and  they  will  be  satisfied.  We  now  present 
you  the  proper  medium  through  which  to  communicate.  The  people  of 
Korth  Carolina  will  read  what  vou  write,  will  sfive  credence  to  your 
statements,  and  the  truth  will  be  vindicated.     Let  us  hear  from  you. 


published  a  historical  sketch  of  this  noble  regiment  which  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  gallant  brigade  commanded  by  Gen'l  John  It.  Cooke.  In  or- 
der to  correct  some  errors,  which  unavoidable  crept  into  the  sketch  in 
the  course  of  publication,  and  that  this  well  written  account  of  a  fine 
regiment  may  be  preserved  in  more  enduring  form,  and  that  others  may 
emulate  the  excellent  example  set  by  Capt.  James  A.  Graham,  we  shall 
republish  the  history  of  the  regiment  in  the  October  number  oi  the  Mag- 
azine. 

Surely  the  commanders  of  the  many,  many  noble  regiments  sent  out 
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from  this  State  will  soon  awake  to  a  sense  of  the  duty  they  owe  to  the 
men  they  commanded,  and  to  the  State  they  honored,  and  having  awaked 
will  prepare  for  publication  similar  sketches  of  the  troops  commanded 
by  them. 


A  Host  of  Contributors. — If  all  contribute  to  our  pages  who  have 
promised,  our  magazine  will  never  lack  interest  or  readers.  We  have 
the  right  to  expect  articles  from  the  pens  of  gentlemen  in  the  State, 
among  the  first  in  intellect  and  attainments  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  late  war,  or  who  have  the  requisite  information  in  regard  to  others 
who  sealed  their  devotion  to  the  cause  with  their  blood,  or  who  have  the 
necessary  data  to  enable  them  to  give  our  readers  historical  sketches  of 
great  value. 

Our  Title  Page. — While  our  title  page  presents  a  neat  and  attractive 
appearance,  it  is  not  the  one  that  will  [shortly  grace  our  cover.  As  an 
appropriate  and  beautiful  design,  we  have  selected  the  Confederate  mon- 
ument at  Wilmington,  and  we  are  sure,  when  the  designer  and  engraver 
shall  have  performed  their  work,  our  subscribers  will  thank  us  fur  the 
choice  we  have  made.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  under  obligations  to 
Messrs.  Edwards,  Broughton  <fe-Co.,  for  one  so  tasteful  a3  adorns  this  issue. 


Gen.  Bragg. — The  Official  Report  ot  the  Kentucky  Campaign  of 
1862,  made  by  Gen'l  Bragg,  is  laid  before  our  readers  in  this  number. 
But  few  North  Carolinians  ever  saw  it  before.  The  Western  Army 
comprised  fonr  regiments  of  N.  C.  Troop3  and  many  natives  of  the  State 
serving  in  other  commands,  and  everything  pertaining  to  that  command 
will  be  read  with  interest. 


Write  over  tour  own  Names. — All  matter  intended  for  publication 
should  have  the  name  of  the  author  attached.  The  living  can  then 
know  the  amount  of  credence  to  be  given  to  every  statement  published. 
and  each  writer  should  be  so  careful  in  what  he  writes  for  posterity,  as 
to  be  willing  to  append  his  name  to  everything  he  writes. 


.  Our  Camp  Chest.—- All  remember  "The  Haversack"  of  The  Land  We 
Love.  We  purpose  to  make  "Our  Camp  Chest"  a  similar  feature  of  Our 
Living  and  Our  Dead.  We  trast  it  will  be  kept  full  of  choice  anecdotes 
never  before  published,  and  of  such  as  will  bear  republication. 


Our  Editorial  Department. — So  soon  as  our  engagements  will  per- 
mit, we  purpose  to  devote  more  space  and  time  to  the  editoral  depart- 
ment of  our  Magazine. 
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TJ'he  value  that  this  Department  of  oar  magazine,  if  the  statistical  and 
descriptive  matter  is  furnished,  will  prove  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State- 
must  be  apparent  to  every  one.  North  Carolina  is  rich  in  everything 
requisite  to  make  a  great  and  populous  State.  Every  section,  East,  West, 
North,  Centre,  and  South  is  full  of  wealth,  when  developed.  The  soil  is 
very  productive  where  properly  cultivated  ;  the  forests  are  rich  in  choice 
timber  ;  the  streams  are  full  of  lish  ;  the  mountains  and  hills  abound  in 
rich  ores,  in  coal,  in  marble,  in  granite,  and  other  stones  suitable  for  buil- 
ding. Lands  are  cheap,  and  present  inducements  to  the  industrious  im- 
migrant that  few  other  States  offer  ;  and  yet  there  are  comparatively  few 
of  our  own  people  even  who  are  fully  aware  of  the  greatness  of  our  State, 
and  the  rich  future  in  store  for  her,  if  her  resources  shall  ever  be  devel- 
oped, and  her  mountain  land  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

We  feel  confident  if  the  great  beauty  of  our  mountain  valleys,  the  rich 
slopes  of  our  hillsides,  the  sublime  grandeur  of  our  mountain  peaks,  the 
rich  ore  in  their  bosoms,  our  fountains  of  never  failing  health,  our 
streams,  affording  abundant  and  never  failing  water-power,  and  our  varied 
mines  of  health  and  wealth,  could  be  appreciated,  that  at  no  distant  day 
our  mountain  land  would  be  the  seat  of  a  dense  and  thriving  population. 
that  every  industry  would  prosper,  and  that  we  all  should  be  proud  to 
claim  North  Carolina  as  our  home. 

If  the  money,  annually  spent  by  North  Carolinians  in  visiting  and  so- 
journing in  other  States  during  the  summer  months,  should  be  expended 
at  home,  we  should  soon  note  the  difference  in  the  manner  of  speaking  of 
our  own  State  and  people.  What  i3  derided  now,  would  be  applauded 
then  ;  and  we  would  soon  learn  that  for  every  good  quality  of  other 
States,  for  every  beautiful  scene,  for  every  grand  display  of  nature  ob- 
served elsewhere,  stirring  our  sense  of  beauty  to  its  very  depths,  we  had 
one  still  better,  still  more  beautiful,  still  grander  at  home,  in  North  Car- 
lina  ;  and  that  we  had  failed  until  now  to  recognize  the  fact,  because  we 
had  spent  our  time  in  searching  for  the  beauties  and  pleasures  of  other 
lands,  ignoring  our  own. 
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When  our  design  is  thoroughly  understood,  and  the  full  purpose  of  our 
enterprise  appreciated,  all  that  is  beautiful,  great  and  good  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  State  will  find  a  competent  describer,  and  Xortli  Carolina 
shall  be  recognized,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a  great  State,  rich  iu  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  sustain  a  densely  thriving,  prosperous,  and  com- 
paratively happy  people.  Who  will  aid  us,  in  each  section  of  the  State, 
to  show  the  readers  of  this  department  of  Our  Living  and  Our  Ddad, 
by  vivid,  but  truthful,  pen-pictures  what  a  glorious  State  we  have, 
and  how  proudwe  shouln'all  be  to  call  her '"mother  V7 


DESCRIPTIVE  ANB  ST ATIST1CAEDEPARTMENT. 


In  order  that  our  readefs^iriay  better  understand  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  population,  crops;  trade,  &e,  in  the  several  localities  des- 
cribed, from  time  to  time,  ib;this  Department  of  our  Magazine,  we  shall 
derail  ourselves  of  all  the  information  within  our  reach,  to  give  accurate 
.aceonnts  of  those  localities  at  as  early  periods  of  time  as  we  can  obtain. 

As  first  in  point  of  trade,  we  select  Wilmington,  the  commercial  Me- 
tropolis of  the  State,  giving  two  sketches,  the  one  written  in  1815,  by 
Joshua  Potts,  and  the  other  in   1843-,  by  Robert  W.  Brown.     That  the 
■statements  contained  in  them  are  reliable  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
•Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city,  the  pamphlet  from  which  we  extract 
them  having  been  published,  by  order  of  that  body,  in  1872.     We  shall 
i follow  up  these   sketches  by  one  of  later  date  rn   our  October  number, 
which  will  show  the  present  commercial   value   of  Wilmington,  and  its' 
;  rapid  growth  since  1843. 


On  i  the  Trade  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  ^*Y  lsV  &l&r 


BY  JOSHUA   POTTS. 

Wilmington,  though  but  a  small  port,  affords  in  season  and  in  propor- 
tionate quantities,  nearly  all  the  various  kinds  of  produce  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  growth  of  the  United  States,  collectively — such  is  the  effect 
of  an  intermediate  climate,  an  extensive  territory  of  different  soil,  and 
diversity  in  occupation  of  numerous  inhabitants. 

Portable  articles  of  Produce  are  brought  from  the  interior  country,  by 
land  carriage,  to  the  inland  towns  on  the  head  of  boating  navigation  ; 
thence  they  are  carried  down  to  Wilmington  in  large  fiat  boats,  calcula- 
ted for  that  purpose. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  country*  transportation  of  Lumber,  Xaval 
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Stores,  Timber  and    Spars,  is    facilitated   by    rafts,  conducted  by  a   few 
bands  down  numerous  rivers  and  creeks. 

In  times  of  uninterrupted  commerce,  many  ships  and  vessels  of  consid- 
erable burthen  were  annually  loaded  here  and  bound  for  European  ports 
with  cargoes  of  Naval  Stores,  Tobacco,  Flaxseed,  Cotton,  Rice,  and  large 
Timber  of  Pitch  Pine  ;  their  cargoes  are  duunaged  and  stowed  with 
Staves. 

Our  produce  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  markets  of  West  India  Is- 
lands, and  when  we  have  a  free  trade,  many  vessels  of  Wilmington  and 
the  Northern  States,  during  winter  and  spring,  load  here,  and  depart  for 
the  West  Indies  in  as  many  directions  as  there  are  Islands,  their  cargoes 
assorted  with  Lumber,  Flour,  Rice,  Pork,  Bacun,  Lard,  Butter,  Tobacco, 
Tar,  Live  Stock,  &c. 

A  proportion  of  our  produce  is  transported  coastwise  to  various  ports, 
but  that  of  New  York  the  principal — and  vice  versa,  the  merchants  and 
dealers  of  Wilmington  and  Fayetteville  are  generally  furnished  with  a 
variety  of  merchandize  from  sundry  ports  on  the  Northern  coast — espe- 
cially from  New  York.  Regular  packets  ply  between  Wilmington  and 
New  York. 

Excellent  crops  of  various  kinds  of  produce  are  annually  produced 
throughout  this  country.  Our  market  opens  in  November,  is  brisk  in 
December,  increases  in  January,  February  and  March — slackens  in  April 
■ — declines  in  May,  and  ends  in  June.  The  Summer  and  Fall  months,  in 
regard  to  trade,  are  dull,  and  the  Fall  sickly. 

Those  kinds  of  our  produce,  of  the  first  importance,  are  noted  for  the 
present  year  as  follows  : 

Tobacco  is  raised  only  in  the  upper  country;  is.brougkt  and  inspected 
at  Fayetteville,  at  the  head  of  boating  navigation,  ninety  miles  above 
Wilmington.  It  may  be  had  at  Fayetteville,  almost  at  any  time  of  the 
year;  but  is  more  plenty  between  December  and  March.  Of  late  years 
the  quantity  has  been  reduced,  and  the  culture  of  Cotton  substituted,  as 
being  less  precarious,  less  toilsome,  and  of  more  profit  than  Tobacco. 
Within  the  last  fifteen  years,  Tobacco  has  been  lessened  in  culture  more 
than  one-half  of  former  crops.  Its  , quality  has  been  said  to  have  been 
inferior  to  that  of  Virginia,  but  of  late  it  has  been  produced  of  amended 
goodness,  and  some  of  it  prime.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  uniformly  pur- 
chased from  the  planters  by  merchants  at  Fayetteville,  and  by  them  ex- 
ported to  Europe  or  sold  again  in  the  United  States. 

Cotton,  Upland,  is  but  of  recent  cultivation  in  thi3  State,  and  is  in- 
creasing in  quantity  ;  the  quality  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  South  Car- 
olina or  Georgia.  The  planters  at  first  put  up  their  Cotton  in  round 
bags,  but  of  late  much  of  it  is  packed  in  square  bales.  There  is  no  in- 
spection of  Cotton. 

Rice — A  fine  crop  is  raised  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington,  near 
tide-water,  of  quality  equal  to  any  in  the  Southern  States;  and  a  charge 
for  the  rough  casks  which  contain  it,  is  always  made  by  the  planters. 

Flour — The  usual  crop  of  considerable  quantity  :  of  late  years  subject 
to  a  good  inspection,  and  marked  under  several  qualities  ;  the  superfine 
is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Middle  States. 
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Corn  is  seldom  either  plenty  or  cheap  in  Wilmington.  The  countrv 
around  does  not  produce  it  in  sufficient  quantity  for  exportation. 

Tar  is  not  made  in  as  large  quantity  as  formerly,  nor  is  it  produced  and 
brought  to  market  with  the  same  ease  ; — it  is  an  article  subject  to  waste, 
and  the  price  generally  low.  Countrymen,  in  many  insiances,  have  paid 
attention  to  Cotton  and  Timber  ;  and  numerous  inhabitants  of  that  de- 
scription have  removed  to  the  Western  States.  Since  the  return  of  peace. 
however,  the  demand  for  Tar  and  Turpentine  has  raised  the  value  of  those 
articles  to  an  encouraging  price.  It  is  rafted  to  Wilmington,  and  after 
being  coopered  and  inspected,  is  transported  coastwise,  and  a  proportion 
shipped  for   European  ports. 

Turpentine  is  seen  at  market  from  June  to  December.  In  consequence 
of  the  late  war,  the  quantity  has  been  reduced,  and  prices  depressed  ;  the 
present  demand,  however,  has  enhanced  the  value.  There  is  scarcity  at 
present. 

Flaxseed^  as  well  as  Tobacco  and  Flour,  is  raised  in  the  interior  of 
this  country.  It  is  first  contained  in  bags,  and  brought  in  wagons  to 
Fayetteville,  and  there  measured  and  sold  by  the  bushel,  usually  from  00 
to  120  cents,  according  to  prospect.  The  purchasers  at  Wilmington  have 
it  there  perfectly  cleaned  in  machines  for  that  purpose,  and  put  up  in 
casks  of  oak,  well  made,  each  containing  seven  bushels.  When  com- 
merce is  free,  the  price  of  a  cask  of  Flaxseed  at  Wilmington  is  generally 
between  ten  and  eleven  dollars.     There  is  no  inspection  on  Flaxseed. 

Lumber,  many  kinds  and  of  a  superior  quality,  is  brought  plentifully 
to  market  during  the  winter  and  spring.  Plenty  of  sawed  Boards,. 
Planks  and  Scantling,  of  fine  grained  Pitch  and  Yellow  Pine.  Pine 
Timber  and  Spars  of  any  size  may  be  had.  Shingles  of  Cypress,  22 
inches  in  length,  are  plenty,  generally  thin  and  light,  but  proportionally 
cheap.  Shingles  of  Juniper,  well  drawn  and  rounded,  may  be  had  from 
a  distance,  on  timely  notice. 

Staves  are  not  to  be  had  here  in  quantity  sufficient  to  furnish  cargoes 
of  vessels  ;  they  are,,  however,  to  be  had  during  winter  and  spring,  and 
wherewith  cargoes  of  other  produce  are  dunnaged  and  stowed.  Staves 
are,  however,  at  times  so  plenty  as  to  compose  the  principal  part  of  a 
vessel's  cargo.  White  Oak  Hhd.  and  Barrel  Staves  are  never  plenty  ; 
the  growth  of  the  tree  is  confined  to  narrow  limits  on  the  borders  of  the 
River  Cape  Fear.  Red  Oak  Hhd.  Staves  are  to  be  had  in  larger  num- 
bers than  those  of  the  White  Oak,  and  are  always  more  than  proportion- 
ably  cheap. 

produce  of  minor  importance. 

Bacon — Hams,  Shoulders  and  Middlings,  of  excellent  quality,  are  to 
be  had  in  market,  from  January  until  May. 

Butter  comes  chief!  j  from  the  mountains  and  back  country,  roughly 
put  up  in  tubs  and  kegs — the  season  from  November  till  March.  It  is 
subject  to  inspection. 

Beeswax  is  seen  generally  in  small  quantities,  and  is  carefully  bought 
up  by  a  few  monopolizers  of  that  article.  It  is  often  sent  from  Wilming- 
ton to  New  York  and  to  Charleston. 

Brandy,  of  Apples  and  Peaches — also, 
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Whiskies,    distilled   from    grain,  have   lately  been    greatly    increased 
throughout  this  country.     Tiie  consumption  of  them  already  far  e 
the  quantity  of  foreign  distilled  spirits;  and  from  the    economical   dispo- 
sition of  our  planters,  the  probability  is,  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  current 
use  of  domestic  spirits  will  entirely  supercede  those  of  foreign  distillation. 

Beef  is  seldom  barreled  up  in  this  country.  The  quality  is  sound,  but 
lean  and  inferior. 

Corn  Meal  has  never  been  exported  hence.  It  is  brought  to  Wil- 
mington raw,  and  only  in  small  quantities  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 

Pork  is  put  up  only  in  small  parcels,  the  quantity  about  sufficient  to 
furnish  vessels  with  sea  stores,  and  to  assort  cargoes  bound  for  the  AVest 
Indies.     The  quality  sound  and  good,  but  not  very  fat. 

Lard  comes  to  market  in  kegs  and  tubs  of  various  sizes  not  well  put 
up — the  quantity  not  an  object. 

Tallow  is  produced  in  small  quantities,  of  which  candles  are  made  and 
used  in  Wilmington,  and  on  board  vessels.  Sometimes  a  few  casks  of 
Tallow  are  shipped  coastwise. 

Deer  Skins  and  Fors  are  poor  articles,  both   in  quality  and  quantity. 

Peas — Black-eye,  &c,  are  of  precarious  growth  and  perishable  qual- 
ity. The  quantity  attempted  to  be  raised  is  but  small  ; — they  serve  to 
provision  crews  of  vessels,  feed  negroes,  milch  cows,  &c. 

Live  Stock — Cattle  and  Hogs  are  uniformly  raised  by  nature  in  this 
country.  Cattleare  small  and  weakly,  and  cannot  bear  their  passage  to 
the  West  India  Islands.  Hogs  are  raised  by  mast  or  acorns,  aud  in  the 
months  of  November  and  December  are  in  sufficient  plight  to  be  shipped 
to  the  West  Indies.  Poultry  are  generally  plenty  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
habitants and  for  sea  stores. 

Pitch — Seldom  any  has  been  brought  to  market  of  late  years.  Tar 
burners  seem  to  have  declined  reducing  Tar  to  Pitch. 

Rosin,  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  Spirit  of  Tar,  are  made  oAly  by  per- 
sons in  possession  of  Stills  proper  for  those  purposes;  a^nd  they  continue 
the  quantity  on  hand  small,  merely  to  answer  the  demand  that  may  oc- 
casionally happen — but  should  at  any  time  parcels  of  these  articles  be  re- 
quired, the  purchaser  could  be  speedily  furnished. 

remarks. 

It  is  unadvisable,  and  often  disadvantageous,  for  a  merchant  in  a  dis- 
tant State  or  foreign  port,  to  dispatch  a  ship  to  Wilmington  under  orders 
for  a  cargo  of  our  produce,  without  having  first  written  to  his  correspon- 
dent of  particulars  required.  Four  to  six  weeks  previous  notice  to  the 
agent  is  always  requisite,  that  he  may  have  time  and  opportunity  to  pro- 
cure the  produce  described,  at  the  best  advantage,  and  have  it  in  readi- 
ness by  the  time  of  arrival  of  such  ship.  Great  detention  and  disap- 
pointment often  happen  in  consequence  of  voyages  being  abruptly  com- 
menced ;  as  but  seldom  peculiar  kinds  of  produce  can  be  had  on  sudden 
notice. 

Inspection  of  produce  is  established  by  law  throughout  North  Carolina. 
A  clause  enacts  that  the  shippers  thereof  shall  pay  the  fees  of  inspection 
on  the  several  articles  as  follows,  viz  :  Rice,  Fluur,  Pork^  Lard,  Beef, 
Butter,  Tar,  Turpentine,  Pitch  and  Rosin.     The  rates  are  low. 
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On  Lumber,  the  buyer  and  seller  equally  sustain  the  charges  of  inspec- 
tion and  delivery.  Custom  supercedes  a  law  for  inspection  of  Lumber. 
The  fee  is  small. 

At  the  Port  of  Wilmington,  every  article  of  produce  and  merchandize 
are,  by  custom,  sold,  bought,  delivered  and  received  by  short  or  exact 
weight,  measure  or  number,  and  nothing  bj  the  long  hundred  or  thous- 
and.    For  instance, 

A  ton  of  Irou,  Cordage,  &c,  is  only 2,000  lb. 

A  hundred  weight  of  Sugar,  &c 100  lb. 

A  thousand  Staves  or  Shingles pieces  1,000 

A  ton  of  square  Timber. solid  feet        40 

A  barrel  of  Tar,  by  law gallons        32 

A  bbl.  of  Turpentine  or  Pitch,  by  average  weight,  gross 320  lb. 

A  barrel  of   Pork,  net 200  lb. 

A  barrel   of  Flour,  net .' 196  lb. 

Cash,  or  suitable  bills,  (commonly  drafts  on  New  York.)  are  the  only 
funds  that  will  command  either   Tobacco,  Pice,  Cotton  or  Flaxseed. 

Salt. — The  season  for  Salt,  commences  in  September,  and  continues 
during  October,  November  and  December.  Afterwards  the  demand 
slackens,  and  by  March  there  is  no  calls  for  it. 

Considerable  quantities  of  Liverpool  Salt  were  formerly  imported,  but 
during  our  Restrictive  Acts,  and  nearly  three  years  continuance  of  the 
late  war  with  England,  scarcely  any  has  been  brought  in.  Coarse  Salt 
of  late  has  arrived  tolerably  plenty,  and  although  subject  to  a  duty  of 
about  thirty  cents  per  bushel,  the  last  sales  per  cargo  were  per  bushel  at 
sixty -five  cents. 

Liverpool  Ground  Salt  is  always  preferred  at  Fayetteville  to  any  coarse 
Salt,  at  the  same  price,  owing  to  weight  of  wagonage  up  the  country, 
Liverpool  being  the  lightest,  per  bushel. 

For  a  few  years  since,  while  commerce  was  under  restriction,  and  du- 
ring the  late  war,  sundry  Salt  Works  were  erected  on  the  Sound,  near 
Wilmington,  which  towards  the  last  of  the  war,  highly  rewarded  their 
several  proprietors.  But,  since  the  return  of  peace,  the  price  of  home- 
made Salt  has,  consequently,  fallen  to  that  of  similar  quality  im- 
ported. Notwithstanding,  the  domestic  works  will  be  contiuued  in  op- 
eration. They  may  be  productive  of  profit,  so  far  at  least  as  the  duty  on 
foreign  Salt  may  be  extended. 

The  manner  of  producing  what  is  here  called  Sound  Salt,  is  by  means 
of  vats  constructed  with  boards,  into  one  of  which  salt  water  is  brought 
by  pumps  worked  with  wind.  Three  vats  constitute  one  set,  and  the 
sea  water  under  evaporation,  after  having  deposited  the  dreggy  and  sli- 
my parts,  is  timely  drawn  from  one  reservoir  into  another,  by  which 
process  the  crystalized  Salt  becomes  of  the  purest  quality.  The  grain  is 
of  the  size  called  hominy  salt,  or  larger,  and  the  quantity  annually  pro- 
duced, within  eight  to  twenty  miles  of  Wilmington,  is  already  more  than 
thirty  thousand  bushels. 

Main  Bar  of  Cape  Fear,  high  water  at  7  o'clock  at  full  and  change  of 
the  Moon,  depth  18  feet. 

New  Inlet  Bar,  high  water  at  7  o'clock  at  full  and  change  of  the  Moon, 
depth  11£  feet. 
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Tides  on  each  Bar,  perpendicular,  5  to  6  feet. 

Fiats,  ten  miles  below  Wilmington,  to  town,  11J  feet. 

Course  in,  over  Main  Bar  ; — when  in  five  fathoms  water,  the  Light 
House  used  to  bear  North  half  East,  but,  uu  fortunately,  a  couple  of  jean 
since  the  sea  encroached  on  the  shore*  and  destroyed  the  Light  House  ; 
and  within  a  few  years  an  angle  to  the  westward  has  been  formed  in  that 
part  of  the  channel  which  was  formerly  straight,  by  which  eireamstauce 
the  navigation  over  the  Main  Bar  has  become  more  difficult.  Pilots  gen.- 
erally  attend  in  time  to  conduct  vessels  in  safety. 

Lighterage,  between  the  Flats  and  Wilmington,  come3  on  all  vessels 
above  ii|  feet. 

Also,  between  Main  Bar  and  Flats,  at  high  water,  are  Shoals  of  144- 
feet. 

Wilmington  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Cape  Fear  or  Clarendon 
river,  and  lies  North  30  miles  above  the  Main  Bar,  and  20  miles  above 
jNTew  Inlet. 


On  tne  Trade  of  Wilmington,  August  1st,  1843. 


BY  ROBEET  W.  BROWN. 

Wilmington  "affords,  in  season,  and  in  proportionate  quantities,  nearly 
all  of  the  various  kinds  of  produce  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  growth  of 
the  United  States  collectively.  Such  is  the  effect  of  an  intermediate  cli- 
mate, an  extensive  territory  of  different  soil,  and  diversity  of  occupation 
of  numerous  inhabitants. 

Portable  articles  of  produce  are  brought  from  the  interior  country,  by 
land  carriage  to  Wilmington  by  well  constructed  Steamboats  and  their 
numerous  Towboats,  comprising  a  flotilla  on  an  extensive  scale,  qualified 
to  carry  large  quantities  of  merchandize  up  and  produce  do  ,»n  ;  and  when 
the  river  is  not  too  low  for  Steamboats  to  run  all  the  way,  greater  dis- 
patch is  not  given  in  any  part  of  our  country.  At  those  periods  of  low 
water,  which  occasionally  happen,  the  transportation  is  facilitated  by  the 
smaller  flat  Towboats,  aided  speedily  by  the  Steamboats,  so  far  as  the  lat- 
ter can  proceed.  We  have  also  the  additional  route  of  Railroad,  161 
miles  as  noted  below,  in  another  direction. 

In  the  course  of  many  years  practice  of  the  author  in  his  agency  for 
numerous]  merchants  of  the  interior,  and  since  the  establishment  of 
Steamboats,  he  has  had  goods  delivered  at  Fayetteviile,  within  a  week 
and  ten  days,  from  Xew  York,  and  the  merchants  and    farmers  of  the 

*Why  ?  Because  the  River  current  had  been  depreciated  to  that  extent  in  volume  and 
force,  by  the  opening  at  New  Inlet,  as  to  be  overcome  by  the  current  and  force  of  waves  of 
the  ocean  ;  thus  permitting  the  ocean  wavea  and  current  to  gradually  wear  awav  the 
shore.  '  H.  BTUTT. 
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back  conntry,  hitherto  trading  with  South  Carolina,  must  find  their  way 
to  the  convenient  seaport  of  their  own  State,  and  Wilmington  can  pro- 
duce a  market  for  export  and  import,  with  all  necessary  facilities.  The 
larger  vessels  for  foreign  trade  and  the  smaller  fur  coasting,  have  the  ad- 


vantage of  two  Bars — the  New   Inlet   and  the   Main  Bar  to  pass  in  and 
out. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  country,  transportation  of  sawed  Lumber, 
Staves,  Naval  Stores,  Timber  and  Spars,  is  facilitated  by  rafts,  conducted 
by  a  few  hauds,  down  numerous  rivers  and  creeks. 

Many  ships  and  vessels,  of  considerable  burthen,  are  annually  loaded 
here,  and  bound  for  European  and  West  India  ports,  with  cargoes  of  Na- 
val Stores,  Tobacco,  Flaxseed,  Cotton,  Rice,  Pitch  Fine  Planks,  Timber 
and  Staves. 

Our  produce  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  markets  of  the  West  India 
Islands  ;  and  the  shipping  of  Wilmington  and  the  Northern  States,  as 
well  as  foreign  vessels,  during  winter  and  spring,  load  here  and  depart 
for  the  West  Indies,  in  as  many  directions  as  there  are  Islands  ;  their 
cargoes  assorted  with  sawed  Lumber,  Staves,  Shingles,  Flour,  Rice,  Pork 
Bacon,  Lard,  Butter,  Naval  Stores,  &c. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  produce  is  transported  coastwise,  to  various 
ports,  but  those  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Boston,  prin- 
cipally ;  and  vice  versa,  the  merchants  and  dealers  of  Wilmington  and 
Fayetteville,  embracing  the  extensive  interior  of  the  State,  are  furnished 
with  a  variety  of  merchandize  from  sundry  ports  on  the  Northern  coast, 
especially  from  N"ew  York.  Regular  packets  ply  between  Wilmington, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Steamboats  of  good  capacity  ply  on  the 
river  below  Wilmington,  for  passengers,  freighting  and  towing.  The 
healthy  summer  retreat  at  Smithville,  is  much  resorted  to. 

Excellent  crops  of  various  kinds  of  produce  are  annually  produced 
throughout  this  country.  Our  market  opens  in  November,  is  brisk  in 
December,  increases  in  January,  February  and  March,  slackens  in  April, 
declines  in  May,  and  ends  in  June.  The  summer  and  fall  months,  in  re- 
gard to  trade,  are  dull  ;  rivers  generally  low  ;  crop  season  with  the  coun- 
try people  ;  a  relaxation  in  town  ;  and  consequently  business  generally 
is  less  active,  except  the  ordinary  preparations  for  the  renewal  of  the  fall 
trade,  and  the  importation  of  large  quantities  of  goods,  for  their  passage 
to  the  interior,  which  is  a  steady  employment  from  July  to  November. 
This  business  demands  the  constant  >  igilance,  care  and  presence  of  the 
consignees  and  parties  entrusted  with  it,  during  the  most,  unfavorable 
period  of  the  season. 

A  new  route  is  now  established  by  the  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Rail- 
road, through  the  North  Eastern  counties  of  the  State  leading  to  Weldon 
on  the  Roanoke,  and  thence  to  Norfolk  or  Petersburg.  Splendid  Steam- 
boats, built  for  the  purpose,  and  second  to  none  in  the  United  States,  ply 
between  Wilmington  and  Charleston,  conveying  with  great  comfort,  and 
comparatively  no  risk,  the  mail  and  passengers,  which  route,  as  already 
ascertained,  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  country,  avoid- 
ing the  great  hazard  of  Capes  Hatteras,  Lookout,  and  Frying  Pan,  in  a 
short  sea-scope  between  Cape  Fear  and  Charleston  Bars,  so  far  as  passen- 
gers are  concerned. 
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The  Trade  too  has  commenced  upon  this  route  with  th  5  ri  J  n  I  fer- 
tile counties  of  the  East,  whose  inhabitants  are  ready  to  embrace  the 
great  facility  in  prospect  of  finding  at  Wilmington  a  market  for  their 
valuable  productions.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have  the  supply  to  insure 
demand. 

Those  kinds  of  our  produce,  of  the  first  importance,  are  noted  aa  fol- 
lows : 

Cotton. — Upland  in  moderate  supply  the  last  year  or  two.  The  qual- 
ity is  similar  to  that  of  South  Carolina  or  Georgia,  now  mostly  packed 
in  square  bales,  and  delivered  at  market  in  excellent  order.  Freight  to 
England,  chiefly  Liverpool,  varies  as  to  circumstances  1-2  a  5-x  /..  and  it 
often  occurs,  that  cotton  purchased  by  order,  is  shipped  coastwise  to  New 
York,  where  it  takes  the  chances  of  a  good  market,  or  i>  forwarded  by 
packet  to  England  or  France.  Shipments  to  France  direct  are  made  from 
Wilmington.     Both  Cotton  and  Rice  can  be  obtained. 

Rice — A  fine  crop  is  raised,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington, 
near  tide  water,  of  quality  equal  to  any  in  the  Southern  States.  A  :d 
indeed  we  have  often  heard  a  preference  expressed  for  the  Rice  >n  this 
river.  Charleston  dealers  send  for  it,  to  clean  there  (and  export)  in  the 
rough,  &c.  The  quantity  made  is  about  200.000  bushels.  Taere  is  now 
an  extensive  Steam  Mill,  besides  sundry  Water  Mills,  which  enable  us  to 
furnish,  in  due  season,  the  whole  crop  of  this  article,  and  greatly  a  id  to 
our  supply  of  clean  Rice  for  export  from  the  port  of  Wilmington.  The 
quantity  may  now  be  fairly  estimated  at  about  ten  thousand  tierces.  In 
consequence  dealers  may  expect  less  disappointment  in  supplies,  and  at 
fair  prices.  A  Steam  mill,  recently  erected  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  has  made  demand  upon  our  rough  rice,  and  takes  it  coastwise. 
By  custom,  the  purchaser  pays  50  cents  for  each  cask,  and  8J  cents  for 
inspection.  The  casks  are  of  various  sizes,  from  300  to  600  pounds  net. 
About  the  middle  of  November,  to  the  first  of  December,  we  get  the 
first  new  Rice  to  market. 

Tobacco  is  raised  in  the  upper  country  ;  is  brought  to  and  inspected  at 
Fayetteville,  at  the  head  of  boating  navigation,  90  miles  by  land  and 
140  by  water,  above  Wilmington,  It  may  be  had  at  that  place  al  n  >st 
any  time  of  the  year,  but  is  more  plenty  between  December  and  March. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  uniformly  purchased  from  the  planters  by  mer- 
chants of  Fayetteville,  on  their  own  account,  or  by  order,  aud  sent  down 
to  Wilmington,  tor  sale,  or  to  be  shipped.  Many  ships  formerly  loaded 
with  Tobacco  at  this  port  for  foreign  markets. 

Flour  is  expected  to  be  tine  this  vear — the  crops  of  Wheat  throughout 
are  represented  as  excellent.  It  is  inspected  and  branded  at  Favett-'iyille 
under  several  qualities,  and  at  present  no  charge  af  inspection  to  the 
shipper  here.  The  crosa  middling,  fine  and  superfine,  generally  sent 
dowu  together.  It  is  not  always  practicable  to  procure  suptrjifte  aione. 
Quality  good.     Inspection  .  u proved. 

Wheat  is  brought  into  Fnyetteville  by  wagons,  where  it  Ls  bought, 
cleaned  at  mills,  and  put  up  in  ea.^ks  of  seven  bushels  or  bags,  and  sent 
down  to  Wilmington  for  sale  or  to  ship. 

Cobn. — The  country  immediately  around   does  not  produce  it  in  kiflh 
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cient  quantities  for  exportation  to  any  extent.  We  have  it  frequently 
from  the  North  counties  in  this  State,  brought  around  in  vessels,. and 
also  from  Maryland.  The  demand  this  year  has  been  uniformly  good, 
and  sold  at  full  prices.  The  adjoining  counties  have  had  satisfactory  ac- 
counts— the  consumption  seems  to  have  increased. 

Tar  has  been  made  in  considerable  quantities  ;  it  is  an  article  subject 
to  waste.  The  very  low  price  at  which  this  article  ruled  for  several 
years,  had  the  effect  at  last  to  drive  the  makers  of  it  to  other  business — 
cutting  timber,  &c.,  which,  with  some  removals  of  that  class  of  persons 
from  this  region,  rendered  Tar  more  scarce.  It  is  rafted  to  Wilmington, 
down  rivers  and  creeks,  and  bought  for  the  country  people  by  the  raft, 
from  20  to  300  barrels,  afloat;  after  which,  it  is  landed  on  a  wharf,  in- 
spected and  coopered — the  purchaser  always  paying  the  inspection  of 
two  cents  per  barrel,  cooperage,  wharfage,  and  the  landing  charge  ;  the 
whole  expense  about  12  cents  per  parrel,  including  one  week's  wharfage. 
Our  cooperage  is  good,  and  attention  is  paid  to  pumping,  in  order  to 
clear  it  of  water  as  much  as  possible.  January  and  May  is  the  season 
whtm  tar  is  most  plenty. 

Turpetine  is  seen  in  market  from  June  to  April.  We  generally  get 
the  greatest  quantities  from  the  20th  of  November  until  about  the  last 
of  February.  Before  and  after  these  periods,  it  comes  in  smaller  parcels. 
After  heavy  rains,  and  during  high  freshets,  we  have  considerable  quan- 
tities down  at  once  ;  and  often,  at  such  time,  the  supply  offered  for  sale 
reduces  the  price.  Turpentine  is  rafted  and  sold  as  Tar,  subject  to  in- 
spection and  like  expenses.  The  buyer,  from  custom,  pays  for  the  whole 
raft,  as  landed,  including  hard  or  scrapings  as  well  as  soft ;  the  hard, 
however,  at  less  price — one-half  the  rate  paid  for  soft.  By  custom  and 
law  of  the  State,  it  is  weighed,  taking  320  lbs.  gross  at  the  barrel.  Our 
barrels  are  generally  large, -and  when  packed  overgo  that  weight.  Usual 
crop  has  been  100,000  to  140.000  barrels.  I  will  further  add,  in  regard 
to  this  article,  that  on  inspection,  after  the  inspector  has  tried  each  cask 
at  the  bung  with  a  rod,  he  weighs  a  small  portion  of  the  lot,  by 
which  the  whole  purchase  is  averaged.  Inspection  3  cents  per  barrel. 
The  crop  of  184:3-' 44  is  expected  to  reach  200,000  barrels.  The  railroad 
route  delivers  a  large  proportion  of  Turpentine  to  market,  which  is  in 
addition  to  the  rafting  process.  The  several  distilleries  now  established, 
for  working  up  turpentine  in  the  home  market,  consume  weekly  1500 
barrels  of  that  raw  material,  and  has  become  a  great  item  of  business 
here.  Thev  produce  Rosin,  Spirits  Turpentine,  and  make  Varnish  and 
Pitch. 

Flaxseed,  as  well  as  Tobacco  and  Flour,  is  raised  in  the  interior  ot 
this  country.  It  is  first  brought  in  wagons  to  Fayetteville,  and  there 
measured  and  sold  by  the  bushel.  The  purchasers  have  it  cleansed  in 
machines,  and  put  up  in  oak  casks,  each  containing  seven  bushels.  Flax- 
seed is  an  article,  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  which  an  accurate  estimate 
cannot  be  formed.  The  seed  is  sown  with  no  other  view  than  to  produce 
Flax  for  domestic  ■  urposes ;  gathered  in  quantities  and  brought  to  mar- 
ket from  the  first  of  September  to  the  fifteenth  of  January — principally 
in  November  and  December.     In  common  the  quantity  received  depends 
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materially  upon  the  price.  Crops  of  former  years,  about  3000  tierces. 
Of  the  last  seasons,  the  quantity  exported  and  shipped  coastwise,  only 
about  9  to  1500  casks.  There  is  no  other  market  in  the  Southern  States 
where  it  is  purchased  to  any  extent.     No  inspection. 

Lumber,  many  kinds  and  of  a  superior  quality,  are  rafted  plentifully 
to  market  during  winter  and  spring,  from  water  mills ;  say,  sawed 
boards,  plank  and  scantling,  of  fine  grained  pitch  and  yellow  pine,  pro- 
miscuously sawed  however,  unles  previously  contracted  for,  and  thus 
sold  by  the  raft,  at  a  rate  to  be  agreed  on,  turn  out  a3  it  may  ;  Refuse 
at  half  price,  and  is  commonly  so  shipped  altogether.  Expenses  of  re-raft- 
ing or  landing,  and  inspection,  paid  by  the  purchaser.  Fine  timber  and 
spars,  of  any  size,  may  be  had  upon  previous  notice  to  contract  with  the 
country  people  ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  waters  are  sufficiently  up  for 
rafting.  Five  well  constructed  Steam  Saw  Mills  are  erected  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  town,  and  now  in  operation,  where  lumber  of  any  lengths 
and  sizes  may  be  furnished,  and  delivered  to  vessels  bright  from  the  saws. 
The  quality  is  excellent — sawed  from  square  logs  of  good  timber.  The 
increased  demand  for  our  lumber  coastwise,  and  steady  calls  for  it 
throughout  the  West  Indies,  has  vastly  increased  the  trade  and  employ- 
ment of  vessels.  Half  the  inspection  is  charged  at  those  mills,  and  their 
prices  are  uniform.  The  lumber  trade  is  also  benefited  by  the  establish- 
ment at  Orton,  15  miles  below  Wilmington,  of  two  excellent  Saw  Mills, 
carried  by  a  never  failing  water  power  from  a  pond  of  seven  miie3  in  ex- 
tent, supph'ing  lumber  from  square  timber  equal  to  that  of  the  Steam 
Mills,  and  at  the  same  rates,  lu  a  contract  with  those  mills  vessels  meet 
as  good  despatch  as  at  any  other. 

An  extensive  Planing  Mill  is  also  erected,  at  this  place,  where  flooring 
and  all  other  descriptions  of  boards  are  supplied  for  domestic  use  as  well 
as  foreign  demand. 

Shingles,  of  Cypress,  22  inches  in  length,  are  plenty,  and  often  good  ; 
and  may  be  contracted  for  to  be  brought  of  better  quality  and  larger  size. 
Demand  the  past  season  was  good.  Demand  this  summer  has  been  less, 
and  a  corresponding  falling  off  in  supply — ruled  from  81-50  to  84  per 
thousand.  Shingles,  of  Juniper,  18  inches,  may  be  had  on  timely  no- 
tice, dnring  the  winter. 

Staves  are  not  to  be  had  here  in  quantities  sufficient  to  furnish  cargoes 
of  vessels,  but  can  be  had  during  the  winter  and  spring,  wherewith  car- 
goes of  other  produce  are  dunnaged  and  stowed.  At  some  periods,  how- 
ever, so  plenty  as  to  comprise  the  principal  part  of  a  vessel's  cargo.  W. 
O.  Hhd.  are  not  always  plenty,  barrel  generally  scarce.  It  is  but  seldom 
they  turn  their  attention  exclusively  to  making  barrel  staves,  and  they  are 
made  only  of  timber  not  long  or  stout  enough  for  hhd.  For  West  India 
market,  W.  O.  Hhd.  Heading  are  required,  and  of  these  we  seldom  get 
a  sufficient  proportion.  The  growth  of  the  tree  is  confined  to  narrow 
limits  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Cape  Fear.  Red  oak  Staves  are  to  be 
had  in  larger  numbers  than  those  of  the  White  Oak,  and  are  proportion- 
ately cheap.  Pipe  Staves  are  never  made  here.  All  our  staves  are  gen- 
erally very  good.  In  the  further  progress  of  railroads  and  opening  to 
the  country,  we  shall  expect  to  have  our  Stave  supply  revive. 
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Main  Bar  of  Cape  Fear,  high  water  at  7  o'clock,  at  full  and  change  of 
the  moon  ;  depth  formerly  18  feet,  but  the  pilots  now  say  only  13$  t->  15 
feet. 

New  Inlet  Bar,  high  water  at  7  o'clock,  at  full  and  change  of  the 
moon,  lp  to  11-J-  feet. 

Pilots  generally  attend  in  time  to  conduct  vessels  in  safely  ;  and  there 
is  now  two  decked  boats  in  use,  besides  many  open  boats. 

Course  in,  over  Main  Bar,  is  much  more  direct,  and  less  difficult  than 
formerlv  :— a  Light  House  on  Bald  Head  Island,  as  also  a  lighted  Bea- 
con at  New  Inlet. 

Lighterage  comes  on  all  vessels  above  10  to  12J  feet  at  present,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  operations  on  the  river  below  town,  which  were  com- 
menced with  a  view  to  improvement. 

Also,  between  Flats  and  Smithville,  at  high  water,  are  shoals  14  feet  ; 
consequently  vessels  that  load  deeper  than  14:  feet,  must  go  down  to 
Smithville  to  complete  their  cargoes.  13^  to  15  feet  water  may  be  car- 
ried out  over  Main  Bar  ;  10  to  11  feet,  New  Inlet. 


From  Raleigh  Star,  1811. 
The  County  of  Caswell  in  1S10; 


BY   BABTLETT    YANCT. 

In  Caswell,  the  face  of  the  country  is  generally  hilly  ;  there  is,  how- 
ever some  valuable  low-land  upon  the  water  courses  that  lies  well.  Some 
valuable  land,  likewise,  is  to  be  found,  not  immediately  on  any  water 
course.  The  Country-line  land,  so-called,  from  a  creek  of  that  name, 
which  empties  into  the  Dan  River,  near  where  the  counties  of  Caswell 
and  Person  join  the  Yirginia  line,  is  generally  esteemed  of  the  first  qual- 
ity in  the  county.  Its  greatest  objection  is,  that  the  land,  adjacent  to 
the  creek,  is  so  hilly,  that  without  great  care  in  the  cultivator,  most  of  it 
is  worn  out  and  washed  away  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  years  culti- 
vation. The  Dan  river  low-grounds  are  very  fertile,  and  amply  repay 
the  farmer  annually  for  his  toil ;  but  the  adjacent  ridges  are  hill v,  are 
still  moie  apt  to  wear  than  the  land  on  Country-line.  Next  in  point  of 
value  and  fertility  is  contidered  the  land  on  H;co.  A  water  course  call- 
ed Moore's  creek,  has  some  valuable  low-land  on  it,  but  is  objectionable 
on  account  of  being  marshy. 

The  growth  on  the  country-line  land  is  pine,  all  kinds  of  oaks,  hickory, 
dog  wood,  sour-wood,  black -gum,  black-walnut,  white-walnut,  ash,  beech, 
birch,  sassafras,  and  a  variety  ot  other  vegetable  productions.  Nearly 
the  same  growth  on  other  water  courses,  except  not  so  much  pine.  The 
water  in  Caswell  is  as  good,  perhaps,  any  other  county  in  the  State. 

As  to  the  value  of  land,  as  much  depends  on  the  situatiou  ot  it  as  the 
fertility;  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  court-house,  and  indeed  most 
of  the  handsome  situations  on  the  main  road,  sell  for  as  much  as  a  tract 
on  the  Dan  river.  The  value  of  land  therefore  depends  much  on  the 
neighborhood  it  which  it  is  situated  ;  the  general  price  of  good  land  is 
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from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  acre.  Agreeable  situations  and  tolerably 
good  land  may  be  had,  from  three  to  five  dollars  an  acre. 

This  county  was  first  settled  about  the  year  1750  ;  from  that  time,  un- 
til 1754:  '5,  there  were  about  eight  or  ten  families  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try now  known  by  the  name  of  Caswell.  A  family  by  the  name  of  Rey- 
nolds, and  two  others  by  the  name  of  Dolitfcle  and  Barkston,  were  among 
the  first  settlers  ;  not  one  of  the  family  is  now  in  the  county,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved not  one  of  their  descendants.  The  Lea's,  Graves',  Petersons'  and 
Kinbro's  came  to  this  country  about  1753-'4-'5.  They  came  from  Or- 
ange and  Culpepper  in  Virginia  ;  several  hundreds  of  their  descendants 
are  now  living  in  the  county. 

The  object  of  the  first  settlers,  was  to  possess  themselves  of  fertile  land 
and  good  pastures.  I  am  told  by  the  first  settlers,  that  cane  was  so 
plenty,  at  that  time,  that  their  cattle  were  fat  all  the  winter  without 
feeding. 

No  extraordinary  occurrence  took  place  in  this  county  during  the  Rev- 
olntion.  No  regular  fought  battle  ;  there  were  some  skirmishes  with 
the  Tories,  a  number  of  whom  were  killed.  Cornwall's  passed  through 
this  county,  in  his  pursuit  of  Gen'l  Green,  some  little  time  before  the 
Guilford  battle,  but  little  injury  was  done  to  the  inhabitants,  when  com- 
pared with  the  general  destruction  they  suffered  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Dan  river  runs  through  a  small  part  of  Caswell,  and  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  families  live  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  in  the  county.  We 
have  no  lakes,  bays,  harbors,  canals,  mountains,  cataracts,  islands,  nor 
swamps.  The  roads  in  Caswell  are  very  good,  for  the  back  country,  they 
have  been  much  improved  lately.  Scarcely  a  county  in  the  State,  per- 
haps, has  better  bridges,  or  more  of  them,  than  the  little  county  of  Cas- 
well. On  every  water  course,  of  any  size,  there  is  a  bridge,  and  over 
some  two  or  three. 

As  to  mines,  there  is  not  as  much  noise  about  the  "silver  mine,''  as  was 
about  two  years  ago.  At  that  time  a  rascal  by  the  name  of.  Charles 
Stewart,  induced  a  citizen  of  the  county  to  believe  that  he  possessed  an 
immensely  valuable  silver  mine.  Experiments  were  made  by  Stewart, 
in  the  presence  of  men  of  respectability  and  intelligence,  and  they  were 
induced  to  believe  there  was  metal  in  the  ore ;  fifty  dollars  was  then  ad- 
vanced to  Stewart  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  materials  to  extract  the 
metal.  He  pretended  to  go  in  search  of  the  materials,  but  instead  of 
procuring  them,  he  was  shortly  after  confined  in  jail  for  his  crimes.  Ex- 
periments have  since  been  made  of  this  ore,  at  Richmond,  Washington 
City  and  Philadelphia,  and  I  am  informed  it  is  said  to  contain  a  little 
iron,  but  not  worth  the  attention  of  the  owner. 

There  is  but  one  mineral  spring,  that  I  know  of,  in  the  county.  This 
is  on  a  farm  belonging  to  Capt.  Thomas  Graves,  about  five  miles  from 
the  Court  House.  I  have  tried  this  water,  and  think,  with  care,  it  would 
be  as  good  as  any  I  ever  saw. 

Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  flax,  are  raised  in 
great  abundance.  Our  staple  commodities  are  tobacco,  cotton,  and  of 
late,  flour.  We  generally  send  our  produce  to  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond; 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  county  are,  generally,  in  easy  circumstance*. 
There  is  a  greater  equality  of  property  than  in  mo3t  counties  ;  about  ten 
or  twelve  gentlemen,  however,  have  a  very  considerable  property,  and  of 
that  number,  there  are  only  two,  whose  immense  wealth  and  pooooioioDi 
work  an  injury  to  their  neighbors. 

The  county  has  two  towns,  Leasburg,  formerly  the  court  house,  ^hen 
Caswell  and  Person  formed  one  county.  It  has  one  store,  a  saddler^ 
shop,  and  a  cabinet  maker  shop,  with  ten  or  twelve  houses.  Milton  is 
situated  in  the  fork  of  the  Country-line  on  Dan  river,  it  has  two  stores, 
a  saddler's  shop,  a  hatter's  shop,  a  tavern,  with  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
houses.  Caswell  Court  House  is  not  an  incorporated  town,  the  whole  of 
the  possessions  there  belong  to  Capt.  John  Graves  and  his  sons.  It  has 
two  taverns,  a  store,  a  hatter's  shop,  with  about  fifteen  houses. 

It  is  supposed  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  agricul- 
turists. Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  agriculture  within  ten 
years  past.  Of  useful  domestic  animals,  it  may  be  observed,  that  few 
counties  have  more  useful,  elegant  horses  ;  they  are  from  the  stock  of 
Diomede,  True  Blue,  Dion,  Magic  and  Bryan-Olyn  ;  there  are  valuable 
horses  from  Old  Celer  and  Nonpareil.  Almost  every  farmer  has  a  yoke 
of  oxen. 

The  inhabitants  of  Caswell,  are  following  the  example  of  the  western 
counties  in  erecting  distilleries.  There  are  I  suppose  upwards  of  fifty, 
the  great  part  of  which  have  been  erected  within  a  few  years.  Some  of 
them  are  useful  to  the  owner  and  to  the  country,  but  most  of  them  are 
nuisances  to  society,  being  the  resort  of  idle,  dissipated  men,  who  by 
their  visits  to  such  places  bring  ruin  to  themselves  and  to  their  families. 
I  know  of  nothing  which  has  so  great  a  tendency  to  demoralize  society, 
except  it  be  the  late  practice  of  electioneering  by  drenching  the  people 
with  grog  and  falsehood. 

Our  fisheries  are  mostly  on  Dan  River  ;  the  fish  are  generally  shad 
and  round  fish,  but  they  are  not  more  than  half  as  valuable  as  they  were 
fifteen  years  ago.  Of  game  we  have  but  little;  the  greater  part  of  the 
deer  having  been  killed  in  an  immensely  large  3now  that  fell  about 
eight  or  nine  years  ago.  We  have/however,  a  few  deer  and  some  tur- 
kies. 

The  progress  of  society  and  civilization  depends  upon  the  education 
and  virtue  of  the  people ;  great  improvements,  therefore,  have  been 
made  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  county.  From  1750  to  twenty-five 
years  after,  it  is  Computed  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  inhabitants 
could  read,  and  scarcely  half  that  number  could  write  a  legible  hand; 
from  1775  to  1800  what  wa3  then  called  a  common  English  education, 
viz:  "to  read,  write  and  cipher  as  far  a3  the  rule  three/'  was  given  to  a 
little  more  than  half  the  inhabitants,  but  from  1800  up  to  the  present 
time  the  progress  of  civilization  and  literature  has  been  greater  than  for 
perhaps  fifty  years  antecedent  to  that  time.  The  great  revival  of  reli- 
gion about  that  period  seems  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  morality,  sound  principles  and  good,  order  in  society;  but  as 
naturalists  have  observed  every  calm  is  succeeded  by  a  storm,  and  ac- 
cordingly many  of  the  inferior  clas3  of  society  appear  now  more  depraved 
than  ever. 
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For  the  progress  of  literature  in  the  inferior  brandies  of  an  education, 
such  as  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  since  1800,  the  people  of  this 
county  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  II.  Childers.  Greater  im- 
provement in  writing  could  not  have  been  expected  from  any  man  ;  at 
least  one-half  of  the  youth  of  the  county  who  write  well,  were  taught, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  this  excellent  pensman. 

Situated  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Court  House  is  Caswell 
Academy.  The  plan  of  Caswell  Academy  was  first  conceived  and  brought 
to  public  view  in  the  winter  of  1801.  Early  in  the  succeeding  year  be- 
tween live  and  six  hundred  dollars  were  subscribed,  and  during  the  year 
3  803  it  was  completed  for  the  reception  of  students.  The  Rev.  Hugh 
Shaw  and  Bartlett  Yancy  were  the  teachers  for  the  first  two  years  ;  the 
number  of  students  was  from  fifty  five  to  sixty-five  each  year.  From 
that  period  the  institution  was  not  in  a  very  flourishing  state  until  1808, 
since  which  time  it  has  prospered  much  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
W.  Caldwell — a  gentleman  educated  in  Guilford  by  his  father  the  Rev. 
Dr.  David  Caldwell,  well  known  in  the  State  for  his  services  in  dissemi- 
nating literature,  morality  and  religion  among  his  fellow  citizens.  The 
funds  of  the  Academy  at  present  are  low;  it  is  now,  and  always  has 
been,  dependent  upon  the  liberality  of  the  trustees  of  the  institution,  and 
a  few  other  public  spirited  gentlemen  of  the  county,  for  a  support  ;  a 
library  of  consequence  is  yet  established — a  plan,  however,  has  been  sug- 
gested and  is  now  going  into  operation  by  which  it  is  hoped  a  good  li- 
brary will  be  procured  in  a  few  years.  The  number  of  students  at  pre- 
sent is  thirty-eight. 

Hico  Academy,  situated  near  the  Red  House  in  Caswell,  was  erected, 
it  is  believed,  in  1804,  by  a  number  of  public  spirited  gentlemen,  in  that 
part  of  the  county.  Mr.  Shaw,  after  he  left  Caswell  Academy,  became 
the  teacher  of  this  Academy  for  two  or  three  years,  during  which  time, 
it  is  believed,  it  had  between  thirty  and  forty  students.  It  has  since 
that  time  been  on  a  decline,  and  about  the  middle  ot  last  month  it  was 
consumed  by  fire.  There  had  been  a  school  taught  in  it  this  year,  but 
no  fire  had  been  used  in  it  for  several  months  previous  to  its  being  burnt; 
it  is  generally  believed  that  some  vile  incendiary  put  fire  to  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  consuming  it.  The  trustees  have,  however,  determined  to  re- 
build it  of  brick  upon  a  more  extended  plan. 

Since  the  establishment  of  these  institutions  the  progress  of  virtue  and 
of  science  in  the  county  has  exceeded  the  most  flattering  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  literature.  The  education  that  has  been  acquired  there  by  our 
youth  seems  to  have  benefitted,  not  only  its  votaries,  but  to  have  imparted 
its  blessings  to  all  around  them.  The  inhabitants  generally  are  more  en- 
lightened— men  who  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  were  considered  the  best 
informed  and  most  learned  among  us  are  now  scarcely  equal  in  point  of 
information  to  a  school-boy  of  fifteen  years.  The  venerable  fathers  are, 
however,  almost  to  a  man  (those  that  are  able)  the  supporters  of  semina- 
ries of  learning;  they  seem  to  look  forward  with  pleasing  anticipation  to 
the  utility  their  country  will  derive  from  the  cultivation  of  the  minds  of 
our  youth  ;  there  are,  however,  some  designing  demagogues,  "  wolves  in 
aheep's   clothing,"    who,  because   they  can  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible, 
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(when  it  is  in  large  print)  and  drag  over  a  congres?sonal  circular  (alter  a 
manner)  think  they  have  learning  enough,  wish  to  excite  prejudices 
against  the  institutions  and  Hieir  students — M  hut  black  sheep  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  flock." 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  year  180i  this  county  has  sent  the 
following  st  ident3to  the  University  of  this  State,  the  foundation  of  whose 
'education  (except  one,)  was  laid  at  these  institutions,  viz  :  Saunders 
Donoho,  Bartlett  Yancy,  Edward  D.  Jones,  James  W.  Brown,  Romulus 
M  Saunders.  David  Hart,  and  John  W.Graves;  besides  them  the  follow- 
ing students  received  the  rudiments  of  their  education  at  Caswell  Acade- 
my :  Br.  Horace  B.  Satterwhite,  now  of  Salisbury,  William  W.  Williams, 
of  Halifax,  Virginia,  Archibald  Haralson,  of  Person,  Elijah  Graves,  of 
Granville  and  James  Miller,  of  Person. 

Caswell  is  not  distinguised  for  men  of  talents.  We  hnve  no  men  of 
first  rate  talents,  but  a  great  number  entitled  to  the  rank  of  mediocrity 
and  some  above  it.  These  are  all  natives,  for  we  have  no  spreeing  Irish- 
men, revolutionizing  Frenchmen,  or  speculating  Scotchmen  among  us. 

In  this  county  there  are  five  practicing  physicians  :  Dr.  John  McAden, 
Dr.  William  S.  Webb,  Dr  Samuel  Dabney,  Dr.  James  Smith  and  Dr. 
Edward  Foiiiks,  Of  the  profession  of  the  law,  now  residing  in  the 
county,  are  the  following  gentlemen  :  Bartlett  Fancy,  Edward  D.  Jones 
and  Solomon  Graves,  Jr.  The  order  in  which  each  professional  charac- 
ter is  named  denotes  the  priority  of  time  in  which  they  commenced  the 
practice  of  their  profession. 

There  are  two  societies  in  the  county  constituted  for  intellectual  im- 
provement. One  at  Caswell  Academy  and  another  at  the  tavern  of 
Jethro  Brown,  Esq.  Their  exercises  are  mostly  polemical.  We  have  no 
public  library  in  the  county. 

About  two  years  ago  several  gentlemen  of  Caswell  and  Person  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and 
agriculture;  but  that  spirit  of  emulation  and  national  pride  which  then 
characterized  all  seems  now  to  be  possessed  by  a  few  only.  Little  has 
been  done  for  the  progress  and  promotion  of  this  society  as  yet. 

The  religion  of  the  inhabitants  may  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
churches  and  communicants  :  there  are  four  Baptist  churches  and  about 
300  communicants ;  four  Presbyterian  congregations  and  about  200  or 
250  communicants;  three  or  four  Methodist  societies,  and  about  250  or 
300  communicants. 

Caswell  is  a  very  healthy  part  of  the  country.  The  common  diseases 
of  the  inhabitants  are  nervous  and  billious  fevers.  The  remedy  for  the 
most  part  is  stimulants  and  purgatives,  the  composition  of  which  is  best 
known  to  the  physicians. 

The  amusements  of  the  polite  part  of  society  consists  in  balls,  tea  par- 
ties and  visiting  parties.  Those  of  an  inferior  class  consist  of  Saturday 
night  frolics,  become  almost  obsolete ;  shooting  matches  and  horse-racing 
afford  amusement  to  the  better  sort  of  men,  and  now  and  then  may  be 
seen  a  party  with  an  old  rasty  pack  of  cards  amusing  themselves  for 
whiskey.  The  only  sporting  Club  in  the  county  is  the  "Joeky  dob"  of 
the  Caswell  Turf. 

August  11th,  1810. 
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State  Educational  Convention— 1S73. 


On  the  16th  day  of  April,  1873,  the  State  Board  of  Education  adopted 
the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  the  friends  of  Education  in  North  Carolina  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  meet  in  Convention,  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  on  the  9th 
day  of  July,  1873,  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  such  measures  as 
they  may  deem  advisable  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  instructed  to  correspond  with  teachers  and  others,  and  in- 
vite them  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  prepare  and  read  pa- 
pers on  the  occasion,  on  subjects  relating  to  the  object  of  the  Convention. 

In  answer  to  this  call  a  Couvention  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  continued  in  session  three  days.  It  was  com- 
posed of  representative  men  of  both  the  great  political  parties,  of  all  the 
religions  denominations,  and  of  the  principal  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  State.  The  Hon.  Will.  H.  Battle  was  elected  President  of  the  Con- 
vention.    On  taking  the  chair  he    addressed  the  Convention  as  follows  : 

"Gentlemen — Friends  of  Education, — I  thank  you  for  the  honor 
)*ou  have  conferred  upon  me  by  calling  me  to  preside  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  Convention.  I  shall  be  still  more  thankful,  if  the  Conven- 
tion, composed  as  it  is,  of  distinguished  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of 
the  State,  shall  be  able  to  devise  some  practicable  scheme  for  promoting 
the  cause  of  education  in  North  Carolina. 

The  purpose  for  which  we  have  come  together  on  this  interesting  occa- 
sion, is  distinctly  announced  in  two  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  u£  Education,  on  the  16th  day  of  April  last. 

That  education  next  to  religion,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  highest  aspira- 
tion of  every  human  bein^,  is  a  truism  which  none  will  deny.  That  ed- 
ucation is,  or  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  promoted,  as  the  chief  object 
in  every  civilized  nation,  all  will  admit.  How  then  has  it  happened  that 
so  noble  and  so  benificent  a  cause  has  ceased  to  occupy  the  attention  or 
engage  the  affections  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  our  State  \  That 
the  fact  is  so,  we  hear  from  so  many  sources,  that  we  are  obliged  to  recog- 
nize it  as  the  truth. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  with  mortification  we  must  acknowledge  that  almost,. 

if  not  quite  all,  the  educational  institutions  which  are  immediately  under 

the  State,  are  languishing  and  depressed  ;    and  we  are  now  here  at  the 

call  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  together 
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and  endeavoring  to  raise  them  up  and  put  them  upon  a  better  and  firmer 
basis. 

The  first,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  of  these  institu- 
tions is,  undoubtedly  the  University  of  North  Carolina  \  and  unfortun- 
ately that  is  the  most  depressed  of  all — depressed,  did  I  say  ?  Alas  ! 
gentlemen,  the  truth,  mournful  as  it  is,  must  be  told  .'  the  University  is 
in  articulo  mortis,  and  vre  are  called  upon  to  do  something,  now  or  never, 
to  save  it  from  death.  It  is  for  yon,  honored  members  of  this  Conven- 
tion, to  stir  up  its  friends  throughout  the  land,  and  to  devise,  if  possible, 
a  plan  for  its  salvation. 

Of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  all  the  people  of  the  State  from  the 
establishment  of  our  University  upon  a  lofty  and  stable  foundation,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  make  more  than  a  brief  allusion.  I  use  the  word 
lofty  on  purpose  to  signify  the  true  position  which  the  University  ought 
to  occupy  among  the  various  educational  institutions  in  the  State.  I 
mean  that  the  terms  of  admission,  and  the  requirements  for  taking  de- 
grees, shall  be  so  high  as  to  place  it  above  all  the  other  schools  and  col- 
leges, so  that  it  may  not  be  their  rival,  but  rather  their  honored  head. 
JPl'ace  it  upon  the  same  elevated  platform  as  that  upon  which  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  the  University  of  Virginia  stand.  In  several  respects  it  has 
•once  rivalled  those  celebrated  seats  of  learning,  and  \t  may  do  so  again. 
ilt  may  not  do  so  in  ten  or  twenty  years,  but  let  us  hope  that  some  now 
among  us  may  live  to  see  so  desirable  a  consummation.  But  we  are  met 
by  the  objection  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  not  interested 
in  the  University,  because,  it  is  said,  that  its  benefits  will  accrue  to  the 
irich  and  not  to  the  poor.  This  is  a  very  mistaken  view  of  the  subject. 
In  this  country  there  are  many  places  of  honor,  trust  and  profit  which 
are  open  to  the  rich  and  poor  alike  ;  and  most  of  these  places  cannot  be 
attained  except  by  the  aid  which  a  thorough  education  can  give.  The 
Constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  the  benefits  of  the  University,  as 
far  as  practicable,  shall  be  extended  to  the  youth  of  the  State  free  of 
expense  for  tuition.  So  that  the  sons  of  the  poor  are  expressly  provided 
for  ;  they  have  a  right  to  get  free  that  which  the  sons  of  the  rich  may 
very  properly  be  required  to  pay. 

Another  and  still  greater  advantage,  which  we  may  expect  from  the 
re-establishment  of  the  University  will  be,  that  it  will  contribute,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  advancement  and  elevation  of  common  schools  in  the 
State.  The  Constitution  declares  that  the  University,  with  its  lands, 
emoluments  and  franchises,  is  under  the  control  of  the  State,  and  shall  be 
held  to  an  inseparable  connection  with  the  free  public  school  system  of 
the  State.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution will,  if  adopted,  change  this  provision,  but  the  change  need  not 
interfere  with  the  connection  between  the  University  and  the  common 
6chool  systems.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  position,  that  if  you  make 
the  head  sound,  you  make  the  whole  body  sound.  Let  it  be  known  that 
the  University  is  to  be  revived  ;  that  it  is  to  be  re-established  upon  broad 
and  permanent  foundations ;  that  it  is  again  to  become  the  pride  and 
.glory  of  North  Carolina;  then,  and,  as  I  believe,  not  till  then,  will  the 
•  educational  interest  of  the  State  revive  and  flourish.     Then  all  institn- 
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tions  of  learning,  whether  public  or  pritato,  whether  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  white  or  colored  people,  will  feel  the  influence  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  b3  made  to  accomplish  the  full  measure  of  usefulness  for 
which  they  were  designed. 

I  will  not  presume  to  intimate,  much  less  to  dictate,  what  measures 
shall  be  adopted  by  this  honorable  Convention.  Those  measures  I  shall 
leave  to  be  devised  by  you,  trusting  and  believing  that  they  will  be  such 
as  will  redound  to  the  best  interest  of  our  beloved  State." 

Papers  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion  were  read  by  Rev. 
B.  Craven,  D  D.,  President  of  Trinity  College,  Prof.  Vf.  0.  Doub,  of 
Greensboro  Female  College,  Major  Robert  Bingham,  Principal  of  the 
Bingham  School,  Prof.  W.  G.  Simmons,  of  Wake  Forest  College,  John 
W.  Norwood,  Esq.,  and  Prof.  A.  F.  Redd,  Co-Principal  of  the  Baptist 
Female  Seminary. 

The  following  resolutions,  in  regard  to  public  schools,  were  reported  by 
a  committee  of  five,  of  which  Hon.  A.  S.  Merrimon  was  Chairman  : 

1.  That  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  educational  interests  of  a 
people  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  they  may  never  be  neglected  but  at 
the  hazard  of  consequences  which  no  friend  of  humanity  cau  contemplate 
without  fearful  apprehension. 

2.  That  the  general  educational  interests  of  this  State  are  deplorable 
and  alarming  in  a  high  degree,  and  are  such  as  to  require  the  noblest 
and  most  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  every  true  son  of  North  Carolina  to  re- 
lieve her  from  such  serious  embarrassment. 

3.  That  the  Chairman  of  this  Convention  appoint  a  committee  of  sev- 
en members,  charged  with  the  following  duties  : 

1.  To  prepare  and  have  published  and  circulated  throughout  the 
State  an  address  to  the  people,  in  which  it  shall  be  shown  that  the  small 
amount  of  money  which  the  State  does  raise  by  annual  taxation  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  can  be  beneficially  used  by  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mon school  in  each  school  district,  in  which  shall  be  taught  spelling,  rea- 
ding, writing,  primary  geography  and  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic 
•at  least  ;  and  that  said  school  be  kept  up  at  least  four  months  of  each 
year  ;  and  that  the  text  books  for  the  use  of  said  schools  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  That  the  committee  shall  correspond  with  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  upon  this  subject,  and  shall  memorialize  the  General 
Assembly  to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  resolution. 

■3.  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Convention,  national  aid  should  be 
extended  to  the  States  for  the  promotion  of  education,  and  particularly  pop- 
ular education,  and  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of to  mem- 
orialize Congress  on  this  subject. 

4.  That  this  Convention  respectfully,  but  earnestly  request  and  urge 
every  friend  of  the  State,  the  people,  and  particularly  the  clergy,  all  pub- 
lic speakers  and  the  press,  to  be  zealous  and  constant  in  making  efforts  to 
arouse  the  whole  people  to  a  realizing  sensejof:  the  paramount  importance 
of  education,  and  especially  of  common  schools,  to  the  rising  and  coming 
generations,  and  of  the  overruling  necessity  for  universal,  active  and  cor- 
dial co-operation  of  all,  to  avoid  the  blight  and  disgrace  of  ignorance. 
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These  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Rev.  Neill  McKay,  D.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Univer- 
sersity,  reported  the  following  resolution  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  revival  of  the  University  at  the  earliest  practical 
moment,  is  essential  to  education  in  North  Carolina. 

T.  M.  Argo,  Esq.,  offered  the  following  additional  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  early  revival  of 
the  University,  and  its  establishment  in  a  position  of  dignity  and  useful- 
ness is  impossible  unless  upon  a  basis  entirely  removed  from  the  field  of 
religious  and  political  controversy. 

Governor  Caldwell  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  oat  the 
words,  "removed  from  the  field  of  religious  and  political  controversy,"" 
and  substituting,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  words,  "impartial  in  denominational 
and  political  representation."  The  amendment  was  accepted  by  Mr. 
Argo,  and  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wingate,  from  the  Committee  on  Normal  Schools,  submitted 
the  following  report  which  was  unanimously  adopted  r 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of  establishing  a- 
system  of  normal  instruction,  beg  leave  to  report : 

That,  in  view  of  the  low  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  public  schools, 
the  necessity  of  providing  well  qualified  teachers,  and  of  introducing  the 
most  approved  methods  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  while  the 
committee  recognize  the  financial  difficulties  which  embarrass  the  subject, 
they  earnestly  recommend  that  this  Convention  memorialize  the  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  at  its  next  session  to  establish  one  or  more 
normal  schools  at  such  town  or  city  in  the  State  as  will  subscribe  the  lar- 
gest sum  to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
such  school  or  schools  ;  and  that  there  shall  be  connected  with  such 
schools,  primary  and  intermediate  departments,  in  which  all  the  children 
of  the  vicinity  shall  be  admitted  and  instructed  free  of  charge. 

J.  H.  Mills,  Esq.,  submitted  the  following  report,  from  the  Committee 
on  Compulsory  Education  : 

Children  have  natural  lights.  They  have  a  right  to  live,  a  right  to 
grow,  and  a  right  to  be  educated.  Ignorance  is  seldom  to  be  attributed 
to  the  unwillingness  of  children  to  learn.  Fathers  and  mothers  too  often 
subordinate  their  plans,  their  prospects,  their  children  and  themselves  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealth.  We  have  hundreds  of  children  growing  up 
in  sight  of  the  school  house,  but  not  allowed  to  enjoy  its-  privileges. 
Many  orphans  taken  by  their  neighbors  and  relations,  and  many  bound 
boys  and  girls  in  the  hands  of  cruel  masters,  are  deprived  of  all  educa- 
tional advantages.  It  is  true  the  law  concerning  apprentices  says  that 
they  shall  attend  school  for  a  few  months.  It  is  also  true  that  no  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  that  part  of  the  law.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  law  should 
secure  to  children  the  privilege  of  learning  to  read  and  write,  and  of 
growing  up  to  become  wise,  virtuous  and  useful  citizens  ;  and  that  it 
should  restrain  the  cupidity  of  selfish  parents  and  masters  who  would  de- 
prive their  children  of  these  advantages. 

Hon.  Joseph  W.  Holden  offered  the  following  resolution  a3  a  substitute 
for  the  report  of  the  committee.  The  substitute  was  accepted  by  the 
committee,  and  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Convention,  to-wit : 
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Resolved,  That  the  compulsory  ignorance  in  which  some  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  are  kept,  is  heartily  deplored  by  this  Convention,  and 
that  means  for  their  enfranchisement  should  be  speedily  devised,  under 
sec.  17,  art.  9  of  the  Constitution. 

John  W.  Norwood,  Esq.,  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  Agriculture  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  industrial  pursuits, 
and  is  essential  to  life  and  civilization  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  a  practical  elementary  treatise  on  agriculture  should  be 
prepared  and  introduced  into  the  common  schools  of  this  State. 

Rev.  Dr.  Craven,  of  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization,  sub- 
mitted the  following  report  : 

We  believe  it  is  vitally  important  to  the  best  interests  of  North  Caro- 
lina that  a  permanent  educational  association  should  be  formed  upon  such 
principles  as  may  best  unite  all  citizens,  and  excite  them  to  vigorous,  ef- 
fective action  in  the  great  work  of  educating  the  people  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  do  now  proceed  to  form  a  State  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  any  resident  of  the  State  may  become  a  member  by 
causing  his  name  to  be  enrolled,  and  paying  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

The  report  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Dr.  Craven  suggested  that  the  members  of  the  Convention,  who  may 
be  disposed  to  become  members  of  the  State  Educational  Association,  en- 
roll their  names  with  the  Secretary,  and  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar.  Forty- 
four  names  were  enrolled  as  members  of  the  State  Educational  Associa- 
tion. Dr.  Craven  then  read  a  paper  which  the  Committee  on  Permanent 
Organization  had  prepared  as  a  Constitution  for  the  Association.  One 
or  two  amendments  were  made,  and  the  paper,  as  amended,  was  unani- 
mously adopted  as  the  Constitution  of  the  State  Educational  Association. 

On  motion  of  Gov.  Caldwell,  the  Hon.  Will.  H.  Battle  was  unanimous- 
ly elected  President  of  the  Association. 

The  other  officers  were  then  elected  and  the  Association  was  perma- 
nently organized. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Craven,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Edu- 
cational Association  were  instructed  to  confer  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and,  if  they  find  it  practicable,  make  arrangements 
for  the  publication  of  a  State  Journal  of  Education. 

The  State  Educational  Association  then  adjourned. 


EST"  For  this  department  of  our  magazine  we  invite  contributions  on 
educational  topics  from  skilled  educators  ;  Essays  on  every  branch  of  the 
subject  ;    Reviews  and  notices  of  the  works  of  North  Carolina  authors* 
and  such  other  material  as  may  be  calculated  to   advance  the  interest  of 
education  in  the  State. 
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ESS' A  r, 

READ  BEFORE  THE  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION,  July  9,  1S7:J. 

BY  PROF.  W.  G.  SIMMONS,  OF    WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE. 


The  Relations  of  the  Churches  to  Puolic  Education. 


The  education  of  the  poor,  at  the  public  expense,  is  an  idea  of  great 
importance. 

Knowledge  is  as  essential  to  the  developement  of  the  mind,  as  air  is 
for  the  developement  of  the  body  ;  therefore  the  one  ought  to  be  as  free 
as  the  other. 

Examined  in  the  light  of  moral  obligation,  it  would  seem  that  no  one 
could  reasonably  question  that  it  is  a  duty  to  furnish  the  indigent,  not 
only  with  such  food  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  but 
also  with  such  mental  aliment  as  may  be  requisite  to  quality  them  to 
live  respectably  and  usefully  in  the  world. 

If  the  question  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  expediency  alone,  the  same 
conclusion  in  favor  of  free  education  is  arrived  at.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
other  form  of  benevolence  in  which  duty  and  interest  go,  so  clearly,  hand 
in  hand.  There  is  nothing  more  destructive  of  the  rights  of  property  and 
more  blighting  to  national  prosperity  than  ignorance  and  profligacy 
among  the  masses. 

Wnerever  public  schools  have  been  provided,  and  the  young  have  been 
brought  under  the  influence  of  enlightened  systems  of  instruction,  there 
the  people  have  at  once  advanced  in  all  that  is  elevating  and  ennobling. 

The  great  problem  before  the  public  mind  at  this  time  is,  not  whether 
schools  supported  by  taxation  shall  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  every 
family,  but  what  are  the  proper  subjects  to  be  taught  in  those  schools.  The 
languages  and  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  it  is  agreed,  may, 
without  impropriety,  be  taught  in  all  the  schools.  Thus  far  no  difficulty 
presents  itself. 

It  is  the  religious  element  of  education  which  causes  so  much  embar- 
rassment, and  threatens  to  overthrow  our  entire  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion. We  have  no  national  establishment  of  religion  ;  religious  equality 
is  constitutionally  provided  for,  the  rivalry  of  Christian  sects  is  eager, 
and  they  are  all  extremely  jealous  of  le^al  enactments  which  might  favor 
one  more  than  another.  Xothing  that  is  sectarian  can  be  taught  with- 
out giving  offense  to  some  of  the  tax  payers.  And  yet  it  is  clear  that  the 
religious  element  must  not  be  banished  from  public  education.  Every 
system  of  education  which  does  not  embrace  religious  education  overlooks 
a  most  important  element  of  our  nature,  and  must  therefore  be  radically 
defective. 

Mark  that  it  is  not  the  moral  element  in  education  which  embarrasses 
the  public  school  system.     The  propriety,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  the 
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co-education  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  lias  rarely  been  called 
in  question.  It  is  very  generally  admitted,  even  by  those  avowedly  hos- 
tile to  all  religious  faiths  and  creeds,  that  the  inculcation  of  moral  prin- 
ciples is  indispensible  in  any  system  of  instruction  ;  and  that  to  develop 
the  intellectual,  to  the  neglect  of  the  moral  nature,  would  be  to  produce 
distortion  and  defortnify.  Few  have  been  bold  enough  to  affirm  that  in- 
tellectual culture  carries  with  it  moral  culture,  and  that  where  the  former 
is  adequately  provided  for,  the  latter  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
Such  a  hypothesis  is  too  visionary  ever  to  have  met  with  any  favor.  It 
contradicts  all  experience  and  observation.  All  know  that  a  high  degree 
of  intellectual  culture  is  compatible  with  a  low  degree  of  moral  culture, 
and  vice  versa. 

While,  therefore,  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance because  it  qualifies  us  to  apprehend  and  appreciate  truth,  yet  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  a  merely  intellectual  education  of  the 
child  can  never  produce  a  perfect  manhood.  Intellectual  attainments 
are  indeed  a  power,  but  whether  this  power  will  be  wielded  for  good  or 
evil  to  mankind,  will  depend  on  the  moral  character  of  the  possessor.  It 
will  be  conceded  by  religious  sects,  therefore,  and  even  by  infidels,  that 
the  system  of  public  education  must  provide  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  morality.  To  omit  this  would  be  suicidal.  The 
question,  therefore  which  divides  the  people  is  not  whether  public  edu- 
cation ought  or  ought  not  to  embrace  moral  education.  This  is  a  point 
about  which  all  Christians  and  infidels  agree.  It  is  the  religious  element, 
as  distinguished  from  the  moral,  that  furnishes  the  bone  of  contention, 
and  which  threatens  the  dissolution  ot  the  entire  system  of  public  schools. 
Nor  is  it  rational  to  attempt  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  as  some  have  pro- 
posed, by  excluding  religious  education  altogether  from  the  system.  No 
observing  man  can  fail  to  .discover  that  religious  affections  constitute  an 
essential  element  of  humanity.  Mental  science  and  Christianity  alike, 
teach  that  those  principles  of  actio.!  which  respect  the  Supreme  Being 
are  in  themselves  of  the  highest  importance,  affording  the  most  beneficial 
regulation  of  all  the  inferior  principles  of  our  nature,  and  refining  and 
exalting  the  character  in  proportion  to  tbeir  influence  over  it.  Religious 
education  is  as  really  a  part  of  human  education  as  that  which  is  purely 
intellectual  or  purely  moral.  The  greatest  danger  to  be  apprehended  in 
devising  educational  systems  is,  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
shall  receive  due  attention,  while  the  religious  element  is  lost  sight  of. 

Intellectual  education  tends  to  eradicate  superstition  from  tiie  mind, 
and  unless  true  religion  be  implanted  in  its  stead,  the  last  state  is  worse 
than  the  first.  The  horrors  of  the  revolution  in  the  days  of  infidel  France 
surpassed  in  atrocity  anything  recorded  in  the  annals  of  paganism. 

The  great  defect  in  our  public  schools,  it  is  to  be  feared,  consists  in 
their  inattention  to  religious  culture.  From  some  of  them  all  religious 
training  has  been  excluded,  and  even  the  reading  of  the  Bible  has  been 
forbidden.  The  most  important  element,  is  entirely  ignored,  and  of 
course  the  education  given  is  in  the  highest  degree  unsymmetrical. 

It  would  seem  scarcely  necessary  to  affirm  that  such  a  system  is  irra- 
tional and  monstrous.     The  highest  type  of  man  is  not  to  be  expected  to 
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result  from  such  one-sided  development.  Learning  and  piety  are  in 
reality  twin  sisters,  and  it  is  unnatural  to  alienate  and  antagonize  tlie:n. 
Without  religion,  learning  is  the  centrifugal  without  the  centripetal 
force.  Reason  a-d  revelation  speak  the  same  language.  "Edueal 
needs  Christianity  to  control  and  regulate  the  immense  power  which  it 
wields.  Schools  of  all  grades,  whether  public  or  private,  need  the  chas- 
tening influences  of  religion,  Any  scheme  of  education  without  religion 
i3  a  cheat  and  an  imposture." 

Says  a  distinguished  American  statesman,  ''Morality  denies  her  paren- 
tage when  she  denies  her  need  of  religion  and  religious  culture.  The 
being  and  attributes  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  individual 
responsibility  to  Heaven  for  every  thought,  word  and  deed — these  are  re- 
vealed in  the  Gospel,  and  are  the  foundation  of  all  genuine  morality. 
Morality  is  only  an  emanation  of  the  Christian  religion.  Benevolence 
to  man,  without  responsibility  to  God,  is  a  delusion.  Religion  is  the 
only  solid  basis  of  morals,  and  moral  instruction  not  resting  on  this  basis 
is  a  building  founded  on  sand.  There  can  be  no  greater  heresy  than 
that  there  can  be  a  faithful  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  this  life  with- 
out any  proper  sense  of  accountability  to  God,  and  without  any  reference 
to  the  life  to  come  ;  and  that  system  of  mental  culture  which  develop? 
the  intellect,  without  imbuing  the  heart  witli  religious  principles,  neither 
blesses  man  nor  honors  God.*'  Religion  is  the  bond  of  society,  and  early 
attention  to  religious  education  is  imperative  on  all  who  assume  the  res- 
ponsibility of  training  the  young. 

And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  religious  education  does  not  consist 
simply  in  the  impartation  of  religious  instruction,  but  in  the  cultivation 
of  religious  principles.  A  man  cannot  be  said  to  have  religious  princi- 
ples merely  because  he  believes  in  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God. 
He  may  possess  much  religious  knowledge,  without  its  influencing  his 
heart  and  life.  Such  a  man  cannot,  without  impropriety  be  called  a  reli- 
gious man,  nor  be  said  to  have  religious  principles.  Whatever  those 
opinions  and  feelings  are,  which  govern  the  conduct,  those  are  our  prin- 
ciples. Many  imagine  that  they  are  giving  religious  principles  to  their 
pupils,  when,  in  fact  they  are  only  giving  them  religious  truths.  It  is 
only  when  religious  truths  have  engendered  religious  affections,  and 
these  affections  have  acquired  the  control  of  the  life,  that  genuine  reli- 
gious principles  have  been  implanted.  Religious  principles,  like  the 
principles  of  morality,  require  cultivation.  It  is  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  religions  principles  will  spring  up  in  the  heart  and  come  to  a  healthy 
maturity  without  culture.  It  is  the  duty  therefore,  of  all  concerned  in 
the  business  of  education,  to  take  as  much  pains  to  lead  the  minds  of  the 
young  to  right  views  of  religious  duty,  as  to  create  habits  and  affections 
favorable  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  lite.  It  is  not  reli- 
gious creeds  that  must  be  taught,  but  a  religious  education  imparted. 
Christian  principles  should  be  instilled  into  the  mind  and  blended  with 
intellectual  culture.  Experience  has  shown  that,  while  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  religious  knowledge  may  be  acquired  in  a  comparatively  short  pe- 
riod, yet  it  is  only  by  long  and  faithful  cultivation  of  religious  principles 
that  they  acquire  dominion  over  the  heart  and  life. 
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Moral  and  religions  training  should  be  commenced  at  an  early  period, 
when  the  sensibilities  are  tender,  so  that  deep  and  permanent  impressions 
can  be  made.  When  this  work  has  been  long  neglected,  no  exertions 
can  entirely  correct  the  evil  that  has  been  wrought.  The  conscience 
has  lost  some  of  its  impressibility,  and  the  religions  affections  are  so  en- 
feebled that  they  cannot  exert  their  proper  influence  over  the  life.  They 
are  nor  habitually  actuating  motives.  They  cannot  be  called  religions 
principles.  The  cultivation  of  religious  principles  is  a  work  of  time. 
Says  Dr.  Priestly,  "It  we  wish  that  religious  principles  should  ever  be 
firmly  lodged  in  the  mind,  they  must  be  implanted  in  early  life.  Such 
religious  principles  comprehend  our  entire  dispositions  and  habits,  and 
pervade  our  entire  being,  controlling  our  affections,  regulating  our  lives, 
and  bringing  the  whole  man  into  harmony  with  himself  and  conformity 
with  the  will  of  his  Creator. 

The  mission  of  the  church  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  all  men  under 
the  power  of  the  gospel,  to  imbue  the  popular  mind  with  Christian  prin 
ciples,  and  to  mould  the  character  of  the  young  in  conformity  with  the 
sacred  oracles,  and  thus  prepare  them  for  the  two  worlds  which  lie  be- 
fore them.  It  should  permeate  with  its  sanctifying  power  all  depart- 
ments of  society,  and  civil  government  and  popular  education  should 
feel  its  salutary  influence. 

In  countries  where  there  is  an  established  religion  and  a  clergy  ap- 
pointed and  maintained  by  public  authority,  the  churches  may  not  be 
so  imperatively  called  upon  to  exert  themselves  in  sanctifying  secular 
learning  ;  but  here,  where  nothing  is  done  by  government  in  aid  of  reli- 
gion, there  is  need  of  great  activity  and  zeal  among  Christian  churches, 
who  have  received  the  precious  legacy  of  the  gospel,  to  see  that  its  sacred 
truths  shall  be  disseminated,  and  that  the  schools  in  which  so  many  of 
the  young  are  trained,  shall  be  brought  under  its  chastening  and  hallow- 
ing influences.  They  should  allow  no  differences  of  opinion  in  their  re- 
ligious creeds  to  neutralize  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  pure  Christianity. 
They  ought  to  insist  that  the  Bible  shall  be  read  in  all  the  schools,  and 
that  its  great  truths,  affecting  man's  chief  good  here,  and  his  destiny 
hereafter,  shall  be  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all  the  youth  of  this 
land. 

While  the  several  denominations  of  Chri-stians  differ  in  minor  points 
of  faith  and  practice,  all  agree  in  the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  all  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  the  greatest 
boon  ever  conferred  on  fallen  man,  furnishing,  in  fact,  the  only  antidote 
to  his  apostacy.  The  being  of  God,  the  atonement  of  Christ,  man's  ac- 
countability fur  his  actions,  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  state, 
life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  ;  these  great  truths  furnish  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  all  professing  Christians  to  stand  upon,  and  become  co- 
laborers  in  bringing  every  tongue  and  kindred  and  people  into  the  pure 
light  of  the  gospel  dispensation.  This  work  is  infinitely  to  high  and  holy 
to  be  balked  by  sectarian  bigotry.  It  is  the  manifest  duty  of  all  Chris- 
tian denominations  to  elevate  themselves  above  partizan  feelings,  and  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  great  work  of  instilling  Christian 
principles  into    the    minds  of  the   young.     Heaven    forbid  that  such  a 
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work  should  bo  arrested  or  impeded  by  the  bigotrj  and  intolerance  of 
those  who  ought  to  be  brethren  and  co  heirs  of  the  same  heritage.  Let 
the  spirit  of  fanaticism  be  forever  bmished  from  this  holy  ground,  arid 
let  the  everlasting  gospel  have  free  access  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all, 
and  ful till  its  mission  of  "peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men." 

To  recapitulate  what  has  already  been  said:   It  has  been  maintained  : 

1.  That  the  public  schools  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  promo- 
tion of  good  order  and  of  national  prosperity  ; 

2.  That  on  account  of  the  rivalry  of  Christian  sects,  and  the  desire  to 
teach  nothing  offensive  to  any  of  them,  there  is  danger  of  paying  too 
little  attention  to  the  religious  clement  of  education,  or  of  ignoring  it  al- 
together  in  the  public  schools  ; 

3.  That  the  religious  element  in  numan  nature  cannot  be  disregarded, 
in  any  system  of  education,  without  destroying  symmetry  of  develope- 
ment,  and  without  producing  disastrous  results; 

4.  That  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  should  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  young  in  our  public  schools,  while  the  mind  is  developing 
and  the  character  is  forming;  and, 

5.  That  it  is  the  imperative  dui-y  of  all  Christian  churches,  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  this  religion,  to  lay  aside  all  sectarianism,  and  co-operate 
heartily  in  infusing  into  popular  education  the  spirit  of  vital  Christianity. 


ESS  A  Y, 


READ  BEFORE  THE  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  CONTENTION,  1S73. 


BY    JOHN    W.     NORWOOD,     ESQ  ,    OF    ORANGE    COUNTY 


Mr.  President: — I  understand  this  Convention  to  have  been  called 
together  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  I  think  it  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction,  and  should  meet  with  general  favor.  I  have  also  been 
invited,  with  others,  to  deliver  an  address  upon  a  subject  which  has  been 
assigned  to  me.  I  am  therefore  present,  ready  to  contribute  my  humble 
part  to  the  work  of  the  Convention.  The  subject  which  I  am  expected 
to  compress  into  an  essay  of  thirty  minutes,  is  i4  Industrial  Education." 
I  suppose  the  term  industrial  education,  is  meant  to  apply  to  the  proper 
instruction  and  training  of  all,  who  in  any  manner  do  manual  labor,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  whose  work  is  mental — who  make  their  brains, 
and  not  their  hands,  work.  The  one  class  embraces  philosophers,  states- 
men, rulers,  legislators,  the  learned  professions  and  teachers.  The  other 
class  embraces  the  very  large  proportion  of  every  well  constituted  com- 
munity, who  labor  in  some  special  manual  occupation,  in  the  production 
of  some  of  the  thousand  articles  of  use,  which  the  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity require.     My  task  applies  to  this  last  class  only. 
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It  is  almost  universally  admitted  that  all  these  special  occupation*  re- 
quire the  special  education  and  training  of  all  who  pursue  them. 

There  is  therefore  no  occasion  fur  me  to  urge  the  necessity  fur  special 
education  for  such  occupation?,  because  all  admit  it  to  be  necessary.  And 
if  I  am  expected  to  enumerate  all  of  these  special  labor  occupations,  to  say 
nothing  of  attempting  to  exhibit  and  illustrate  the  importance  of  thorough 
preparation  and  skill  in  them,  there  has  been  assigned  to  me  much  more 
than  can  be  performed  in  the  time  prescribed.  One  illustration  will  be 
sufficient  to  dispose  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  Lay  clown  upon  the 
clerk's  table  before  us  a  lump  of  crude  iron  ore,  taken  from  the  Iron 
Mountain  at  Chapel  Hill,  or  Lockville  mine  on  Deep  River.  A  common 
laborer,  with  a  common  pick  will  dig  out  a  ton  of  it  in  a  day,  perhaps 
many  tons  of  it.  This  lump  in  its  present  crude  state  is  worth,  at  most, 
only  a  few  cents.  ]S"ow  place  by  the  side  of  it,  made  out  of  the  same 
metal,  one  pound  of  hair  springs  for  watches,  and  you  behold  the  iron 
increased  in  value  from  a  few  cents  to  the  enormous  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Skilled  labor  exercised  in  many  forms  and  by  numerous  artists 
accounts  for  the  marvellous  increase  of  value.  This  is  one  example, 
taken  from  a  thousand,  showing  the  importance  of  *;  industrial  educa- 
tion," and  this  one  fully  answers  my  purpose. 

But  while  all  mankind,  as  we  have  said,  readily  acknowledge  that 
special  occupations  require  special  education  and  training,  it  is  but  too 
true  that  the  opposite  sentiment,  and  particularly  among  ourselves,  pre- 
vails with  regard  to  the  vast  multitude  who  are  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth.  This  is  made  a  signal  and  most  extraordinary 
exception. 

I  will  therefore  offer  to  the  Convention  some  remarks  on  the  impor- 
tance of  Agricultural  Education  :  in  the  nature,  however,  of  suggestions 
only,  and  not  as  an  attempt  at  a  full  presentation  of  the  subject  in  any 
of  its  aspects.  I  suppose,  indeed,  that  I  was  expected  to  confine  myself 
to  agriculture. 

.Xorth  Carolina  comes  out  of  the  great  revolution  possessed  of  1,100,000 
inhabitants — and  the  lands  embraced  within  her  State  boundaries,  esti- 
mated at  50,000  square  miles — and  nothing  else. 

Ko  system  of  manufactures,  extensive,  varied  and  prosperous ;  no 
foreign  commerce,  pouring  in  upon  our  shores  the  wealth  of  other  coun- 
tries in  exchange  for  the  surplus  productions  of  our  own  people ;  she  has 
no  money  capital  and  no  credit;  no  wise  sj-stem  of  common  schools  in 
successful  operation  ;  no  satisfactory  system  even  of  agriculture,  the  great, 
the  almost  universal  employment  of  her  people.  She  has  the  people, 
and  she  has  the  land  ;  and  the  great  problem  for  us  (for  this  generation) 
to  decide,  and  which  we  cannot  escape  from,  is  this  : 

Can  this  land  be  made  to  furnish  this  people  with  food,  clothing, 
houses  to  live  in,  and  other  reasonable  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life, 
under  the  opportunities  and  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  and 
maintain  at  the  same  time,  by  taxation,  the  government  under  which  we 
live? 

It  is  a  question  of  momentous  importance.  I  have  given  to  it  the  best 
consideration  in  my  power,  and  I  believe  it  cannot  be  done,  unless  the 
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rising  generation  can  be  induced,  by  proper  instruction  and  education, 
to  adopt  a  better  mode  or  practice  of  agriculture,  than  the  one 'now  in 
general  use.  The  system  in  general  use  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
worked  out  for  us  this  disastrous  result,  namely:  two-thirds,  at  least,  of 
all  the  land  which  has  been  cleared  and  worked,  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years  and  upwards,  instead  of  having  been  improved  in  value  by  use,  as 
it  ought  to  have  been,  is  now  too  much  exhausted  to  justify  ordinary 
field  culture.  A  vast  portion  of  it  is  ruined  beyond  the  reasonable  hope 
of  restoration.  And  this  destruction  of  our  priceless  patrimony  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  tobacco  and  corn — all  great  exhausters 
of  fertility.  Or  rather  to  the  modes  by  which  they  have  been  cultivated. 
At  the  same  time,  these  are  our  best  and  indispensable  crops ;  and 
they  must  continue  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  cultivation  even  increased. 
Tobacco  has  destroyed  its  thousands  of  acres,  and  cotton  its  tens  of  thous- 
ands, while  corn  has  done  its  share.  It  requires  no  tables  of  statistics  to 
make  good  this  statement  of  the  great  waste  and  ruin  of  our  lands. 
There  is  unfortunately  no  occasion  for  any  such  illustration.  Its  truth 
is  only  too  apparent  to  every  one  who  will  open  his  eyes  upon  it.  It  lies 
open  to  view,  even  all  round  this  city  of  Kaleigh,  and  throughout  this 
central  metropolitan  county  of  Wake.  Every  member  of  this  Conven- 
tion sees  it  in  all  his  way  home,  and  it  meets  him  when  he  gets  there,  in 
the  county  of  his  abode.  In  short,  it  exists  throughout  Xorth  Carolina. 
It  is  a  sad,  but  undeniable  truth,  that  two-thirds,  at  least,  in  value  of  all 
our  lands,  which  have  at  any  time  been  cultivated  for  thirty  years  and 
upwards,  is  lost.  And  this  immense,  continuing  and  alarming  destruc- 
tion, arises  from  our  improvident  system  of  cultivation. 

Sir,  if  these  things  be  so,  and  if  what  has  been  will  be  again,  if  like 
causes  will  again  produce  like  effects,  the  question  is,  whether  without 
a  change  of  practice  in  agriculture,  we  are  not  upon  the  road  to  ruin, 
and  advancing  in  that  road  with  constantly  accelerated  speed.  Cotton, 
tobacco  and  corn  are  still  doing  their  work  of  waste  and  exhaustion — the 
area  of  good  land  is  becoming  more  and  more  contracted,  and  compara- 
tively little  fresh  land  remains  to  be  cleared.     Then  what  is  to  be  done  i 

Mr.  President,  this  great  evil,  in  my  judgment,  can  only  be  checked, 
and  by  degrees  be  overcome,  by  a  judicious  system  ot  agricultural  educa- 
tion ;  and  I  rejoice  at  having  this  opportunity  of  introducing  the  sub- 
ject to  so  many  of  the  distinguished  educators  of  the  State,  and  especial- 
ly of  pressing  it  upon  the  State  Board  of  Education.  I  think  it  deserves 
a  high  place,  a  very  high  place,  in  their  deliberate  consideration. 

With  agricultural  education,  North  Carolina  moves  forward.  Without 
agricultural  education,  North  Carolina  moves  backward. 

If  my  statement  of  facts  is  not  true,  let  it  be  corrected.  If  it  is  true, 
let  a  better  remedy  for  the  evil  than  I  shall  offer,  be  proposed.  If  no 
other  is  offered,  let  this  one  be  tried.  It  is  worth  the  trial  even  if  it 
fails. 

I  would  have  agriculture  taught  in  all  our  schools  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest.  We  can  do  this — at  present  we  can  aiui  at  nothing  beyond 
it.  The  very,  idea  of  such  a  thing,  may  appear  at  first  blush  to  this  Con- 
vention to  be  preposterous. 
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How  can  children  learn  agriculture  !  Who  are  to  teach  them,  and  who 
are  to  teach  the  teachers  ?  Alay  not  this  difficulty  prove  to  be  only  a 
a  fancied  lion  in  our  path  I 

Begin  with  the  children  in  the  primary  schools,  teaching  them  the  sim- 
plest elementary  truths  of  agriculture,  and  advance  with  them  as  you  do 
in  everything  else,  as  they  are  able  to  bear  it,  and  I  will  vouch  for  them 
that  they  will  take  hold  of  these  simple  truths  of  nature  with  avidity,  and 
and  comprehend  and  learn  them,  with  far  more  success  than  many  more 
difficult  studies,  which  are  found  to  be  within  their  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  agriculture  must  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  one 
of  the  simplest  arts  in  the  world.  Think  of  it,  sir.  It  must  be  so.  It  is 
ordained  by  the  All-wise  Creator  himself,  as  the  only  means  of  supplying 
daily  bread  to  all  the  living.  They  must  perish  if  this  art  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  daily  supply.  From  no  other  source  in  all  creation  can  it  be  ob- 
tained. All  the  learning  and  science  on  earth  without  it,  cannot  make 
one  ounce  of  bread. 

And  Infinite  Wisdom  has  ordained,  further,  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
occupation  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  The  young  and  the  old,  the 
wise  and  the  simple,  must  all  pursue  it.  The  art  of  cultivation  must  then 
from  its  very  nature  and  from  inherent  necessity,  be  simple  in  itself.  Its 
principles  must  be  fixed,  general  and  simple.  And  its  right  practice  must 
be  equally  simple  and  easily  to  be  understood  by  all,  even  of  the  ignorant 
and  by  children. 

At  the  same  time  its  right  practice,  like  everything  else,  must  be  taught. 
It  certainly  does  not  come  by  intuition. 

To  IS~orth  Carolina,  an  improved  agriculture  is  not  merely  needed  as 
something  useful.  It  is  a  vital  necessity.  We  cannot  do  without  it. 
And  this  necessity,  as  I  will  presently  show,  is  now  upon  us.  It  is  too 
urgent  to  brook  delay. 

Our  system  of  agriculture  must  be  improved  ;  and  this  improvement 
must  be  based  upon  proper  instruction  in  the  art,  and  as  I  contend,  it 
must  begin  with  the  youth — with  the  children  of  the  State. 

Then  for  a  beginning  let  our  able  and  zealous  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  have  the  true  practice  of  this,  our  great  and  universal  in- 
dustry, taught  in  all  the  common  schools  of  the  State,    i 

In  getting  up  a  little  book  of  suitable  lessons  for  that  purpose,  the  Sup- 
erintendent will  have  spread  out  before  him  the  whole  range  of  the  sub- 
ject, with  its  great  variety  of  rich  and  interesting  topics — to  cull  from 
them  just  what  is  wanted  to  make  an  interesting  and  instructive  First 
Book  of  Agriculture,  suitable  for  our  primary  schools. 

In  schools  of  higher  grades  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  the 
necessary  instruction  by  a  few  well  prepared  lectures. 

For  example,  could  not  children  be  taught  one  chief  reason  why  our 
country  has  been  so  worn  out  and  ruined,  is  because  it  has  been  ploughed 
too  shallow,  and  up  and  down  hill  at  that  ;  and  the  soil  thus  worked  up 
loose  and  fine  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  has  been  in  a  few  years 
washed  away,  and  the  field  ruined  forever.  And  there  stands  the  "very 
field  right  at  the  school  house  door,  into  which  all  the  children  can  be 
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carried,  and  the  truth  of  the  lesson  and  the  remedy  for  it,  illustrated  be* 
fore  their  eyes. 

Again,  every  crop  takes  from  the  ground  a  part  of  its  fertility  and 
strength.  Every  child  knows  that  to  be  true  a3  soon  as  it  is  told.  And 
every  child  knows  further,  that  if  from  year  to  year  a  series  of  crops  are 
taken  from  the  land,  each  one  of  them  robbing  it  of  a  portion  of  its 
strength  and  fertility,  and  nothing  is  returned  to  replace  what  is  taken 
away,  all  the  strength  of  the  land  will  at  length  be  gone,  and  the  field 
left  on  hand  worn  and  worthless.  Every  child  knows  this  to  be  true,  be- 
cause every  child  knows  that  if  one  bead  is  taken  from  the  string  every 
day,  or  one  marble  from  the  bag  every  flay,  and  none  put  back  again, 
that  soon  nothing  will  be  left  but  an  empty  bag  and  a  naked  string  ;  and 
there  stands  another  old  field  right  at  hand,  just  on  the  other  side  of  the 
school  house,  to  illustrate  this  cardinal  truth  in  agriculture. 

Now  sir,  am  I  to.be  told  that  the  fertile  genius  of  North  Carolina  can- 
not get  up  a  few  proper  lessons  of  simple  but  important  truths  like 
these  ? 

Or,  am  I  to  be  told,  that  children,  who  can  learn  and  apply  rules  in 
the  arithmetic,  or  English  grammar,  cannot  understand  these  things  ? 
Or,  that  an  instructor,  who  can  learn  and  teach  the  one,  cannot  himself 
learn  and  teach  the  other  also. 

All  children  are  agriculturists  by  nature.  Yon  may  have  seen  a  little 
girl  who  would  not  Have  a  doll-baby  ;  or  a  little  boy  who  would  not  have 
a  hatchet.  You  never  saw  a  child,  girl  or  boy,  who  would  not  have  a 
garden  when  they  could  get  it.  When  the  spring  time  comes,  they  must 
plant  the  seed  in  the  ground.  (I  speak  of  country  children,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.) Audi  would  encourage  and  cultivate  this- strong  propensity  of 
our  nature,  by  giving  them  interesting  and  proper  instruction.  Under- 
stand these  things  indeed  1     They  would  delight  in  them. 

Sir,  only  lodge  these  true,  simple,  and  important  principles,  in  the  bo- 
soms of  our  youth,  before  an  evil  practice  to  the  contrary  (derived  from 
blind  an  ruinous  imitation  only,)  is  fastened  upon  them,  and  becomes  a 
habit,  and  you  will  have  rendered  the  State  a  service  of  incalculable 
value.  For  in  after  life,  as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  they  can  never  violate 
them,  without  offending. their  own  sense  of  principle;  and  knowing  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  doing  damage  to  their  own  property,  and 
hurting  instead  of  helping  the  common  welfare.  Ingraft  the  buds  of  in- 
struction now  upon  the  fresh  shoots  of  the  young  mind,  and  my  word  for 
it,  sir,  they  will  grow  and  blossom  and  bear  fruit. 

This,  sir,  is  no  subject  to  halt  or  hesitate  about.  A  great  policy  is  to 
be  considered  and  acted  upon — adopted  or  rejected.  If  our  agriculture 
is  to  be  saved  from  ruin,  it  can  only  be  done  by  bringing  up  the  young 
in  the  knowledge  of  its  few  and  simple  elementary  principles.  Children 
begin,  as  children,  to  cultivate  the  land.  They  should  be  first  instructed. 
No  one  can  be  expected  to  work  well  at  any  trade,  or  occupation,  till  he 
has  first  been  taught  something  about  it. 

Sir,  the  improvement  of  our  agriculture  devolves  upon  us  a  great  State 
necessity.  Our  lands  and  agriculture  are  burdened  with  an  immense 
weight. 
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First.  The  whole  population  of  the  State  must  be  fed  and  clothed  and 
found  houses  to  live  in,  and  be  supplied  with  the  ordinary  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  life,  from  tht  fruits  of  the  earth. 

•  Secondly.  The  land  must  mainly  support  the  government  of  the  State, 
in  all  its  departments  and  institutions.  And  that  government  entails 
upon  us  an  enormous  amount  of  taxation.  Take  what  may  be  called  the 
administration  cf  the  government  proper.  1  he  salaries  and  pay  of  the 
very  large  number  of  officers,  who  are  deemed  necessary  for  its  adminis- 
tration, would  alone  impose  upon  us  an  amount  of  taxation  sufficient  for 
an  exhausted  and  impoverished  people  to  bear. 

Then  in  addition  to  that,  the  State  constitution  requires  that  all  chil- 
dren of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  shall  be 
educated— and  at  the  public  expense;  which  means  taxation,  and  an 
immense  sum  of  it. 

The  Constitution  further  requires,  that  all  the  insane,  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind,  and  all  idiotic  persons,  shall  be  supported  and  taken 
care  of  at  the  public  expense — -which,  ascain,  means  by  taxation. 

There  are  now  a  large  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  children 
unprovided  for.  Of  insane  persons,  not  less  than  500,  for  want  of  means 
are  still  unprovided  for ;  and  of  idiots,  not  less  than  1,000  are  in  the 
same  helpless  condition.  Only  400  of  these  unfortunates  could  be  re- 
ceived into  the  State  Asylums  last  year,  and  that  at  an  expense  of  8250 
each.  If  the  whole  number  should  be  provided  for,  as  the  Constitution 
humanely  requires,  an  easy  calculation  gives  you  the  sura  ot  money 
which  will  be  required  for  the  purpose. 

Now,  sir,  add  to  these  indispensable  heads  of  public  charge  the  Peni- 
tentiary and  other  serious  incidental  items,  ever  arising,  and  the  cap  the 
whole  with  the  perhaps  equal  amount  of  expense,  which  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  our  complicated  system  of  county  government  and  administra- 
tion, and  you  will  have  the  aggregate  sum  of  taxation  which  the  people 
must  bear.  It  will  be  observed,  that  I  do  not  place  upon  the  top  of  it, 
the  immense  mountain  of  State  Debt —so-called. 

And  believe  me,  sir,  it  is  agriculture  which  must  mainly  bear  this  im- 
mense burden.  Money  may  avoid  taxation  in  various  ways.  Land 
cannot  escape  from  it.  It  must  stand  and  take  it.  And  that  the  re- 
sources of  agriculture  may  adequately  meet  this  great  demand  upon  it, 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  must  be  educated  in  the  great  business  of  their 
lives.  The  fertility  of  our  lands  must  be  regularly  increased  instead  of 
being  regularly  diminished.  The  State  can  never  raise  the  vast  sum 
, necessary  for  the  support  of  its  institutions  by  taxation  on  unproductive 
lands.     To  tax  such  property  is  to  destroy  it. 

Sir,  begin  by  instructing  the  children  of  to-day,  and  in  a  few  years  we 
will  have  a  whole  population  of  educated  farmers. 

July  9th,  1873, 
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From  "Methods  of  School  Discipline. 
The  Discipline  of  the  School. 


Organization  is  the  first  business  of  the  school-room,  and  nothing  else 
should  be  attempted  until  this  is  accomplished.  The  object  in  view  is, 
that  systematic  arrangement  and  uniformity  which  will  secure  good  or- 
der and  promote  studiousness.  To  this  end,  the  pupils  should  be  so  seat- 
ed that  they  will  appear  uniform,  and  not  disturb  each  other  in  the  ne- 
cessary movements  of  the  day  ;  the  rogues  should  be  separated,  and  eve- 
ry temptation  to  idleness  and  mischief  removed.  A  complete  division  of 
time  into  periods  for  study,  recitation,  and  play  is  also  necessary.  A 
time  for  disorder  is,  however,  just  as  necessary  as  a  time  for  study  ;  hence 
the  teacher  must  provide,  not  only  regular  recesses  for  freedom  in  the 
open  air,  but  also  occasional  recesses  from  study  (say  for  two  minutes) 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  safety-valve  of  mischief,  and  giving  op- 
portunity to  whisper,  ask  questions,  leave  seats,  and  attend  to  all  other 
necessary  irregularities,  not  allowed  at  other  times.  In  this  way,  the 
least  excuse  for  indulgence  during  the  quiet  hours  of  study  and  recita- 
tion is  removed.  The  teacher  can  now  insist  upon  perfect  order,  while 
order  is  the  law. 

CLASSES. 

In  this  classification  great  pains  should  be  taken"  to  have  as  few  classes 
as  possible,  and  to  have  each  pupil  assigned  to  his  appropriate  sphere, 
where  we  will  work  easily  and  successfully,  with  his  time  fully  occupied; 
and,  to  have  each  class  control  its  own  specific'  time  and  place  of  recita- 
tion, without  change  or  interruption. 

In  the  government  ot  the  school,  the  regulations  necessary  to  secure 
order  and  proper  discipline  must  not  only  be  fixed  and  uniform,  but  fully 
made  known  to  every  pupil,  that  there  may  be  concert  of  action  and  a 
harmonious  working  of  all  its  members. 

Every  teacher  should,  therefore,  at  the  opening  of  his  school,  announce 
and  explain  the  principles  and  facts  upon  which  it  is  to  be  governed. 
These  necessary  school  laws  must  be  strict,  and  ?  romptly  enforced.  It  is 
easier  and  more  merciful  to  govern  perfectly  than  partially.  A  system 
of  discipline,  to  gain  the  respect  of  the  pupils  and  accomplish  its  object, 
must  be  inflexible,  earnest,  strong,  thorough.  The  very  fact  of  such  a 
government  has  a  silent  but  powerful  influence  in  preventing  evil  and 
securing  obedience  and  fidelity. 

THE   TEACHER'S     WILL    SUPREME. 

2d.  All  school  laws  must  be  based  upon  authority. — This  is  the  very 
germ  and  only  foundation  of  good  government.  It  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  persuasion  may  never  take  the  place  of  authority  in  school 
management.  When,  however,  the  -right  to  maintain  authority  is  not 
questioned  by  the  pupil,  or  after  he  has  been  subdued  to  obedience,  we 
may  persuade,  invite,  and  win.  But  kindness  cannot  supply  the  place  of 
authority.     Obedience  is  not  a  voluntary  compliance  with  a  request,  but 
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a  hearty  response  to  acknowlegded  authority — an  implicit  yielding  to  a 
command.  Snch  obedience,  prompt  and  unreserved,  is  the  duty  or*  every 
pupil.  This  is  a  government,  not  of  persuasion,  not  of  reasons  assigned, 
not  of  the  will  of  a  majority,  but  of  one  master.  From  this  decision 
there  may  be  an  appeal,  but  disobedience  never. 

INS  COORDINATION  TO  AUTHORITY  A  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  insubordination,  and  can  we  donbt  that  this 
has  resulted  from  the  loss  of  authority  in  the  family  and  school  ?  Parents 
and  teachers  have  abandoned  the  principles  of  government  established  by 
our  fathers.  They  no  longer  enforce  obedience,  but  attempt  to  purchase 
it  by  a  promised  reward.  Sugar-plums,  money,  or  some  other  desired 
indulgence  is  offered,  and  given,  as  a  condition  of  submission.  Now, 
mark  the  effect  of  such  discipline  upon  the  child.  Who  conquers  in  this 
instance  ?  The  pupil,  and  not  the  master.  And  he  soon  learns  that  dis- 
obedience is  the  best  currency  at  his  command  to  purchase  the  desired 
favor;  hence  his  stubbornness  becomes  more  persistent,  and  his  impu- 
dence more  intolerable,  as  he  desires  the  greater  reward.  Insubordina- 
tion becomes  a  habit,  and  he  soon  loses  all  respect  for  authority,  and 
those  who  exercise  it  over  him,  and  grows  up  in  reckless  disregard  of  the 
laws  under  which  he  lives.  We  have  had  fearful  illustrations  of  the  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  family,  school,  and  nation,  during  the  last  few  years. 
School  law  has  its  disciplinary  power  and  influence  while  yet  unbroken,, 
and  when  no  penalties  appear.  Indeed  the  very  object  of  school  law  is 
to  prevent,  and  not  to  punish  evil.  The  necessity  of  punishment  as  often 
results  from  the  absence  of  rigid  authority  as  from  any  other  cause.  And 
I  assume  it  as  an  axiom,  that,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  pupil  can  af- 
fect the  welfare  of  the  school,  he  should  be  subject,  at  all  times  and  every- 
where, to  the  control  of  the  teacher.  Ihhe  is  to  be  master  of  his  situa- 
tion, his  jurisdiction  must  not  be  confined  to  school  hours,  nor  the  school 
room,  but  must  extend  equally  to  all  the  days  and  weeks  of  the  term, 
and  to  every  place  where  the  pupil's  influence  may  be  felt  for  good  or 
evil. 

INDUSTRY  AN  AID   TO  DISCIPLINE. 

3d.  Another  important  agency  in  school  discipline  is  vioi'k. — Both  the 
master  and  his  pupils  must  work.  Indolence  in  him  begets  idleness  and 
recklessness  in  them.  Life,  energy,  and  industry  manifested  by  him  will 
be  at  once  reproduced  in  them.  The  teacher  must  work  to  tit  himself 
tor  his  high  calling,  and  to  elevate  his  profession.  He  must  work  for  his 
school,  to  rouse  and  inspire  his  pupils,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
daily  teaching.  Indeed,  the  true  teacher  is  always  reading,  thinking,  or 
acting  for  hi3  school.  He  succeeds,  also,  in  making  his  pupils  work  ;  not 
so  much  however,  by  direct  effort,  as  through  the  influence  of  a  well- 
managed  and  well  governed  school.  With  children  of  common  mental 
and  physical  ability,  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  enforce  industry.  It  is 
the  teacher's  business,  rather,  to  direct  and  control  this  activity,  in  a  sys- 
tematic process  of  self-culture  and  development. 

8TUDIES  SHOULD  BE  ADAPTED  TO  SCHOLARS-. 

The  studies  pursued  must  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  standing,  of. 
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each  scholar  ;  not  so  difficult  as  to  cause  discouragement,  nor  so  easy  as 
to  allow  idleness.  His  time  must  be  fully  occupied,  and  his  energies  se- 
verely tasked.  If  his  lesson  could  be  learned  without  effort  his  school 
life  would  so  far  be  without  protit ;  but  industrious  and  laborious,  he  not 
only  needs  no  outward  discipline,  but  is  sure  of  improvement. 

Public  opinion  must  also  be  employed  to  secure  good  order,  control 
recklessness,  subdue  rebellion,  and  crush  out  the  evil  tendency  of  bad 
habits.  Whatever  is  right  and  proper,  and  necessary  to  make  a  school, 
must  be  made  popular.  WHatever  is  wrong  and  of  evil  tendency  must 
be  made  unpopular.  This  can  be  done,  but  the  teacher  must  have  skill, 
patience,  and  perseverance. 

RECREATION    ESSENTIAL     TO    DISCIPLINE. 

5th.  Mental  and  physical  recreation  are  important  disciplinary 
agencies. — The  mind  and  body  are  inseparably  connected.  Hence  men- 
tal culture  cannot  be  successfully  carried  on  without  physical  culture. 
Both  mind  and  body  must  have  recreation  more  than  the  ordinary  re- 
cesses and  holidays  afford  ;  and,  as  every  teacher  knows,  there  are  cer- 
tain hours  and  days  when  the  fiend  disorder  seems  to  reign  in  the  school- 
room. He  cannot  assign  any  reason,  but  the  very  atmosphere  is  preg- 
nant with  anarchy  and  confusion.  And  what  can  the  teacher  do  to  over- 
come the  evil  ?  He  may  tighten  his  discipline,  but  that  will  not  bind 
the  volatile  essence  of  confusion.  He  may  ply  the  usual  energies  of  his 
administration,  but  resistance  is  abnormal.  He  may  flog,  but  every 
blow  uncovers  the  needle-points  of  fresh  stings.  He  may  protest  and 
supplicate,  scold  and  argue,  inveigh  and  insist ;  the  demon  is  not  exor- 
cised, nor  even  hit,  but  is  only  disturbed  through  fifty  fretty  and  fidgety 
forms.  He  will  encounter  the  misehief  successfully  only  when  he  en- 
counters it  indirectly.  Here  applies  the  proposed  remedy,  mental  and 
physical  recreation.  Let  an  unexpected  change  divert  the  attention  of 
the  pupils;  let  some  general  theme  be  introduced  in  a  familiar  lecture 
or  exciting  narrative;  or,  if  nothing  better  is  at  hand,  let  all  say  the 
multiplication  table  or  sing  ki  Old  Hundred,"  and  the  work  is  accom- 
plished. "  The  room  is  ventilated  of  its  restless  contagion,  and  the  furies 
are  fled."  Now  add  to  this  mental,  the  physical  recreation  of  school- 
gymnastics,  and  the  remedy  is  still  more  sure. 

EXERCISE    A    LAW    OF    EDUCATION. 

The  law  of  development  is  thorough  exercise.  A  "  sound  mindv  is 
one  whose  faculties  and  powers  have  been  called  into  harmonious  action 
by  patient  and  long-continued  study;  a  "sound  body"  has  been  devel- 
oped by  the  exercise  of  every  one  of  its  four  hundred  and  forty-six  mus- 
cles; and  neither  can  be  in  sound  condition  while  the  other  is  diseased 
or  uncultivated. 

THE    LAW    OF    KLNDNE5S. 

6th.  Kindness  is  another  powerful  agency  in  the  management  of  a 
■school. — By  this,  as  exemplified  in  the  life  of  the  true  teacher,  I  mean 
•his  uniform  good  will,  earnest  sympathy,  and  hearty  generosity,  habitu- 
ally exercised  toward  his  pupils.     There  is  no  force  on  earth  so  potent  as 
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love.  When  it  has  possession  of  the  human  heart  it  is  all-pervading  and 
overpowering,  and  especially  if  brought  to  bear  upon  sympathetic  child- 
hood and  youth. 

THE   TEACHER   MUST   RULE    BY    ItlNDNES». 

That  teacher  alone,  who  loves  his  pupils,  has  power  to  gain  their  love 
and  confidence,  which  should  be  his  chief  reliance  in  school  management. 
An  affectionate  pupil  will  confide  in  our  judgment,  respect  our  authority, 
and  fear  our  displeasure.  If  we  show  him  by  our  personal  attention  and 
kindness  that  we  are  his  true  friends,  ond  that  all  our  efforts  are  design- 
ed to  secure  his  best  good,  and  make  him  believe  it,  we  hold  him  as  by 
the  power  of  enchantment ;  we  have  no  further  need  of  physical  force  as 
applied  to  him.  He  is  held  unaer  another  and  higher  law,  which  in- 
duces him  to  gratify  our  wishes  and  seek  the  best  good  of  our  school. 
We,  as  teachers,  occupy  for  the  time  being  the  place  of  the  parent,  and 
we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  cherish  the  affection  and  manifest  the  in- 
terest and  zeal  of  the  true  mother,  who  spends  her  life  in  loving  and  toil- 
ing for  her  children.  But  this  kindness,  which  is  an  essential  element 
in  every  true  system  of  government,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  substitute 
for  authority,  or  an  obstacle  to  severity,  when  the  good  of  the  individual 
or  the  school  demands  it.  The  teacher  must  cherish  an  abiding  love  for 
his  pupils,  and  that  love  is  never  more  truly  exercised  than  in  inflicting 
necessary  pain  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  Of  the  teacher's  heart 
IShakspeare  could  not  say,  ,k  It  is  too  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,'' 
if  only  he  has  enough  of  authority,  firmness,  and  executive  will.  Without 
these,  even  love,  as  an  element  of  school  discipline,  is  sometimes  pow- 
erless. 

TEACHERS   MUST  HAVE  POWER   TO   PUNISH. 

7th%  This  brings  me  to  consider  the  discipline  of  punishment. — I  have 
spoken  of  the  power  of  system,  law,  and  kindness,  in  their  silent  but  ef- 
fective influence  upon  individuals  and  the  school.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
means  and  methods  of  preventing  evil.  I  come  now  to  the  penalties  to 
be  inflicted  when  crime  has  been  committed.  Wholesome  laws  will  be 
violated  under  every  system  of  school  management.  The  question  to  be 
settled  is,  should  the  government  of  the  school  be  positive  and  efficient  I 
If  so,  the  master  must  have  the  right,  disposition,  and  power  to  inflict 
punishment  when  necessary.  If  this  right  is  denied,  or  this  power  with- 
held, the  government  of  the  school  is  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances ;  it 
cannot  be  sustained.  In  the  dispensation  of  penalties,  professional 
knowledge  and  wise  discrimination  are  requisite.  The  circumstances 
connected  with  the  offense  must  be  carefully  studied,  and  a  distinction 
always  made  between  willful  and  unintentional  wrong.  The  isolated  act 
of  transgression  does  not  indicate  the  degree  of  guilt  incurred,  nor  the 
kind  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  The  presence  or  absence  of  pallia- 
ting circumstances ;  the  motives  which  generated  the  act ;  the  present 
views  and  feelings  of  the  offending  pupil,  must  all  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. The  master  should  never,  therefore,  threaten  a  specific  punish- 
ment for  anticipated  offenses.  No  two  cases  of  transgression  will  be  ex- 
actly alike,  and  hence  the  kind  and  degree  oi  punishment  should  be  va- 
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ried  as  the  case  demands.  But  the  good  disciplinarian  seldom  resorts  to 
severe  punishment  in  the  government  of  his  school;  yet  he  never  relin- 
quishes his  right  to  punish,  as  circumstances  require.  Xor  does  he  re- 
gard severity,  when  necessary,  as  an  evil  to  he  deplored.  It  is  indeed  a 
sore  evil  that  mortification  has  so  endangered  the  life  of  the  patient  that 
the  limh  must  be  amputated  ;  but  it  is  not  an  evil  that  you  have  at  hand 
surgical  skill  and  suitable  instruments  to  perform  an  operation.  It  is 
indeed  a  misfortune  that  any  child  or  pupil  has  become  so  demoralized 
and  reckless  as  to  incur  the  penalties  of  the  law;  but  Solomon's  rod, 
which  has  restored  him  to  obedience  and  duty,  is  a  blessing  whose  in- 
fluence will  be  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  offender  as  long  as  he  lives. 

PUNISHMENT    NOT    THE    "  LAST    RESOKT." 

Nor  is  severe  punishment  to  be  regarded  as  the  "  last  resort.5'  When 
it  may  be  inflicted  at  all,  it  is  the  first  resort,  and  the  true  remedy.  Al- 
low me  to  illustrate  :  A  skillful  physician  is  called  to  prescribe  for  a  pa- 
tient, sick  almost  unto  death.  He  sees,  at  a  glance,  that  only  one  remedy 
will. cure,  and  that  must  be  administered  promptly.  Now  the  question 
is,  shall  that  powerful  medicine  be  given  at  once,  or  as  "the  last  resort," 
after  every  mild  remedy  has  failed  ?  If  the  doctor  resorts  to  herb-drinks 
and  tonics  in  the  case  supposed,  he  is  a  quack,  and  his  patient  will  die 
while  the  tender-hearted  simpleton  is  experimenting  upon  him.  But  the 
"calomel"  is  given,  and  the  patient  recovers.  So  with  punishment.  It 
may  be  mild  or  severe ;  each  kind  is  appropriate  as  a  remedy  for  specific 
evils.  But  if  the  case  is  one  that,  requires  great  severity,  that  kind  of 
punishment  must  be  inflicted  promptly  and  faithfully.  M  Spare  the  rod 
and  spoil  the  child,"  under  such  circumstances.  Much  has  been  said 
and  written  upon  corporeal  punishment,  and  moral  suasion,  but  their  ap- 
propriate use  in  school  discipline  is  seldom  understood,  a&  it  seems  to- 
me. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Extract  from  "  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  April,  1S72.,T 
THE  RELATION  OF  EDUCATION  TO  LABOR. 


The  relation  of  education  to  labor  is  a  question  which  constantly  ap- 
peals to  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  republic  of  laborers. 

The  education  given  in  what  is  known  as  the  American -common- 
school  system,  by  which  training  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  is  sought 
to  be  given  to  every  child  in  the  community,  though  generally  assented 
to,  is  not  always  accepted  without  opposition,  nor  does  it  always  receive 
that  hearty  support  from  all  classes  which  is  essential  to  its  complete 
success.  That  in  this  respect  the  interest  of  the  poorest  citizen  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  wealthiest  is  not  ahrays  realized  either;  and  yet  it 
would  seem  that  but  little  of  investigation  or  cone-ideratkui  was  needeJ 
to  satisfy  both  classes  of  this  truth. 
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Again,  the  feeling  that  the  demand  of  our  modern. civilization  requires 
for  our  children  some  other  and  more  practical  knowledge  than  simply 
that  of  the  "  three  Il's,''  nas  ueen  f°r  a  l°n£  ^me  growing. 

The  community  blindly  realizes  that,  in  return  for  its  liberal  expendi- 
tures for  the  education  of  its  children,  something  more  is  needed  to  pre- 
pare them  for  future  usefulness  than  is  given  in  our  present  course  ;  that 
our  common-schools  should  in  some  greater  measure  prepare  their  pupils 
for  the  practical  work  of  life ;  that  the  motives  for  attendance  should  he 
increased;  that  the  purpose  of  a  common-school  education,  being  the 
training  of  all  the  children  of  the  community  for  useful  citizens,  is  not 
fully  met.  For  it  is  not  enough  that  the  child  is  taught  to  read  of  the 
knowledge  of  others  ;  all  his  faculties  need  to  be  so  trained  as  to  best  tit 
him  to  take  his  own  part  in  the  varied  avocations  of  life,  and  this  train- 
ing, so  far  as  his  period  of  attendance  will  permit,  should  be  begun  in  the 
common-school. 

The  interest  in  kindergarten,  object-teaching,  technical,  art,  and 
scientific  schools,  arises  from  this  dissatisfaction  with  traditionary  train- 
ing of  the  ordinary  schools,  and  because  they  are  regarded  as  an  attempt 
toward  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

If  the  educational  character  of  our  workingmen  is  to  be  raised,  it  must 
be  by  the  training  of  their  children,  in  the  common-schools,  in  those 
habits  and  that  knowledge  which  will  make  them  more  skillful,  methodi- 
cal, and  efficient  workers* in  any  avocation  they  may  adopt.-  If  it  was 
felt  that  the  common-schools  did  this  to  the  fullest  extent  and  in  the  best 
manner,  it  would  surely  not  be  so  difficult  as  now  to  retain  the  children 
of  laborers  in  the  higher  classes. 

In  this  day,  when  so  many  youths  are  shut  out  from  the  opportunity 
of  learning  any  useful  trade,  the  necessity  for  in  some  measure  supply- 
ing this  knowledge,  and  fitting  the  boy  or  girl  to  become  a  self-support- 
ing, producing  member  of  society,  is  forced  upon  the  community. 

As  a  certain,  preliminary,  common  course  of  study  is  deemed  useful 
for  those  who  later  in  their  course  pursue  separate  special  courses  of 
training  to  fit  them  for  their  various  professions,  so  it  is  thought  by  some 
that  a  certain  preliminary  training  in  practical  knowledge  is  possible  for 
our  public  school  children,  giving  to  them  some  fitness  for  the  work  of 
life  without  in  the  least  diminishing  that  elementary  knowledge  of  letters 
which  is  justly  held  indispensable. 

In  the  fierce  international  industrial  rivalries  of  our  day,  no  nation 
can  hold  its  own  that  suffers  its  artisans  to  deteriorate.  No  real  improve- 
ment of  any  class  or  any  people  is  long  possible  where  the  training  of 
the  children  is  neglected.  As  our  own  country  becomes  more  populous, 
the  struggle  for  existence  grows  fiercer,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  life 
successfully  the  citizen  needs  more  thorough  preparation.  Is  it  beyond 
the  power  of  the  common-schools  to  afford  this — to  fit  our  childreu  for 
the  demands  of  the  life  they  are  to  live,  the  work  they  are  to  do,  the 
conditions  of  the  world  about  \ 

The  problems  of  supply  and  demand,  of  capital  and  labor,  that  have 
troubled  the  Old  World,  come  up  in  the  New,  and  grow  more  and  more 
imperative. 
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Knowledge,  and  the  wisdom   that   comes  from  knowledge,  will 
the  "power"  to  compel  their  solution    without  injury  either  to  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  community. 

Can  this  knowledge  be  gained  by  teaching  the  children  a  modicum  of 
spelling,  reading,  and  arithmetic  ;  to  use  deftly  the  parts  of  speech,  but 
with  no  teaching  of  the  -*  cunning  hand  ;'■'  by  training  a  people  to  words 
rather  than  works  \ 


Present  Condition  of  Education  Among  the  Working  Classes. 

In  uThe  Reign  of  Law,"  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  there  is  a  significant 
chapter,  under  the  title  of  "Law  in  Politic?,*' in  which  the  writer,  reason- 
ing from  the  broadest  postulates  of  the  English  economic  school,  while 
sustaining  in  trade,  production,  and  exchange  the  doctrine  of  free  compe- 
tition, yet  finds,  also,  that  there  is  the  same  principle,  which  he  holds  to 
be  deduced  from  divine  and  natural  order,  more  than  equal  warrant  for 
the  use  of  restraint  over  it  by  government,  through  the  operation  of  the 
collective  will  as  embodied  in  law,  when  the  application  of  this  principle 
of  free  competition  interferes  with  the  welfare  o*f  men  and  women,  either 
by  retarding  and  arresting  their  higher  development,  or  by  excluding 
any  portions  of  society  from  the  means  through  which  such  development 
may  be  achieved.  The  author  says  :  "There  are  certain  results  for  the 
attainment  of  which  the  natural  instincts  of  individual  men  not  only  may 
be  trusted,  bat  must  be  trusted  as  the  best  and,  indeed,  the  only  guide. 
There  are  other  results  of  which,  as  a  rule,  those  instincts  will  take  no 
heed  whatever,  and  for  the  attainment  of  which,  if  they  are  to  be  attained 
at  all,  the  higher  faculties  of  our  nature  must  oppose  their  will  in  author- 
itative expressions  of  human  law.  In  all  these  operations  which  have  for 
their  immediate  result  the  getting  of  wealth,  there  is  a  sagacity  and  cun- 
ning in  the  instincts  of  labor  and  in  the  love  of  gain  compared  to  which 
all  legislative  wisdom  is  ignorance  and  folly.  But  the  instincts  of  labor, 
having  for  their  conscious  purpose  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  are  instincts 
which  under  the  stimulus  and  necessities  of  modern  society,  are  blind  to 
all  other  results  whatever.  They  override  even  the  love  of  life  ;  they  si- 
lence even  the  fear  of  death.  *  *  *  If,  therefore,  there  be  some 
things  desirable  or  needful  for  a  community  other  than  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  if  mental  ignorance  and  physical  degeneracy  be  evils  dangerous 
to  social  and  political  prosperity,  then  those  results  cannot,  and  must  not, 
be  trusted  to  the  instincts  of  individual  men.'*  The  author  then  proceeds 
to  show  that  the  motives  dictating  the  course  of  individuals  in  this  re- 
gard are  always  imperious  in  their  nature.  The  individual  will  is  too 
powerless  to  contend  with  them.  The  motives  that  arise  from  the  condi- 
tions of  society  are  often  overpowering.  "These  constitute  an  aggregate 
of  power,  tending  in  one  direction,  which   makes  the   resulting  action  of 
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mind  as  certain  as  the  action  of  inanimate  force."  The  Dnke  of  Argyle 
applies  this  rale  to  the  conditions  of  English  labor  under  the  bigh-pres- 
sure  system  of  manufacturing  production,  which    scientific  economy  and 

organized  industry  have  wrought  out.  lie  regards  it  as  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  society  to  regulate  such  operations  and  prevent  their  evils 
wherever  men  and  women  are  concerned.  "Power  to  control  such  evils 
has  been  given  to  man,  and  he  is  bound  to  use  it."  This  argument  is 
introductory  to  a  defense  of  the  English  factory  acts,  restricting  the  hours 
of  labor,  regulating  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  and  direct- 
ing and  enforcing  the  means  of  education  by  such  instrumentalities  as 
compulsory  attendance,  half  time  schools,  and  all  the  other  ameliorative 
processes  which  Great.  Britain  is  slowly  realizing  are  so  much  more  po- 
tent toward  the  solution  of  her  terrible  problem  of  pauperism  than  at- 
tempts at  repression,  all  of  which  have  so  signally  failed. 

GROWING    IGNORANCE   AilONG    FACTORY    OPERATIVES. 

What  more  striking  evidence  can  be  afforded  than  this,  of  the  economic 
and  political  value  of  such  eiucation  as  is  directly  related  to  the  training 
of  skilled  labor  ?  In  other  words,  in  tne  United  States  we  must  take 
this  matter  of  technical  instruction  into  account,  as  a  necessary  constitu- 
ent of  any  comprehensive  system  of  education,  or  find  ourselves  laggincr 
sadly  behind,  alike  materially  and  morally.  Without  it  we  shall  lose  our 
place  as  a  leading  nation.  Such  facts  as  these  presented  in  reports  made 
by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  are  pregnant  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  marked  tendencies  to  mere  machinedabor,  and  of  the 
substitution  of  a  coarse  and  illiterate  laboring  population  in  sections 
where,  a  generation  since,  we  found  employed  one  vigorous  and  intelli- 
gent, "native  and  to  the  manner  born."  The  last  report  from  that  bu- 
reau speaks  of  the  great  change  in  the  character  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  New  England,  "  by  tae  substitution  of  ignorant  and  unskilled 
foreign  labor  for  the  intelligent  school-taught  labor  of"  a  former  period. 

It  gives  startling  proofs  of  this  change  in  other  employments.  The 
growing  ignorance  among  factory  operatives  is  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  testimony  collected.  In  one  Massachusetts  establishment,  out  of  a 
working  force  of  1,600  persons,  there  were  500  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  In  the  statistics  of  73  woolen-milis,  it  appears  that  among 
their  employees  were  1S2  wholly  illiterate  adults  ;  while  out  of  464  chil- 
dren employed,  284  were  reported  who  had  not  been  sent  to  school.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  20,000  illiterate  children  growing  up  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  These  are  eager  recruits  for  the  sad  army  of  the 
"  dangerous  classes."  In  Massachusetts  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  alarm- 
ing increase  of  an  illiterate  population  is  largely  due  to  the  over-long 
hours  of  labor,  and,  as  a  consequence,  physical  inability  for  study.  The 
English  factory-acts  scrupulously  guard  against  this  abuse.  Half  time 
schools  must  be  organized  in  connection  with  all  establishments  where 
the  young  are  employed.  Thre3  hours  per  day  are  made  mandatory. 
Children,  allowed  to  be  employed  at  all,  work  rive  hours  and  a  half  per 
day  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  three  hours  and  a  half  on  the  sixth  ; 
in  all  thirty-one  laboring  hours  per  week.     Eighteen  hours  per  week  are 
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passed  in  the  school-room.  In  Massachusetts,  however,  the  working-day 
for  the  factory  hand  is  eleven  hours,  sixty-six  per  week,  for  adult  and 
child  alike.  -Nt>  half-time  school  is  established  by  law,  though  three  are 
in  operation.  JNY>  system  of  factory  inspection  prevails.  These  princi- 
ples of  British  legislation  have  been  applied  by  Parliament  to  all  em- 
ployments in  which  children  are  engaged,  whether  in  factory,  shop,  or 
house.  Of  the  value  of  the  half-time  schools  in  England,  abundant  tes- 
timony is  given.  The  truth  is,  that  Great  Britain  is  making  most  stren- 
uous efforts  to  not  only  reach  but  rival  the  skill  of  her  industrial  com- 
petitors. The  usual  argument  made  there  for  all  such  efforts  is  the  profit 
it  will  bring;  the  ease  with  which  the  world's  trade  will  be  commanded, 
and  that  supremacy  as  the  "  workshop  of  the  world,"  which  thereby 
Great  Britain  will  be  enabled  to  maintain.  In  America,  where  our  chief 
end  and  purpose  must  necessarily  be  the  making  of  better  men  and  wo- 
men— citizens  and  sovereigns  better  fitted  to  fulfill  the  greater  obligations 
a  republic  imposes  on  its  people — we  can  afford  to,  nay,  must,  put  the 
argument  on  loftier  and  nobler  grounds. 

WORKING-CLASS  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

The  extract  given  is  from  evidence  before  a  royal  commission  of  in- 
quiry into  this  subject : 

"The  contrast  between  the  work-people  of  Saxony  and  England  en- 
gaged in  the  same  trade  is  almost  humiliating  ;  I  have  had  statistics  taken 
of  work-shops  and  rooms  in  factories  in  this  district,  and  the  frightful 
ignorance  they  reveal  is  disheartening  and  appalling.  In  Saxony,  our 
manager,  an  Englishman  of  superior  intelligence,  has  never  met,  in  seven 
years,  with  a  workman  who  cannot  read  and  write — not  in  the  limited 
and  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  majority  of  the  English  artisans  read 
and  write,  but  with  a  freedom  and  familiarity  which  enable  them  to  en- 
joy reading,  and  to  conduct  their  correspondence  in  a  creditable  and  often 
superior  style.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  English  workman  is  gradually 
losing  the  race,  through  the  superior  intelligence  which  foreign  govern- 
ments are  carefully  developing  in  their  artisans.  If  we  are  to  maintain 
our  position  in  industrial  competition,  we  must  oppose  to  this  national 
organization  one  equally  effective  and  complete  ;  if  we  continue  the  fight 
with  our  present  voluntary  system,  we  shall  be  defeated.  Generations 
hence,  we  shall  be  struggling  with  iguorance,  squalor,  pauperism,  and 
crime  ;  but  with  a  system  of  national  education,  made  compulsory,  and 
supplemented  with  art  and  industrial  education,  I  believe,  within  twenty 
years,  England  would  possess  the  most  intelligent  and  inventive  artisans 
in  the  world." 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  declared,  in  his  report  on  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1867,  that  the  one  cause  of  British  decadence  therein  was  4*  that  France, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  possess  good  systems  of  in- 
dustrial education  for  the  masters  and  managers  ot  manufactories  and 
workshops,  and  England  possesses  none."  More  than  that,  even,  is  the 
fact  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  countries  named  are  trained  to  skilled 
labor  from  childhood.  They  are  systematically  taught  to  be  useful. 
There  is  a  fair  attempt  made,  chiefly  as  an  investment  on  the  part  of  the 
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controlling  classes,  to  impart  what  ~&r.  Scott  Russell,  the  well-known 
engineer,  says  is  meant  by  "technical  education;"  "  not  that  general 
education  which  we  all  ought  to  have,  and  which  helps  to  make  us  intel- 
ligent, able,  good  men,  but  that  special  education  in  our  calling  which 
should  fit  and  enable  each  of  us  to  discharge  in  the  best  manner  the 
special  narrow  round  of  duty  by  which  each  citizen  tills  his  own  person- 
al place  in  social  life.'1 

As  is  said  of  the  canton  Zurich,  Switzerland,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
say  that  our  "  whole  system  is  most  scientifically  constructed  from  be- 
ginning to  end;  and  it  is  as  practically  adapted  to  all  the  wants  of  an 
industrial  community  as  it  is  scientific  in  its  plan."  How  completely 
provided  for  is  this  Swiss  community  may  be  realized  from  the  tact  that, 
among  other  advantages,  it  has  supplementary  or  repetition  schools,  in 
which  apprentices  and  youth  over  fifteen,  who  work  in  shop,  mill,  or 
yard,  attend  one  day  ov  two  half  days  per  week,  in  order  to  freshen  their 
studies  and  acquire  new  ones.  Therein  "  they  have  every  facility  for 
obtaining  technical  instruction  suited  to  their  respective  trades  and  oc- 
cupations." The  teachers  are  carefully  trained  at  special  seminaries. 
The  simplest  object-lessons  are  all  prepared  for  this  purpose — the  train- 
ing of  the  hand  and  eye  as  well  as  the  brain.  In  the  Zurich  school- 
houses  may  be  found  during  the  hours  cf  attendance  all  the  children  of 
the  canton.  In  Lausanne,  a  teacher  was  puzzled  to  reply  to  the  question 
of  an  English  tourist,  who  asked  what  steps  were  taken  if  parents  failed 
to  send  their  children.  He  said,  at  last,  such  a  thing  never  occurred 
there.  The  consequence  is  that,  as  in  Germany,  all  are  educated  to  a 
considerable  degree,  and  are  especially  trained  to  practical  life. 


EDITORIAL 


-o:-:-:o- 


A  WORD  OR  TWO  TO  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  EDUCA- 
TION 


In  presenting  the  Educational  Department  of  our  magazine  to  the 
reading  public,  we  know  that  we  are  supplying  to  some  extent  a  want 
much  felt  in  the  State.  Educators  have  long  desired  a  medium  of  di- 
rect communication  through  which  parents  and  guardians  could  be 
reached,  and  the  masses  educated  to  the  importance  of  schools,  and 
the  great  necessity  for  sustaining  them.  The  friend  of  popular  edu- 
cation recognizes  the  necessity  of  such  a  medium,  in  order  that  the 
requisite  interest  in  our  public  schools  may  be  fostered  and  cherished, 
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and  that  the  people  may  be  taught  to  see  the  great — the  vital  importance 
of  a  more  widely  diffused,  a  more  efficient  and  better  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  and  that  all  may  know  that  to  educate  the  masses  is 
cheaper  than  to  support  jails,  penitentiaries,  &c., — whose  walls  enclose 
mainly  the  vicious  and  ignorant.  It  is  certain  that  ignorance 
and  vice  very  often  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  just  in  propor- 
tion as  you  educate  the  masses,  you  lessen  the  criminal  dockets  of  the 
country,  empty  your  places  of  punishment,  and  reduce  the  taxes  of  the 
people.  A  generally  diffused  knowledge  of  the  facts,  illustrated  by 
frequent  reference  to  statistical  tables  gathered  in  this  and  other  coun- 
ties, would  do  much  to  dispel  the  prejudice,  which  largely  prevails  in 
many  sections,  to  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  State.  When  once  properly  enlightened  upon  the  sub- 
ject there  would  be  a  manifest  improvement  in  our  entire  system  ;  en- 
emies of  to-day  would  become  the  fast  friends  of  to-morrow  ;  the  tax- 
payer would  cheerfully  pay  the  necessary  taxes,  because  he  would  see 
that  it  was  his  interest  to  do  so  ;  the  funds  thus  raised  would  be  prop- 
erly and  judiciously  expended  ;  and  our  Public  Schools  would  become 
the  pride  and  boast  of  every  section  of  North  Carolina.  To  aid  in  dif- 
fusing the  necessary  information,  and  to  give  the  means  of  dissemin- 
ating correct  and  advanced  views  upon  the  subject  of  Education,  we 
offer  to  all  interested  these  pages,  trusting  that  our  motives  may  be 
properly  appreciated,  and  that  we  may  have  the  hearty  co-operation 
and  assistance  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  State,  engaged  in  the 
noble  profession  of  a  teacher,  and  of  all  others  who  believe,  as  we  do, 
that  virtue  and  intelligence,  if  not  inseparable,  are  nearly  allied  ;  and 
that  ignorance  and  vice  are  closely  related  to  each  other. 


CO  MP  ULSOE  Y  ED  UCA  TIOW. 


Upon  this  subject  which  has  been  discussed  at  great  length,  and 
with  much  heat  in  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  many  of 
the  States  and  sections  of  this  country,  we  append  two  articles.  The 
one  giving  a  brief  "Historical  sketch  of  Compulsory  Education"  and 
the  other  an  adverse  decision  upon  the  subject  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois. 

We  are  not  prepared,  in  the  present  condition  of  our  affairs,  to  give 
our  assent  to  the  doctrine,  and  though  we  cordially  invite  discussion 
upon  the  subject,  and  shall  from  time  to  time,  publish  such  temperate 
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articles,  for  and  against  the  system,  as  may  be  interesting  or  insti 
tive,  with  the  present  lights  before  us,  we  are  opposed  to  all  legislation, 
looking  to  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance  upon  our  Pub- 
lic Schools.     For  the  present,  at  least,  we  think  this  matter  should  be- 
left  to  teachers,  parents  and  guardians. 

HISTORICAL    SKETCH  OF  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

For  a  clearer  understanding  of  this  subject  it  is  well  to  inquire  what 
nations  have  adopted  the  compulsory  system,  and  how  has  that  svstem 
been  enforced.  It  is  not  a  novel  expedient,  nor  the  decree  of  despotic 
governments.  It  dates  from  the  era  of  Solon,  and  is  incorporated  in  the 
legislation  of  the  most  enlightened  European  nations.  For  the  facta  in 
this  sketch  we  are  indebted  again  to  the  essay  of  Doctor  Gottschick  and 
the  report  of  M.  Dnruy.  The  laws  of  Solon  prescribed  "that  every  man 
should  have  his  son  instructed  in  music  and  gymnastics." 

In  Sparta,  according  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  the  State  took  the.  ed- 
ucation of  children,  from  their  seventh  year,  entirely  into  its  own  hands. 

Charlemagne  founded  primary  schools  and  compelled  the  children  of 
all  his  courtiers  to  attend  them. 

Martin  Luther  said,  "It  is  my  opinion  that  the  government  ongfht  to 
compel  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school."  It  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  reformers  that  they  considered  the  school  an  essential  instrument 
in  the  service  of  God.  Attendance  upon  catechism  was  compulsory,  and 
for  every  child  found  in  the  street,  during  the  hour  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, the  parents  had  to  pay  a  line,  which  went  into  the  poor-box. 

In  1649,  the  synod  of  Wurtemburg  made  attendance  at  school  com- 
pulsory, under  penalty  of  a  fine.  In  1787  this  attendance  was  required 
from  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  year. 

In  Saxony  the  law  of  1773  made  the  attendance  at  school  compulsory 
from  the  fifth  to  the  fourteenth  year,  and  provided  that  children  who 
went  to  service  before  their  fourteenth  year  should  attend  school  two 
hours  daily  at  the  expense  of  their  masters.  The  law  of  1804  was  more 
stringent  and  imposed  a  heavy  fine  upon  delinquents.  A  similar  law  was 
enacted  in  Bavaria  in  1802. 

In  France,  says  M.  Dnruy,  "Compulsory  education  is  ancient  and  of 
noble  origin."  In  1795  it  it  was  ordered  that  all  children  throughout 
the  republic  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school ;  but  this  regulation, 
like  many  others  during  that  sad  period,  remained  a  dead-letter,  nor  was 
it  revived  by  the  admirable  law  of  1S33,  nor  the  more  recent  law  of  1S50. 
The  attendance  at  school  is  consequently  very  irregular,  nor  was  the  late 
Emperor  able  to  prevent  it.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been  signally 
exemplified  by  late  events. 

In  Prussia  compulsory  education  has  been  more  efficiently  enforced, 
and  its  practical  results  can  be  easily  computed.  The  first  attempt  at 
more  regular  attendance  at  school  was  in  1658.  This  was  repeated  in 
1716.  By  a  regulation  of  August  12,  1763,  it  was  ordered  that  all  chil- 
dren be  sent  to  school  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourteenth  year.  This  order 
revived  in  1791:,  and  in  1819  severe  penalties  were  imposed.      The  result 
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is  that  in  1864,  out  of  three  million  children  of  school-acre,  only  130,000 
did  not  attend  school,  and  an  officer  at  Potsdam,  having  in  charge  the 
examination  ot  recruits  for  the  army,  received  in  the  space  of  twelve 
years  only  three  soldiers  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  country 
districts  where  children  live  farther  than  two  miles  from  the  school,  they 
are  not  obliged  to  attend  before  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year  ;  when 
the  distance  is  greater,  not  before  the  seventh  year.  Similar  laws  pre- 
vail in  all  the  German  States. 

In  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark,  parents  who  do  not  send  their 
children  to  school  are  subject  to  a  fine,  and,  either  from  this  cause  or  the 
conviction  of  the  value  of  education,  out  of  335,000  Swedish  children  in 
1S62,  only  9,131  were  unicstrueted. 

In  all  Switzerland,  except  four  cantons,  education  is  obligatory.  In 
Zurich  the  school  age  extends  from  five  to  sixteen,  inclusive.  Not  only 
parents  and  guardians,  but  also  masters  of  trades  are  required  to  have 
children  attend  school.  In  the  canton  of  Berne,  young  soldiers  must 
read,  write,  and  solve  ordinary  examples  in  arithmetic,  or  attend  school 
in  the  barracks.  Ordinarily  not  more  than  three  or  five  in  a  hundred 
are  of  this  class.  M.  Baudouin,  the  French  school  commissioner  to 
Switzerland  in  1S65,  says  :  "When  one  travels  in  this  country,  not  to  ad- 
mire the  beauty  of  the  landscapes,  but  to  examine  its  institutions,  and  to 
seek  counsel  in  results,  he  has  no  need  to  look  at  territorial  limits  to 
know  that  he  is  passing  from  a  canton  in  which  education  has  been  neg- 
lected, into  another  in  which  it  has  been  carefully  cultivated." 

In  view  of  the  amount  of  gross  ignorance  that  has  so  far  prevailed  in 
England,  the  two  extremes  of  the  most  stolid  ignorance  and  the  highest 
culture  existing  in  close  contact,  many  influential  Englishmen  have  pub- 
licly declared  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  fouud  in  compulsory  education. 

ADVERSE  DECISION  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  has  discharged  from  custody  a  boy  who 
had  been  committed  to  the  reform  school  of  Chicago,  on  the  plea  that 
the  good  of  society  required  he  should  be  sent  to  said  school  for  instruc- 
tion, employment  and  reformation.  The  case  will  be  found  in  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Register,  June,  1S71,  and  is  worthy  of  attentive  perusal,  in- 
volving as  it  does  the  whole  subject  of  the  rights  of  parents  and  society 
to  the  care  and  custody  of  children.  The  opinion  of  the  court  is  followed 
by  annotations  which  not  only  approve  the  decision  but  regard  it  as  stri- 
king a  fatal  blow  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  entire  superstructure  of 
legislative  moral  reform  and  compulsory  popular  education.  Under  this 
decision,  the  writer  thinks  "the  truant  laws  will  come  to  a  speedy  and 
most  inglorious  termination.*'  The  battle  seems  thus  to  have  been  join- 
ed between  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  a  compulsory  system.  "All 
classes  of  men  and  women,  too,  may  now  keep  their  own  children  at 
home  and  educate  them  in  their  own  way.'*  They  may  have  sectarian 
education  or  no  education  if  the  parent  so  elects. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  these  annotations :  "The  prin- 
ciple of  the  absorption  of  the  child  in,  and  its  complete  subjection  to  the 
despotism  of  the  State,  is  wholly  inadmissible  in  the  civilized  world.*' 
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"The  education  of  children  is  a  branch  of  parental  duty,  and  the  mu- 
nicipal law  should  not  disturb  this  relation  except  for  the  strongest  rea- 
sons." 

"The  absorption  of  this  relation"  by  the  State  "would  not  only  tend  to 
wither  motive  to  action,  but  necessarily  in  time  alienate  the  father's  nat- 
ural affections. " 

"If  a  father  imprisoned  his  child  for  one  year,  the  majesty  of  the  law 
would  frown  upon  the  unnatural  act.  Can  the  State  exceed  the  power 
of  the  parent,  except  in  pnnisbiDg  crime  v 

"If,  without  crime,  without  the  conviction  of  any  offense,  the  children 
of  the  State  are  to  be  confined  for  the  good  of  society,  then  society  had 
better  be  reduced  to  its  original  elements,  and  free  government  acknowl- 
edged a  failure." 

Thtf  opinion  of  the  court  asks,  "Why  should  children,  only  guilty  of 
misfortune,  be  deprived  of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law  ?  The  boy 
is  deprived  of  a  father's  care,  committed  for  an.  uncertain  time,  branded 
as  a  prisoner." 

"Other  means  of  a  milder  character,  other  laws  less  in  restraint  of  lib- 
erty, would  better  accomplish  the  reformation  of  the  depraved  and  in- 
fringe less  upon  inalienable  rights." 

This  decision  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  one  of  the  great  Northwestern 
States  is  regarded  by  the  annotator  as  "a  move  in  the  right  direction," 
and  he  bids  the  courts  "God  speed  in  a  great  and  good  work."  He  has 
no  sympathy  with  "the  reformers  who  invoke  the  aid  of  force  and  com- 
pulsion." He  regards  the  decision  "a  salutary  warning  and  admonition 
to  those  who  believe  legislative  authority  sufficient  to  compel  every  citi- 
zen to  accept  their  own  faith  and  practice. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL  AND  F  TJBLIC  SCHOOLS 

During  the  pendency  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  Judge  Merrimon  in  an  able  and  exhaustive  speech  up- 
on the  subject,  read  a  letter  from  Alexander  Mclver,  Esq.,  State  Sup- 
erintendent of  Public  Instruction  for  North  Carolina.  In  his  view  of 
the  result  of  the  passage  of  that  bill  upon  the  Public  Schools  of  North 
Carolina,  we  heartily  concur  with  Mr.  Mclver.  It  would  sound  the 
death  knell  of  our  entire  Public  School  system,  and  every  true  friend 
of  popular  education  should  cry,  Halt  ! 

This  is  the  text  of  the  letter  as  read  by  Senator  Merrimon  : 

Baleigh,  N.  C,  January  30,  IS 74. 
'  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  received  your  favor  of  the  2Sth  instant.     I  in- 
close by  mail  copies  of  the  school  law  and  of  my  last  annual  report. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  sections  20,  24,  26  and  30  of  the  law, 
and  to  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, that  like  provisions  in  all  respects  are  made  for  the  education  of  the 
two  races,  but  in  separate  schools*     You   will  find  in   my  report   an  ac- 
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count  of  the  Educational  Convention  held  in  this  city  in  July  last  ;  and 
also  a  notice  of  the  city  school  bill,  which  is  still  pending  before  the  Gen* 
eral  Assembly. 

No  legislation  in  favor  of  mixed  schools  has  ever  been  attempted  in 
this  State.  Public  sentiment  on  tins  subject  is  all  one  way.  Opposition 
to  mixed  schools  is  so  strong,  so  ingrained  in  the  thoughts  and  opinions 
of  the  people,  that  if  they  are  free  to  choose  between  mixed  schools  and 
no  schools  they  will  prefer  the  later.  The  friends  of  education  in  the 
State  would  deprecate  and  most  sincerely  deplore  any  Congressional  leg- 
islation which  might  tend  to  force  mixed  schools  upon  the  people. 

We  are  looking  with  great  interest  to  the  action  of  the  present  Con- 
gress on  Education.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  aid  both  higher  and 
common  school  education  in  the  States.  It  any  action  or  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  now  in  session  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  the 
friends  of  the  education  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  please  inform  me. 
Very  truly,  yours,  Alex.  McIver, 

Hon.  A.  S.  Merrimon.  Sup't.  of  Public  Instruction. 

THE  PEABOD  Y  ED  UCA  TION  FTJXD. 


There  seems  to  be  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  others 
to  secure  some  modification  of  the  "Rules"  for  the  distribution  of  this 
fund.  It  would  be 'well  if  all  who  are  corresponding  on  this  subject 
were  apprised  of  the  fact  that  these  "Rules"  (we  are  30  informed  by 
Mr.  Mclver,  the  present  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction)  were 
adopted  in  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Peabody,  were  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  him,  and  that  there  is  very  little  likelihood  that  any 
changes,  however  desirable  some  may  seem  to  parties  interested,  will 
be  made  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

That  all  may  know  what  -those  "Rules"  are,  and  that  they  may 
know  when  and  how  they  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  great  ben- 
efits to  be  derived  from  that  fund,  we  append  them  and  invite  all  who 
desire  to  secure  for  the  Public  Schools  of  their  section  a  participation 
in  the  fund  to  see  to  it  that,  in  every  particular,  the  requirements  are 
complied  with,  as  in  no  other  way  can  or  will  the  fund  be  distributed: 

RULES  FOR  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  PEABODY  EDUCATION  FUND. 

Donations  are  not  made  to  Colleges,  Academies,  or  any  private,  secta- 
rian, or  charity  schools.  Tnere  will  be  paid  for  well  regulated  Public 
Free  Schools,  continued  about  ten  months  of  the  year,  and  having  a  reg* 
ular  attendance  of  not  less  than 

100  pupils,  averaging  daily  85  per  cent $    300. 

150  pupils,  averaging  daily  So  per  cent » . .  ♦ .         450. 

200  pupils,  averaging  daily  85  per  cent 600. 

250  pupils,  averaging  daily  85  per  cent 800. 

300  pupils,  averaging  daily  85  per  cent * .  . .      1,000, 
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In  doubtful  cases  of  attendance,  the  average  number  decides  the  ques- 
tion. The  amount  appropriated  for  larger  numbers,  in  cities  cannot  be 
fixed,  but  must  depend  on  circumstances.  The  people  are  to  pay  for  cur- 
rent expenses  at  least  twice,  and  usually  three  times  as  much  as  they  re- 
ceive from  the  fund,  and  bear  all  the  expense  of  erecting,  repairing  and 
furnishing  school  houses.  They  are  to  grade  their  schools  and  provide  a 
teacher  for  every  fifty  pupils.  It  is  necessary  that  applications  for  as.-i-t- 
ance  be  made  through  the  Superintendent  of  each  State,  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year.  iS"o  claim  for  a  share  of  the  fund  can  be  admit- 
ted where  a  special  contract  has  not  been  previously  made. 

All  applications  for  assistance  should  be  made  as  early  as  practicable 
after  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  July  1st,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Each  application 
must  show  upon  its  face  : 

1.  The  race  for  which  the  school  is  intended. 

2.  The  names  of  school  house,  township  and  county  in  which  the  school 
is  to  be  taught,  the  name  of  the  nearest  postoffice,  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  assistant  teachers,  of  the  educational  association,  or  trustees  and 
school  committee  who  have  charge  of  the  school,  and  the  number  of  pu- 
pils actually  enrolled. 

eS.  That  the  school  is  a  free  public  school,  to  be  continued  ten  months 
of  the  school  year. 

4.  That  the  school  is  graded,  naming  the  several" grades  and  branches 
taught  in  each. 

5.  That  the  amount  subscribed  by  the  people,  and  the  amounts  which. 
will  be  received  from  the  public  school  funds  and  from  other  sources, 
counted  together,  will  be  at  least  double,  or  more  than  double  the  sum 
awaked  for  from  the  Peabody  Education  Fund. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  Peabody  schools,  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend and  advise  that  the  school  districts  be  as  large  asjpracticable  ;  that 
two  or  three  districts  be  thrown  together  where  they  are  small,  or  that 
the  township  be  adopted  a3  a  district.  Schools  for  colored  children ^.vi  11 
receive  the  same  assistance  as  schools  for  white  children,  and  upon  the 
same  terms.  Two  schools  in  the  same  village  or  township  cannot  be 
counted  as  one  school.  The  different  departments  however  of  a  graded 
school  may  be  taught  in  separate  rooms  or  in  separate  houses. 

The  contract  for  assistance  is  always  made  with  the  association, 
trustees,  or  school  committee  who  have  the  school  in  charge  ;  it  is  never 
made  with  the  teacher.  Each  application  should  be  signed  by  the  School 
Committee  and  be  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
and  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  principal  teacher  should  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  full  statistics  of  the  school  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  each 
half  term  of  twenty  weeks. 

Every  applicant  for  the  amount  promised  must  give  full  assnrance  that 
all  the  rules  for  the  distribution  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  have 
been  or  will  be  complied  with.  This  assurance  must  be  given  and  signed 
by  the  School  Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and 
by  the  Chairman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Alex.  McIver,  Sup't.  Pub.  Inst.n. 
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A  FAIR  PROPOSITION- MUTUALLY  BENEFICIAL. 

If  the  Presidents  of  our  Colleges,  and  the  Principals  of  our  Acade- 
mies, High  Schools,  and  other  Institutions  of  Learning,  male  and  fe- 
male, will  prepare  and  furnish  to  us  for  publication  an  authentic  and 
impartial  account  of  the  rise,  progress  and  present  condition  of  their 
respective  Colleges  and  Schools,  with  a  cut  of  their  buildings,  we  will 
take  pleasure  in  laying  their  communications  before  our  readers.  No 
better  plan  for  advertising  those  institutions  could  be  devised,  as  our 
magazine  has  a  growing  circulation,  already  embracing  every  county 
in  the  State. 

The  embellishments  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  our  pages,  and 
the  descriptive  and  statistical  information  contained  in  the  articles 
will  be  in  exact  accord  with  the  object  contemplated  by  us  'in  estab- 
lishing this  department  of  our  magazine — who  will  be  the  first  to  re- 
spond to  our  proposition  ? 
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We  send  our  magazine  to  every  newspaper  in  the  State  whose  ad- 
dress is  known  to  us.  We  hope  all  will  exchange  with  us,  and  that 
our  editorial  brethren  will  give  us  such  notice  as  they  may  think  the 
merits  of  our  publication  are  entitled  to.  With  those  who  will  give 
our  Prospectus  one  or  more  insertions,  we  will  reciprocate  by  keeping 
the  title,  name  of  editor,  place  of  publication,  and  terms  of  their  re- 
spective papers  permanently  in  our  advertising  columns. 


We  invite  attention  to  advertisements  to  be  found  in  this  issue. 

The  Agricultural  House  of  Geo.  Allen  &  Co.,  advertised  on  2d  page 
of  cover,  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  State,  favorably  known  all 
over  the  Eastern  section,  and  in  many  other  portions  of  the  State. 

The  State  Agricultural  Fair  to  be  held  in  Ptaleigh  for  the  week  be- 
ginning Oct.  12th- — see  advertisement,  3d  page  of  cover.  Will  receive  a 
more  fitting  notice  in  the  October  number  of  our  magazine. 


#ur  pjhtj  anil  #ur  geati; 

DEVOTED   TO 

NORTH  CAROLINA— HER  PAST,  HER  PRESENT  AND  HER  FUTURE. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

OF  THE 

Twenty-Seventh  Regiment,  North  Carolina  Infantry. 


BY  CAPTAIN  JAMES  A.  GBAHAM. 


The  regiment  afterwards  known  as  the  27th  N.  C.  Infantry,  was  first 
organized  as  the  9th  "N.  C.  Volunteers  with  the  following  companies,  viz: 

Company  A,  Orange  Guards,  Orange  county,  Capt.  Pride  Jones. 

Company  B,  Guilford  Greys,  Guilford  county,  Capt.  John  Sloan. 

Company  C,  Goldsboro  Rifles,  Wayne  county,  Capt.  M.  D.  Craton. 

Company  D,  Goldsboro  Volunteers,  Wayne  county,  Capt.  J.  B.  Whit- 
aker. 

Company  E,  Wilson  Light  Infantry,  Wilson  connty,  Capt.  Jesse  S. 
Barnes. 

Company  F,  Pitt  Volunteers,  Pitt  county,  Capt.  G.  B.'Singletarv. 

Company  G,  Marlboro  Guards,  Pitt  county,  Capt.  W.  H.  Morrill. 

Company  II,  Dixie  Rifles,  Wayne  county," Capt.  Strong. 

Company  I,  North  Carolina  Guards,  Lenoir  county,  Capt.  G.  F.  Whit- 
field. 

Company  K,  Tuckahoe  Braves,  Lenoir  county,  Capt.  W.  F.  Wooten. 

The  oflicers  of  this  regiment  were  ordered  to  meet  in  Newbern  on  the 
22nd  of  June,  1861 — I  think  it  was — to  elect  field  officers.  On  the  9th 
of  June,  Co' 6.  A,  B,  and  C,  were  taken  from  the  regiment,  and  other 
companies  substituted  in  their  places,  viz  :  Capt.  R.  H.  Drysdale's  com- 
pany from  Greene  county  ;  Capt.  B.  T.  Barden's  company  from  Wayne 
county,  and  Capt,  W.  3?.  Ward's  company  from  Jones  county.  June 
22d,  the  regiment  organized  by  electing  Capt.  G.  B.  Singletary,  company 
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F,  Colonel  ;  Pride  Jones,  Lieutenant  Colonel  ;  Capt.  Strong,  company 
II,  Major.  Immediately  after  this  organization,*companies  D,  E,  and  II, 
and  Captain  Drysdale's  company,  volunteered  for  the  war — the  regiment 
being  only  twelve  months  volunteers — and  were  assigned  to  some  of  the 
regiments  of  State  Troops,  the  3rd  and  4th,  I  think. 

This  left  a  battalion  of  only  six  companies  of  which  Col.  G.  B.  Single- 
tary was  elected  Lieut,  Colonel.  Soon  afterwards  the  "Perquimans 
BeauregardV  Capt.  Wm.  Nixon,  was  added  to  it,  and  sometime  in  Sep- 
tember, 1601,  the  Orange  Guards,  Guilford  Greys  and  Goldsboro  Rifles 
were  again  assigned  to  this  regiment,  which  was  then  called  the  17th 
IN.  C.  Volunteers,  and  was  constituted  as  follows  : 

Company  A,  Goldsboro  Rides,  Capt.  JUL  D.  Craton. 

Company  B,  Guilford  Greys,  Capt.  John  Sloan. 

Company  C,  North  Carolina  Guards,  Capt.  G.  F.  Whitfield. 

Company  D,  Tuckahoe  Braves,  Capt.  W.  F.  Wooten. 

•Company  E,  Marlboro  Guards,  Capt.  Wm.  II.  Morrill. 

Company  F,  "Perquimans  Beauregard's"  Capt.  Wm.  Xixon. 

Company  G,  Orange  Guards,  Capt.  Joseph  C.  Webb. 

Company  H,  Pitt  Volunteers,  Capt.  It.  W.  Sinsjetarv. 

Company  I, Capt.  W.  P.  Ward. 

Company  K, Capt.  B.  T.  Barden. 

At  the  organization  of  this  regiment  in    September,  1S61,  Lieut.  Col. 

G.  B.  Singletary  was  elected  Colonel  ;  Capt.  John  Sloan,  Lieut.  Colonel ; 
and  Lieut.  Thomas  C.  Singletary,  Major.  Seven  companies  of  the  regi- 
ment were  then  camped  at  Xewbern,  and  the  other  tnree — companies  A, 
B,  and  G — were  on  detatched  service  at  Fort  Macon,  where  they  re- 
mained until  February  2Sth,  1S62.  Col.  G.  B.  Singletary  having  re- 
signed, an  election  was  ordered  in  December,  1861,  when  Lieut.  Colonel 

-John  Sloan  was  elected  Colonel  ;  Major  T.  G.  Singletary,  Lieut.  Colonel; 
and  Adjutant  John  A.  Gilmer.  Jr..  Major.  February  28th,  1862,  the 
three  companies  from  Fort  Macon  joined  the  remainder  of  the  regiment, 
then  camped  at  Fort  Lane,  on  the  Xeuse  river,  below  Xewbern.  The 
regiment  remained  in  cam})  at  this  place  till  March  14th,  lSt>2,  when 
it  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Xewbern,  occupying  the  extreme  left  of  the 
line  with  its  left  resting  on  Xeuse  river.  As  the  fighting  was  principally 
upon  the  right  and  right  centre  we  were  not  much  engaged,  having  only 
some  skirmishing  and  sharpshooting.  I  deem  it  due  to  the  regiment, 
however,  to  state  that  twenty- seven  of  the  men  who  worked  Latham's 
battery,  which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  fight  and  gained  great  credit, 
were  from  this  regiment,  having  been  detailed  for  that  service  by  order 
of  Brigadier  General  L.  O'B.  Branch,  then  commanding  at  Xewbern. 
A  certain  number  of  men  in  each  company  were  ordered  to  be  drilled  in 
light  artillery,  and  Lieut.  Brown  of  the  artillery,  was  attached  to  the  reg- 
iment for  that  purpose.  How  well  these  detailed  artillerists  did  their 
duty  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  about  two-thirds  of  them  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.  Upon  the  retreat  wejwere  ordered  to  fall  back  to  the 
Railroad  depot  in  Xewbern.  There  we  reformed  and  after  the  last  train 
had  left,  and  when  the  enemy  were  landing  in  the  Fair  Grounds  from 
--their  gunboats,  we  continued  our  retreat  up  the   Railroad,  being  the  last 
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regiment  to  leave  Newborn  so  far   as  I  saw  ;  and  reached    Kinsf 
that  night.     Here  we  remained  in  camp  till  May  31st,  1802.     About  the 
1st  of  April,  1862,  Lieut.  Colonel  Thomas  C.  Singletary  having  resigned 
Capt.  R.  W.  Singletary,  of  company  H,  was  elected  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

At  the  reorganization  of  the  regiment.  April  16th,  1862,  Major  John 
R.  Cooke,  chief  of  artillery  on  General  Holmes'  staff  was  elected  Colonel, 
R.  W.  Singletary,  re-elected  Lieut.  Colonel,  and  John  A.  Gilmer,  Jr..  re- 
elected Major.  About  the  same  time,  or  a  little  before,  Brigadier  Gene- 
ral Robert  Ransom  was  assigned  to  duty  at  Kinston,  and  we  were  placed 
in  his  brigade.  May  31st,  1862,  we  took  the  train  for  Virginia,  and  about 
noon  of  June  1st,  reached  Richmond.  As  we  neared  the  city  the  guns  of 
the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  could  be  distinctly  heard.  Immediately  on 
reaching  the  depot  we  were  ordered  double  quick  to  the  battle-field,  and 
passiug  rapidly  through  Richmond,  we  pressed  on  towards  the  firing, 
anxious  to  take  part  in  the  fray,  and  as  the  old  saying  is,  "spiling  for  a 
fight."  Before  we  reached  the  battle-Held,  however,  the  battle  of  Seven 
Pines  was  over. 

We  were  then  assigned  to  J.  G.  Walker's  Brigade  and  moved  to 
Drewry's  Bluff  where  we  remained  throwing  up  breastworks,  drilling. 
<fcc,  until  June  26th,  when  we  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  Seven 
Days  Eight  around  Richmond.  We  formed  a  part  of  the  reserve  under 
Gen.  Holmes  and  were  not  actively  engaged  in  any  of  those  memorable 
battles,  though  often  near  enough  to  the  combatants  to  hear  every  word 
of  command,  and  to  feel  the  force  of  the  enemy's  fire. 

On  Monday  during  the  battle  of  Frazier's  Farm,  we  were  moved  to 
near  Malvern  Hill,  and  it  was  generally  understood  among  us  that  we 
were  to  attack  that  stronghold.  For  some  reason  this  was  not  done,  and 
we  lay  nearly  the  whole  afternoon  in  a  peace  of  woods,  subjected  to  a 
very  severe  shelling  from  seven  gunboats  and  31  pieces  of  light  artillery. 
As  the  enemy  did  not  know  our  exact  position  and  had  to^send  their  shot 
and  shell  at  random,  our  loss  was  not  very  heavy.  About  sundown  a 
large  force  was  landed  from  the  gunboats,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  we 
were  withdrawn  and  placed  in  position  a  few  miles  up  the  road.  The 
next  evening  we  were  moved  to  Malvern  Hill,  and  placed  in  position  in 
a  skirt  of  woods  just  on  the  edge  of  the  battle-field.  Here  we  remained 
until  the  battle  was  over.  Though  not  actively  engaged,  yet  we  were  in 
position  equally  trying,  as  we  got  the  benefit  of  the  shells  of  the  enemy 
which  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  troops  engaged,  and  burst  among  the 
trees  under  which  we  were  lying,  and  we  were  expecting  every  minute 
to  be  ordered  forward  to  take  our  part  in  the  dreadful  carnage. 
The  next  night,  it  being  reported  that  the  enemy  were  crossing  the 
James,  we  were  ordered  back  to  our  camp  near  Drewry's  Bluff.  If  had 
now  been  raining  for  nearly  4S  hours  and  the  roads,  cut  up  by  the  wag- 
ons and  ambulances,  were  nearly  impassable.  Broken  down  as  we  were 
by  continuous  marching  and  loss  of  sleep,  the  march  was  a  hard  one. 
When  we  were  within  a  mile  or  two  of  camp,  our  Colonel — the  gallant 
Cooke — ever  mindful  of  the  welfare  of  his  men,  directing  us  to  make 
our  way  to  camp,  dashed  ahead  and  aroused  the  men  who  had  been  left 
there,  and  when  we  came  up,  had  a  roaring  log  fire  in  front  of  almost  ev- 
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ery  tent,  wliich  wa9  very  consoling  to  us,  muddy,  wet  and  tired  a3  we 
were.  By  such  little  acts  of  kindness  as  this,  as  well  as  by  his  gallantr}*, 
and  daring,  it  was  that  he  endeared  himself  to  his  men  and  made  them 
ready  and  willing  to  go  wherever  he  would  say  without  a  murmur  or 
complaint. 

Remaining  at  Drewry's  Bluff  till  July,  Oth,  1862,  we  were  then  moved 
— with  the  2d  Georgia  battalion  of  our  brigade — to  Petersburg,  and  then 
on  the  8th  to  Fort  Powhatan  on  the  James  river  below  City  Point..  At 
daylight  on  the  morning  of  July  11th,  five  companies  of  the  27th  with  t  v<; 
companiesofthe  Georgia  battalion,  and  Brem'sand  French's  light  batteries, 
were  placed  in  ambush  on  the  high  bluff  on  the  James  river,  with  orders 
to  fir©  upon  any  boat  that  might  pass.  About  8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  "Dan- 
iel Webster,"  a  river  steamer,  was  seen  approaching.  As  she  passed  a 
Federal  gunboat  stationed  four  or  five  hundred  yards  below  us,  her  Cap- 
tain inquired,  "Any  danger  ahead."  The  reply  came  from  the  gunboat, 
"No  danger,  go  ahead."  Hardly  was  this  answer  given  when  the  boom 
of  our  artillery  gave  a  different  aspect  to  affairs.  The  first  gun  fired  by 
Col.  Cooke,  disabled  the  bow  gun  of  the  gunboat  and  kept  her  from  do- 
ing much  damage,  as  she  had  to  turn  round  every  time  she  fired.  Four 
pieces  of  our  artillery  played  upon  the  gunboat,  and  the  other  six,  with 
the  infantry,  upon  the  steamer,  riddling  her  cabin  and  hull.  She,  how- 
ever, putting"  on  all  steam  made  her  escape,  and  we  never  knew  certainly 
the  amount  of  damage  done  or  the  number  killed  or  wounded  on  the 
boat.  Very  soon  the  gunboats  from  Harrison's  Landing  came  down,  and 
the  woods  were  really  alive  with  shot  and  shell  for  a  mile  along  the  bank 
of  the  river.  Before  they  reached  that  point,  however,  we  had  drawn  off 
our  artillery,  which  we  had  put  in  position  by  hand,  and  were  safe  on 
our  way  to  camp.  The  next  day  the  other  five  companies  of  the  27th  and 
the  rest  of  the  Georgia  battalion  tried  the  same  game.  A  day  or  two  af- 
terwards the  enemy  threw  a  force  across  the  river  to  prevent  any  more 
raids  of  this  sort. 

We  spent  the  remainder  of  the  summer  around  Petersburg  and  picket- 
ing up  and  down  the  James  river,  and  formed  part  of  the  support  of  the 
artillery  which  shelled  McClellan  out  of  his  camp  at  Harrison's  Landing 
on  the  night  of  the  15th  (?)  of  August,  1862.  Reaching  this  point  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  (?)  we  were  unable  to  get  the  artillery  into  position 
that  night,  and  were  compelled  to  keep  concealed  during  the  next  day, 
as  the  enemy  had  their  balloons,  and  other  appliances  for  observing  our 
position,  in  full  play.  On  the  night  of  the  15th,  (2)  49  pieces  of  artillery 
out  of  150'that  we  had  with  us,  were  placed  in  position  along  the  banks 
of  the  James  river,  and  at  1  o'clock,  A.  M.,  opened  fire  on  McClellan's 
camp  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  From  what  I  learned  from  an 
artillery  officer  engaged  in  this  shelling — the  infantry  being  held  in  re- 
serve about  a  mile  from  the  river — it  looked  like  a  grand  city  ;  the  lights 
of  the  shipping  and  the  camps  forming  one  brilliant  panorama.  Before 
twenty  shots  were  fired  these  lights  had  disappeared  and  "darkness 
reigned  supreme."  After  firing  for  about  an  hour  the  artillery  was  with- 
drawn, and  was  soon  rumbling  past  us  on  its  way  back  to  Petersburg. 
About  daylight  the  last  gun  passed  us,  and  we  took  up  the  line  oi  march. 
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When  we  had  gone  about  five  miles — it  being  then  about  8  o'clock,  A. 
M. — the  enemy  fired  their  first  gun,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  Bounded  as 
if  the  whole  thunders  of  the  heaven  had  broken  loose  at  that  point,  but 
we  were  far  out  of  range.  We  remained  at  Petersburg — with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  days  picketing  at  ;tMerchant's  Hope"  church,  where  we  hud, 
or  thought  we  had,  a  slight  skirmish  with  the  enemy—  until  August  26th, 
1862,  when  we  moved  via  Richmond  to  Rapidan  Station,  Ya. 

Here  we  remained  till  Sept.  1st,  1862,  when  we  started  on  the  first 
Maryland  campaign — Gen.  Robert  Ransom's  Brigade  having  been  pre- 
viously assigned  to  our  division,  and  our  Brigadier,  J.  G.  Walker,  hav- 
ing command  of  the  division  ;  while  Col.  Manning,  of  the  3rd  Ar- 
kansas regiment,  commanded  our  brigade — and  formed  the  rear  guard  of 

the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.     Our  provost  guard,  with  Lieut.  

Coleman,  ot  the  30th  Virginia,  as   Provost  Marshal,  and   Lieutenants  J. 

A.  Graham,  27th   N.  C, Lowe,    3rd   Arkansas,    and Temple, 

30th  Virginia,  as  assistants,  were  charged  with  keeping  u  straggler-  of 
the  whole  army.  Acting  thus  as  rear  guard  we  were  not  engaged  in  any 
of  the  battles  of  Northern  Virginia  in  that  campaign.  We  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Nolan's  Ferry,  near  Leesburg,  Va.,  Sept.  8th,  1802,  and 
joined  the  main  army  near  Frederick  City,  Md.,  next  day,  and  were  at- 
tached to  Longstreet's  Corps.  We  camped  near  Bucket  Town,  Md.,  and 
remained  there  all  day  of  the  9th.  On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1S62,  our  division  was  sent  to  the  mouth  of  Monocacy  river,  to  de- 
stroy the  acqueduct  where  the  canal  crosses.  This  we  were  unable  to 
do  for  want  of  proper  tools,  and  from  after  events,  it  appeared  that  the 
■movement  was  but  a  feint  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  enemy  while 
the  corps  of  "Stonewall"  Jackson  and  the  division  of  McLaws,  started 
on  their  march  to  surround  Harper's  Ferry.  About  day-light  on 
the  morning  of  Sept.  10th,  we  were  drawn  off  and  placed  in  line  of  battle 
some  four  or  five  miles  distant,  in  front  and  in  full  view  of  another  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  army  posted  in  a  strong  position  upon  a  range  of  hills 
or  little  mountains,  to  the  east  of  Bucket  Town. 

Here  we  remained,  in  line  of  battle,  all  day.  As  soon  as  night  came 
we  started  in  the  direction  of  Frederick  city,  but  after  going  about  t>vo 
miles  we  countermarched  and  took  the  road  for  "Point  of  Rocks."  Just 
as  we  were  countermarching  a  squad  of  Federal  cavalry  dashed  up  to  us 
and  immediately  wheeled  and  retired  before  we  could  fire.  They  were 
evidently  scouting  and  came  upon  us  before  they  knew  it. 

As  the  portion  of  our  column  which  they  struck  was  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  Frederick  city  they  were  no  doubt  deceived  as  to  our  move- 
ments which  I  think  accounts  for  our  not  being  pursued  during  the 
night. 

After  a  rapid  march,  and  very  few  halts  we  reached  and  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  "Point  of  Rocks"  just  as  dav  was  breaking  on  the  morning 
of  Sept  12th. 

No  one,  except  our  division  commander  knew  whither  we  were  bound 
and  many  an  inquiry  was  made  as  to  where  our  course  would  lead  Af- 
ter a  short  halt,  to  cook  rations,  we  again  started  and  by  inquiry  of  a 
citizen,  learned  that  we  were  on  the  road  to  Harper's  Ferry  and  some  20 
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miles  distant  from  it.  In  reply  to  another  inquiry,  made  an  hour  after, 
we  learned  that  we  were  on  the  road  to  Leesburg  and  a  mile  further  from 
Harper's  Ferry  than  when  we  last  asked.  Several  times  during  the  day 
as  our  course  was  repeatedly  changed  and  we  would  first  approach  and 
then  move  off  from  Harper's  Ferry,  I  heard  the  remark  "well  there's  one 
consolation.  If  we  don't  know  where  we're  going,  the  Yankees  don't 
for  the  d — 1  himself  could  hardly  track  us  after  so  many  crooks  and 
turns." 

That  night  we  camped  near  "Ilillsboro,"  in  Loudon  county,  Va.,  and 
next  morning  the  12th,  passed  through  the  village — noted  for  its  number 
of  pretty  girls  if  for  nothing  else — and  about  12  o'clock  the  division  with 
the  exception  of  three  regimeuts  went  into  camp  at  the  foot  of  Loudon 
Heights  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain.  Of  these  three  regiments, 
the  26th  lis".  C.  was  sent  to  guard  a  pass  around  the  base  of  the  mountain 
on  the  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  27th  N.  C.  and  30th  Va.  began  the 
ascent  of  the  mountain. 

Tired  as  we  were  this  ascent  was  very  difficult  as  we  had  several  times 
to  leave  the  road  to  avoid  being  seen  by  the  Federal  troops  in  and  around 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  make  our  way  through  the  thick  mountain  under- 
growth, oftentimes  having  to  clear  a  way  with  hatchets  or  knives.  About 
5  P.  M.  we  took  possession  of  Loudon  Heights.  Here  are  situated  the 
block  houses  built  by  John  Brown  in  his  raid  upon  Harper's  Ferry  in 
1S60.  McLaws' Division  had,  by  this  time,  taken  possession  of  Mary- 
land Heights  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  and  "Stonewall"  Jack- 
son's corps  already  occupied  Bolivar  Heights;  a  range  of  low  hills  run- 
ning from  the  Shenandoah  to  the  Potomac,  to  the  west  and  southwest  of 
the  town  :  so  it  was  completely  encircled.  We  immediately  endeavored 
to  open  communication  with  Jackson  and  McLaws  by  means  of  our  sig- 
nal corps.  Yery  soon  we  were  answered  by  McLaws,  but,  being  unable 
to  get  any  answer  from  Jackson,  a  courier,  on  horseback,  was  dispatched 
to  him,  who,  returning  about  9  P.  M.,  informed  us  that  he  was  in  posi- 
tion. Soon  after  we  had  gained  possession  of  the  heights  the  enemy 
opened  fire  upon  us  from  their  batteries  in  and  around  the  town.  Most 
of  their  shells  fell  short,  on  account  of  the  elevation. 

One,  however,  burst  immediately  over  our  heads,  did  no  damage;  and 
another,  passing  clear  over  the  mountain,  fell  in  our  division  camp  some 
three  miles  distant.  About  10  o'clock  P.  M.,  we  were  relieved  by  the 
46th  and  48th  N.  C  Regiments  and  returned  to  camp,  taking  a  shortcut 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain  instead  of  the  circuitous,  but  more  even, 
route  by  which  we  ascended. 

Next  day  the  batteries  attached  to  our  division  were  carried  up  by 
hand  and  placed  in  position  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  did  good 
work  in  the  battle  of  the  15th  when  the  garrison  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render. As  soon  as  the  surrender  was  known  we  crossed  the  mountain 
and  started  for  Sharpsburg,  camped  near  Hall  Town  that  night,  and 
starting  before  day  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  16th  and  went  into  camp  near  where  the  battle  of  the  next 
day  was  fought.  Before  day  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  September, 
1862,  we  were  moved  and  placed  in  line  of  brattle  on  the  extreme  right 
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of  the  Confederate  lines,  our  left  reeling  upon  the  yard  of  a  man — wh 
name  I  did  not  learn — who,  to  prevent  our  getting  water,  broke  olf  his 
pump  handle  and  destroyed  his  pump,  so  that  we  were  com  pel  le  1  to  fill 
our  canteens  from  a  mud  hole  in  his  stable  Lot  or  do  without  water. 
Most  of  us  tilled  from  this  mud  hole,  and  I  can  testify  that,  while  uot 
fresh  and  sweet  as  some  I  have  seen,  yet  in  the  heat  and  strife  of  that  day 
its  filth  was  almost  forgotten  and  it  served  very  well  to  quench  thirst. 
We  remained  in  this  position  till  about  7<|  o'clock  A.  M.,  when  we  were 
ordered  to  near  the  centre.  After  double-quicking  l-.V  or  2  miles  we 
were  placed  in  line  about  one  mile  to  the  left  of  the  town  of  Sharpsburg. 
The  27th.  N.  C.  Infantry— Col.  John  R.  Cooke— and  the  :3rd  Ark.— 
Capt.  Ready  commanding — were  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  Di- 
vision and  fought  as  a  little  brigade  by  themselves,  under  the  command 
of  Col.  Cooke  of  the  27th  N.  C. — Colquitt's  (Ga.)  Brigade  being  some 
500  yards  to  our  right  and  the  rest  of  our  division  about  the  same  dis- 
tance to  our  left.  Forming  in  a  corn-field  we  advanced  under  a  heavy 
fire  of  grape  and  cannister,  at  a  quick  step,  up  a  little  rise  and  haired  at 
a  rail  fence,  our  rignt  considerably  advanced.  Captain  Greenough's  I  X)  bat- 
tery, attached  to  Kershaw's  Brigade  was  placed  upon  our  left  but  was 
soon  withdrawn.  After  holding  this  position  for  half  an  hour  or  more 
our  front  was  changed  ;  the  left  being  retired  about  10  steps  and  the 
right  thrown  back  considerably  ;  so  as  to  be  upon  a  line  with  the  other 
troops.  In  the  meantime  we  had  suffered  heavily  and,  I  think,  had  in- 
flicted equally  as  much  damage  upon  the  enemy.  The  Yankees  getting 
possession  of  a  piece  of  woods  upon  our  left,  companies  F.  K.  and  G — 
the  three  left  companies — of  the  27th,  were  directed  to  centre  their  fire 
upon  that  point  ;  and  right  well  did  they  do  their  work,  as  it  appeared, 
upon  an  examination  of  the  field  next  day,  that  the  enemy  were  piled 
two  or  three  deep  in  some-  places.  About  1  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  enemy 
having  retired  behind  the  hill  upon  which  they  were  posted  and  none  ap- 
pearing within  range  in  our  front,  C<1.  Cooke  ordered  us  to  tali  back 
some  20  steps  in  the  corn  And  lie  down,  so  as  to  draw  them  on  ;  he  in  the 
meantime  regardless  of  personal  danger  from  sharp-shooters,  remained 
at  the  fence  beside  a  small  hickory  tree.  After  remaining  there  some  20 
minutes  the  enemy  attempted  to  sneak  up  a  section  of  artillery  to  the 
little  woods  upon  our  left.  Col.  Cooke,  watching  the  movement,  ordered 
the  four  left  company's  of  the  27th  X.  C.  up  to  the  fence  and  directed 
thetn  to  fire  upon  this  artillery.  At  the  first  fire,  before  they  had  gotten 
into  position,  nearly  every  horse  and  more  than  half  the  men  fell  and  the 
infantry  line  which  had  moved  up  to  support  them  showed  evident  signs 
of  wavering.  Col.  Cook,  seeing  this,  and  having  received  orders  to  charge 
if  opportunity  offered,  ordered  a  charge.  Without  waiting  a  second  word 
of  command  both  regiments  leaped  the  fence  and  "went  at  them"  and 
soon  we  had  captured  these  guns  and  had  the  troops  opposed  to  us  in  full 
retreat.  A  battery,  posted  near  a  little  brick  church  upon  a  bill  to  our  left 
was  playing  sad  havoc  with  us,  but  thinking  that  would  be  taken  by  the 
troops  upon  our  left,  who  we  supposed  were  charging  with  us,  we  still 
pursued  the  flying  foe.  Numbers  of  them  surrendered  to  us  and  they 
were  ordered  to  the  rear.     Two  or  three  hundred  took  shelter  behind  a 
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lot  of  hay  stacks  and  fastening  white  handkerchiefs  to  their  musket*  and 
bayonets,  held  them  out  offering  to  surrender.  We  pushed  on  and 
wheeling  to  the  right,  drove  down  their  line,  giving  them  all  the  while, 
an  enfilade  lire,  and  succeeded  in  breaking  six  regiments  who  tied  in 
fusion.  Only  one  Federal  regiment,  that  I  saw,  left  the  field  in  any- 
thing like  good  order.  After  pushing  on  in  this  way,  we  found  ourselves 
opposed  by  a  body  of  the  enemy  behind  a  stonewall  in  a  corn- Held. 
Stopping  to  contend  with  these  we  found  that  we  were  almost  out  of  am- 
munition ;  the  cartridges  which  we  had  captured  on  the  field  —  and  of 
these  there  was  a  large  quantity — not  fitting  our  guns. 

Col.  Cooke,  learning  this  fact  and  seeing  that  we  were  not  supported 
in  our  charge,  ordered  us  to  fall  back  to  our  original  position.  This  of 
course,  was  done  at  double  quick.  As  we  returned  we  experienced  the 
perfidy  of  those  who  had  previously  surrendered  to  us  and  whom  we  had 
not  taken  time  to  disarm.  They,  seeing  that  we  were  rot  supported,  at- 
tempted to  form  a  line  in  our  rear  and  in  a  few  minutes  would  have  done 
so.  As  it  was,  we  had  to  pass  between  two  fires,  a  part  of  the  troops 
having  been  thrown  back  to  oppose  our  movement  on  their  fiank  arid 
these  supposed  prisoners  having  formed  on  the  other  side.  A  bloody 
lane  indeed  it  proved  to  us.  Many  a  brave  man  lost  his  life  in  that  re- 
treat. At  some  points  the  lines  were  not  sixty  yard*  distant  on  either 
side  of  us.  Arriving  at  our  original  position  both  regiments  halted  and 
were  soon  reformed. 

In  this  retreat  we  were  very  materially  aided  and  protected  by  Cobb's 
Brigade,  then  commanded  by  Col.  Wm.  McRae,  of  the  15th  X.  C.  Regi- 
ment. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  state  here  that  the  colors  of  the  27th  regiment  in 
this  action  were  carried  by  Wm.  II.  Campbell,  a  private  of  Co.  G.  from* 
Orange  county  1ST.  C,  who  afterwards  fell  at  Eristoe  Station,  and  that  he 
was  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  the  foremost  man  in  the  line  and 
when  ordered  by  Col.  Cook  to  go  slower  as  the  regiment  could  not  keep 
np  with  him,  replied :  "Colonel,  I  can't  let  that*Arkansas  fellow  get  '.head 
of  me."  * 

I  will  also  state  that  soon  after  we  started  the  charge  some  drunken 
officer  on  horseback,  who  or  of  what  command,  I  never  learned,  rode  in 
front  of  the  27th  N.  C.  then  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  II.  W  Singletary, 
and  pulling  of}  and  waving  his  hat  yelled  out,  "Conae  >n  boys  •  i'm  lead- 
ing this  charge."  Lt.  Col.  Singletary  immediately  ran  up  h>  him  (the  re- 
giment beino;  then  at  double-quick)  and  replied  *'Yon  are  a  liar,  sir;  we 
lead  our  own  charges." 

As  soon  as  the  regiments  could  reform  behind  their  rail  fence  they 
opened  fire  with  the  few  cartridges  they  had  left  and  soon  cheeked  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  who  did  not  come  beyond  the  line  winch  rhey  had  oc- 
cupied in  the  morning.  In  a  short  while  all  our  ammrminun  w«s  ex- 
hausted. Colonel  Cooke  sent  courier  after  courier  ft>r  ammunition  but 
still  none  was  sent.  Four  or  five  times  during  the  aftenc  <,t,.  G  n'l  Long- 
street  sent  couriers  telling  Col.  Cook  to  hold  his  position  at  all  hazards 
that  "it  was  the  key  to  the  whole  line."  Col.  Cooke's  reply  always  was 
"tell  Gen'l  Longstreet  to  send  me  some  ammunition,  I  have  not  a  cart- 
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ridge  in  my  command,  but  will  hold  my  position  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet." 

The  rail  fence,  which  was   our  only  protection,  was  riddled  with  bul- 
lets and  torn  with  shot  and  shell  and  our  men  were  falling  fast,  but  ftl 
the  27th  N,  C.  and  3rd  Arkansas  flinched  not.     Imbued  with  the  courage 
of  their  commander,  they  stood  firm  to  their  post. 

For  about  two  hours  and  a  half  they  held  their  position  literally  with- 
out a  cartridge.  This  fact  is  mentioned  in  General  II.  E.  Lee?s  report  of 
the  tirst  Moryland  campaign,  and  also  in  Dabney's  life  of '•Stonewall'' 
Jackson.  Between  4  and  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  were  relieved  (I 
think  by  the  3rd  N.  C.  and  a  Louisiana  regiment)  and  were  moved  about 
a  mile  to  the  rear,  to  get  ammunition  and  fresh  water.  It  was  only  t" 
when  we  took  pure  water  from  one  of  the  best  wells  I  ever  saw,  that  we 
found  how  nauseous  that  was  which  we  had  been  compelled  to  use  during 
the  day.  After  resting  about  half  an  hour  we  were  marched  again  to 
the  front  and  placed  in  position  just  behind  and  in  support  of  the  troops 
who  had  relieved  us.  Here  we  were  subjected  to  a  severe  shelling,  but 
had  no  chance  to  return  the  fire.  Tuesday  had  been  a  long  one,  but  the 
evening  seemed  longer.  The  sun  seemed  almost  to  go  backwards  and  it 
appeared  as  if  night  would  never  come. 

As  soon  as  it  became  dark  we  were  moved  to  the  left,  rejoined  our  di- 
vision, and,  with  them,  bivouaced  upon  the  battle-field. 

The  regiment  entered  the  battle  with  325  officers  and  men  and  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  203 ;  about  63  per  cent.  One  company  went  in  30 
strong  and  had  but  live  left  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Another  with  an  ave- 
rage company  and  a  full  compliment  of  officers  lost  its  Captain,  1st  Lieu- 
tenant and  2d  Lieutenant  killed,  and  two-thirds  of  its  men  killed  or 
wounded.  Several  acts  of  great  individual  gallantry  came  within  my 
view,  but  when  all  did  so  well,  I  forbear  mentioning  them  lest  I  should 
do  injustice  to  some  who  did  equally  as  well.  This  regiment  remained 
with  its  division  on  the  battle-Held  all  day  of  the  18th  and  retreated  with 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  crossing  the 
Potomac  at  Shepherdstown  about  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
marched  from  there  to  Martinsburg,  Va.,  where  it  remained  till  the  last 
of  September,  and  then  moved  via  Bunkerville  to  Winchester.  Remain- 
ing there  till  the  latter  part  of  October  we  then  moved  via  Millwood  to 
Paris  and  Upperville  on  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  After  spending 
several  days  at  these  places  and  making  a  raid  to  near  Aldie  and  captur- 
ing a  lot  of  beef  cattle  and  flour,  we  moved  via  Salem  Va.,  to  Culpepper 
C.  H  Va.,  thence  to  Cedar  Run  and  then  to  Madison,  C.  H.,  Va.  After 
leaving  Madison  C.  H.,  we  moved  via  Orange  C.  H.  to  Fredoricksbu-g. 
Virginia,  reaching  the  latter  place  about  the  middle  of  November,  1862. 

The  march  to  Fredericksburg  was  a  hard  one,  as  in  consequence  of  the 
change  of  positi  >n  from  the  extreme  left  to  the  centre,  at  Sharpsburg,  we 
lost  our  knapsacks  and  blanket? — having  piled  them  up  by  companies  as 
we  entered  the  tight  and  being  unable,  on  account  of  the  change  of  posi- 
tion, to  get  them  as  we  intended  on  the  18th  of  September — and  many  of 
our  men,  besides  being  short  of  clothing,  were  also  barefooted. 

During  the  Mouth  of  November,   and  before  we  reached  Fredericks- 
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burg  our  Colonel  Johu  R.  Cooke,  though  the  junior  Colonel  of  the  brig- 
ade, was,  for  gallantry  promoted   to  Brigadier  General,  and  assigned  to 

the  command  of  our  brigade  in  the  place  of  Gen'l  J.  G.  Walker,  who 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department.  The  brigade 
was  also  changed  ;  the  regiments  from  other  States  being  assigned  to 
brigades  from  their  respective  States,  viz  :  the  30th  Va.  to  Corse's  Brig- 
ade, the  3rd  Ark.  to  Robertson's  Texas  Brigade  and  the  2d  Ga.  Battal- 
ion to  Wright's  (?)  Brigade.  The  15th  N.  C.  formerly  belonging  to 
Cobb's  Brigade  was  assigned  to  our  brigade  which  then  comprised  the 
15th,  87th,  46th,  and  43th  N.  C.  Regiments. 

Upon  the  promotion  of  Col.  Cooke,  Lt.  Col.  Singletary  having  resigned 
on  account  of  wounds.  Major  John  A.  Gilmer,  Jr.,  was  promoted  to  Col- 
onel; Captain  G.  F.  Whitfield,  Company  C,  to  Lt..  Colonel,  and  Captain 
Joseph  C.  Webb,  Company  G.,  to  Major. 

We  were  engaged  in  the  first  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  December 
13th,  1862,  and  fought  behind  the  rock  wall  at  Marye's  Heights,  on  the 
telegraph  road,  just  opposite  the  town.-  On  account  of  the  protection  af- 
forded by  this  wall  our  loss  was  slight,  while  the  damage  done  the  en- 
emy in  our  front  was  terrible.  In  going  into  the  fight  we  had  to  march 
some  distance  across  a  field  and  then  down  this  hill,  under  a  heavy  fire, 
to  our  position.  The  descent  was  so  steep  that  we  had  to  make  it  double 
quick  whether  we  would  or  not. 

January  3d,  1863,  we  were  ordered  South  and  after  stopping  for  some- 
time at  Petersburg,  Va.,  Goldsboro',  Burgaw  and  Wilmington,  N". 
C,  reached  Charleston,  S.  C,  Feb.  22d,  1863.  The  next  day  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Pocataligo,  S.  C,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  to  Coosa\*  hat- 
chie.  Here  we  remained  till  April  26th,  1863,  when  we  were  ordered  to 
return  to  North  Carolina.  After  halting  a  few  days  at  Wilmington  and 
Magnolia  we  proceeded,  via  Goldsboro  to  Kinston  and  formed  a  part  of 
the  troops  that  drove  the  Federals  back  into  Newbern  after  their  attack 
on  Ransom's  Bridge,  at  Gum  Swamp  in  May,  1863.  We  pursued  them 
within  eight  miles  of  JNrewbern  then,  after  demolishing  some  of  their 
block  houses  with  our  artillery,  returned  to  camp.  About  the  first  of 
June,  1863,  we  returned  to  Virginia  and  expected  to  go  on  the  Gettys- 
burg campaign  as  a  part  of  Heth's  Division,  but  when  we  reached  Rich- 
mond our  brigade  was,  at  the  request  of  Gen'l  Elzey.  then  commanding 
there,  stopped  at  that  place,  and  Davis'  Mississippi  Brigade  assigned  to 
Heth's  Division  in  our  stead. 

We  spent  the  summer  of  1863  at  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  and 
points  between  those  places,  being  moved  from  place  to  place  to  meet 
and  repel  threatened  attacks  of  the  enemy. 

During  this  summer  we  assisted  in  repelling  an  attack  made  by  the 
Federal  General,  Getty,  with  quite  a  considerable  force,  at  the  bridge 
over  the  South  Anna  River,  on  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Po- 
tomac Railroad. 

We  were  also  engaged  in  a  severe  skirmish  near  the  "White  House," 
when  we,  with  Ransom's  ST.  C.  Brigade,  met  "Beast  Butler"  and  his 
command  and  checked  one  of  their  many  attempts  to  move  uon  to  Rich- 
mond." 
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About  the  1st  of  October,  1S63,  we  moved  to  Gordonsville,  Va.  an  1  on 
the  morning  of  October  8th,  took  up  the  line  of  march — having  been  re- 
assigned to  Heth. 'a  Division — with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  the 

attempt  to  cut  Meade's  Army  off'.  Passing  near  Salem,  Va.,  and  other 
towns  in  that  section  we  reached  Warreuton,  Va.,  on  the  evening  . 
October  13th,  1863.  Leaving  this  place  next  morning  (October  llth) 
we  reach  a  little  place  called  Greenage  about  10  o'clock  A.  M.  Here 
we  found  the  camp  fires  of  the  enemy  still  burning  and  evident  signs  of 
their  departure  in  haste  Throwing  out  our  skirmishers  some  200  yards 
ahead  we  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace,  almost  double  quick,  in  pursuit  of 
the  foe.  Guns,  knapsacks,  blankets,  etc.,  strewn  along  the  road  shewed 
that  the  enemy  were  moving  in  rapid  retreat,  and  prisoners  sent  in  ev^ry 
few  minutes  confirmed  our  opinion  that  they  were  fleeing  in  haste.  It 
was  almost  like  boys  chasing  a  hare.  Though  the  march  was  very  rapid 
not  a  straggler  left  the  ranks  of  our  regiment,  every  man  seeming  in 
earnest  and  confident  in  the  belief  that  we  would  soon  overtake  and 
capture  the  portion  of  the  Federal  army  before  us,  with  their  wagon 
train.  After  moving  at  this  rapid  rate  for  about  three  hours  or  more  we 
were  filed  to  the  right  and  placed  in  line  of  battle  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  Kirkland's  N.  C.  Brigade  taking  position   on  the  left  of   the  road. 

Soon  the  command  "forward''  was  given.  Advancing  some  400  or  500 
yards  through  a  dense  forest  we  halted  near  a  little  branch  in  a  hollow 
place  in  some  cleared  ground.  The  46th  N.  0.,  Col.  Hall,  was  on  the 
extreme  right  of  our  brigade,  the  15th  N.  C,  Col.  Win.  MeRae  next,  the 
27th  N.  C,  Col.  Gilmer  next  and  the  48th  X.  C,  Col.  Walkup,  on  the 
left,  with  their  left  resting  on  the  road. 

We  could  then  see  about  two  brigades  of  the  enemy  upon  a  hill  a  little 
to  our  left  and  about  600  to  800  yards  in  front,  while  their  wagon  train 
was  rapidly  moving  off.  A^bout  this  time  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  by 
the  enemy,  in  a  pine  thicket  upon  our  right  Hank.  Just  then  a  courier 
came  from  Gen'l  Heth  to  Gen'l  Cook  with  orders  from  Gen'l  A.  P.  Hill, 
our  corps  commander,  to  advance.  At  the  same  time  a  courier  from  Col. 
Hall,  commanding  the  right  regiment  of  our  brigade  reported  that  the 
enemy  had  driven  in  his  skirmishers  on  his  right  flank. 

Gen'l  Cooke  immediately  went  to  Gen'l  Heth  and  told  him  there  was 
a  heavy  force  of  the  enemy  on  his  right  flank  and  he  must  have  it  pro- 
tected before  he  could  advance  and  at  the  same  time  directed  the  courier 
from  Col.  Hall  to  tell  him  to  throw  out  two  companies  on  the  right  and 
feel  the  force  of  the  enemy.  Very  soon  a  courier  returned  from  Geii'l 
Heth  with  orders  for  Gen'l  Coooke  again  to  advance,  and  about  the 
same  time  a  courier  from  Col.  Hall  reported  that  he  had  thrown  out  the 
two  companies,  as  ordered,  who  were  immediately  driven  in  and  that  the 
enemy  were  in  very  heavy  force  on  his  right  flank.  About  this  time 
Capt.  Johnson,  of  the  Engineers,  of  Gen'l  Lee's  staff  rode  up  and  upon 
seeing  the  situation,  remarked  to  Gen'l  Cooke  that  he  would  go  to  Gen'l 
Hill  for  him.  Very  soon  after  he  left,  and  before  he  had  time  to  reach 
Gen'l  Hill,  a  courier  came  direct  from  Gen'l  Hill  to  Gen'l  Cooke  with 
the  orders:  "Gen'l  Cooke,  Gen'l  Hill  says  advance  at  once.'''  Gen'i 
Cooke  replied,  "well  I  will  advance  and  if  they  flank  me,  I  will  face  my 
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men  about  and  cut  my  way  out,"   and  immediately  gave  the  command 
"forward." 

Just  then,  our  artillery,  posted  upon  a  high  liill  on  our  extreme  left, 
opened  upon  the  enemy  in  view  and  they  fled  in  confusion.  At  the  same 
time  the  Federals,  driven  up  the  railroad  by  Early's  Corps  bad  arrived 
in  our  front  and  they  immediately  formed  line  behind  the  railroad  em- 
bankment. We  advanced  at  quick  step  up  a  little  hill,  and  passing 
thron.gh  a  skirt"  of  pines  on  its  summit  came  in  full  view  of  the  enemy. 
They  seemed  to  have  formed  a  trap  for  us,  their  artillery  being  posted 
on  the  opposite  hill,  some  600  yards  distant,  with  some  few  troops  ap- 
pearing as  a  support  for  them,  and  their  skirmishers  being  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Railroad  and  beyond  their  line  of  battle  which  lay  con- 
cealed behind  the  embankment  of  the  railroad.  When  we  had  advanced 
some  50  yards,  the  27th  N.  C,  which  had  always  been  drilled  in  the 
quickstep,  was  some  20  yards  in  advance  and  was  ordered  to  halt  till  the 
other  regiments  came  up.  Just  then  we  perceived  that  the  line  of  battle 
of  the  enemy  was  behind  the  railroad.  As  they  fired  up  the  hill  nearly 
every  one  of  their  shots  told.  Just  at  that  moment  Gen 'i  Cooke,  com- 
manding brigade,  and  Col.  Gilmer,  27th  N.  C.  were  both  shot  down,  se- 
verely u-oumJed  The  command  of  the  brigade  then  devolved  upon  Col. 
Hall.  46r h  l*y.  C,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Whitfield  took  command  of 
our  regiment.  We  were  suffering  terribly,  and  Lieutenant  Col.  Whit- 
field seeing  this,  hurried  down  the  line  to  meet  Col.  Hall  who  was  com- 
ing up  ii'Diti  the  right,  and  told  him  that  he  would  lose  all  his  men  if 
they  renamed  where  they  were,  and  he  must  either  move  them  back  or 
make  a  charge,  Col.  Hall  replied,  UI  expect  we  had  better  charge." 
Lieutenant  Col.  Whitfield  understood  this  as  an  order  and  gave  the  com- 
mand for  the  27th  to  charge,  and  we  were  ooon  double-quicking  down 
the  hill,  our  men  falling  at  almost  every  step.  The  point  from  which 
we  started  the  charge  was  distinctly  marked  ;  at  least  four,  and  in  some 
cases  ten,  men  from  each  company  lying  dead  or  wounded  in  that  line. 
The  oilier  regiments  of  the  brigade,  seeing  us  charging,  advanced  at 
quick  step  to  <mr  support.  When  we  came  within  about  4-0  yards  ot  the 
railroad,  the  enemy  rose  and  gave  us  a  volley  which  cut  down  more  than 
half  of  the  remainder  of  our  regiment.  Color-bearer  Sumner,  Sergeant 
of  Company  F,  fell  at  this  fire,  but  before  the  colors  touched  the  ground, 
they  were  caught  by  corporal  Barrett,  Company  E,  one  of  the  color 
guard.  B»'i'»»e  he  had  gone  ten  steps  he  was  shot  down.  As  befell  cor- 
porals Stor.s ,  Company  B,  and  Richards,  company  G,  both  also  of  the 
color  guard,  caught  the  flag.  Corporal  Story  carried  it  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  right,  and,  for  his  gallantry  upon  this  occasion,  was  after- 
ward* appointed  Ensign  of  the  regiment,  under  the  act  of  Congress  au- 
thorizing col  >r  bearers  of  Regiments  to  be  appointed  Ensigns  with  the 
rank  »»f  Lieutenant.  After  going  within  tweenty  steps  of  the  enemy's 
line,  Major  Webb,  who  had  been  thrown  in  command  of  the  regiment 
after  the  wounding  of  Lieut.  Col.  Whitfield,  seeing  that  we  were  the  only 
regiment  charging  in  our  brigade,  ordered  us  to  fall  back.  A  murderous 
trip  indeed  it  was  up  that  hill,  and  but  for  the  action  of  the  15th  North 
Carolina,  who.  by  orders  of  their  Colonel — the  gallant    Wm.   McRae,  af- 
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terwards  Brigadier  General — fell  back  by  companies,  pouring  a  continu- 
ous fire  upon  the  enemy,  so  as   to   keep   them  down  to  some  extent,  bat 

few  of  ii3  would  have  escaped.  As  it  was  our  loss  was  severe.  Out  of 
426  officers  and  men  carried  into  the  action,  200  men  were  killed  or 
wounded,  leaving  only  136  ;  of  36  officers  in  the  fight  but  tin  an- 

ed  unhurt.     It  may  be  well  enough   to  state  here,   though   not  exactly 

connected  with  the  history  of  this  regiment,  that  Cooke's  \)\ :  .  t  in 

that  battle  700  men,. and  Kirklond's   Brigade  560,   making   1/260   *  the 

loss  upon  our  side,  while  it  was  reported  that  the  enemy's  loss  was  only 
35.     A  grand  mistake  indeed,  it  was  on  the  part  of  some  (  -■  •  Leer, 

but  certainly  not  of  our  Brigadier,   who  protested  against  being  ordered 

forward  until  he  had  proper  supports.  The  battle  only  lasted  about  40 
minutes  of  actual  fighting,  and  I  doubt  if  such  carnage  was  ever  known 
in  the  same  length  of  time. 

We  fell  back  beyond  the  brow  of  the  hill   and   immediately   reformed. 

A  battery  of  artillery  under  command  of  Capt. ,  from  Alabama,  was 

ordered  into  position  at  the  brow  of  the  hill  in  our  rear,  after  we  began 
the  charge;  but  neither  our  Brigadier  nor  any  other  officer  in  command 
knew  anything  of  it  and  as  we  closed  in  to  the  right  in  falling  back  we 
saw  nothing  of  it,  and  were  very  much  surprised  next  day  to  learn  that 
one  of  our  batteries  had  been  captured.  For  some  little  time  our  brig- 
ade was  blamed  with  the  loss  of  this  battery,  but  I  had  afterwards  talks 
with  two  or  three  of  its  men  and  officers  and  they  told  me  we  were  not 
responsible  for  it  and  that  no  troops  could  have  done  better  than  we  did. 
Although  our  whole  corp3  was  right  at  hand  not  a  single  regiment  or 
brigade  was  sent  to  our  assistance  but  these  two  X.  C.  Brigades  were  left 
to  contend  alone,  with  the  whole  2d  corps  and  one  division  of  the  5th 
corps  of  the  Federal  Army.  As  I  passed  back  wounded  from  the  battle- 
field I  met  our  troops  for  two  miles  along  the  road,  resting  while  we  were 
fighting  such  fearful  odds.  One  incident  of  this  fight  I  will  mention 
which  shows  the  coolness  of  some  men  under  all  circumstances.  We  had 
just  drawn  new  clothing — gray  jackets  and  blue  pants — and  our  men 
anxious  to  keep  their  clothing  bright  and  new,  had,  most  of  them  put  on 
their  old  clothes  during  the  march  and  had  them  on  at  this  fight.  As 
we  were  falling  back  up  the  hill,  private  — ■ —  Lethinghouse  of  company 
E,  from  Pitt  county,  finding  his  knapsack  too  heavy,  determined  to  throw 
it  away,  but,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  lose  his  new  clothes — having  his  old 
ones — he  stopped,  changed  clothe*  under  this  heavy  fire  and  then  pick- 
ing up  his  blanket  and  gun,  made  his  way  up  the  hill  unhurt.  Another 
incident  worth  mentioning  is  this.  Private  Flemniing,  company  H, 
came  to  Major  Webb  the  morning  after  the  fight  and  told  him  that  his 
gun  had  kicked  so  much  the  evening  before  that  his  shoulder  was  almost 
useless.  Major  Webb,  looking  at  him,  remarked,  uwhy,  ain't  you  shot ; 
there's  a  hole  in  your  coat."  Upon  examination  it  proved  that  he  was 
indeed  shot  through  the  shoulder  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  fight  had 
not  noticed  it  at  all. 

The  enemy  retreated  during  that  night  and  the  next  day  we  buried 
our  dead  upon  the  field.  The  day  tol lowing,  after  sending  off  all  our 
wounded  in  abulances  and  wagons,  we  started   back    towards  Richmond 
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and  assisted  in  tearing  up  the  railroad  as  far  down  as  Rappahannock 
Station.  Crossing  the  Uappahannocd  river,  we  went  into  camp  and  re- 
mained until  Nov.  1-th,  the  enemy  having  relaid  the  railroad  track,  ad- 
vanced and  we  fell  back  to  Culpepper  C.  II. 

A  few  days  afterwards  we  retired  across  the  Rapid  an  and  picketed 
along  that  river  above  Rapidan  Station  until  Nov.  28th,  when  Meade 
with  his  army,  having  crossed  below  the  junction  of  the  Rapidan  and 
Rappahannock,  we  were,  with  the  remainder  of  our  army,  moved  to 
meet  him  at  Mine  Hun.  We  had  quite  a  skirmish  that  evening,  Losing 
several  men.  The  next  day  we  were  held  in  reserve  and  afterwards  were 
moved  from  point  to  point  along  the  line  wherever  troops  seemed  to  be 
needed,  until  the  morning  of  December  3rd,  when  the  skirmishers  of  our 
brigade  were  ordered  to  feel  the  enemy's  position.  As  we  advanced  we 
found  that  the  enemy  had  lied  during  the  night,  leaving  their  bivouac 
fires  burning,  and  their  camping  places  filled  with  plunder  which  they 
had  taken  from  houses  of  citizens  living  in  the  vicinity.  A  few  prisoners 
whom  we  captured,  told  us  that  the  retreat  began  about  2  o'clock,  A.  M., 
and  that  the  army  was  then  far  out  of  our  reach  and  perhaps  across  the 
river.  We  had  indeed  frozen  Meade  out,  for  it  was  the  coldest  weather 
I  ever  saw,  and  he  retired  without  any  regular  battle.  Our  whole  posi- 
tion A*as  a  strong  one  and  our  troops  were  confident  of  success  if  he  should 
attack  us. 

Returning  to  camp  we  continued  our  picket  duty  along  the  Rapidan 
until  February  4th,  1S64,  wThen,  being  relieved  by  Kirkland's  brigade, 
we  moved  back  vo  our  winter  quarters  a  few  miles  below  Orange  C.  H. 
We  had  hardly  gotten  settled  in  them  when  it  was  reportvd  that  the 
enemy  were  advancing,  and  we  were,  on  the  7th  of  Eebruary,  ordered  to 

!  return  to  the  river  to  resist  their  crossing.     After  spending  two  days  and 

nights  of  bitter  cold  weather  on  the  banks  of  the  Rapidan,  we  returned 
to  camp  and  remained  unmolested,  enjoying  the  first  winter  quarters  we 
had  seen  in  two  years,  until  March  1st,  when  our  rest  was  again  broken 
into.  The  enemy  having  started  some  of  their  cavalry  on  a  raid  through 
Madison,  Greene  and  the  adjoining  counties,  threw  a  large  force  of  in- 
fantry across  the  river  to  Madison  0.  H.  as  a  support  for  them. 

Our  corps  was  ordered  to  drive  them  off.  Leaving  camp  about  an 
hour  or  two  before  day  on  the  morning  of  March  1st,  we  reached  Madi- 
son C.  H.  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  toilsome  march,  over  muddy  roads, 
and  found  that  the  enemy  had  fled  some  two  or  three  hours  before. 

That  night  it  snowed  for  an  hour  or  two  and  everything  froze  hard. 
Next  morning  we  returned  to  camp,  and  as  some  of  our  men  were  bare- 
footed, their  feet,  cut  by  the  sharp  edges  of  the  frozen  ground,  left  their 
bloody  tracks  along  the  route.  I  had  read  of  our  soldiers  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war  leaving  their  tracks  marked  with  blood,  but  had  always  re- 
garded it  as  rather  too  highly  painted  a  picture  until  I  saw  the  same 
thing  in  this  instance,  and  then  I  could  realize  it.  After  reaching  camp, 
we  remained  in  perfect  quiet  until  May  4th,  1S64,  when  we  started  for 
the  Wilderness,  where  the  memorable  campaign  of  1S64  commenced.  As 
we  left  our  bivouac  on  the  morning  of  May  5th,  near  where  the  battle  of 
Mine  Run  had  been  fought  in  the  winter   before,  Kirkland's  brigade  was 
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thrown  in  front  and  we  acted  as  his  support.  About  11  o'clock  our  brig! 
relieved  Kirkland,  he  becoming  our  support.  We  were  then  driving  the 
enemy  down  the  plank  road  leading  from  Orange  C.  II.  to  E 
burg — only  cavalry  as  yet  appearing  in  our  front — and  continued  to 
drive  them  till  about  3  o'clock  p.  in.,  when,  on  reaching  the  Brock  road 
where  it  crosses  the  plank  road,  we  found  the  main  body  of  the  enen 
Immediately  our  whole  brigade  was  thrown  into  line,  the  15th  and  46th 
North  Carolina  being  on  the  right  of  the  road,  and  the  27th  and  48th 
North  Carolina  on  the  left.  Very  soon  the  battle  opened  in  earnest,  and 
we  had  to  contend  against  large  odds  till  near  sundown,  when  we  were 
relieved  by  Kirkland's  brigade.  The  troops  engaged  on  our  side  up  to 
near  sunset,  numbered,  by  actual  calculation,  3,000,  while  the  enemy 
were  said  to  have  brought  forward  40,000.  Our  loss  was  severe,  I  am 
unable  to  give  the  loss  of  the  27th,  but  out  of  1,753  in  the  brigade  for 
duty,  as  appeared  by  the  report  of  the  Inspector  General  made  the  day 
before,  about  1,080  were  killed  or  wounded.  After  being  relieved  by 
Kirkland,  we  were  moved  to  the  rear,  and  after  dark  that  night  were 
moved  about  1J  or  2  miles  back  to  a  hill,  where  the  line  of  battle  of 
our  army  was  established.  Orders  were  given  that  no  breast  works 
should  be  thrown  up,  but,  contrary  to  these  orders,  our  brigade  spent  an 
hour  or  two  in  preparing  an  earthwork  for  themselves  in  case  the  enemy 
should  charge  us — the  first  time  they  had  ever  disobeyed  orders.  The 
result  of  this  disobedience  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

The  next  morning  (May  6th,  1864.)  soon  after  sunrise,  the  eneiny  ad- 
vanced, and  were  soon  in  full  charge  upon  our  lines.  The  troops  both 
to  the  right  and  left  of  us,  having  no  protection  broke  and  tied.  Our 
brigade,  thanks  to  the  breast- works  which  they  had  thrown  up  contrary 
to  orders  the  right  before,  held  their  ground,  as  did  Williams'  battery 
from  North  Carolina,  commanded  by  Capt.  Arthur  Williams,  a  gallant 
young  officer  from  Fayetteville,  for  whom  we  were  the  support.  Just  as 
we  were  flanked  on  each  side  and  almost  ready  to  retreat,  from  force  of 
circumstances,  Anderson's  corps  came  up  and  the  gallant  charge  of  the 
Texas  brigade  was  made.  As  they  neared  the  position  held  by  our  brig- 
ade, General  Lee,  onr  revered  commander,  rode  to  the  front  and  called 
out  that  he  would  lead  the  charge.  This,  of  course,  was  opposed  by  e  cry 
true  soldier,  and  when  he  insisted  upon  going  to  the  front  his  horse  was 
seized  by  the  soldiers  and  officers,  who  told  him  he  must  go  back  or  they 
would  not  go  forward.  This  fact  was  given  me  by  the  Major  of  our  reg- 
ment — a  gallant  officer — who  was  wounded  within  15  steps  of  Gen'l  Lee 
just  as  his  horse  was  seized  to  prevent  his  going  forward. 

From  this  time  till  September  12th,  lS6i,  I  can  only  give  an  outline 
of  the  movements  of  our  regiment,  and  the  engagements  in  which  they 
took  part,  as  I  was  severely  wounded  on  the  5th  of  May,  at  the  battle  of 
the  Wilderness,  and  did  not  return  to  duty  till  September  12ch.  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  some  of  my  old  comrades  of  the  27th.  will  supply 
this  blank,  and  give  an  account  of  the  engagements  during  that  time. 

We  were  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Wilderness,  Spotsylvania  C.  H.. 
Gray's  Farm,  Pole  Green  Church,  Cold  Harbor,  2d  Gary's  Farm,  Wel- 
don  Railroad  and  Beams'  Station. 
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About  the  middle  of  July  1S64,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  trenches 
before  Petersburg. 

August  24th,  we  were  moved  from  the  trenches  and  took  up  the  line 
of  march  for  Reams'  Station,  on  the  railroad  below  Petersburg — having 
been  told  before  we  started,  that  as  we  had  been  in  front  in  nearly  all 
the  fights  during  the  summer,  we  should  simply  be  "lookers-on  in  V-  nice" 
on  this  occasion.  Soon  after  reaching  Reams'  Station  a  charge  was  made 
upon  the  enemy's  works  by  certain  of  our  troops.  They  tailing  to  cap- 
ture them,  Gen'l  A.  P.  Hill  ordered  forward  Cooke's  McRae's  and  Lane's 
ITprth  Carolina  Brigades.  A  part  of  our  brigade  (Cooke's)  having  to 
pass  through  the  open  field,  and  the  other  through  undergrowth  and 
fallen  trees,  Gen'l  Cook  ordered  his  two  left  regiments,  the  27th  and  48th 
North  Carolina  forward  first,  and  when  they  had  gotten  sufficiently  ad- 
advanced  directed  the  other  two,  the  46th  and  15th  to  advance.  Upon 
striking  the  enemy's  works  we  found  they  would  not  give  way,  and  a  hand 
to  hand  fight  across  the  breastworks  ensued  for  a  minute  or  two.  Three 
times  Capt.  Shade  Wooten,  company  C,  finding  one  of  the  enemy  poking 
his  gun  up  to  shoot  him  grabbed  a  handfull  of  dirt  from  the  embankment 
and  dashed  it  into  the  eyes  of  his  opponent  and  thus  saved  his  life.  This 
State  of  affairs  was  ended  when  the  46th  and  loth  N.  C,  which  charged 
through  an  open  field  at  double-quick,  reached  the  works  when  the  brig- 
ade went  over  in  line.  I  have  it  from  the  mouth  of  Gen'l  Cooke,  our 
Brigadier,  that  the  first  colors  seen  at  the  works  were  those  of  the  27th 
North  Carolina,  carried  by  Sergeant  Roscoe  Richards.  Company  G.  The 
enemy  immediately  fled  in  confusion,  and  turning  their  own  artillery, 
which  we  had  captured,  we  endeavored  to  use  it  upon  them,  but,  owing 
to  want  of  friction  primers,  &c,  it  was  useless  to  us.  The  troops  en- 
gaged on  our  side  numbered  1,750,  and  after  taking  the  enerav's  works 
we  found  ourselves  in  possession  of  over  2,100  prisoners,  besides  13  pieces 
.of  artillery  which  we  forwarded  that  night  to  the  headquarters  of  our 
corps  commander,  Gen'l  A.  P.  Hill. 

In  Gen'l  Lees  dispatch  to  the  "War  Department  he  states  that  the 
charge  was  made  by  Cooke's  McRae's,  and  Lands  North  Carolina  Brig- 
ades. This  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  files  of  any  of  the  papers 
published  at  that  time.  I  saw  it  in  the  Charlotte  Bulletin  of  August 
26th  or  27th,  1864.  Our  loss  was  severe  in  proportion  to  our  numbers. 
The  27th  North  Carolina  only  numbered  70,  or  about  that ;  certainly 
not  over,  after  this  engagement.  One  company,  I  know  had  only  one 
corporal  and  two  men  at  the  end  of  that  fight.  This  was,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  brilliant  dash— for  indeed  it  was  a  dash — of  the  war,  and  be  it 
remembered  that  North  Carolinians,  alone,  were  engaged  in  it.  After 
this  fight,  we  returned  to  our  position  in  the  trenches,  where  we  remain- 
ed until  the  latter  part  of  September,  1S64,  when  we  were  moved 
further  to  the  right.  September  20th,  1S64,  leaving  the  trenches  we 
were  moved  to  the  right,  and  on  the  next  day  took  part  in  a  skirmish — 

about  half  a  fight — just  below  battery  45  and  near  Forts and , 

(I  have  forgotten  their  names)  on  our  advanced  line. 

After  this  our  brigade  (Cooke's)  occupied  the  extreme  right  of  our  lines, 
being  moved  still  farther  to  the  right  as  the  lines  were  extended  to  meet 
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the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  other  troops  put  in  to  fill  the  vacancy 
until  we  reached  Hatcher's  Run  near  Burgees'  Mill  about  the  1st  of  Dec. 
1861.  On  the  the  15th  of  October  1864,  I  saw  a  letter  from  Gen'l  R.  II. 
Chiiton,  Inspector  General  on  Gen'l  Lee's  staff,  to  Gen'l  Cooke  in  which — 
although  the  letter  was  written  principally  on  other  matters — he  stated 
that  Gen'l  Lee  looked  upon  Cooke's  N.  C.  Brigade  as  the  brigade  and 
Cooke  as  the  Brigadier  of  his  army. 

October  27tb,  1864,  the  enemy  attempting  to  turn  our  right  flank  again 
we  were  moved  still  to  the  right,  having  to  march  tor  two  miles,  behind 
our  breastworks,  half  bent,  in  order  to  keep  out  of  view  of  the  enemy's 
sharp- shooters  who  were  within  To  yards  of  our  works,  and  made  it  al- 
most certain  death  for  any  man  to  show  his  head  above  the  works. 

That  night  we  were  relieved  and  moved  up  the  creek  (Hatcher's  Run) 
to  Burgess'  Mill  and  were  told  that  next  morning  at  daylight  we  would 
have  to  charge  the  enemy  across  the  creek.  The  only  means  of  crossing 
was  a  narrow  country  bridge,  about  10  or  12  feet  wide,  and  it  was  not 
at  all  a  pleasant  prospect  to  think  of  having  to  cross  that  place  in  front 
of  the  enemy's  artillery,  posted  on  a  hill  about  100  yards  off,  and  their 
sharpshooters  and  skirmishers  within  20  steps  of  the  bridge.  Just  at  day 
light  on  the  morning  of  October  28th,  our  sharpshooters  were  ordered 
forward  and  it  was  most  welcome  intelligence  to  us  to  hear  their  shout  as 
they  marched  up  the  hill  and  entered  the  enemy's  works  which  had  been 
abandoned  during  the  night.  Again  Grant  had  failed  in  his  flank  move- 
ments and  had  returned  to  his  camp. 

This  was  considered  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  1864. 
Our  brigade  entered  the  campaign  with  1753  men  for  duty,  as  was 
shown  by  the  report  of  our  Inspector  General,  made  May  4th,  1364,  and 
lost  up  to  this  time  1786  men,  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  Of  course 
in  order  to  make  up  this  number  some  men  must  have  been  wounded 
two  or  three  times,  each  time  of  wounding  counting  as  a  separate  loss. 
During  that  time  we  had  lost  only  35  prisoners,  every  one  of  whom  was 
captured  from  our  skirmish  line  ;  not  a  single  prisoner  having  been  taken 
from  our  line  qfbrttle;  nor  had  we  in  that  whole  campaign  yielded  an 
inch  of  ground  to  the  enemy,  always  coming  out  victorious  or,  at  least, 
holding  our  own. 

Returning  soon  after  to  our  position  on  the  left  of  Hatcher's  Run,  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  Burgess'  Mill,  we  put  up  winter  quarters  and  re- 
mained quiet,  performing  picket  duty  and  drilling,  till  Dec.  8th,  1864, 
when  the  2d  corps  of  the  Federal  Army  having  started  on  a  raid  to  Bell- 
field,  on  the  Petersburg  and  Weldon  Railroad,  our  corps  was  ordered  to 
oppose  them.  Leaving  camp  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  December,  we 
marched  until  about  2  o'clock  A.  M.,  when  we  bivouaced.  The  weather 
was  bitter  cold  and  that  night  it  snowed  and  sleeted,  making  the  march- 
ing very  rough.  When  we  came  within  a  few  miles  of  Bell  field  we 
found  that  the  enemy  had  retreated  and  we  were  ordered  back  to  Jai> 
rett'6  Station  to  try  and  intercept  them.  Just  as  we  reached  this  point* 
we  found  the  enemy's  cavalry  passing.  Immediately  throwing  forward 
our  artillery,  under  the  gallant  Pegram,  and  putting  Cooke's  Brigade  in 
line  for  its  support,  we  prepared  for  action.     As  we  were  in  the  wood3,. 
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the  enemy  did  not  see  us  and  charged  upon  the  artillery  just  as  i:  got 
into  position,  but  our  skirmishers,  posted  about  a  hundred  yards  in  front 
of  the  artillery  soon  showed  them  that  they  were  supported.  The  enemy 
were  driven  back  without  a  gun  being  fired  from  the  line  of  battle,  and 
as  they  retreated  we  pursued.  Crossing  the  railroad  we  pushed  on  for 
some  three  miles,  hoping  to  intercept  their  infantry  who  were  going  up 
the  Jerusalem  Flank  Road.  When  we  reached  this  road  we  learned  that 
they  had  passed  about  three  hours  before.  As  it  was  about  dark  we  bi- 
vouaced  for  the  night  and  next  morning  started  on  our  return  to  camp, 
which  we  readied  on  tiie  afternon  of  December  13th.  Our  rest  was  not 
again  broken  into  until  Sunday,  February  5th,  1865,  when  Grant  i 
ing  another  of  his  forward  movements  was  within  GOO  or  800  yards  of 
our  works  before  his  movements  were  seen.  Immediately  the  "long  roll" 
was  beaten  and  we  were  in  line,  in  a  few  minutes,  behind  our  works. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day,  Gordon's  Corps  having  been  brought  to 
our  side  of  the  creek,  Davis'  Mississippi  Brigade,  which  held  a  position 
about  a  mile  to  our  left,  was  marched  down  to  our  position  and  relieved 
us.     We  then  started  up  the  line,  Cooke's  Brigade  being  in  the  lead,  and 


after  going  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  crossed  our  works  and  moved 
to  the  front. 

Several  times,  as  we  passed  up  the  lines,  the  question  was  asked  "what 
brigade  is  that?"  and  when  we  answered  "Cooke's  N.  C,"  the  reply  al- 
ways came  back,  ,;Oh  yes  !  you  are  the  fellows  that  have  got  such  a  repu- 
tation for  fighting.  You'll  get  enough  of  it  yet  before  you  are  done. 
They'll  keep  you  in  front  until  the  enemy  cuts  you  to  pieces." 

Passing  a  mile  or  more  to  the  front,  we  turned  to  the  right  and  form- 
ed a  line  of  battle.  Our  skirmishers  being  immediately  thrown  out,  were 
soon  moved  to  the  right  to  protect  the  flank,  which  left  the  skirmishers 
•of  some  other  brigade  in  our  front.  Soon  the  order  of  advance  was  given 
and  after  going  a  short  distance,  we  struck  the  enemy's  skirmish  line. 
The  skirmishers  in  our  front  gave  back  through  our  line  and  we  had  to 
drive  the  enemy's  skirmishers  with  our  line  of  battle  for  more  than  half 
a  mile.  When  we  struck  the  enemy's  line  posted  behinxl  a  little  earth- 
work upon  a  hill  in  a  field  beyond  the  wood  through  which  we  had  ad- 
vanced the  order  was  given  to  charge.  As  we  started  np  the  hill  and 
were  within  about  60  yards  of  their  works  the  command  "dress  to  the 
left"  which  had  been  given  all  the  time  was  repeated,  and  finding  that 
the  brigade  on  our  left  did  not  come  to  time  we  fell  back  to  the  edge  of 
the  woods  and  took  position  behind  a  fence.  Again  the  order  to  advance 
was  given  and  again  starting  up  the  hill  and  getting  near  enough  to  the 
enem}'  to  see  their  knapsacks  over  the  small  embankment,  behind  which 
they  were  lying  flat,  finding  that  our  left  was  unsupported  we  were  or- 
dered back.  After  a  short  while,  the  enemy  making  a  strong  demonstra- 
tion on  our  right  flank,  we  were  ordered  to  fall  back.  When  we  reached 
our  reserve  line,  about  half  a  mile  to  our  rear,  we  halted  and,  soon  after, 
fresh  troops  were  ordered  forward,  Cook's  Georgia  Brigade  taking  the 
l^ace  of  ours.  As  they  advanced  the  three  left  companies  of  the  27th  .N. 
C.  (lompanies  H,  G  and  B,)  thinking  the  command  was  given  by  our 
-Brigadier,  went  forward  with  them  and  fought  through  the  remainder 
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of  the  afternoon,  losing  several  men.  After  dark  we  returned  to  oor 
breastworks,  and,  upon  reaching  them,  found  that  we  had  been  fighting 
not  more  than  GOO  yards  from,  and  directly  in  front  of  our  camp.  V. 
we  were  moved  two  miles  up  our  line  and  then  to  to  the  front  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  charge  immediately  in  front  of  our  position,  which  was 
then  held  by  other  troops,  I  never  could  understand.  The  next  morning 
(Feb.  6th,  1865,)  we  again  moved  to  the  front  and  passing  quietly,  about 
daylight,  along  a  path  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  formed  a  line  some  5 
yards  in  front  of  our  works.  We  lay  here,  in  line  of  battle,  all  day  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  crossing  the  creek  and  turning  the  flank  of  Gor- 
don's Corps,  who  were  driving  them  from  their  side  of  the  creek.  Al- 
though the  enemy  were  very  near  we  had  no  engagement  except  a  little 
skirmishing  and  picket  firing.  Returning  to  camp  that  night  we  enjoyed 
about  six  weeks  of  quiet  and  rest. 

On  the  night  of  March  24th,  1865,  orders  were  given  for  us  to  march. 
Leaving  our  sick  and  disabled  to  hold  our  picket  line  we  took  the  road 
for  Petersburg — 8  miles  distant — not  knowing  whither  we  were  bound 
beyond  that  point.  Reaching  Petersburg  about  midnight  we  bivonaced 
near  the  water-works.  Next  morning  about  daylight  the  artillery  open- 
ed fire  and  soon  it  was  reported  that  our  troops  had  carried  the  enemy's 
line  and  had  possession  of  their  works.  We  were  hurried  in  the  trenches 
to  take  the  place  of  the  troops  who  had  advanced. 

Soon  after  reaching  the  works  we  saw  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  mov- 
ing up  their  line  from  their  left — our  right — both  on  foot  and  on  the 
railroad,  and  soon  our  troops  who  had  charged  were  driven  back,  and  we 
learned  that  the  attempt  to  carry  "Hlire's  Hill"  had  failed.  Our  posi- 
tion being  just  to  the  right  of  the  troops  engaged  we  had,  for  the  first 
time  during  the  war,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  fight  in  which  we  did 
not  take  part.  The  view,  at  a  distance,  looks  worse  than  the  reality 
seems  while  you  are  actually  in  it.  About  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  we  were  or- 
dered back  to  camp.  Before  reaching  it,  however,  we  perceived  by  the 
firing  that  there  was  a  fight  going  on  at  that  point,  and  on  arriving  at 
our  camp  found  the  enemy  in  possession  of  our  picket  line.  They  had 
charged  it  in  the  morning  and  captured  it  from  our  sick  and  disabled. 
McComb's  Alabama  Brigade  was  then  thrown  into  our  lines  and,  charg- 
ing, retook  the  picket  line  and  placed  a  heavy  force  there.  In  the  after- 
noon the  enemy,  charging  with  a  heavier  force,  retook  it  from  them  just 
before  we  arrived.  Gen'l  Cooke  calling  out  our  sharpshooters — 100 
men — ordered  them  to.  move  quickly  down  the  bank  of  the  creek,  until 
they  reached  the  picket  line  and  then  to  Hank  it  and  charge  down  it. 
As  they  raised  the  yell  for  the  charge,  the  reserve,  or  second  corps  of 
sharpshooters,  started  from  a  gap  in  our  works  and  soon  the  whole  or  the 
picket  line  of  our  brigade  was  again  in  our  possession.  ]S"ext  morning 
(March  26th)  our  sharpshooters  were  relieved  by  a  regular  picket  line. 
The  enemy  had  in  the  meantime  established  their  picket  line,  during 
the  night,  within  fifty  yards  in  front  of  the  left  of  our  line,  while 
on  our  left  they  were  on  a  line  with  us  ;  the  troops  on  our  left  having 
failed  to  recapture  their  picket  line.  The  next  night  our  line  was  thrown 
back  a  little  on  the  left  so  as  to  prevent  any  flank  or  enfilade  fire,  and 
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thus  we  remained  until  Thursday,  March  30th,  1SG5,  when  several  at- 
tacks were  made  upon  our  picket  line,  then  commanded  \>j  Capt.  Jno. 
A.  Sloan,  of  Co.  B,  27th  N.  C,  but  we  still  held  our  own.  Next  day, 
however,  after  frequent  attacks  by  a  large  force,  our  pickets  were  com- 
pelled to  yield  and  fall  back  to  the  main  line. 

The  next  morning,  Saturday.  April  1st,  about  two  hours  before  day 
Go's  G  and  H,  27th  JN.  C,  With  a  detachment  from  ea'jh  of  the  other 
regiments  of  our  brigade,  and  the  26th  Mississippi  Battalion,  were  order- 
ed forward  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  our  picket  line  and  to  take  posses- 
sion of  it  and  hold  it.  A  double  line  of  skirmishers,  from  another  brig- 
ade, was  in  our  front  when  we  advanced.  When  near  where  our  picket 
line  had  been  we  found  nothing  in  our  front  but  the  enemy.  It  was 
pitch  dark  and  seeing  the  men  quietly  around  the  fires,  we  supposed  our 
skirmishers  had  captured  them,  when,  all  at  once,  when  we  were  within 
20  yards  some  one  near  one  of  the  fires  called  out  in  regular  Irish  brogue, 
"Where  do  you  belung  I"  "To  the  4:8th  !"  was  the  reply.  "Forty  eight 
what  V '  "Forty-eighth  North  Carolina  tn  was  the  answer.  Immediately 
the  poor  fellow  was  shot  down.  The  rest  of  us  at  that  place  dropped  be- 
hind some  earthworks  or  pits  which  we  found  there,  thinking  it  was  our 
own  men,  who  had  captured  the  pits  and  were  firing  upon  us  by  mistake. 
The  other  troops  with  us  had  turned  to  the  right  at  a  little  branch,  about 
200  yards  back,  and  only  four  companies  were  here  present.  Soon  the 
lire  from  six  or  eight  pits  to  the  right  and  left  of  us,  was  poured  in  upon 
us;  and  we  saw  that  it  was  enemies  instead  of  friends  who  were  firing 
upon  us;  but  in  the  dark  they  did  but  little  damage.  What  became  of 
the  skirmishers  in  our  front,  who  were  to  take  the  line,  which  we  were 
to  occupy,  we  never  knew.  We  found  Yankees  alone  at  any  point  where 
we  struck  the  line.  Finding  we  had  no  support  and  knowing  that  four 
companies  could  not  capture  a  picket  line  more  than  half  a  mile  long  we 
withdrew  quietly  as  soon  as  the  firing  slacked.  Soon  after  we  returned 
to  our  line  Capt.  McKinney  of  the  46th  N.  C,  commanding  our  sharp- 
shooters, who  were  only  ordered  to  protect  the  right  flank,  reported,  by 
courier,  to  Gen'l  Cooke  that  he  had  captured  four  pits  and  wanted  rein- 
forcements. Immediately  our  detatchments  were  ordered  forward  again, 
but  before  we  had  proceeded  far,  another  courier  announced  that  Captain 
McKinny  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  captured  pits  and  we  were 
not  needed.  All  that  day,  (April  1st,)  we  had  a  continuous  picket  and 
sharpshooter  contest  with  the  enemy,  losing  several  men  who  seemed  to 
think  they  could  not  be  hit  and  exposed  themselves  unnecessarily.  Just 
before  day  we  were  relieved  by  Davis'  Mississippi  Brigade,  and  crossing 
the  creek,  took  position  in  Fort  Euliss.  Here  the  enemy  were  on  three 
sides  of  us — our  only  protected  side  being  that  from  which  we  had  just 
moved — and  as  soon  as  day  opened  they  began  to  fire  upon  us  with  both 
infantry  and  artillery.  Our  breastworks  were  prepared- in  such  a  way 
as,  to  some  extent,  to  meet  these  flank  fires  ;  but  they  did  not  always 
suit  as  some  of  our  men  were  killed  during  that  morning  by  shots  which, 
striking  a  limb  above  them,  glanced  directly  downward  inflicting  death 
wounds. 

We  could  distinctly  hear  the  shouts  of  the  troops  fighting  between  us 
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and  Petersburg,  and  onr  feelings  would  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  as  we 
would  hear  the  Confederate  "yell"'  or  the  Yankee  "huzza"  in  the  ascen- 
dency. After  a  while  the  "huzza"  seemed  to  prevail  and  soon  a  courier, 
private  W.  A.  Hayes,  Co.  G,  27th  N.  C,  came  rushing  into  our  fort. 
Very  shortly  afterwards  we  were  ordered  out  of  our  works  and  in  a  few 
minutes  were  on  the  retreat  from  Petersburg. 

After  moving  some  four  or  five  miles  we  threw  out  first  one  regiment 
and  then  another  as  skirmishers  to  retard  the  enemy,  who  were  pressing 
us  hard,  and  on  arriving  at  Sutherland's  Tavern,  a  station  on  the  South- 
side  Road,  about  ten  miles  from  Petersburg,  we  formed  line  of  battle  and 
threw  up  breastworks  of  the  rails  and  other  stuff  which  we  could  find 
near  at  hand,  adding  such  dirt  as  we  could  dig  up  with  our  bayon< 
tin  cups,  plates,  &c.  Soon  the  enemy  charged  us,  but  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss  and,  as  they  started  back,  our  sharpshooters  rushing  forward 
captured  many  prisoners.  These  prisoners  told  us  that  the  next  charge 
would  be  made  by  the  negro  corps,  supported  by  the  second  and  they 
would  show  no  quarter.  We  told  them  that,  having  whipped  the  whites 
we  could  whip  the  negroes. 

The  fighting  was  heavy  till  about  -i  o'clock,  P.  M.,  when  the  enemy 
largely  outnumbering  us,  turned  our  left  flank  and  we  were  compei.  »d 
to  retreat.  Falling  back  about  four  or  live  miles  the  13th,  2*2d,  27th  and 
49th  N.  C.  regiments  were  thrown  out  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check,  while 
the  balance  of  our  troops — Cooke's,  Scales'  and  McRae'  X.  C.  Brigades, 
and  McGowan's  S.  C.  Brigade,  the  troops  on  the  right  of  the  break  in 
our  lines,  forming  the  corps— endeavored  to  cross  the  river  so  as  to  join 
the  main  army  from  which  we  had  been  cut  off  by  the  break.  Finding 
that  we  could  not  cross,  these  regiments  were  recalled  and  we  pursued 
our  way  up  the  river,  until  2  o'clock  that  night  when  -.re  halted  for  rest. 

Next  morning,  April  3rd,  we  started  at  sunrise  and  marching  tu  Deep 
Creek,  which  point  we  reached  about  9  A.  M.  We  stop  ed  to  let  our 
wagon  train  get  far  enough  ahead  for  its  safety,  and  also  attempted  to 
throw  a  temporary  bridge,  upon  which  we  might  pass,  over  the  creek, 
which  certainly  deserved  its  name  "Deep"  at  this  point,  fur  though  not 
very  wide,  yet  29  feet  would  not  reach  its  bottom.  About  2  o'clock  the 
cavalrv,  who  had  been  our  rear  guard,  came  rushing  in  and  reported  that 
the  enemy  were  advancing  rapidly  and  were  near  at  hand.  McGov.-?.n's 
Brigade  was  ordered  to  cross   this   temporary  bridge,  then  but  half  pre- 

Eared,  and  the  balance  of  our  troops  took  the  route  which  the  wagons 
ad  gone  and  crossed  at  a  ford  some  three  miles  above.  Before  we 
crossed  the  creek  the  enemy  were  in  full  view,  but  did  not  approach  near 
enough  to  attack  us.  Passing  on,  we  desired  to  cross  the  Appomattox 
river  at  Goode's  Bridge,  but  finding  that  the  waters  were  very  high  rid 
some  200  or  250  yards  beyond  either  end  of  the  bridge  we  turned  up  the 

river  and  as  night  came  on,  camped  near  Ordinary  at  the  er  .>:s- 

roads  near  Goode's  Bridge.  As  soon  as  we  went  into  camp  orders  were 
given  us  to  be  prepared  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  couriers  were 
sent  out  to  find  a  place  where  we  could  cross  the  river  so  as  to  join  Gen'l 
Lee's  army. 

About  1  o'clock  that  night  we  were  ordered  to  march,  and  after  pass- 
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ing  through  by-roads  and  open  fields,  about  3  o'clock,  A.  M.,  April  4th, 
18  53,  came  upon  Anderson's  Georgia  Brigade,  the  leading  Brigade  of 
Gen'l  Lee's  army,  which  had  crossed  the  Appomattox  upon  a  pontoon 
bridge  where  the  whole  army  was  then  crossing.  Passing  down  the  line 
we  halted  about  daylight  in  a  grove  in  front  of  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Southall  (J).  Soon  after  sunrise  our  beloved  General-in-Chief,  R.  E.  Lee, 
was  seen  approaching.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  Lieut.  Col.  Jos.  C.  Webb, 
commanding  our  regiment,  we  rose  as  he  neared  us,  and  every  man  rais- 
ing his  hat  gave  him  three  rousing  cheers.  To  rejoin  our  main  army 
after  having  been  cut  off  for  three  days,  was  indeed  like  getting  home 
from  a  distant  voyage,  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  men  more  rejoiced 
at  anything  than  we  were  at  being  again  with  our  comsades.  Directly 
after  we  had  cooked  a  little  rations  and  eaten  our  breakfast,  it  was  pro- 
posed, as  we  had  been  so  badly  cut  up  during  the  fights  before  the  break- 
ing of  our  lines,  and  on  the  retreat,  and  numbered  only  about  70  men  for 
duty,  that  we  should  reorganize  and  form  a  battalion  of  two  companies. 
This  was  discussed  and  determined  upon  in  a  full  meeting  of  the  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  regiment.  The  officers  were  to  give 
up  temporarily  their  rank  and  become  non-commissioned  officers,  if  ne- 
cessary, and  the  non-commissioned  officers  to  go  into  the  ranks.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  understanding  the  regiment  was  consolidated  into  two 
companies,  known  as  the  1st  and  2d  companies.  Lieutenant  Col.  Jos.  C. 
Webb  commanded  the  battalion.  Major  Calvin  C.  Herring  took  com- 
mand of  the  first  company,  and  Capt.  Jno.  A.  Sloan,  company  B,  the 
senior  Captain,  took  command  of  the  second  company. 

I  give  a  list  of  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  two 
companies  and  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give  a  list  of  the  privates  also : 

FIEST    COMPANY. 

Captain  Calvin  C  Herring,  Major. 
Lieutenant  Shade  Wooten,  Captain  Co.  C. 
1st  Sergeant  H.  F.  Price,  Captain  Co.  H. 
2nd       "         G.  W.  Jones,  1st  Lieutenant  Co.  D. 
3rd       "         ]NT.  L.  Whitley,  2d         "  "     A. 

4th       «         Jno.  G.  Parker,  "  "     A. 

SECOND     COMPANY. 

Captain  Jno.  A.  Sloan,  Captain  Co.  C. 
Lieutenant  Robt.  W.  Joyner,  Capt.  Co.  E. 
1st  Sergeant  Jas.  A.  Graham,  Captain  Co.  G. 
2nd       "         McG.  Ernul,  1st  Lieutenant  Co.  E. 
3rd       "         R.  B.  Gibson,  2d         "  "    B. 

4th       "         S.  A.  Whitley,  "         "  "    H. 

This  organization  was  maintained  until  the  surrender.  A  requisition 
was  immediately  made  upon  the  ordnance  sergeant  for  guus  to  supply 
the  officers  who  had  just  gone  tempararily  into  the  ranks.  This  is  the 
only  instance  that  I  heard  of,  during  the  war,  of  a  re-organization  of  this 
sort.  It  shows  a  determination  to  stick  by  any  thing  they  undertake 
that  is  characteristic  of  North  Carolinians. 
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That  night  we  camped  at  Amelia  C.  II.,  Va.,  and  the  next  morning 
just  as  we  were  leaving  camp,  the  enemy  attacked  and  began  burning 
our  wagon   train,   some   two  miles  distant.     Oar  brigade  was  ordered, 

with  otlier  troops  to  drive  them  oft',  and  going  up  the  road  at  a  quick 
pace  we  soon  passed  burning  ammunition   wagons   with  shells  bursting, 

and  cartridges  popping  continually.  Then  we  came  to  the  provision 
train,  where  roasted  hams,  and  nicely  browned  crackers  could  be  seen 
among  the  ruins,  but  we  had  not  time  to  stop  to  taste  these  tempting 
morsels. 

Before  we  had  caught  up  with  the  enemy  they  had  given  up  this  work 
of  destruction  and  fled,  our  only  spoils  being  about  a  dozen  prisoners  who 
were  too  drunk  to  stick  to  their  horses  and  had  fallen  ofL  One  of  t 
showed  to  what  good  purpose  a  rock  can  sometimes  be  put,  as  he  was 
knocked  oil"  his  horse  by  a  rock  thrown  by  one  of  the  teamsters,  and 
from  his  appearance  that  day,  I  expect  he  yet  bears  the  scar  and  can  tes- 
tify that  that  teamster  made  a  "centre-shot." 

We  were  then  moved  back  to  our  position  in  the  main  army  and  con- 
tinued, with  it,  fighting  by  day  and  flanking  and  retreating  by  night. 

Ou  Thursday,  April  6th,  1S65,  the  enemy  again  attacked  our  wagon 
train  some  two  or  three  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  main  line  of  our  army, 
which  was  then  actively  engaged,  and  our  brigade  having  been  acting  as 
reserve  that  day,  the  43th  and  27th  X.  C.  were  ordered  to  drive  the  enp 
my  off.  The  two  regiments  numbered  just  94  muskets.  When  s- 
reached  the  position  to  which  we  had  been  ordered  we  found  the  wa 
train  on  fire,  and  that  we  were  opposed  by  a  brigade  ot  cavalry  witte 
battery  of  artillery.  Forming  line  we  attempted  to  advance  but  \?k; 
met  by  a  deadly  fire  and  soon  found  ourselves  flanked  on  both  sides  bj\ 
portion  of  this  cavalry,  who  were  dismounted  and  fought  as  infantry. 
Retreating  to  prevent  this,  we  were  charged  by  the  mounted  men  before 
we  had  gone  200  yards.  Knowing  that  it  was  foolish  to  run  from  men 
on  horseback,  we  immediately  fell  to  the  ground  and  taking  advantage 
of  any  little  shelter  that  we  could  get,  gave  them  a  fire.  They  soon  re- 
tired and  the  dismounted  men  advanced,  flanking  us;  the  same  thing 
was  repeated,  two  or  three  times  until  we  reached  a  skirt  of  woods,  some 
500  yards  from  where  we  first  met  them.  Just  at  this  time  a  full  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  came  to  our  support  and  Gen'l  Pendleton,  who  had  come 
up,  dismounting  about  halt  of  them  ordered  us  forward  again.  The  en- 
emy having  burned  a  good  portion  of  our  train  readily  gave  way  before 
U3.  Just  as  we  reached  the  wagon  train  orders  were  sent  us  to  rejoin 
our  brigade  at  once  and  to  take  care  that  the  enemy  did  not  cut  us  oft'. 
Throwing  out  some  10  or  12  of  our  men  as  skirmishers  upon  our  flanks, 
we  started  on  our  return  leaving  the  cavalry  in  our  rear.  Before  we  had 
gone  a  mile  our  own  cavalry,  closely  followed  by  the  yankees.  came 
charging  through  us,  and  before  we  could  form  line  the  yankees  were 
upon  us.  Taking  to  the  woods,  which  were  quite  dense  at  that  point  — 
and  full  of  ravines,  so  that  the  cavalry  must  keep  to  the  road — we  opened 
fire  upon  them  and  had  quite  a  little  guerrilla  fight  for  a  few  minutes. 
When' they  retired  we  rejoined  our  brigade,  and  that  night,  when  rations 
were  issued  we  got  a  quart  of  corn  per  man,  instead  of  meal,  as  the  wag- 
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Otis  burned  were  the  provision  train  of  our  division.  We  soon  learned  to 
fry  corn  with  a  little  fat  meat  so  as  to  make  it  palatable.  This  tight  was 
near  Rice's  Station,  Va. 

The  next  day  we  passed  through  Farmville,  Va,  and  our  brigade, hay* 
ing  been  for  more  than  a  day  the  rear  guard  of  the  infantry  of  the  whole 
army  was  here  relieved  by  Scales'  X.  (J.  Brigade.     It  was  not  much  of  a 
relief  however,  as  the  enemy,  having  crossed  the  river  both  above  and  be- 
low the  town,  pressed  us  closely  and  their  shots  fired  at  Scales*  line  pass- 
ed through  our  ranks.     At  one   time  during   the  evening  it  seemed   a3 
though  we  were  almos  tcompletely  surrounded.     Our  brigade,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  was  the  same  with  the  other  troops,  was  ordered   from   place  to 
place,  in  quick  succession   to  meet   threatened  attacks.     I  saw  one  sight 
that  afternoon  which  showed  what  a  trusted   and   beloved  commander 
could  do  with  troops.     Our  wagon  train  was  in  a  long  lane  in  full  view 
of  the  hill  on  which  we  were  then  posted.     With  it  was  a  large  number 
of  sick,  wounded  and  stragglers  from  all   the   brigades   in  the  army,  not 
one  in  ten  of  them  being  armed.     The  Federal  cavalry  charged  it,  when 
General  Lee  giving  the  command   for  them    to  forward,   a  full  line   of 
battle,   as  it  were,  started   forward   from   the   wagons,   teamsters,  sick, 
wounded  and  all  joining  in  it  and  the  enemy  fled.     Those  who  happened 
to  be  armed  remained  out  as  skirmishers  until  they  were  relieved  by  other 
troops.     After  the  enemy  were  driven  otf  we  moved  on   and   our  regi- 
gnt  had  no  more  fighting  before  the  surrender.     Saturday  night  (April 
,  1865)  we  camped  within  about  three  miles  of  Appomattox  C.  II.,  Va. 
(eaving  camp  an  hour  or  two  before  day  next  morning,  we  were  moved 
her  to  the  front,  and  about  daylight,  a  little  meal  having  been  issued 
us  for  the  first  time  in  four  days   we  halted   to  cook  rations.     Before 
our  bread  was  half  done  we  were  ordered  forward  again.  Passing  rapidly 
up  the  road  which  was  filled  with  wagons  and  ambulances,  we  soon  came 
upon  a  Federal  battery,  fully  equipped  and  driven  by  their  own  men,  in 
the  midst  of  our  wagon  train.      We  did  not  understand  this  at  first,  but 
soon  learned  that  it  had  been  captured  that  morning  by  our  troops  at  the 
front  and  sent  in.     As  we  approached  Appomattox  0.  H.  we  could  plainly 
see  the  Federal  line  of  battle  on  the  hill  at  the  Court  House,  and  beyond. 
Turning  to  the  right  we  were  placed  in  line  of  battle   on   a  hill  opposite 
them  and  some  800  yards  distant,  and  expected  to  have  to  advn  ce  in  a 
few  minutes. 

About  9  o'clock,  A.  AT.,  it  was  whispered  among  our  men  that  a  sur- 
render was  to  be  made.  All  talk  of  this  kind  was  soon  hushed  up  by 
the  officers.  We  still  could  not  understand  why  we  did  not  charge,  until 
about  12  o'clock,  when  we  found  out  that  we  had  indeed  surrendered. 

A  sad,  sad  day  it  was,  and  I  saw  many  a  manly  eye,  unused  to  weep- 
ing, and  which  had  never  quailed  before  the  toe,  dimmed  with  tears.  A 
deep  gloom  and  melancholy  seemed  to  have  settled  upon  us,  and  was 
visible  in  every  countenance. 

During  the  afternoon  we  learned  the  terms  of  surrender — that  we 
would  be  paroled  and  allowed  to  go  home. 

.Next  morning  Gen'l  Lee's  farewell  address  to  his  troops  was  read  to 
our  regiment. 
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We  remained  at  this  position  till  Wednesday,  April  12th,  1805,  when 
we  marched  over  near  the  Court  House  and  stacked  our  arms  in  front  of 
the  enemy.  Having  received  our  paroles,  we  started  that  evening  for 
home,  each  company  taking  the  nearest  route  to  its  own  section,  and  the 
Twenty-Seventh  Regiment  of  North  Carolina  Troops  was  disbanded 
and  passed  out  of  existence. 

We  had  served  during  four  years  of  our  existence  under  Brigadier 
Generals  R.  C.  Gatlin,  L.  O'B.  Branch,  J.  G.  Walker,  W.  S.  Walker  and 
Jno.  R.  Cooke;  Major  Generals  D.  H.  Hill,  T.  H.  Holmes,  Elzy  and  H. 
Heth  and  were  at  different  times  attached  to  the  corps  of  "Stonewall'1 
Jackson,  Longstreet,  Gordon  and  A.  P.  Hill,  most  of  our  services  being 
in  the  corps  of  A.  P.  Hill. 

As  this  statement  is  given  almost  entirely  from  memory  there  may  be 
inaccuracies  in  it  and  I  request  any  of  my  old  comrades  of  the  27th,  un- 
der whose  eyes  this  may  come,  to  correct  them,  if  they  find  any,  so  that 
the  history  ot  our  gallant  old  regiment  may  be  preserved. 


I  append  a  list  of  officers  and  men  of  our  regiment  who  were  present 
and  surrendered  with  Gen'l  LeeJ  at  Appomattox  C.  H.,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1865. 

Lieutenant  Col.  Joseph  C.  Webb ;  Major  Calvin  Herring :  Adju- 
tant, Thaddeus  E.  Pittman  ;  Surgeon,  E.  Loyd  Howard  ;  Sergeant  Ma- 
jor, William  E.  Ward  ;  Ordnance  Sergeant,  Andrew  D.  Lindsay  ;  Hos- 
pital Steward,  Chas.  M.  Parks. 

Company  A. — 1st  Lieut.,  John  G.  Parker;  2nd  Lieut,,  N.  LaFayette 
Whitley;  1st  Sergt.,  Richard  B.Parker;  Corporal,  Simon  B.  Kilpatrick; 
Privates,  Larry  Aycoek,  Joseph  Peacock,  George  W.  Steagall,  Richard 
Ward,  John  T.  Roberts,  (courier). 

Company  B. — Captain,  John  A.  Sloan  ;  1st  Sergt.,  Thomas  J.  Rhodes; 
Sergt.,  Joel  J.  Thorn  ;  Privates,  Peter  M.  Brown,  Lewis  X.  Isley,  James 
H.  Hardin,  Walter  Green  (courier),  E.  Tonkie  Sharp,  W.  A.  McBride, 
George  Lemons,  Silas  C.  Dodson  ;  Musician,  Samuel  M.  Lipscomb. 

Company  (7. — Musician,  John  H.  Suggs  ;  Privates,  L.  H.  Fields,  Jesse 
Grant,  Henry  Grant,  Thomas  Purdue  and  Richard  Sutton. 

Company  D. — 1st  Lieut.,  George  W.  Jones,  2d  Lieut.,  Cornelius  Har- 
per;  1st  Sergt,  Henry  S.  Nunn,  Sergt,  J.  R.  Howard;  Corp'l,  J.  R. 
Gray,  (Color  Corp'l,)  S.  H.  Kornegay  ;  Privates,  A.  B.  Blizzard,  James 
Quinn,  Samuel  Strowd,  James  H.  Thomas,  Curtis  Worley,  James  Davis, 
Jesse  Hardy. 

Company  E. — Captain  Robert  W.  Joyner ;  1st  Lieut.  McG.  Ernul ; 
1st  Sergt.,  John  R.  Nixon  ;  Sergeants  John  E.  Tyer,  Albert  S.  Carr  ; 
Corporals,  Robert  J.  Lang,  Frank  M.  Kilpatrick,  (Color  Corporal).  John 
Wallston;  Privates,  Samuel  R.  Cason,  William  Corbett,  Wm  Bryant 
Edwards,  Rufus  R.  Grimmer,  Wm.  Gearner,  Richard  Harris,  E.  Isley, 
Matthew  Jones  (Orderly),  Peter  H.  Summers. 

Company  F. — Private  Robert  Lanning.  This  company  was  on  de- 
tatehed  service  in  North  Carolina  and  surrendered  with  Gen'l  Joseph  E. 
Johnston's  Army. 

Company  G. — Captain  James  A.  Graham ;  3d  Sergeant,  IC.  Richards; 
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Color  Bearer.  3d  Corporal,  M.  Adams  :  Musicians,  W.  H.  II.  Bnrrongbs, 
S.A.Dickson;  Privates,  J.  Bogfcs,  W.  Brown,  J.  N.  Faucett,  W.  A. 
Faucett,  A.  W.  Hedo-epeth,  S.  L.  Nelson,  W.  H.  Nann,  D.  C.  Parks, 
(Com.  Sergt.)  C.  M.  Parks,  (Hospital  Steward),  E.  Sharp.  J.  A.  Smith, 
S.  G.  Strayhoru,  J.  F.  Thompson,  Win,  Thompson,  G.  W.  Waddell,  T. 
F.  Ward,  S.  K.  Woods,  W.  IX  Woods,  W.  A.  Hayes. 

Company  II — Captain,  Henry  F.  Price;  Serjeants,  John  R.  Rollins, 
J.  H.  Little;  Corporals,  Wm.  C.  Burney,  Robt.  Flemming;  Privates,  A. 
Forbes,  Wm.  II.  'Plumber,  Matthew  James,  R.  James,  Peter  Lawrence, 
T.  Ed.  Randolph,  Erastus  Rountree,  A.  Bevil,  Wm.  II.  Stancil,  Gusta- 
vus  H.  Evans,  (courier.) 

Company  I. — Privates,  George  Roberson,  Wm.  Lovitt,  J.  R.  Miller, 
John  Dees,  Julius  Mills,  V.  Civils. 

Company  K. — Captain  Benjamin  Parks  ;  Corporal  Benj.  S.  Best  ; 
Privates,  Wm.  Bardin,  E.  M.  Sauls,  Stephen  W.  Pate,  Willie  Thompson. 


Sutler,  Jos.  J.  Burgess.     Total  116. 


Erkata. — Page  99,  line  28,  for  "peace"  read  "piece." 

Page  109,  line  3o,  for  "Letliinghouse,"  read  "Laugliinghouse." 

Page  111,  next  to  last  line,  for  "Gary's"  read  "Gray's.  ' 


General  Braxton  Bragg's  Report  of  the  Battle  of  Chickanianga. 


Waem  Springs,  Ga.,  December  2Stb,  1863. 

Sir  : — Most  of  the  subordinate  reports  of  the  operations  of  our  troops 
at  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga  having  been  received,  thfcj  are  herewith 
forwarded  ;  and  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  operations  preceding 
that  event,  the  following  narrative  is  submitted. 

On  the  20th  of  August  it  was  ascertained  certainly  that  the  Federal 
army  from  Middle  Tennessee,  under  Gen'l  Rosecrans,  had  crossed  the 
mountains  to  Stevenson  and  Bridgeport.  His  force  of  effectives — infan- 
try and  artillery — amounted  to  fully  70,000,  divided  into  four  corps. 
About  the  same  time  Gen'l  Burnside  advanced  from  Kentucky  towards 
Knoxville,  East  Tennessee,  with  a  force  estimated  by  the  General  com- 
manding that  department  at  over  25,000. 

In  view  of  the  great  superiority  of  numbers  brought  against  him,  Gen?l 
Buckner  concluded  to  evacuate  Knoxville,  and  with  a  force  of  about 
5,000  infantry  and  artillery  and  his  cavalry,  took  position  in  the  vicinity 
of  London.  Two  brigades  of  his  command,  Frazer's  at  Cumberland  Gap, 
and  Jackson's  in  Xortheast  Tennessee,  were  thus  severed  from  us. 

The  enemy  having  already  obtained  a  lodgment  in  East  Tennessee,  by 
another  route,  the  continued  occupation  of  Cumberland  Gap  became  very 
hazardous  to  the  garrison,  and  comparatively  unimportant  to  us.  Its 
evacuation  was  accordingly  ordered,  but  on  the  appeal  of  its  commander, 
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stating' his  resources  and  ability  for  defense,  favorably  enclosed  by  Major 
General  Buckner,  the  orders  were  suspended  on  the  Sl&t  August. 

The  main  body  of  our  army  was  encamped  near  Chattanooga,  whilst 
the  cavalry  force,  much  reduced,  and  enfeebled  by  long  service  on  short 
rations,  was  recruiting  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  Ga. 

Immediately  after  crossing  the  mountains  to  the  Tennessee,  the  enemy 
threw  a  corps  by  way  of  Sequatchie  Valley,  to  strike  the  rear  of  Gn 
Buckner's  command,  whilst  Burnside  occupied  him  in  front.  One  divis- 
ion already  ordered  to  his  assistance  proving  insufficient  to  meet  the  t'^f-Q 
concentrating  on  him,  Buckner  was  directed  to  withdraw  to  the  ELiawas- 
see  with  his  infantry,  artillery  and  supplies,  and  to  hold  his  cavalry  in 
front  to  check  the  enemy's  advance.  As  soon  as  this  change  was  made, 
the  corps  threatening  his  rear  was  withdrawn,  and  the  enemy  com- 
menced a  movement  in  force  against  our  left  and  rear.  On  the  last  of 
August,  it  became  known  that  he  had  crossed  his  main  force  over  the 
Tennessee  river,  at  and  near  Caperton's  Ferry — the  most  accessible  point 
from  Stevenson.  By  a  direct  route  he  was  now  as  near  our  main  depot 
of  supplies  as  we  were,  and  our  whole  line  of  communication  was  ex- 
posed ;  whilst  his  was  partially  secured  by  mountains  and  the  river. 

By  the  timely  arrival  of  two  small  divisions  from  Mississippi,  our  effec- 
tive force,  exclusive  of  cavalry,  was  now  a  little  over  35,000;  with  which 
it  was  determined  to  strike  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity. 

Closely  watched  by  our  cavalry  which  had  been  brought  forward,  it 
was  soon  ascertained  that  the  enemy's  general  movement  was  towards 
our  left  and  rear,  in  the  direction  of  Dalton  and  Home, — keeping  Look- 
out mountain  between  us.  The  nature  of  the  country  and  the  want  of 
supplies  in  it,  with  the  presence  of  Burnside's  force  on  our  right,  rendered 
a  movement  on  the  enemy's  rear  with  our  inferior  force  extremely  hazar- 
dous, if  not  impracticable.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  meet  him  in 
front  whenever  he  should  emerge  from  the  mountain  gorges.  To  do  this, 
and  hold  Chattanooga  was  impossible  without  such  a  division  of  our 
small  force,  as  to  endanger  both  parts.  Accordingly  our  troops  were  put 
in  motion  on  the  7th  and  Sth  of  September,  and  took  position  from  Lee 
and  Gordon's  Mills  to  Lafayette,  on  the  road  leading  south  from  Chatta- 
nooga, and  fronting  the  east  slope  of  Lookout  mountain.  The  forces  on 
the  Hiawassee  and  at  Chickamauga  station  took  the  route  by  Hing^old. 
A  small  cavalry  force  was  left  in  observation  at  Chattanooga,  and  a  bri- 
gade of  infantry  strongly  supported  by  cavalry  was  left  at  Ringgold  to 
hold  the  railroad,  and  protect  it  from  raids. 

As  soon  as  our  movement  was  known  to  the  enemy,  his  corps  nearest 
Chattanooga,  and  which  had  been  threatening  Buckner's  rear,  was  thrown 
into  that  place,  and  shortly  thereafter  commenced  to  move  on  our  rear  by 
the  two  roads  to  Lafayette  and  Ringgold.  Two  other  corps  were  now  in 
Well's  Yalley — one  nearly  opposite  the  head  of  McLemores  Cove — a  val- 
ley formed  by  Lookout  mountain  and  a  spur  of  the  main  range  called 
Pigeon  mountain,  and  the  other  at  or  near  Col.  Winston's,  opp  site  Al- 
pine. During  the  9th,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  column  estimated  at 
From  4000  to  8000  had  crossed  Lookont  mountain  into  the  cove  by  way  of 
Steven's  and  Cooper's  Gap3.     Thrown  off  his  guard  by  our  rapid  move- 
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ment,  apparently  in  retreat,  when  in  reality  we  had  concentrated  oppo- 
site his  centre,  and  deceived  by  the  information  from  deserters  and  otl 
sent  into  his  lines,  the  enemy  pressed  on  his  columns  to  intercept  08,  and 
thus  exposed  himself  in  detail.  Maj.  Geu1!  Hindman  received  verbal  in- 
structions on  the  9th  to  prepare  his  division  to  move  against  this  force, 
and  was  informed  that  another  division  from  Lieut.  Gen'l  Hill's  command 
at  Lafayette  would  join  him.  That  evening  the  following  written  orders 
were  issued  to  Generals  Hindman  and  Hill  : 

Headquarters  Army  Tennessee, 
Lee&  Gordon's  Mills,  11:30  P.  M.,  Sept.  9th,  1863. 

General  : — You  will  move  with  your  division  immediately  to  Davis 
X  Roads  (on  the  road  from  Lafayette  to  Stevens'  Gap.)  At  this  point 
you  will  put  yourself  in  communication  with  the  column  of  Gen'l  Hill 
ordered  to  move  to  the  same  point,  and  take  command  of  the  joint  forces, 
or  report  to  the  officer  commanding  Hill's  column  according  to  rank.  If 
in  command  yon  will  move  upon  the  enemy,  reported  to  be  4000  or  5000 
strong,  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Lookout  mountain,  at  Stevens' Gap. 
Another  column  is  reported  to  be  at  Cooper's  Gap — numbers  not  known. 

I  am,  General,  &c, 
[Signed]  Kinloch  Falconer,  A.  A.  G. 

Maj.  Gen'l  Hindman,  Commanding  Division. 


Headquarters  Army  Tennessee, 
Lee  &  Gordon's  Mills,  11:45  P.  M.,  Sept.  9th,  1863. 

General  : — I  enclose  orders  given  to  Gen'l  Hindman.  Gen'l  Bragg 
directs  that  you  send  or  take  as  your  judgment  dictates,  Cleburne's  Div- 
ision to  unite  with  Gen'l  Hindman  at  Davis  X  R  >ads,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Hindman  starts  at  12  o'clock  to  night,  and  he  has  thirteen  miles  to 
make.  The  commander  of  the  column  thus  united  will  move  upon  the 
enemy  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Stevens'  Gap,  said  to  be  4000  or  5000.  If 
unforseen  circumstances  should  prevent  y.-ur  movement,  notify  Hindman. 
A  cavalry  force  should  accompany  your  column — Hindman  has  none. 
Open  communication  with  Hindman  by  your  cavalry  in  advance  of  the 
junction.  He  marches  on  the  road  from  Dr.  Anderson's  to  Davis'  X 
Roads.  I  am,  General,  &c., 

[Signed]  Kinloch  Falconer,  A.  A.  G. 

Lieut.  Gen'l  Hill,  Commanding  Division. 

On  the  receipt  of  his  order  during  the  night.  Lieut.  Gen'l  Hill  replied 
that  the  movement  required  of  him  was  "impracticable,"  as  Gen'l  Cle- 
burie  was  sick,  and  both  the  gaps,  Dug  add  Catletts,  had  been  blocked 
by  felling  timber  which  would  require  21  hours  for  its  removal.  Xot  to 
lose  this  favorable  opportunity,  Hindm..n  by  a  prompt  movement  being 
alrea  iy  in  position,  the  following  orders  were  issued  at  8  A.  M.,  on  the 
10th  for  Maj.  Gen'l  Buckuer  to  move  with  his  two  divisions  and  report 
to  Hindman. 
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Headquarters  Army  Tk  n:  jsee, 
Lee  &  Gordon's  Mills,  8  A.  M.,  Sept.  10th,  1863, 
General: — I  enclose  orders  issued  last  night  to  Generals  Hill  and 
Hindman.  Gen'l  Hill  has  found  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  part  as- 
signed to  Cleburne's  Division.  The  General  commanding  desires  that 
3'ou  will  execute  without  delay  the  order  issued  to  Gen'l  Hill.  5Toa 
can  move  to  Davis  X  Roads  by  the  direct  road  from  your  present  posi- 
tion at  Anderson's,  along  which  Gen'l  Hindman  has  passed. 

I  am,  General,  &e., 
[Signed]  Geo.  Wm.  Brent,  A.  A.  G. 

Maj.  Gen'l  Buckner,  Anderson's. 

And  both  Hindman  and  Hill  were  notified.  Hindman  had  halted  his 
division  at  Morgan's  some  three  or  four  mile3  from  Davis'  X  Roads,  in 
the  cove,  and  at  this  point,  Buckner  joined  him  during  the  afternoon  of 
the  10th.  Reports  fully  confirming  previous  information  n  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  enemy's  forces  were  received  during  the  10th,  and  it 
became  certain  he  was  moving  his  three  columns  to  form  a  junction  upon 
us  at  or  near  Lafayette.  The  corps  near  Col.  Winston's  moved  on  the 
mountain  towards  Alpine — a  point  twenty  miles  south  of  us.  The  one 
opposite  the  cove  continued  its  movement,  and  threw  forward  its  advance 
to  Davis  X  Roads — and  Crittenden's  moved  from  Chattanooga  on  the 
roads  to  Ringgold,  and  Lee  &  Gordon's  Mills.  To  strike  these  isolated 
commands  in  succession,  was  our  obvious  policy.  To  secure  more  prompt 
and  decided  action  in  the  movement,  ordered  against  the  enemy'3  centre, 
my  Headquarters  were  removed  to  Lafayette  where  I  arrived  about  11J 
P.  M.,  on  the  10th,  and  Lieut.  Gen'l  Polk  was  ordered  forward  with  his 
rem  lining  division  to  cover  Hindman's  rear  during  the  operations  in  the 
cove.  At  Lafayette  I  met  Major  Xocquet,  engineer  officer  on  Gen'l 
Buckner's  staff,  sent  by  Gen'l  Hindman  after  a  junction  of  these  com- 
mands, to  confer  with  me,  and  suggest  a  change  in  the  plan  of  operations. 
After  hearing  the  report  of  this  oflicer.and  obtaining  from  the  active  and 
energetic  cavalry  commander  in  front  of  our  position,  Brig.  Gen'l  Mar- 
tin, the  latest  information  of  the  enemy's  movements  and  position,  I  ver- 
bally directed  the  Major  to  return  to  Gen'l  Hindman  and  say  that  my 
plans  could  not  be  changed,  and  that  he  would  carry  out  his  orders.  At 
the  same  time,  the  following  written  orders  were  sent  to  the  General  by 
courier. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Tennessee, 
Lafayette,  Ga.,  12  P.  M.,  10th  Sept.  1863. 

General  : — Headquarters  here — and  the  following  the  information — 
Crittenden's  Corps  is  advancing  on  us  from  Chattanooga.  A  large  force 
from  the  south  has  advanced  within  seven  miles  of  this  point.  Polk  is 
left  at  Anderson's  to  cover  your  rear.  Gen'l  Bragg  orders  you  to  attack 
and  force  your  way  through  the  enemy  to  this  point  at  the  earliest  hour 
you  can  see  him  in  the  morning.  Cleburne  will  attack  in  front  the  mo- 
ment your  guns  are  heard.  I  am,  General,  etc., 

[Signed]  Geo.  Wm.  Brent,  A.  A.  G. 

Maj.  Gen'l  Hindman,  Commanding,  &c. 
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Orders  were  also  given  for  Walker's  Reserve  Corps  to  move  promptly, 
and  join  Cleburne's  Division  at  Dug  Gap  to  unite  in  the  attack.  At  I 
same  time  Cleburne  was  directed  to  remove  all  obstructions  in  the  road  in 
his  front  which  was  promptly  done,  and  by  daylight  he  was  ready  to  move. 
The  obstructions  in  Catlett's  Gap  were  also  ordered  to  be  removed  to 
clear  the  road  in  Hindman's  rear,  Brecken ridge's  Division.  Hill's  Cor  -. 
was  kept  in  position  south  of  Lafayette  to  check  any  movement  the  ene- 
my might  make  from  that  direction.  At  daylight  I  proceeded  to  join 
Cleburne  at  Dug  Gap,  and  found  him  waiting  the  opening  of  Hindman's 
guns  to  move  on  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear.  Most  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  this  position,- waiting  in  great  anxiety  the  attack  on  Hindman's  col- 
umn. Several  couriers  and  two  staff  officers  were  dispatched  at  different 
times  urging  him  to  move  with  promptness  and  vigor.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon,  the  first  gun  was  fired  when  the  advance  of  Cle- 
burne's Division  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  taken  advantage  of  our 
delay  and  retreated  to  the  mountain  passes.  The  enemy  soon  discovered 
his  error  and  commenced  to  repair  it  by  withdrawing  his  corps  from  the 
direction  of  Alpine  to  unite  with  the  one  at  IVlcLem ore's  Cove,  whilst  that 
was  gradually  extended  towards  Lee  &  Gordon's  "Mills.  Our  movement 
having  thus  failed  in  its  justly  anticipated:  results,  it  was  determined  to 
turn  upon  the  third  corps  of  the  enemy  approaching  us  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Chattannooga.  The  forces  were  accordingly  withdrawn  to  La- 
Fayette,  and  Polk's  and  Walker's  Corps  were  moved  immediately  in  the 
direction  of  Lee  &  Gordon's  Mills.  The  one  corps  of  the  enemy  in  this 
direction  was  known  to  be  divided — one  division  having  been  sent  to 
Hinggold.  Upon  learning  the  dispositions  of  the  enemy  from  our  cavalry 
commander  in  that  direction,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  Lieut.  Gen'l 
Polk,  commanding  the  advance  forces,  was  directed  in  the  following 
note : — 

Headquarters  Army  of  Tennessee, 
Lafayette,  Ga.,  6  P.  M.,  12th  Sept. 

General  :  I  enclose  you  a  dispatch  from  Gen'i  Pegram.  This  presents 
you  a  fine  opportunity  of  striking  Crittenden  in  detail  and  I  hope  you  will 
avail  yourself  of  it  at  day-light  to-morrow.  This  Division  crushed,  and 
the  others  are  yours.  We  can  then  turn  again  on  the  forces  in  the  Cove. 
Wheeler's  cavalry  will  move  on  Wildee  so  as  to  cover  your  right.  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  hear  of  your  success. 

Yery  truly  yours, 
[Signed]  Braxton  Bragg. 

Lieut.  Gen'l  Pope. 

— to  attack  at  day -light  on  the  13th.     Upon  further  information  the  or- 
der was  renewed  in  two  notes,  at  late  hours  of  the  same  day,  as  follows : 

[i.] 

.    Headquarters  Army  of  Tennessee, 
Lafayette,  8  P.  M.,  12th  Sept.  1863. 
General  :  I  enclose  yon  a  dispatch  marked   ciA"  and  I  now  give  you 
the  orders  of  the  Commanding  General,  viz  :  to  attack,  at  day-dawn  to- 
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morrow,  the  infantry  column  reported  in  said  dispatch  at  §  of  a  mile  be- 
yond Pea  Yine  Church,  on  the  road  to  Graysville  from  Lafayette. 

I  am,  Genera],  jfoc., 
[Signed]  Geo.  Wji.  Brent,  A.  A.  G. 

Lieut.  Gen'l  Polk,  Commanding  Corps. 

HEADQUARTERS  xYRMY  OF  TENNESSEE. 

Lafayette  Ga.,  12th  Sept.,  1863. 

General:  The  enemy  approaching  from  the  South — and  it  is  highly 
important  your  attack  in  the  morning  should  be  quick  and  decided.  Let 
no  time  be  lost.  I  am,  General,  &c, 

[Signed]  Geo.  Wu.  Brent,  A.  A.  G. 

Lieut.  Gen'l  Polk,  Commanding  Corps. 

At  11  P.  M.,  a  dispatch  was  received  from  the  General  stating  that  he 
had  taken  a  strong  position  of  defence,  and  requesting  that  he  should  be 
heavily  reinforced.  Re  was  promptly  ordered  not  to  defer  his  attack— 
his  force  being  already  numerically  superior  to  the  enemy — and  was  re- 
minded that  his  success  depended  on  the  promptness  and  rapidity  of  his 
movements.  He  was  further  informed  that  Buckner's  Corps  would  be 
moved  within  supporting  distance  the  next  morning.  Early  on  the  loth 
I  proceeded  to  the  front,  ahead  of  Buckner's  command,  to  find  that  no 
advance  had  been  made  on  the  enemy,  and  that  his  forces  had  formed  a 
junction,!and  recrossed  the  Chickamauga.  Again  disappointed,  immediate 
measures  were  taken  to  place  our  trains  and  limited  supplies  ia  safe  posi- 
tions, when  all  our  forces  were  concentrated  along  the  Chickamauga 
threatening  the  enemy  in  front.  Major  Gen'l  Wheeler  with  two  divi- 
sions of  cavalry  occupied  the  position  on  the  extreme  left  vacated  by 
Hill's  corps,  and  was  directed  to  press  the  enemy  in  McLeinore's  Cove, 
to  divert  his  attention  from  our  real  movement.  Brigadier  Gen1!  Forrest 
with  his  own  and  Pegram's  Division  of  cavalry  covered  the  movement  on 
our  front  and  right.  Brig.  Gen'l  B.  B.  Johnston,  whose  brigade  had 
been  at  Ringgold,  holding  the  railroad,  was  moved  towards  Reed's 
Bridge,  which  brought  him  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line,  Walker's 
Corps  formed  on  his  left,  opposite  Alexander's  Bridge,  Buckner's  next, 
near  Tedford's  Ford,  Polk's  opposite  Lee  &  Gordon's  Mills,  and  Hill's  on 
the  extreme  left,  with  Johnston,  moved  two  brigades  just  arrived  from 
Mississippi,  and  three  brigades  of  Longstreet's  Corps,  all  without  artillery 
and  transportation.  The  following  orders  were  issued  on  the  night  of 
the  18th,  for  the  forces  to  cross  the  Chickamauga,  commencing  the  move- 
ment at  8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  18th  by  the  extreme  right  at  Heed's 
Bridge : 

Headquarters  Army  Tennessee, 
In  the  Field,  Leet's  Tanyard,  Sept.  18th,  1863. 
[Circular. 

I.  Johnston's  column  (Hood's)  on  crossing  at  or  near  Reed's  bridge 
will  turn  to  the  left  by  the  most  practicable  route,  and  sweep  up  the 
Chickamauga  towards  "Lee  &  Gordon's  Mills. 
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II.  "Walker  crofsing  at  Alexander's  bridge  will  unite  in  this  move  and 
push  vigorously  on  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear  in  the  same  direction. 

III.  Buckner  crossing  at  Ted  ford 'a  ford  will  join  in  the  movement  to 
the  left,  and  press  the  enemy  at  the  stream  from  Polk's  front  at  Lee  & 
Gordon's  Mills. 

IV.  Folk  will  press  his  forces  to  the  front  of  Lee  &  Gordon's  Mills, 
and  if  met  by  too  much  resistance  to  cross,  will  bear  to  the  right  and 
cross  at  Dalton's  Ford  or  at  Tedford's,  as  may  be  necessary,  and  join  in 
the  attack  wherever  the  enemy  may  be. 

V.  Hill  will  cover  our  left  flank  from  an  advance  of  the  enemy  from 
the  cove,  and  by  pressing  the  cavalry  in  his  front  ascertain  if  the  enemy 
is  reinforcing  at  Lee  &  Gordon's  Mills,  in  which  event  he  will  attack 
them  in  flank. 

VI.  Wheeler's  Cavalry  will  hold  the  gaps  in  Pigeon  mountain,  and 
cover  our  rear  and  left,  and  bring  up  stragglers. 

VII.  All  teams,  etc.,  not  with  troops  should  go  towards  Ringgold  and 
Dalton,  beyond  Tayloe's  Ridge.  All  cooking  should  be  done  at  the 
trains.     Rations  when  cooked  will  be  forwarded  to  the  troops. 

YIL  The  above  movements  will  be  executed  with  the  utmost  prompt- 
ness, vigor  and  persistence. 

By  command  of  Gen'l  Bragg. 
[Signed]  Geo.  Wm.  Brent,  A.  A.  G. 

The  resistance  offered  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  the  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  the  bad  and  narrow  country  roads  caused  unexpected  delay  in 
the  execution  of  these  movements.  Though  the  commander  of  the  right 
column  was  several  times  urged  to  press  forward,  his  crossing  was  not  ef- 
fected until  late  in  the  afternoon.  At  this  time  Maj.  Gen'l  Hood  of 
Longstrect's  Corps,  arrived  and  assumed  command  of  the  column,  Brig. 
Gen'l  Johnston  resuming  his  improvised  division  of  three  brigades. 
Alexander's  Bridge  was  hotly  contested  and  finally  broken  up  by  the 
enemy  just  as  Gen'l  Walker  secured  possession.  He  moved  down  stream 
however,  a  short  distance,  and  crossed  as  directed,  at  Byroms  Ford,  and 
then  secured  a  junction  with  Hood  after  night.  The  movement  was  re- 
sumed at  daylight  an  the  19th,  and  Buckner's  Corps,  with  Cheatham's 
Division  of  Polk's,  had  crossed  and  formed,  when  a  brisk  engagement 
commenced  with  our  cavalry  under  Forrest  on  the  extreme  right,  about 
9  o'clock.  A  brigade  from  Walker  was  ordered  to  Forrest's  support,  and 
soon  after  Gen'l  Walker  was  ordered  to  attack  with  his  whole  force.  Our 
line  was  soon  formed  with  Buckner's  left  resting  on  the  Chickamauga 
about  one  mile  below  Lee  &  Gordon's  Mills.  On  his  right  came  Hood 
with  his  own  and  Johnston's  Divisions,  with  Walker  on  his  extreme 
right — Cheatham's  Division  being  in  reserve.  The  general  direction  be- 
ing a  little  east  of  north.  The  attack  ordered  by  our  right  was  made  by 
Gen'l  Walker  in  his  usual  gallant  style,  and  soon  developed  a  largely 
superior  furce  opposed.  He  drove  them  handsomely,  however,  and  cap- 
tured several  batteries  of  artillery  in  most  gallant  charges.  Before 
Cheatham's  Division  ordered  to  his  support  could  reach  him,  he  had  been 
pressed  back  to  his  first  position    by  the  extended  lines  of  the  enemy  as- 
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sailing  him  on  both  flanks.     The  two   commands  united,  were  soon  ena- 
bled to  force  the  enemy  back  again,  and   recover  our   advantage,  tbon 
they  were  yet  greatly  outnumbered. 

These  movements  on  our  right  were  in  a  direction  to  leave  an  opening 
in  our  line  between  Cheatham  and  Hood  ;  Stewart's  Division  forming 
Buckner's  second  line  was  thrown  to  the  right  to  fill  this,  and  it  soon  be- 
came hotly  engaged,  as  did  Hood's  whole  front. 

The  enemy,  whose  left  was  at  Lee  &  Gordon's  Mills  when  our  move- 
ment commenced,  had  rapidly  transferred  forces  from  his  extreme  right, 
changing  his  entire  line,  and  seemed  disposed  to  dispute  with  all  his  abil- 
ty  our  effort  to  gain  the  main  road  to  Chattanooga  in  his  rear. 

Lieut.  Gen'l  Polk  was  ordered  to  move  his  remaining  division  across 
at  the  nearest  ford,  and  to  assume  the  command  in  person  on  our  right. 
Hill's  command  was  also  ordered  to  cross  below  Lee  &  Gordon's  Mills 
and  join  the  line  on  the  right.  Whilst  these  movements  were  being 
made,  our  right  and  centre  were  heavily  and  almost  constantly  engaged. 
Stewart  by  a  vigorous  assault  broke  the  enemy's  centre  and  penetrated 
far  into  his  lines,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  for  want  of  sufficient  force  to 
meet  the  heavy  enfilade  fire  which  he  encountered  from  the  right.  Hood, 
later  engaged,  advanced  from  the  first  fire  and  continued  to  drive  the 
force  in  his  front  until  night.  Cleburne's  Division  of  Hill's  Corps,  which 
first  reached  the  right.  ered  to  attack  immediately,  in  conjunction 

with  the  force  already  ei  ■  ;'.  This  veteran  command  under  its  gallant 
chief  moved  to  its  wor,;;  after  sunset,  taking  the  enemy  completely  by 
surprise,  driving  him  in  disorder  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  inflicting  a  very 
heavy  loss. 

Night  found  us  masters  of  the  ground  after  a  series  of  very  obstinate 
contests  with  largely  superior  numbers.  From  captured  prisoners  and 
other  sources  we  learned  with  certainty  that  we  had  encountered  the  en- 
emy's whole  force,  which  had  been  moving  day  and  night  since  they  first 
ascertained  the  direction  of  our  march.  Orders  had  been  given  for  the 
rapid  march  to  the  field  of  all  reinforcements  arriving  by  railroad,  and 
three  additional  brigades  from  this  source  joined  us  early  next  morning. 
The  remaining  forces  on  our  extreme  left,  east  of  the  Chickamauga,  had 
been  ordered  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  but  reached  the  field  too  late  to 
participate  in  the  engagement  of  that  day.  They  were  ordered  into  line 
on  their  arrival,  and  disposed  for  a  renewal  of  the  action  early  the  next 
morning.  Information  was  received  from  Lieut.  Gen'l  Longstreet  of  his 
arrival  at  Ringgold,  and  departure  for  the  field.  Five  small  brigades  of 
his  corps,  about  5000  effective  infantry,  no  artillery,  reached  us  in  time 
to  participate  in  the  action,  three  of  them  on  the  19th  and  two  more  on 
the  20th.  Upon  the  close  of  the  engagement  on  the  evening  of  the  19th, 
the  proper  commanders  were  summoned  to  my  camp  fire,  and  there  re- 
ceived specific  information  and  instructions  touching  the  dispositions  of 
the  troops,  and  for  the  operations  of  the  next  morning.  The  whole  force 
was  divided  for  the  next  morning  into  two  commands,  and  assigned  to 
the  two  senior  Lieut.  Generals,  Longstreet  and  Polk.  The  former  to  the 
left  where  all  his  own  troops  were  stationed,  the  latter  continuing  his 
command  of  the  right.     Lieut.  Gen'l  Longstreet  reached  my  headquarters 
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about  11  P.  M.,  and  immediately  received  his  instructions.  After  a  few 
hours  rest  at  my  camp  tire,  he  moved  at  daylight  to  his  line  just  in  front 
of  my  position.  Lieut,  Gen'l  Folk  was  ordered  to  assail  the  enemy  on 
our  extreme  right  at  day-dawn  on  the  20th,  and  to  take  up  the  attack  in 
succession  rapidly  to  the  left.  The  left  wing  was  to  await  the  attack  by 
the  right,  take  it  up  promptly  when  made,  and  the  whole  line  was  then 
to  be  pushed  vigorously  and  persistently  against  the  enemy  throughout 
its  extent.  Before  the  dawn  of  day,  myself  and  staff  were  ready  for  the 
saddle,  occupying  a  position  immediately  in  rear  of  and  accessible  to  all 
parts  of  the  line.  With  increasing  anxiety  and  disappointment  I  waited 
until  after  sunrise,  without  hearing  a  gun  ;  and  at  length  dispatched  a 
staff  officer  to  Lieut.  Gen'l  Polk,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  delay,  and 
urge  him  to  prompt  and  speedy  movement.  This  officer  not  finding  the 
General  with  his  troops,  and  learning  where  he  had  spent  the  night  pro- 
ceeded across  Alexander's  Bridge  to  the  east  side  of  the  Chickamauga, 
and  there  delivered  my  message.  Proceeding  in  person  to  the  right  wing, 
I  found  the  troops  were  not  even  prepared  for  the  movement.  Messen- 
gers were  immediately  dispatched  for  Lieut.  Gen'l  Polk,  and  he  shortly 
after  joined  me.  My  orders  were  renewed,  and  the  General  was  urged 
to  their  prompt  execution  ;  the  more  important  as  the  ear  was  saluted 
during  the  night  with  the  sounds  of  the  axe  and  falling  timbers,  as  the 
enemy  industriously  labored  to  strengthen  his  position  by  hastily  con- 
structed barricades  and  breastworks.  A  reconnoisance  made  in  the  front 
of  our  extreme  right  during  this  delay,  crossed  the  main  road  to  Chatta- 
nooga, and  proved  the  important  fact  that  this  greatly  desired  position 
was  open  to  our  possession. 

Tne  reasons  assigned  for  this  unfortunate  delay  by  the  Wing  comman- 
der, appear  in  part  in  the  reports  of  his  subordinates.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  they  are  entirely  unsatisfactory.  It  also  appears  from  these  re- 
ports that  when  the  action  was  opened  on  the  right  about  10  o'clock,  A. 
AL,  the  troops  were  moved  to  the  assault  in  detail  and  by  detatchments 
unsupported,  until  all  parts  of  the  right  wing  were  in  turn  repulsed  with 
heavy  losses. 

Our  troops  were  led  with  the  greatest  gallantry,  and  exhibited  great 
coolness,  bravery,  and  heroic  devotion.  In  no  instance  did  they  fail 
when  called  on  to  rally,  and  return  to  the,,  charge.  But  though  invaria- 
bly driving  the  enemy  at  the  points  assailed,  they  were  compelled  in  turn 
to  yield  to  the  greatly  superior  numbers  constantly  brought  against  them. 
The  attack  on  the  left,  promptly  made  as  ordered,  met  with  less  resist- 
ance, much  of  the  enemy's  strength  having  been  transferred  to  our  right, 
and  was  successfully  and  vigorously  followed  up.  About  2  P.  M.,  pas- 
sing along  the  line  to  our  left.  I  found  we  had  been  checked  in  our  prog- 
ress by  encountering  a  strong  position,  strengthened  by  works  and  obstin- 
ately defended.  Unable  to  afford  assistance  from  any  other  part  of  the 
field,  written  orders  were  immediately  dispatched  to  Lieut.  Gen'l  Polk  to 
assault  the  ecemy  in  his  front  witli  his  whole  force  and  to  persist  until  he 
should  dislodge  him  from  his  position.  Directing  the  operations  on  our 
left  to  be  continued,  I  moved  again  to  the  right  and  soon  dispatched  a 
a  staff  officer  to  Gen'l  Polk  urging  a  prompt  and  vigorous  execution  oi' 
my  written  order. 
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About  4  P.  M.,  this  general  assault  was  made  and  the  attack  was  con- 
tinued from  right  to  left  until  the  enemy  gave  way  at  different  paints, 
and  finally  about  dark  yielded  us  his  whole  line. 

The  contest  was  severe,  but  the  impetuous  charge3  of  our  troops  could 
not  be  resisted,  when  they  were  brought  to  bear  in  full  force,  even  where 
the  enemy  possessed  all  the  advantage  of  position  and  breastworks. 

The  troops  were  halted  by  their  respective  commanders  when  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  and  the  density  of  the  forest  rendered  further  movements 
dangerous  and  uncertain  —  and  the  army  bivouacked  on  the  ground  it  had 
so  gallantly  won.  Both  flanks  having  advanced  more  rapidly  than  the 
centre,  they  were  found  confronting  each  other  in  lines  nearly  parallel 
and  within  artillery  range.  Any  advance  by  them,  especially  at  night 
over  grounds  thickly  wooded  might  have  resulted  in  the  most  serious 
consequences. 

The  enemy  though  driven  from  his  line,  still  confronted  us,  and  desul- 
tory firing  was  heard  until  8  P.  M.     Other  noises  indicating  movements 
and  dispositions  for  the  morrow  continued  until  a  late  hour  at  night.  Du- 
ring these  operations  by  the  m&i  i  forces  on  the  19th  and  20th,  the  caval- 
ry on  the  flanks  was  actively  and  usefully  employed,  holding  the  enemy 
in  observation,    and    threatening   or    assailing  him   as  occassion  olfered,. 
From  the  report  of  Ma].  Gen'l  Wheeler,  commanding  on  the  left,  it  will 
be  seen  what  important  service  was  rendered  on  the  20th  and  21st  by  his- 
command,  especially  in  the  capture  of  prisoners  and  property,  and  in  the- 
dispersion  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.     Brig.  Gen'l  Forrest's  report  will  shew 
equally  gallant  and  valuable  services  by  his  command  on  our  right. 

Exhausted  by  two  days  battle  with  very  limited  supply  of  provisions, 
and  almost  destitute  of  water,  some  time  in  day  light  was  absolutely  es- 
sential for  our  troops  to  supply  these  necessaries  and  replenish  their  am- 
munition before  renewing  the  conflict.  Availing  myself  of  this  necessary 
delay  to  inspect,  and  re-adjust  my  lines,  I  moved  as  soon  as  day  light 
served  on  the  21st.  On  my  arrival  about  sunrise  near  Lieut.  Gen'l  Polk's 
bivouac,  I  met  the  ever  vigilant  Brig.  Gen'l  Liddell,  commanding  a  divi- 
sion in  our  front  line,  who  was  awaiting  the  General  to  report  that  his 
pickets  this  morning  discovered  the  enemy  had  retreated  during  the 
night  from  his  immediate  front.  Instructions  were  promptly  given  to 
push  our  whole  line  of  skirmishers  to  the  front,  and  I  moved  to  the  left 
and  extended  these  orders.  All  the  cavalry  at  hand,  including  my  per- 
sonal guard  was  ordered  to  the  front.  Members  of  my  star!  in  passing 
through  the  lines  of  our  left  wing  with  their  escort,  were  warned  of  dan- 
ger, and  told  that  they  were  entering  on  the  neutral  ground  between  us 
and  the  enemy.  But  this  proved  to  be  an  error,  and  our  cavalry  soon 
came  upon  the  enemy's  rear  guard  where  the  main  road  passes  through 
Missionary  Ridge.  He  had  availed  himself  of  the  night  to  withdraw 
from  our  front,  and  his  main  body  was  already  in  position  within  his  lines 
at  Chattanooga.  Any  immediate  pursuit  by  our  infantry  and  artillery 
would  have  been  fruitless,  as  it  was  not  deemed  practicable  with  our 
weak  and  exhausted  force  to  assail  the  enemy  now  more  than  double  our  ■ 
numbers,  behind  his  entrenchments.  Though  we  had  defeated  him,  and 
driven  him  from  the  field  with  heavy  loss  in  reen,  arms  and  artillery,  it 
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Lad  only  been  done  by  heavy  sacrifices  in  repeated,  persistent,  and  most 
gallant  assaults  upon  superior  numbers,  strongly  posted  and  protected. 
The  conduct  of  our  troops  was  excellent  throughout  tLe  prolonged  con- 
test. Often  repulsed  where  success  seemed  impossible,  they  never  failed 
to  rally  and  return  to  the  charge,  until  the  last  combined  and  determined 
elibrt,  in  which  the  spirit  of  every  man  seemed  to  conspire  for  sue  •-. 
was  crowned  with  the  reward  due  to  such  gallantry  in  a  just  cause. 

Our  loss  was  in  proportion  to  the  prolonged  and  obstinate  struggle. 
Two-fitths  of  our  gallant  troops  had  fallen,  and  the  number  of  general 
and  staff  officers  stricken  down,  will  best  show  how  these  troops  were  led. 
Maj.  Gen1!  Hood,  the  model  soldier  and  inspiring  leader,  fell  after  con- 
tributing largely  to  our  success,  and  lias  suffered  the  irreparable  loss  of  a 
leg.  That  his  valuable  life  should  be  spared  to  ns  is,  however,  a  source 
for  thankfulness  and  gratitude.  Maj.  Gen  I  Hindman,  highly  disting- 
uished for  gallantry  and  good  conduct, received  a  contusion,  but  persisted 
in  keeping  the  saddle  until  he  witnessed  the  success  in  which  his  com- 
mand largely  participated. 

Brig.  Gen'ls  B.  H.  Helm,  Preston  Smith  and  James  Deshler  died  upon 
the  field  in  the  heroic  discharge  of  duty.  They  were  true  patriots  and 
gallant  soldiers  and  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  they  enjoyed. 

Brigadier  Gen'ls  Adams,  Gregg  and  Alcj^air  fell  severely  wound*  d 
whilst  gallantly  leading  their  commands  it)  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  It 
-is  gratifying  to  know  they  are  convalescing,  and  will  again  be  found  at 
the  post  of  duty  and  danger.  Judging  from  appearances  on  the  field, 
!the  enemy's  loss  must  have  exceeded  our  own  largely,  but  we  have  no 
means  of  correctly  estimating  them.  We  captured  over  8,000  prisoners, 
-51  pieces  of  artillery,  15,000  stand  of  small  arms,  and  quantities  of  am- 
munition, with  wagons,  ambulances  and  teams,  medicines,  hospital  stores, 
•&c,  in  large  quantities. 

The  accompanying  maps  1,  2,  3  and  4,  based  on  accurate  surveys,  will 
afford  the  necessary  information  for  the  correct  understanding  of  the 
movements  of  both  armies.  The  posi'ions  of  the  troops  on  the  field  are 
given  mostly  from  the  sketches  of  their  respective  commanders.  The 
times  selected  for  indication  were  the  morning  of  the  19rh,  when  the  ac- 
tion commenced,  the  morning  of  the  20th,  and  the  evening  of  the  20th, 
at  the  close  of  the  operations. 

There  has  been  much  delay  in  rendering  some  of  the  subordinate  re- 
ports, and  none  have  been  received  from  Lieut.  Gen'ls  Polk  and  Hill, 
and  only  two  from  Brigades  in  Longstieet's  Corps.  The  absence  of 
these  has  caused  a  delay  in  making  up  my  own,  and  induced  me  to  defer 
forwarding  the  others,  hoping  that  all  might  be  submitted  together. 

For  the  many  deeds  of  daring  and  acts  of  heroic  devotion  exhibitjd  en 
the  field,  referenced  made  to  the  subordinate.  It  will  be  remarked  that 
the  private  soldier  is  eminently  distinguished  as  he  always  will  bi  in  an 
army  where  the  rank  and  file  is  made  up  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try. The  medical  officers  both  in  the  field  and  the  hospitals  earned  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  the  soldier,  and  d^srve  the  highest  co  nmendation. 
The  great  number  of  wounded  thrown  suddenly  upon  their  hands  taxed 
-every  energy  and  every  faculty.     With  means  greatly  inadequate,  espe- 
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eially  in  transportation,  they  soon  reduced  confusion  into  order,  and  by 
assiduity  and  skill,  afforded  to  the  gallant  sufferers  that  temporal  relief 
for  which  they  might  look  in  vain  to  any  other  source.  In  this  COM 
tion  it  is  a  pleasing  duty  to  acknowledge,  in  grateful  terms,  the  deep  in- 
debtedness of  the  army  to  the  ^Hospital  Relief  Association,"  which  so 
promptly  and  so  generously  pressed  forward  their  much  needed  assistance. 
Under  the  admirable  management  of  their  officers  in  Atlanta,  we  w 
soon  furnished  with  every  necessary  and  comfort,  and  stores  continued 
to  arrive  until  notice  was  given  that  our  wants  were  all  supplied. 

The  officers  of  my  staff,  personal  and  general  served  me  on  this  field, 
and  on  the  arduous  marches  preceding,  with  their  usual  zeal,  intelligence 
and  gallantry.- 

The  whole  cavalry  force  having  been  dispatched  to  press  the  enemy, 
and  cut  off  any  detachments,  orders  were  given  for  the  army  to  move  to 
a  point  near  the  railroad,  and  convenient  to  water,  still  interposing  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  our  large  number  of  wounded,  our  trophies,  and 
our  wounded  prisoners,  whose  removal  from  the  field  occupied  many 
days.  Our  supplies  of  all  kinds  were  greatly  reduced,  the  railroad  hav- 
ing been  constantly  ojcupied  in  transporting  troops,  prisoners  and  our 
wounded,  and  the  bridges  having  been  destroyed  to  a  point  two  miles 
south  of  Ringgold.  These  were  ordered  replenished  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  6een  we  could  be  subsisted,  the  army  was  moved  forward,  to  seize 
and  hold  the  only  communication  the  enemy  had  with  his  supplies  in  the 
rear.  This  most  important  road,  and  the  shortest  by  half  to  his  depot  at 
Bridgeport,  lay  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Tennessee. 

The  holding  of  this  all  important  route  was  confided  to  Lieut.  Gen'l 
Longstreet's  command,  and  its  possession  forced  the  enemy  to  a  route 
double  the  length  over  two  ranges  of  mountains  by  wagon  transportation. 

At  the  same  time,  our  cavalry  in  large  force  was  thrown  across  the 
river  to  operate  on  this  long  and  difficult  route.  These  dispositions 
faithfully  sustained,  ensured  the  enemy's  speedy  evacuation  of  Chattan- 
ooga for  want  of  food  and  forage. 

Possessed  of  the  shortest  road  to  his  depot,  and  the  one  by  which  re- 
inforcements must  reach  him,  we  held  him  at  our  mercy,  and  his  des- 
truction was  only  a  question  of  time. 

The  disastrous  loss  of  these  advantages,  and  our  subsequent  operations 
in  consequence  must  be  the  subject  of  a  future  communication. 

The  suggestion  of  a  movement  by  our  right  immediately  after  the 
battle  to  the  North  of  the  Tennessee,  and  thence  upon  Nrashville,  requires 
notice  only  because  it  will  find  a  place  on  the  files  of  the  Department. 
Such  a  movement  was  titterly  impossible  for  want  of  transportation. 
Nearly  half  our  army  consisted  of  re  inforcements  just  before  the  battle, 
without  a  wagon  or  an  artillery  horse,  and  nearly,  if  not  quite  a  third  of 
the  artillery  horses  on  the  field  had  been  lost.  The  railroad  bridges,  too, 
had  been  destroyed  to  a  point  south  of  Ringgold,  and  all  the  road  from 
Cleiveland  to  Knoxville.  To  these  insurmountable  difficulties  were  ad- 
ded the  entire  absence  of  means  to  cross  the  river  except  by  fording  at  a 
few  precarious  points  too  deep  for  artillery,  and  the  well-known  danger 
of  sudden  rises  bv  which  all  communication  would  be  cut,  a  contingency 
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which  did  actually  happen  a  few  days  after  the  visionary  scheme  was 
proposed.  But  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  proposition  was  its  en- 
tire want  of  military  propriety.  It  abandoned  to  the  enemy  our  entire 
line  of  communication,  and  laid  open  to  him  our  depot  of  supplies,  whilst 
it  placed  us,  with  a  greatly  inferior  force  beyond  a  difficult  and  at  times 
impassable  river,  in  a  country  affording  no  subsistence  to  men  or  animals. 
It  also  left  open  to  the  enemy  at  a  distance  of  only  ten  miles  our  battle 
field,  with  thousands  of  our  wounded  and  his  own.  All  this  to  be  risked 
and  given  up  tor  what  ?  To  gain  the  enemy's  rear  and  cut  him  off  from 
his  depot  of  supplies  by  the  route  over  the  mountain,  when  the  very 
movement  abandoned  to  his  unmolested  use  the  better  and  more  practi- 
cable route  of  half  the  length  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  It  is 'hardly 
necessary  to  say  the  proposition  was  not  even  entertained,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  inferences  drawn  from  subsequent  movements. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

Braxton  Bragg, 
Gen'l  S.  Cooper,  Adj't  and  Insp'r  Gen'l.  Gen'l  Comm'd'g-. 


A  SKETCH 
OF  THE  SENIOR  RESERYES  OF  ALAMANCE  COUNTY. 


BY   LIEUT.  JOHN    G.  ALBRIGHT. 


The  Senior  Reserves  of  Alamance  county,  having  been  conscripted, 
met  in  Graham  in  June,  1S64,  and  elected  the  following  officers: — W.  S. 
Bradshaw,  Captain;  John  G.  Albright,  First  Lieutenant;  Alfred  Sharp, 
Second  Lieutenant  ;  James  Gilliam,  Third  Lieutenant.  These  officers 
were  never  commissioned,  but  were  ordered  into  service.  Fifteen  men 
were  selected  out  of  the  company  and  sent  to  Greensboro  as  a  guard  at 
that  place.  In  a  short  time,  the  remainder  were  ordered  into  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  county  to  catch  deserters  from  the  army.  A  detach- 
ment, under  the  First  Lieutenant,  was  sent  to  scour  the  Cane  Creek- 
mountains,  where  they  caught  a  deserter  and  found  five  caves,  dug  for 
the  purpose  of  hiding  provisions,  &c,  in  which  were  found  one  quilt, 
one  large  jug,  tin  cups,  etc.,  which  had  just  been  deserted  by  the  pro- 
prietors. The  detachment  went  <>n  to  Cane  Creek  Factory.  The  officer 
in  command  sent  to  a  man's  hou^e  to  >ee  if  he  was  at  home,  when  two 
men  leuped  ant  at  the  back  door  and  started  through  a  corn  field  at  the 
top  of  their  speed.  One  of  them  was  a  large  man,  the  other  a  small 
one.  At  first  the  superior  strength  of  the  large  one  gave  him  the  advan- 
tage, but  before  they  g*>t  to  the  end  of  the  field  the  small  one  was  before. 
It  was  the  most  ludicr^u-  foot  race  ever  witnessed  by  the  writer.  Each 
one  ran,  not  as  running  from   danger,  but   as   if  for   a   thousand  dollar 
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wager.  The  large  man  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  deserter,  but  i 
not,  for  he  had  once  been  taken  to  Camp  Holmes  and  presented  for  ser- 
vice, but  not  accepted.  The  small  one  was  the  one  to  whom  the  house 
belonged.  Alter  the  race  was  over  the  officer  went  in  and  told  the  good 
woman  that  running  would  be  of  no  service  to  her  husband,  and  told 
her  to  tell  him  that  the  company  had  to  go  to  Greensboro,  and  that  he 
must  come  on  immediately,  which,  be  it  told  to  his  credit,  he  did.  He 
belonged  to  our  company. 

From  Cane  Creek  Factory  we  went  to  Greensborough,  where  we  were 
put  in  a  regiment  of  other  reserves,  and  a  set  of  field  officers  placed  over 
the  company.  Our  next  movement  was  to  Ashboro.  Here  our  small 
man,  who  ran  so  at  the  factory,  came  up  and  delivered  himself  to  the  au- 
thorities. He' had  gone  to  Greensboro  just  in  time  to  be  too  late,  and 
had  followed  us  to  this  place.  At  Greensboro  he  was  furnished  with  a 
gun  and  cartridge  box.  On  his  way  to  Ashboro  he  came  across  one  who 
was,  like  himself,  a  deserter  and  a  senior  reserve,  and  on  whom  he  pre- 
vailed to  go  with  him  to  camp. 

We  drove  over  the  mountains  in  Randolph  county,  scaring  up  wild 
turkeys,  foxes  and  owls  in  great  abundance,  but  no  deserters.  The  tur- 
keys were  scared  so  terribly  that  they  could  not  get  out  of  the  way.  One 
of  the  men  wanted  to  shoot,  and  when  the  officer  would  not  let  him  tried 
to  bayonet  it. 

About  this  time  we  received  orders  to  forage  on  those  who  had  sons  in 
the  bushes,  which  was  done  to  some  extent.  This  rigid  system  brought 
up  a  great  many,  who  were  sent  off  as  conscripts,  and  not  as  deserters. 

We  were  sent  from  Ashboro  to  Wilmington.  From  Wilmington  we 
were  ordered  to  Camp  Whiting,  thence  to  Plymouth,  thence  back  to  Wil- 
mington, thence  to  Camp  Davis,  on  Mason ooro  Sound,  where  our  young 
field  officers  disappeared. 

There  we  had  an  election  for  the  offices  of  Lieut.  Colonel  and  Major. 
Wheeler  Hancock,  of  Rockingham,  was  elected  to  the  former,  and  Rob- 
ert McLean,  of  Guilford,  to  the  latter  office.  We  had  no  fight  there. 
but  could  see  the  enemy  passing  frequently  in  their  vessels. 

From  Camp  Davis  we  were  ordered  to  Savannah,  from  thence  to  Coo- 
sawhatehie  river.  The  next  day  after  our  arrival  we  got  into  a  tight 
with  General  Foster's  forces,  which  numbered  about  seven  thousand 
men,  while  ours  were  only  about  three  thousand.  We  held  the  field  for 
thirty-seven  days  and  nights,  they  shelling  us  nearly  all  the  time  from  a 
fort  near  by.  We  had  nothing  but  rifle  pits  to  protect  us  from  their  lire. 
After  the  fall  of  Savannah,  Sherman  being  about  to  surround  us.  we 
evacuated  our  position,  setting  tire  to  the  bridge  across  the  Tulifina  river, 
which,  not  burning  readily,  was  cut  down  by  a  detachment  which  had 
been  felling  trees  across  the  road.  When  we  reached  New  Pocataligo 
the  enemy  were  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  us.  We  would  have  been 
captured  had  it  not  been  for  the  Fiftieth  North  Carolina  regiment,  which 
kept  the  enemy  at  bay  until  we  got  by.  We  retreated  across  the  Salka- 
hatchie  river,  about  a  mile  above  the  railroad  crossing, where  we  remained 
some  time.  There  our  commanding  Colonel  left  us,  and  the  command 
devolved  upon  Wheeler  Hancock,  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  but  the  regi- 
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ment  was  turned  over  to  Colonel  Hardy,  to-called.  We  were  then  funned 
into  a  brigade,  with  the  Fiftieth  regiment  and  Tenth  battalion,  oars 
being  called  the  Seventh  regiment  of  senior  reserves. 

We  were  marched  up  the  Salkahatchie  river  to  Bu  ford's  bridge  to  pre- 
vent Sherman's  crossing.  While  we  were  there  he  succeeded  in  crossing 
at  Rivers'  bridge,  after  having  a  pretty  lively  time  with  a  Georgia  regi- 
ment, who  captured  some  of  his  advanced  guard.  We  were  next  marched 
to  Branchville,  and  stationed  on  the  Edisto  river,  while  Sherman  passed 
on  towards  Columbia.  We  went  next  to  a  place  called  liidgeville,  where 
a  great  many  sick  and  wounded  men  were  relieved  from  duty  by  Dr. 
Cherry,  the  only  man  who  seemed  to  have  any  mercy  or  humanity. 
Several  of  those  relieved  died  soon  after  getting  home. 

From  Itidgeville  we  were  marched  to  Florence,  where  we  got  on  the 
train  and  went  to  Cheraw,  and  from  Cheraw  to  Wall's  Ferry.  While 
there  the  men  got  completely  disheartened,  went  to  the  officers  and  asked 
them  what  they  must  do  for  something  to  eat,  who  told  them  they  could 
do  nothing  for  them.  Upon  this  some  of  the  men  went  home.  From 
there  we  were  marched  fifteen  miles  west  of  Fayetteville,  where  General 
Wade  Hampton  charged  Kilpatrick,  capturing  some  of  his  men,  and  from 
there  to  Averasboro,  where  we  halted  for  a  day  or  two.  We  were 
marched  back  a  mile  or  so,  where  we  threw  up  breastworks  by  cutting 
down  pine  trees  and  chinking  underneath  with  pine  knots.  There  we 
were  attacked  by  Sherman's  forces.  The  line  of  battle  extended  from  the 
Cape  Fear  to  a  small  stream  eastward.  If  two  brigades  next  the  river 
had  not  given  way  we  could  have  held  our  own,  but  as  they  did  Sher- 
man proved  too  hard  for  us.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness  we  retreated 
from  that  place  in  good  order  and  marched  on  to  Bentonville,  where  we 
engaged  Sherman  on  one  Sunday  morning.  In  the  evening  our  brigade 
was  double-quicked  from  the  left  to  the  right  of  the  line,  where  General 
Hardy  rushed  us  up  within  twenty  feet  of  the  enemy's  breastworks,  tell- 
ing the  officers  it  was  to  relieve  our  own  men.  We  received  a  terrible 
volley,  upon  which  one  of  the  officers  called  out  to  cease  firing,  that  they 
were  shooting  their  own  men.  Still  the  tiring  went  on.  We  took  shel- 
ter as  best  we  could  behind  the  pine  trees,  except  some  of  us,  who  were 
in  a  pond  about  sixty  or  seventy  yards  wide.  These  retreated  across  the 
pond,  the  officers  shouting  all  the  time,  u  You  are  shooting  your  own 
men."  There  we  lost  fifty-one  men  in  about  half  a  minute  out  of  about 
four  hundred.  When  the  firing  ceased  Captain  Bradshaur  ordered  Lieu- 
tenant Blalock  to  go  forward  and  see  if  they  were  our  own  men  who 
fired  into  us.  When  he  got  within  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  their  works 
two  videttes  leaped  out,  took  him  by  the  arms  and  led  him  across  the 
breastworks.  Then,  knowing  who  they  were,  we  fired  into  and  drove 
them  from  their  works. 

After  the  firing  had  ceased  t.vo  ot  the  officers  gathered  up  all  the 
men  they  could  find,  marched  out  about  three  hundred  yards,  and  built 
small  fires  of  pine  rails — one  for  Colonel  Wortham's  regiment  and  one 
for  the  senior  reserves. 

The  men  being  ordered  to  look  after  the  wounded,  split  lightwood 
rails,  and,  having  lighted  them,  went  back    to    the    breastworks  and 
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brought  them  out  to  the  fires,  when  they  were  placed  in  ambulances  and 
carried  away.  We  marched  back  about  half  a  mile,  where  we  encamped 
for  the  night.  At  daylight  the  firing  was  renewed,  and  continued  until 
Tuesday   night,  at  twelve  o'clock.     The  enemy   never  broke  our  lined 

during  the  whole  fight. 

After  the  battle  we  were  marched  four  miles  out  towards  Smith  field, 
when  we  were  ordered  into  line  of  battle  again.  Sherman's  forces  ceased 
to  pursue  us,  aud  we  went  on  to  within  about  two  miles  of  Smithfield, 
where  we  rested  two  or  three  days.  Here,  to  the  gratification  of  all^ 
Hardy  was  relieved,  the  Tenth  battalion  and  Fiftieth  regiment  bei  _ 
ordered  into  Haygood's  and  Kirkland'a  brigades.  Here,  also,  we  were 
joined  by  those  who  had  left  us  at  Wall's  Ferry. 

From  Smithfield  we  went  to  Raleigh,  when  General  Holmes  gave  our 
regiment  a  furlough  for  twenty  days.  Two  days  before  this  had  expired 
Johnson  had  surrendered. 

Thus  ended  the  connection  of  the  Senior  Reserves,  of  Alamance  countv, 
with  «  The  Lost  Cause." 


GEN.  LEE'S  TRIE  UTE  TO  GEN.  PENDER. 


Xo  State  ever  possessed  a  truer  soldier  than  the  late  Gen.  W.  D.  Pen- 
der, of  Xorth  Carolina  A  distinguished  Virginian,  the  Xestor  of  the 
Petersburg  bar,  the  late  Mr.  Wallace,  whose  wife  was  a  cousin  of  Gen. 
A.  P.  Hill,  told  the  Eev.  Dr.  Pritchard,  of  Raleigh,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Kings- 
bury, of  Oxford,  that  he  once  asked  Gen.  Hill,  during  the  seige  of  Peters- 
burg, who  was  the  best  officer  of  his  grade  he  ever  knew.  The  reply 
was,  after  a  few  moments  reflection, — "General  Pender." 

Gen. 'Lee  held  him  in  the  highest  estimation,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  tribute  to  his  memory,  which  occurs  in  his  report  of  the  "Penn- 
sylvania Campaign,"  dated  July  31st,  1S63  : 

"  General  Pender  has  since  died.  This  lamented  officer  has  borne  a 
distinguished  part  in  every  engagement  of  this  army,  and  was  wounded 
on  several  occasions  while  leading  his  command  with  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry and  ability.  The  confidence  and  admiration  inspired  by  his  cour- 
age and  capacity  as  an  officer  were  only  equalled  by  the  esteem  and  re- 
spect entertained  by  all  with  whom  he  was  associated,  for  the  noble  qual- 
ities of  his  modest  and  unassuming  character.  Brigadier  Generals 
Barksdale  and  Garnett  were  killed  and  Brigadier  General  Semmes  mor- 
tally wounded  while  leading  their  troops  with  the  courage  that  always 
distinguished  them.  These  brave  officers  and  patriotic  gentlemen  fell  in 
the  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  leaving  the  army  to  mourn  their  loss  and 
emulate  their  noble  examples." 
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These  noble  words  should  be  engraven  upon  a  tablet  and  placed  in 
one  of  the  halls  of  our  Capitol,  that  the  men  of  future  years  may  see 
what  manner  of  men  this  Commonwealth  produced  in  the  days  of  con- 
flict and  suffering,  when  the  manhood  of  our  people  was  fully  taxed,  and 
when  patriotism  found  its  noblest  embodiment  in  the  soldiers  that  fought 
and  fell  in  the  "  Lost  Cause."  Our  boys  should  read  it,  that  they  may 
learn  how  much  honor  and  glory  true  merit  can  win,  and  what  a  histo- 
rian it  can  secure.  K. 


OVER  THE  GRAVE  OF  COLONEL  SOL.  WILLIAMS. 


BY    J.    EMORY    M- 


[The  following  lines  were  written  a  short  time  ago  at  the  grave  of  Col.  S<:>1.  Williams,  by 
a  private  of  his  old  regiment—the  12th  X.  C.  State  Troops — the  2d  of  Volunteers.  Perhaps 
no  officer  in  the  arm}'  of  Northern  Virginia  was  more  dearly  beloved  by  his  command  or  had 
more  devoted  friends  throughout  the  army,  than  this  noble  young  North  Carolinian,  who 
fell  at  Brandy  Siation  at  the  head  of  the  Brigade  he  commanded,  in  its  third  charge  against 
the  enemy.  His  gallant  bearing  on  that  field  has  been  the  theme  of  eulogy  by  all  who  wit- 
nessed it,  and  before  his  fall,  during  the  thickest  ©f  the  fight,  he  had  received  messages  from 
Gen'l  Lee,  commending  his  heroism  in  the  warmest  terms  of  praise.  There  is  a  peculiar  sad- 
ness attaching  to  the  fate  of  Colonel  Williams,  from  the  fact  that  two  weeks  before  his  death 
he  had  led  to  the  sacred  altar  of  marriage  the  accomplished  daughter  of  Capt.  R.  B.  Pegrarn, 
of  Xorfolk,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Confederate  Navy  and  Commander  of  the  blockade- 
runner  "Nashville. ''  Linked  with  the  memory  of  the  gifted  Pel  ham,  the  name  of  Sol.  Wil- 
liams will  be  cherished  in  history,  and  Fame's  brightest  chaplet  will  enwreath  his  brow. 

He  lies  buried  at  the  family  burying  ground  at  the  residence  of  his  late  uncle,  Hon.  A. 
H.  Arrington,  near  Hilliardston,  Xash  county — a  noble  martyr  of  a  noble  cause  !  We  hope 
to  present  before  long  a  sketch  of  his  brilliant  but  sad  career,  in  the  pages  of  "Our  Living 
and  Our  Dead."] 


How  still  all   things  around  !     The  soul   of 
Peace 
Is  hovering  o'er  this  spot, 
Unwelcome  guardian  !     O  ye  winds,  release 
Your  roar  and  leave  him  not 
To  such  profound  repose. 

Arise,  march  o'er  ye   storm-clad    clouds   of 
Heaven  ; 
Ye  lightnings  leap  around  ; 
And  while  your  cars  from  sky  to   sky  are 
driven, 
Burst,  thunders,  to  the  ground  ; 
Ye  all  are  welcome  here. 

He  loved  to  ride  upon  the  battle's  blast, 

To  mingle  in  the  roar 
Of  deadly  guns — of  missiles-— some  swift  past, 

And  some  above — before, 
A  horizontal  hail. 

His  voice  high  rolling  on  the  trembling  air, 

Was  heard  above  the  din. 
And  oft,  undaunted,  stood  his  form  so  fair, 

Where  the  pale  ranks  grow  thin 
In  cause  of  Liberty. 
Hilliardston,  N.  C. 


Is  this  the  sequel  ?     O'er  the  grave  I  stand, 

And  feel  my  heart  throb  slow; 
It  seems  but  yesterday  I  saw  his  band, 

Flushed  with  the  battle's  glow — 
And  is  he  now  so  still  ? 

Earth's  cares    and   pleasures  often  hide  the 
tomb, 
E'en  though  we  pace  its  verge, 
With  clouded  eyes  we  look  upon  its  gloom, 
With  deafened  ears,  its  dirge, 
Go  down,  and  are  no  more. 

But,   now    I    hear  the   mock-bird's  grateful 
notes, 
Rain  sweet,  from  yonder  tree — 
A  music  gathered  from  a  thousand  throats. 
What  now  does  fancy  see. 

Constant  beside  his  grave? 

A  myriad-hearted  form  that  sweetly  pours 

Its  songs  of  love  and  thanks — 
His   country's    tribute   from    th'    Atlantic's 
shores, 

To  Rio  Grande's  banks. 
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From  ''The  Land  We  Love"  April  1867. 
TWO  YEARS  AGO. 


BY    FANNY    DOWNING. 


April,  spoiled  darling  of  the  year, 
With  sunny  showers  again  is  here, 
In  all  the  glimmer,  sheen  and  glow 
She  wore  this  time  two  years  ago. 
Two  little  years,  within  whose  space 
Our  hearts  with  sickening  sadness,  trace 
Our  country's  ruin,  and  recall 
Her  wrongs,,  her  greatness,  and  her  fall ! 
Two  years  ago,  a  crowned  queen 
She  stood,  sore  troubled,  yet  serene. 
And  held  at  bay  by  the  rav'nous  throng, 
While  in  such  words  as  mothers  best 
Incite  their  sons  to  high  behest, 
She  bade  her  children  forward  go 
To  battle  with  th'  unequal  foe. 
In  answer  to  her  frantic  cry. 
They  rushed  in  her  defence  to  die. 
While  every  life-drop  from  her  sacred  sod 
In  eloquent  appeal  to  God  ! 

Will  He,  who  marks  the  sparrow's  fall, 
And  shields  its  nestlings  from  the  blast, 
Aside  such  sacred  service  cast, 

Or  close  His  ears  to  such  a  call  ? 

Will  He.  who  made  such  stern  demand 
For  Abel's  blood,  no  good  evolve 
From  so  much  evil — never  solve 

The  problem  of  our  Southern  Land  ? 

Look  up  1  Upon  His  awful  throne 

He  sits  wiih  darkness  curtained  round, 
Within  whose  dense,  mysterious  bound, 

The  eye  of  Faith  ma}*  pierce  alone. 

With  heaven's  own  seal  upon  her  brow, 
She  rests  upon  God's  promise  blest, 
And  owns  His  way — not  ours — is  best, 

Although  so  hard  to  feel  it  now  ! 

Two  years  ago  !     We  backward  turn 
Our  country's  record  through  such  tears 
As  in  the  circles  of  all  years, 

But  once,  in  humau  eye-lids  burn  ! 

We  dash  their  scalding  drops  aside, 
— Remembering  in  our  anguish  deep, 
"He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep," — 

To  thank  our  Lord  that  Jackson  died, 


Before  the  smiting  of  the  rod, 

And  passed  from  all  our  grief  and  pain, 
The  rendered  sword — the  prison  chain, 

Straight  to  the  great  white  throne  ol  God 

Since  Paul  was  bound,  oh,  never  vet. 
Lay  bonds  on  one  more  true  and  pure, 
And  long  as  life  and  thought  endure, 

No  Southern  bosom  can  forget 

That  prison  by  r.he  moaning  sea, 
Nor  fail  to  pray  with  fervor  meet  : 
"Have  mercy  on  those  honor'd  feet, 

Which  bore  the  iron  chain  for  me  !" 

The  sword  surrendered  {    What  a  weight 
Of  agony  lies  in  the  thought 
That  such  a  crushing  woe  was  brought 

On  him,  the  good,  the  wise*  the  great, 

The  Nation's  idol,  in  whom  blent 
All  elements  of  good  combine  ; — 
The  noblest  of  his  noble  line, 

Virginia's  grand  embodiment ! 

That  man  can  God's  own  likeness  be, 
And  bear  the  impress  of  His  hand, 
Our  minds  can  fitly  understand. 

And  find  the  proof  in  Robert  Lee  ! 

Two  years  of  pain  !     It  matters  not, 

Though  keen  may  be  the  present  >mart. 
If  men  but  rightly  play  their  part, 

Aud  learn  the  lesson  of  their  lo::. 

For  somewhere  in  God's  scale  of  time, 
— Who  made  creation  in  six  days — 
A  year  shall  usher  in  the  blaze 

And  glory  of  that  blessed  clime, 

Where  all  earth's  christian  martyr's  r!se 
With  raiment  whi^e  and  wavii.j  -..dm, 
To  chant  the  praises  of  the  Lamb 

In  ecstacy  that  never  dies. 

And  he  who  render'd  up  the  -w  in], 
And  he  who  wore  the  heavy  chain, 
Shall  find  the  fruit  of  all  their  pain, 

Wbhia  the  bosom  of  their  Lord  1 
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J5F°  If  the  readers  of  this  number  of  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead 
will  carefully  examine  the  subjoined  communication,  they  will  be  en- 
abled to  understand  clearly  the  scope  and  design  of  the  enterprise  we 
have  undertaken.  Our  correspondent  has  treated  each  department  o 
our  magazine  much  more  at  length  than  we  could  do  in  the  limits  of 
a  brief  prospectus,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  having 
brought  our  purposes  and  plans  so  prominently  before  the  public. 


FOR  NORTH  CAROLINIANS. 


From  immemorial  time  the  complaint  has  been  urged  that  our  peo- 
ple were  not  alive  to  their  true  interests,  and  were  sadly  defficient  in 
public  spirit  and  a  becoming  State  pride.  Without  stopping  to  argue 
pro  or  con,  we  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  people  have  not 
been  prompt  to  recognize  the  ability  and  usefulness  of  many  of  the 
sons  of  North  Carolina.  Many  who  have  not  been  appreciated  at  heme 
have  easily  secured  positions  abroad,  and  recorded  honors  have  gath- 
ered around  their  names.  To-day,  as  in  the  past,  natives  of  this  mod- 
est old  Commonwealth  are  the  representative  men  in  scores  of  States. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  this  charge  of  indifference  and  unappre- 
ciativeness  is  not  sustained  by  facts,  we  have  3ret  another  point  to  raise, 
which  we  think  well  taken.  The  best  publications,  including  books, 
monthly  periodicals,  and  weekly  and  daily  papers,  have  not  been  here- 
tofore generously  sustained.  Few  publishers  have  been  enabled  to 
eke  out  even  a  poor  living,  and  many  have  had  to  succumb  after  years 
of  assiduous  and  unappreciated  toil.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  works 
of  real  merit  have  not  emanated  from  native  pens.  McRie's  Life  of 
Judge  Iredell,  Hawks'  History  of  North  Carolina,  the  poems  of  Theo. 
H.  Hill,  The  Angel  in  the  Cloud,  by  Edwin  W.  Fuller,  The  Comet, 
by  Haywood  "W.  Guion,  The  Last  Ninety  Days  of  the  War  in  North 
Carolina,  by  Mrs.  Cornelia  P.  Spencer,  the  beautiful  society  novels 
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of  Miss  Fisher,  and   other  works  that  might  be  mentioned,  poss 

genuine  excellence,  and  are  creditable  to  the  culture  and  intellects 
status  of  our  people.  These  works  have  not  met  with  that  hearty 
greeting  they  deserve.  All  throughout  North  Carolina  there  are  in- 
telligent and  educated  men  and  women  who  read  other  books,  and 
help  sustain  the  periodical  publications  and  newspapers  of  the  North, 
wTho  turn  away  from  home  productions  as  if  they  had  no  merit  whatever. 
All  good  literature  is  progressive.  No  people  ever  produced  their 
works  of  highest  art  and  excellence  at  a  bound.  They  have  worked  on 
from  generation  to  generation  until  at  last  the  genius  of  the  nation 
was  full  flowered,  and  then  those  precious  intellectual  treasures  were 
amassed,  which  are  now  the  noblest  legacies  which  have  been  inherit- 
ed by  this  generation.  If  our  native  authors  have  not  written  as  yet 
wrorks  that  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die,  they  have  manifested 
excellent  ability  none  the  less,  and  the  best  works  that  belong  to  our 
sparse  North  Carolina  literature  give  earnest  of  what  can  be  done  when 
our  most  gifted  people  shall  devote  themcelves  entirely  to  literary  work 
It  is  remarkable  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished  already,  when 
we  remember  how  little  the  reading  public  was  interested  in  what  the 
authors  of  the  State  were  doing.  May  we  not  trust  that  the  propitious 
time,  for  which  some  persons  so  ardently  long,  is  not  far  distant  when 
our  home  literature  will  be  glorified  by  works  of  consummate  finish 
and  high  creative  power — when  some  history  shall  be  written  that 
will  be  classed  with  those  of  Prescott  and  Motley  ;  when  some  biog- 
graphy  shall  be  produced  that  will  for  surpass  Kennedy's  Life  of 
Wirt,  or  Partoy's  Life  of  Jefferson,  and  will  take  rank  with  the  best 
of  the  English  biographies,  with  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson,  Dixon's 
Life  of  Penn,  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  or  Tyerman's  Life  of  Wesley 
(the  incomparable  Life  of  Johnson,  by  Boswell,  we  omit  purposely )\ 
when  some  writer,  whose  whole  nature  is  saturated  with  love  to 
North  Carolina,  will  give  us  vivid  pictures  of  the  life,  manners,  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  our  people  before  the  war,  and  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ories and  glories  of  that  peculiar  society  that  existed  in  our  State  when 
there  was  so  much  that  was  noble,  and  pure  and  impressive  and  des- 
tructive— in  a  word  do  for  North  Carolina  what  Walter  Scott  has 
done  for  his  own  country,  Scotland  ;  when  some  poet  shall  "chant  a 
melody  so  loud  and  sweet,"  that  it  will  arrest  the  ear  of  the  present 
and  echo  through  the  ages  ? 

We  have  thought  of  these  things  as  our   fingers  were  turning   over 
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the  pages  of  the  first  number  of  the  "Magazine  Series,''  of  Col.  S.  D. 
Pool's  excellent  and  timely  periodical — Our  Living  and  Our  Dead. 

We  .congratulate  the  people  of  the  State  upon  the  advent  of  the 
September  number.  It  appears  to  us,  from  the  examination  that  we 
have  been  able  to  give  it,  that  there  is  something  of  inspiration  in  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  editor.  Instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  use- 
ful and  patriotic  work  of  preserving  the  records  of  the  War  between 
the  States  as  was  his  first  plan,  he  has  most  wisely  adopted  another 
arrangement,  that  opens  up  a  wider  and  more  varied  field  of  useful- 
ness, and  invites  a  much  larger  array  of  talent,  than  the  old  plan  al- 
lowed. 

There  are  three  Departments. 

The  Historical  Department  will  be  devoted  to  all  that  concerns  our 
people,  whether  it  be  in  the  way  of  ■memorabilia,  historic  facts,  descrip- 
tions of  individual  character,  or  well  authenticated  tradition.  As  we 
understand,  the  history  of  the  State  in  the  more  remote  past  as  well  as  in 
times  more  recent,  will  not  be  neglected  or  ignored.  Here  is  assured- 
ly a  fine  arena  for  intellectual  exertion,  and  we  trust  that  our  best  wri- 
ters will  send  in  their  contributions  to  Col.  Pool.  Why  should  not 
Mrs,  Spencer,  and  Gov.  Graham,  and  Hon.  Geo.  Davis,  and  Gov. 
Vance,  and  other  gentlemen  who  have  already  done  good  service  in 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  important  transactions  that  belong  to  the 
domain  of  history,  not  try  their  skilled  pens  in  other  "labors  of  love," 
and  add  yet  more  to  that  mass  of  interesting  and  invaluable  material 
from  wThich  our  future  Clarendon  or  Macaulay  must  frame  his 
dramatic  and  picturesque  history  ?  In  every  section  of  the  State  there 
are  persons  accustomed  to  the  pen  who  might  contribute  interesting  es- 
says  and  personal  reminiscences  to  this  department.  We  hope  to  see 
a  sketch  of  every  one  of  our  leading  officers  wTho  fell  upon  the  field  of 
carnage,  in  this  monthly. 

The  Descriptive  and  Statistical  Department  was  very  much  needed. 
North  Carolinians  probably  know  as  little  of  the  resources  of  their 
State  as  any  other  people.  We  have  sometimes  wondered  how  very 
ignorant  are  the  people  of  one  section  of  the  character  of  the  country 
and  the. history  and  resources  of  another  section.  What  do  the  people 
of  the  East  know  of  the  West,  and  vice  versa  ?  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
editor,  as  we  gather  from  his  plan  as  set  forth  in  a  judicious  circular, 
to  remedy  this  evil  as  far  as  possible.  To  that  end  he  solicits  contri- 
butions embodying  descriptive  and  statistical  information,  from  every 
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section  of  the  State.  Let  every  county  and  city  and  town  and  village 
see  to  it  that  its  main  features  are  portrayed  in  this  publication  that  is 
destined  we  trust  to  a  very  wide  circulation.  It  is  designed  to  devote 
this  Department  to  the  particulars  concerning  the  climate,  soil,  pro- 
ductions, timber,  and  typography  of  the  country  ;  to  present. a  history 
of  each  county  as  far  as  possible,  and  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  each  city  and  town,  including  a  description  of  remarkable  edifices, 
schools,  &c.  In  a  word,  everything  that  concerns  the  history,  growth 
and  present  condition  of  the  people  of  every  section  will  be  gladly  pub- 
lished. Nothing  too  minute  or  seemingly  unimportant,  if  it  really 
bears  upon  the  past  and  present  welfare  of  the  people,  need  be  passed 
over.  It  is  to  be  in  fact  just  what  we  have  written  above — a  descrip- 
tive and  statistical  department,  in  which  the  commercial,  agricultural, 
mining  and  other  interests  will  be  represented — all  that  concerns 
North  Carolina,  ("heaven's  blessings  attend  her !")  in  her  past,  present 
and  future. 

The  Educational  Department  is  indeed  of  great  importance.  We 
cannot  well  overestimate  the  good  that  may  be  done,  by  this  admirable 
feature  of  the  magazine,  if  the  educators  of  the  State — all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  our$boys  and  girls, 
wTill  do  their  duty,  and  give  some  of  their  freshest  hours  to  the  prepar- 
ation of  matter  for  this  department  .  We  have  not  space  for  reflec- 
tions upon  the  utility,  necessity,  beauty  and  power  of  education.  We 
take  it  that  all  intelligent  people  are  of  one  mind  on  this  very  impor- 
tant subject.  A  nation,  in  its  early  history,  may  be  heroic  and  illit- 
terate  ;  but  no  people  can  be  great  in  an  age  of  civilization  and  prog- 
ress who  do  not  foster  and  patronize  a  liberal  education.  It  is  true 
that  some  man  of  massive  brain  and  splendid  genius  may  spring  up 
among  a  nation  even  of  boors,  but  his  voice  will  be  unheeded  and  his 
creations  unknown.  It  will  remain  for  other  peoples  and  other  times 
to  encircle  his  head  with  that  aureola  of  fame  that  shall  grow  brighter 
and  brighter  with  the  roll  of  the  ages. 

However  agreed  we  may  be  as  to  the  value  and  blessings  of  educa- 
tion, it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  woeful  apathy,  and  a 
mighty  "stirring  up"  on  this  subject  among  parents  is  very  necessary 
at  this  time.  This  publication  will  have  an  important  influence  in 
accomplishing  that  much  desired  end.  Every  minister  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  every  teacher  in  school  or  college,  every  legislator,  ev- 
ery parent,  should  be  glad  at  the  incorporation  of  this  Department  into 
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the  plan  of  the  publication,  and  all  should  manifest  their  gladness  by 
advancing  its  interests  in  some  way — by  contributing  valuable  and  in- 
teresting matter,'  or  by  subscribing  to  the  magazine  and  aiding  in  its 
circulation,  or  by  all  of  these  ways. 

Our  Living  and  Our  Dead  should  speedily  become  the  favorite 
literary  enterprise  of  the  State,  and  should  be  a  regular  visitant  in 
every  family,  where  there  is  one  member  who  can  read.  At  night,  es- 
pecially during  the  Winter  mouths,  when  the  labor  of  the  day  is  end- 
ed, what  could  be  pleasanter  or  more  profitable  than  for  the  household 
to  gather  and  have  read  a  portion  of  this  genuine  North  Carolina  Maga- 
zine? An  hour  thus  spent  will  bring  them  nightly  rich  stores  of  in- 
struction and  intellectual  entertainment.  Then  before  rest  is  sought, 
let  a  chapter  from  the  dear  old  family  Bible  be  read  and  the  fervent 
prayer  be  offered.  Who  could  look  on  such  a  scene  and  not  be  re- 
freshed ? 

But  we  have  trespassed  too  far  already.  Wishing  the  enterprise 
the  most  abundant  success,  we  could  not  find  it  in  our  heart  to  say 
less.  We  will  only  add,  that  a  reference  to  the  September  number 
will  satisfy  the  reader  of  the  excellence  and  variety  of  the  matter 
which  in  contains.  If  the  good  people  of  the  State  have  been  derelict 
in  duty  and  neglectful  in  the  past  of  the  best  home  publications,  may 
we  not  sincerely  trust  that  the}7  will  not  fail  now  to  give  a  prompt,  lib- 
eral and  hearty  support  to  this  new  and  useful  literary  claimant? 

T.  B.  Kingsbury. 

September  17th,  1874. 


The  Battle  of  Chickamauga. — As  promised,  we  publish  General 
Bragg's  official  report  of  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga  to  be  followed  by 
the  reports  of  Generals  Hill  and  Breckenriclge.  In  this  terrible  battle 
North  Carolina  participated — detailed  accounts  of  the  part  taken  by 
her  regiments  we  shall  be  able  to  give  in  some  future  issue. 
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From  the  University  Magazine. 
THE  COUNTY  OF  EDGECOMBE  IN  1S10. 


[The  following  "  Statistical  and  Historical  account  of  Edgecombe  county"  was  prepared  in 
the  year  1812,  and  presented  first  to  the  "  Agricultural  Society"  of  that  county,  and  then 
sent  to  the  "  Editors  of  the  Star."  Its  author  was  Jeremiah  Battle,  M.  D.,  who  was  a  native 
of  the  county  of  "which  he  has  given  so  full  and  interesting  an  account.  He  was  one  amoDc: 
the  earliest  students  of  our  University,  but  as  he  pursued  only  a  partial  course,  he  left  with- 
out having  taken  any  degree.  He  afterwards  studied  medicine,  and  practiced  his  profession 
first  at  Tarborough,  and  afterwards  at  Raleigh  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  latter 
place  about  the  year  1825. — Editors  University  Magazine.] 

1.  The  county  of  Edgecombe  extends  about  forty  miles  from  north  tc- 
south,  and  thirty  from  east  to  west.  It  is  generally  a  level  country  with 
gentle  elevations,  and  not  destitute  of  pleasant  and  healthy  situations. 
The  soil  is  exceedingly  diversified,  consisting  of  a  gradation  from  poor- 
piney  woods  to  a  rich  swamp  land  lying  on  the  creeks  and  river ;  the 
proportion  of  these  is  about  three-fourths  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  best  river  land  produces  abundantly  of  Indian  corn,  peas, 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes,  cotton,  flax,  &c.,  and  it 
is  believed  some  spots  are  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  hemp.  The 
best  piney  land  produces  everything  that  the  river  land  does,  but  not  in 
the  same  degree  of  perfection  ;  and  the  most  barren  piney  lands  are  yet 
valuable,  where  they  are  not  too  remote  from  navigation,  for  the  Tar  and 
Turpentine  they  afford.  The  lands  on  the  river  are  valued  from  ten  to 
twenty  dollars  per  acre  ;  on  the  creeks  from  five  to  ten,  and  the  piney 
woods  from  one  to  five.  In  the  county  there  is  a  great  variety  of  excel- 
lent timber,  viz:  on  the  river  and  creeks  are  various  species  of  oak,  pop- 
lar, hickory,  black  walnut,  mulberry,  ash,  &c.  The  swamps  afford  ex- 
cellent cypress,  juniper  and  white  oak.  But  the  pine  timber  is  perhaps 
still  more  valuable,  being  tall,  straight,  and  well  calculated  for  building. 
These  different  situations  abound  in  various  other  growth,  as  the  cedar, 
elm,  sugar  maple,  dogwood,  sassafras,  chincapin,  sweet  gum,  black  gum, 
whortleberry,  grape  vine,  &c.  The  forests,  fields  and  gardens  also  abound 
in  shrubs  and  plants  that  serve  the  purposes  of  medicine  and  the  rural 
arts,  viz :  the  high  and  low  myrtle,  the  gall-berry,  the  several  kinds  of 
rhus,  particularly  the  rhus  glaburin  or  common  sumach,  wild  turnip, 
dock,  poke,  thorn  apple,  night  shade,  Virginia  snake  root,  pocoon.  *kc. 
The  latter  appears  to  be  a  specie  of  turmeric,  growing  spontaneous  in 
rich  soils;  and  will,  in  time,  probably  become   an  important  article  ot 
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the  Materia  Medica.     The  Hortulan  plants,  roots  and  herbs  are  col  wort  . 

cabbage,  lettuce,  spinnage,  parsley,  cresses,  onions,  celery,  radishes,  car- 
rots, parsnips,  asparagus,  <fcc.  There  are  also  fruit  trees  in  abundance, 
particularly  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  nectarine  and  peach.  The 
latter  come  very  soon  to  perfection,  but  is  subject  soon  to  decay,  the 
owners  having  never  adopted  any  of  the  methods  that  have  been  discov- 
ered for  their  preservation.  There  are  many  good  "  springs"  on  the  river 
and  creeks,  and  the  "  wells''  in  the  piney  woods  are  generally  good. 

2.  When  the  county  was  first  settled  cannot  be  well  ascertained  from 
any  documents  here,  but  it  was  probably  prior  to  the  year  1726,  the  old- 
est land  patents  we  have  met  with  bearing  this  date,  as  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  continent  commenced  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  so  these  inte- 
rior settlements  commenced  at  the  mouths  of  creeks,  progressing  upwards 
as  the  natives  gave  ground.  At  the  month  of  Town  creek,  it  is  believed, 
was  the  first  settlement  in  the  county.  The  site  of  Tarboro'  and  its  vi- 
cinity were  settled  at  an  early  period.  The  Indians  inhabiting  these 
parts  were  driven  by  some  of  the  settlers  at  Bath,  across  Contentnea, 
where  they  made  a  stand,  built  forts,  and  dwelt  secure  for  several  years, 
rbut  were  at  length  beseiged  and  destroyed.  The  ruins  of  their  forts  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  Greene  county.  But  the  greatest  number  of  its  early 
settlers  came  from  Virginia.  The  principal  "  object  of  the  first  settlers'' 
appears  to  have  been  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  idleness;  and  there  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  spot  in  the  State  where  a  mere  subsistence  was,  and  still 
is  more  easily  procured  than  here.  The  chief,  and  almost  entire  occupa- 
tion was  hunting  and  rearing  stock,  which  consisted  principally  of  horses 
and  cattle.  The  former  ran  wild,  and  were  pursued  and  taken  by  strata- 
gem when  necessity  required  ;  cattle  were  esteemed  of  more  value,  and 
were  kept  gentle,  but  subsisted  through  the  year  without  feeding,  except 
cows  and  calves.  Agriculture  was  scarcely  thought  of.  The  settlers 
were  much  of  their  time  under  the  necessity  of  eating  meat  without 
bread  ;  a  horse  and  plow  served  a  whole  neighborhood.  About  the  year 
.1740  the  natives  were  numerous  in  this  part  of  the  county,  and  the  land 
being  mostly  Vacant  none  could  be  sold  except  such  as  had  some  improve- 
ment, and  then  low.  Edgecombe  retains  one  of  the  most  ancient  names 
of  any  of  the  counties  in  the  State;  it  formerly  included  the  counties  of 
Northampton,  Halifax,  Martin,  Nash,  and  several  others.  This  county 
affords  but  little  historical  information.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark, 
however,  and  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  county,  that  its  inhabitants 
formerly  were,  and  still  are,  docile,  peaceable  and  easily  governed.  This 
is  evinced  by  adverting  to  the  circumstances  of  the  late  revolution.  The 
mandates  of  a  self-created  power,  termed  a  committee,  which  engrossed 
all  the  authority,  both  civil  and  military,  were  then  as  implicitly  obeyed 
as  are  now  the  laws  of  our  Legislature.  There  was  no  opposition  to  their 
orders,  and  none  endeavored  to  evade  them,  except  the  lories,  (who  were 
actuated,  perhaps,  more  from  cowardice  than  principle;)  a  part  of  these 
embodied  themselves  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  county  ;  and  also  a 
considerable  number  in  the  north  east,  for  the  purpose  of  resistance.  But 
all  were  dispersed  without  bloodshed.  In  effecting  this,  Colonels  Hill 
and  Williams,  of  Martin,  were  instrumental.     A  few  Scotch  merchants 
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resided  in  the  county  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  but  they 
preferred  remaining  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  consequence  left 
the  country  under  the  expulsion  law.  No  part  of  this  county  was  ever  a 
scene  of  action  during  the  war.  But  the  inhabitants  were  not  idle  spec- 
tators. Both  officers  and  soldiers  were  ready  at  all  times  to  serve  their 
country.  It  would  be  unpardonable  en  this  occasion  not  to  mention  the 
merits  of  Col.  Jonas  Johnston,  who  rose  from  obscurity,  and  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  our  revolutionary  struggle.  lie  was  born  in  the  year 
1740,  in  Southampton  county,  Virginia,  aud  came  with  his  father  to  this 
county  when  quite  young.  He  was  raised  a  plain,  industrious  farmer, 
without  education.  After  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  General  Assembly, 
which  was  more  remarkable  for  the  good  sense  it  contained  than  for 
grammatical  style,  he  was  asked  by  a  professional  gentleman  "  where  he 
got  his  education?"  he  replied,  "  at  the  handle  of  his  plow."  Nor  was 
it  discovered  that  he  possessed  such  eminent  talents,  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war.  He  at  a  very  earl}T  period  stepped  forth  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  and  ever  proved  himself  the  true  patriot,  the  hero  and  states- 
man as  long  as  he  lived.  He  from  time  to  time  filled  every  office  in  the 
county,  both  civil  and  military.  He  represented  our  county  in  the  State 
Convention,  and  in  the  Legislature.  Although  he  was  almost  destitute 
of  education,  he  was  a  considerable  orator  ;  and  whenever  he  rose  to 
speak  in  those  public  assemblies,  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  his 
opinions,  as  they  ever  carried  the  strongest  marks  of  good  sense.  His 
language  was  bold  and  nervous :  well  adapted  to  incite  the  people  to  pa- 
triotic exertion.  He  was  modest,  yet  competent,  prompt  and  decisive  ; 
ready  to  stand  foremost  (if  required)  in  every  matter  he  advised.  At  a 
public  meeting  at  Tarboro'  not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
information  was  brought  that  there  was  an  insurrection  of  tories  near 
Cape  Fear,  and  that  assistance  was  much  needed  to  quell  them.  "Mr. 
Johnston  being  present,  addressed  the  people  irua  speech  of  considerable 
length  and  eloquence,  and  soon  obtained  a  band  of  volunteers,  who 
marched  with  him  at  their  head  that  same  evening.  In  the  year  1786, 
he  went  out  to  Moore's  Creek  against  the  tories,  and  in*  the  same  year 
was  a  member  of  the  Convention  that  formed  the  State  Constitution, 
after  which  he  was  constantly  and  actively  employed  as  a  legislator  and 
military  officer  until  the  year  1779,  when  he  took  command  of  a  regiment 
of  militia  and  went  to  the  assistance  of  South  Carolina.  As  his  regiment 
was  a  considerable  time  detached  from  any  other  army,  he  had  frequent 
occasion  to  address,  sometimes  the  legislature  of  this  State,  and  at  others 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  by  letter — nor  would  those  letters  (in 
matter  and.  diction)  have  discredited  any  statesman.  He  was  not  long 
enough  in  the  army  to  distinguish  himself  much  as  a  soldier.  He  was 
in  the  battle  of  Stono,  and  there  conducted  himself  with  the  intrepidity 
and  coolness  of  a  veteran.  His  tenderness  and  love  for  the  soldiers  un- 
der his  command  are  spoken  of  to  this  day  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure 
to  serve  under  him.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  any  soldier  suffer  more 
hardship  than  himself.  This  wa3  the  last  service  he  rendered  his  coun- 
try. Then  being  in  a  debilitated  state,  so  exhausted  himself,  as  to  has- 
ten the  disease  of  which  he  died  on  his  return  home. 
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Henry  Irwin  had  long  been  a,  resident,  and  merchant  of  Tarboro'.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  our  differences  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  perhaps 
no  man,  according  to  his  situation,  made  a  greater  sacrifice  to  his  country. 
He  at  an  early  period  of  the  war  obtained  a  Lieutenant-Colonel's  com- 
mission in  the  regular  army.  He  bade  adieu  to  his  family  of  infant  chil- 
dren, and  to  his  ease — and  joined  the  army,  alas  !  to  return  home  no 
more.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Germantown,  bravely  fighting  in  the 
cause  of  his  country  ;  and  as  the  enemy  ultimately  kept  the  Held  of  bat- 
tle his  body  was  never  recovered  that  it  might  receive  the  honors  due  to 
his  merits. 

Henry  Irwin  Toole  was  the  first  who  took  a  commission  in  the  regular 
army.  He  soon  received  a  company,  and  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
Virginia.  He  was  in  the  battle  fought  at  the  great  bridge  near  Norfolk, 
where  he  sufficiently  distinguished  himself  for  his  bravery.  At  the  dis- 
charge of  the  troops,  which  were  raised  only  for  a  given  time,  he  re- 
turned to  Tarboro',  where  he  pursued  the  business  of  a  merchant  with 
much  credit  and  success  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  death  was  an  irrepara- 
ble loss  to  his  young  family,  a  considerable  loss  to  the  county  in  general, 
and  wras  much  lamented  by  a  numerous  acquaintance. 

Col.  Isaac  Sessums  was  a  great  whig,  and  very  active  in  the  service  of 

his  country.     He  was  Senator  from  this  county  when  the  Legislature  sat 

at  Kewbern,  and  he  there  died. 

*  •*  *  *  #  *  *  * 

4.  The  county  affords  a  great  variety  of  productions  that  are  immedi- 
ately conducive  to  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  man,  and  it  is  evident 
penury  cannot  exist  to  any  extent  where  there  is  a  surplus  of  such  com- 
modities as  are  exhibited  in  the  table  annexed;  which  affords  a  pretty 
correct  view  of  the  average  annual  amount  of  the  different  kinds  of  sur- 
plus produce  that  are  collected  or  raised  in  the  county  and  sent  out  to 
foreign  markets.  In  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  naval  stores  hold  a  re- 
spectable rank  as  a  staple  commodity;  from  which  we  discover  that  the 
pine,  which  affords  one  of  the  most  striking  marks  of  sterility  of  soil,  is 
still  entitled  to  great  consideration ;  more  especially  when  contiguous  to 
rich  lands  or  navigable  waters.  A  large  portion  of  the  county  abounds 
with  them.  They  serve  for  fencing  and  building  better  than  any  other 
timber;  but  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  they  .yield  to  the  laborer  a 
greater  profit  than  our  best  lands  would  do  by  farming.  An  experienced 
hand  can  make  from  100  to  120  barrels  of  turpentine  in  a  year,  includ- 
ing the  making  of  barrels  to  hold  it ;  while  the  expenses  of  carrying  on 
the  work  are  extremely  small.  Tar  is  also  madeirom  old  trees  that  have 
been  lying  on  the  ground  long  enough  to  lose  the  sap.  A  hand  can  work 
to  the  greatest  advantage  by  making  both  tar  and  turpentine  during  the 
same  year ;  the  former  being  attended  to  for  the  most  part  in  the  fall  and 
winter,  wThen,  from  the  weakness  of  the  sun's  heat,  the  trees  will  not 
yield  the  turpentine.  The  natives  of  the  county  knew  but  little  of  these 
advantages,  and  would  have  starved  had  they  been  possessed  of  no  other 
means  of  subsistence.  Emigrants  from  Virginia  and  the  north-eastern 
counties  of  this  State  settled  on  these  barren  lands,  and  converted  the 
pine  into  meat,  bread  and  money. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  statement,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  insert 
the  average  annual  amount  of  produce  sent  out  of  the  county  by  75 
farmers,  which  does  not  pass  through  any  of  the  above  named  markets, 
viz :  150  bushels  of  wheat,  1,375  barrels  of  naval  stores,  418,000  pounds 
of  live  pork,  15,000  pounds  of  beef,  190  head  of  sheep,  20,000  pounds  of 
bacon,  1,770  barrels  of  corn. 

Besides  these  articles  for  exportation,  the  town  is  generally  well  sup- 
plied from  the  country  with  fresh  beef,  lambs,  pigs,  poultry,  eggs,  butter, 
honey,  fruits,  melons,  roots,  &c.  Some  of  the  housekeepers  have  farms 
near  town,  and  from  these  supply  their  houses  with  many  of  these  arti- 
cles. Flour,  and  in  the  winter  firkin  butter,  are  obtained  from  the  wagons 
that  come  down  from  the  upper  counties,  notwithstanding  every  farmer 
keeps  a  stock  of  cattle,  and  wheat  is  raised  for  exportation.  There  are 
several  bolting  mills  in  the  county,  but  these  only  serve  the  convenience 
of  the  neighborhood  where  they  are.  But  we  have  as  yet,  neither  learned 
the  advantages  of  the  dairy,  nor  met  with  sufficient  encouragement  in 
making  wheat  and  flour  for  market. 

5.  The  inhabitants  of  the  county  generally  live  comfortably  ;  and  in 
proportion  to  their  industry  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life.  There  are  no 
overgrown  estates  here ;  and  there  are  comparatively  very  few  oppressed 
with  -poverty.  Beggars  are  unknown  among  us.  Those  strollers  that 
occasionally  visit  us  are  foreigners,  who  tell  us  they  had  fought  in  the 
American  service.  They  generally  get  enough  in  this  way  to  procure  an. 
intoxicating  draught  every  day.  In  this  hospitable  county  food  is  always 
at  their  service.  The  poor  here,  who  are  disabled  by  affliction,  are  lib- 
erally provided  for.  Our  poor  rates  amount  to  about  $1,000  annually. 
(This  bears  no  proportion  to  the  five  millions  sterling  that  are  said  to  be 
collected  annually  in  Eugland  for  charitable  purposes;  where  notwith- 
standing they  have  beggars  innumerable;  and  the  children  of  the  poor 
left  without  education.)  A  good  estate  in  this  county  may  be  estimated 
at  about  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Tarboro',  the  only  town  in  the  county,  is  handsomely  situated  on  the 
south-west  bank  of  Tar  river,  just  above  the  mouth  of  Hendrick's  Creek, 
in  lat.  35  deg.  45  min.  It  is  forty  eight  miles  west  by  north  from  Wash- 
ington, thirty-six  south  of  Halifax,  eighty  three  north-west  of  Newbern, 
and  sixty-eight  east  of  Raleigh.  It  was  laid  off  into  lots  in  the  year  1760. 
The  streets  are  seventy-two  feet  wide,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles, leaving  squares  of  two  acres  each.  These  squares  being  divided 
into  half  acre  lots,  make  every  lot  front  or  face  two  streets.  There  are 
about  fifty  private  houses  in  it ;  and  generally  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
stores,  a  church,  a  jail,  two  warehouses,  and  a  large  Court  House,  which 
in  the  year  17S5  was  used  for  the  sitting  of  the  State  Legislature.  There 
are  several  good  springs  adjacent  to  the  town,  but  for  culinary  uses  al- 
most every  person  or  family  has  a  well ;  and  some  of  these  wells  afford 
good  water  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  This  place  affords  good  encour- 
agement to  all  industrious  persons,  particularly  merchants  of  almost  every 
description.  Sixty  or  seventy  merchants  have  had  full  employment  here 
at  one  time.  But  such  of  them  as  have  emigrated  to  this  plac-3  have  too 
60on  found  themselves  in  prosperous  situations,  and  have  betaken  them- 
selves to  idleness  and  dissipation. 
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Merchants  generally  do  well  here,  and  there  has  scarcely  been  an  in- 
stance of  failing  in  the  place.  There  are  a  few  well  built  private  houses, 
some  of  which  have  lately  been  finished.  The  style  of  building  is  as  it  is 
in  the  country,  generally  plain  and  cheap.  The  jail  and  one  of  the  sture 
houses  are  of  brick. 

Adjacent  to  the  town  is  the  country  seat  of  Gen'l  Thomas  Blount, 
where  he  has  lately  built  a  very  good  house,  the  best  that  is  in  the  county. 
This  is  a  beautiful  eminence  overlooking  the  town.  An  extensive  green 
surrounds  the  houses  ;  back  of  which  is  a  tract  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres 
of  rich  swamp  land,  well  ditched  and  drained,  and  is  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation. 

7.  Agriculture  with  us  is  still  in  its  rude  state.  Lands  are  too  cheap 
and  plenty  for  farmers  to  be  induced  to  quit  their  accustomed  plans  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  most  on  a  given  spot  of  land.  The  produc- 
tions, however,  will  show  that  the  people  are  neither  very  indolent  nor 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  farming.  The  usual  plan  appears 
to  be  to  clear  and  put  into  cultivation  as  large  an  extent  of  ground  as 
practicable,  and  to  exhaust  it  as  fast  as  a  series  of  grain  crops  can  do  it. 
A  few  years  of  this  mode  of  culture  render  it  necessary  to  give  it  rest 
every  other  year ;  at  which  times  it  is  either  sown  in  small  grain  or 
abandoned  to  the  weeds.  It  is  at  length  entirely  worn  out,  while  other 
grounds  are  cleared  to  supply  its  place.  Manuring  and  other  modes  of 
improving  the  lands  cannot  well  enter  into  our  methods  of  tillage,  the 
whole  time  being  spent  in  extending  the  space  of  cultivation.  But  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  this  mode  of  farming  is  very  well  understood 
here;  and  is  carried  on  with  considerable  energy.  A  man  and  horse  can 
with  ease  tend  sixty  thousand  corn  hills,  plowing  six  thousand  a  day  the 
crop  through  ;  and  when  the  land  is  tolerably  good  it  will  produce  from 
ten  to  twelve  and  a  half  bushels,  per  thousand  corn  hills,  besides  peas, 
fodder,  &c.  But  much  of  the  success  depends  on  judicious  ploughing. 
Perhaps  the  farmers  best  judgment  would  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
determine  how  far  to  abandon  this  loose  mode  of  culture  for  the  purpose 
of  manuring,  &c,  as  it  is  not  well  understood  here.  The  fear  of  ill 
success  prevents  many  from  undertaking  it.  There  have,  however, 
been  some  small- attempts,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  success  wili  induce  a 
continuance. 

Although  large  quantities  of  grain  are  produced,  which  together  with 
the  pork  that  is  raised  by  it,  form  a  principal  part  of  our  staple  commodi- 
ties, yet  we  lose  much  by  being  illy  supplied  with  food  for  cattle,  the 
tops  and  shucks  of  the  corn  being  insufficient  to  feed  the  number  usually 
kept.  They  are  therefore  suiiered  to  clear  the  fields  of  every  vestige  of 
the  crop  that  might,  if  retained,  tend  to  retard  the  exhaustion  of  the 
land.  Indeed  the  cattle  that  are  raised  are  considered  as  a  clear  gain, 
being  kept  alive  during  winter  on  that  which  would  otherwise  be  deemed 
of  little  or  no  value.  In  the  spring  they  are  turned  into  the  woods, 
where  many  of  them  in  the  course  of  the  summer  become  good  beef,  and 
those  which  do  not  may  be  rendered  so  at  a  cheap  rate  by  turning  them 
into  a  corn  field  wdiere  there  are  plenty  of  peas  and  grass,  a  few  weeks 
before  frost.     This  is  a  very  effectual  method  of  fattening  them,  and  they 
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will  do  the  corn  no  injury.  But  the  m03t  approved  method  of  rear:  _'. 
and  obtaining  the  benefits  of  domestic  animal*,  cannot  well  be  incoi 
rated  with  our  system  of  cropping  ;  the  time  and  attention  that  aho  I 
be  devoted  to  them  being  considered  as  a  serious  drawback  to  the  corn- 
field. By  giving  more  attention  to  the  procuring  of  summer  and  winter 
food,  and  to  the  best  methods  of  distributing  it,  the  comforts  of  the  farn  -r 
would  be  greatly  increased,  and  ample  means  thereby  afforded  for  re 
vating  the  exhausted  lands.  But  these  and  other  means  of  improvement 
that  might  be  mentioned  will  be  reserved  for  a  more  systematic  era  in 
agriculture.  There  are  but  few  in  the  country  who  undertake  to  raise 
clover,  and  those  who  do,  have  of  late  experienced  great  evil  from  its 
salivating  property ;  this  is  the  case  with  both  the  red  and  white,  the 
worst  is  the  white,  in  pasture  grounds  that  have  not  been  ploughed  up 
for  many  years,  and  meadows  that  are  not  at  all  in  use  with  us.  Mr.  II., 
a  gentleman  of  considerable  experience,  observes  that  the  cultivation  of 
foreign  grass  would  not  be  very  profitable  here.  The  swamps,  though 
rich,  are  many  of  them  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  produce  native 
grass  and  weeds  so  luxuriantly,  as  would  certainly  in  a  year  or  two  per- 
fectly stifle  the  foreign  grass  if  it  did  not  at  first  coming  up.  Another 
disadvantage  is  that  the  swamps  are  so  Hat  as  not  to  admit  of  complete 
drainage ;  so  that  if  great  quantities  of  rain  should  happen  to  fall  when 
the  seeds  are  first  put  into  the  ground,  or  even  after  the  grass  is  of  some 
height,  it  would  certainly  be  destroyed.  In  fact,  there  is  but  little  need 
of  meadows  of  foreign  grasses,  for  if  the  farmers  would  but  prepare  their 
swamps  as  if  for  these  grasses,  and  let  it  remain  it  would  yield  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  crop-grass,  (vulgarly  called  here  crab  grass,)  very  little,  if 
any,  inferior  to  timothy.  Even  if  they  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  pre- 
paring, some  time  in  summer,  a  tolerable  piece  of  ground,  by  once  or 
twice  plowing  and  leveling  with  a  harrow,  it  would  certainly  produce  a 
considerable  quantity,  and  as  rich  hay  as  most  kinds  of  foreign  gra:-s. 
Very  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  particular  breeds  of 
any  of  the  domestic  animals  except  horses.  They  have  for  many  years 
been  in  a  state  of  tolerable  improvement,  and  are  still  progressing  towards 
greater  perfection.  Some  of  the  best  running  horses  on  the  continent 
have  been  bred  in  this  county.  There  had,  however,  never  been  any  im- 
ported horses  here  until  A.  Cotten,  Esq.,  whose  zeal  for  the  improvement 
of  these  valuable  animals  prompted  him  to  introduce  several  of  the  best 
imported  horses  among  us.  With  some  of  our  best  farmers  oxen  and 
mules  have  in  some  degree  superseded  the  use  of  horses,  and  are  found 
to  answer  the  purposes  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  former  are  used  princi- 
pally for  the  draught,  the  latter  for  the  plow.  In  the  adjacent  counties, 
mules  are  used  for  the  wagon,  and  draw  very  well,  but  there  are  no 
wagons  in  this  county.  It  has  been  represented  as  a  matter -of  astonish- 
ment that  we  have  so  degenerated  a  race  of  sheep  ;  few  farmers  having 
a  sufficiency  of  wool  to  supply  their  families.  It  would  seem  that  they 
are  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  domestic  animals  to  raise.  Our  home 
manufactures  are  carried  on  to  considerable  extent,  but  would  be  much 
greater  if  plenty  of  wool  could  be  obtained ;  for  want  of  which  large 
quantities  of  woolen  clothes  are  imported  for  servants,  although  home- 
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spun  is  entitled  to  a  preference  in  consequence  of  its  great  durability. 
Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  and  meagerness  of  our  sheep  in  general, 
there  are  some  among  them  that  would  yield  four  or  live  pounds  of  wool 
at  a  shearing.  Many  of  the  best  flocks  in  the  county  are  found  running 
at  laro;e  in  the  piney  woods  all  the  year. 

Our  breeds  of  hogs  have  attracted  more  attention  than  cattle  or  sheep. 
Pork  being  a  more  certain  money  article,  the  farmer's  interest  necessarily 
leads  him  to  greater  exertion  in  its  production.  Considerable  pains  have 
been  taken  to  bring  these  animals  to  greater  perfection  ;  but  there  are 
numerous  instances  of  great  deficiency,  and  it  seems  difficult  to  prevent 
degeneracy  when  they  are  doomed  to  toil  a  considerable  part  of  the  year 
in  the  w7oods  for  a  precarious  subsistence.  The  pork  raisers  are  in  a 
habit  of  depending  greatly  on  the  production  of  the  furest  for  the  subsis- 
tence of  their  hogs.  Those  on  which  they  subsist  and  sometimes  grow 
fat  are  from  the  different  species  of  oak,  pine,  beach,  chincapin,  ground 
whortleberry,  vfec.  This  method  of  rearing  hogs  partakes  of  the  manner 
of  the  first  settlers,  who  found  very  little  trouble  or  expense  necessary  to 
be  bestowed  on  them.  But  our  forests  are  now  almost  totally  destitute 
of  their  former  means  of  subsistence.  These  remarks  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  manner  of  rearing  cattle.  The  greatest  advantage  in  raising 
pork  is  with  those  who  live  remote  from  market  or  navigation,  and  it  is 
an  article  that  never  fails  to  Command  cash  when  carried  on  the  foot  to 
the  Virginia  markets.  The  farmers  who  live  on  the  Toisnot  and  Con- 
tentnea  give  great  attention  to  this  and  other  kinds  of  stock  as  being 
their  entire  source  of  wealth.  They  are  an  industrious  and  economical 
people. 

8.  The  main  factories  are  only  such  as  serve  domestic  purposes  and 
consist  of  the  following,  viz  :  Looms  933  in  number,  in  which  are  woven 
annuallly  about  150,000  yards  of  different  kinds  of  cloth,  which  at  an 
average  price  of  forty  cents  per  yard  is  worth  860,000;  159  Distilleries 
in  which  are  annually  distilled  39,000  gallons  peach  and  apple  brandy, 
worth  at  seventy-five  cents  per  gallon,  §29,250  ;  239  Tanneries,  in  which 
are  tanned  annually  1,964  hides,  worth  at  four  dollars,  £7,856.  Mechan- 
ics— thirty  one  blacksmith  shops  ;  four  hatters  shops  ;  two  cabinet  shops; 
six  saddler  shops.  Of  these  only  one  of  the  latter  is  kept  up  throughout 
the  year  ;  in  this  there  is  work  done  to  the  amount  of  $4,000  ;  three  car- 
riages shops,  only  one  of  which  is  regularly  kept  up,  in  which  sells 
work  to  the  amount  of  $2,000.  Besides  there  are  others  of  less  note, 
such  as  turners,  coopers,  wheelwrights,  etc. 

Labor  Saving  Machines  :  There  are  20  cotton  machines,  working  60S 
saws  ;  some  of  which  go  by  horses,  some  by  hand,  and  some  by  water. 

There  are  also  a  few  corn  shelling  machines  in  the  county,  and  some 
wheat  fans  ;  the  latter  are  in  considerable  demand,  and  can  be  hired  for  a 
dollar  per  day. 

There  has  lately  been  erected  at  Tarboro'  a  turpentine  distillery  ;  two 
stills  are  employed :  each  working  from  15  to  20  barrels. 

As  wheat  is  now  worked  in  greater  abundance  than  ever  in  this  coun- 
ty before,  it  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  have  threshing  machines 
constructed,  as   in   other  parts.     I  cannot  help    recommending  to  my 
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The  net  fishing  of  the  Falls  has  been  already  mentioned.  Angling  is 
followed  principally  as  an  amusement.  The  fish  that  are  taken  in  this 
way  are  chubs,  perch,  Arc,  including  in  the  spring  a  tow  nx;k  fish.  About 
a  dozen  seinesjare  employed  in  the  county,  in  which  are  caught  some 
shad  and  sturgeon,  but  scarcely  enough  to  serve  the  owners  of  the  seines. 
Formerly  many  more  were  taken,  both  by  the  seines  and  nets.  This  de- 
fection is  attributable  to  the  great  number  of  seines  employed  below  us. 

Same  is  not  so  considerable  an  object  here  as  formerly  ;  not  only  in 
consequence  of  a  greater  scarcity,  but  because  the  people  are  more  dis- 
posed to  pursue  the  domestic  occupations.  Fifty  years  ago,  we  are  told, 
deer  were  abundant.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  twenty  or  upwards 
at  a  time.  Their  skins  afforded  considerable  trafic  here.  At  pres- 
ent they  are  rarely  met  with  ;  and  the  pursuit  of  them  too  precarious  to 
excite  any  great  interest.  Those  who  are  fond  of  the  chase  prefer  to  hunt 
foxes  of  which  we  have  many.  They  subsist  on  partridges,  hares,  and 
even  on  our  pigs,  lambs  and  poultry,  which  circumstance  renders  the 
hunting  them  an  object  of  policy  as  well  as  amusement.  Our  hounds,  in 
packs,  consisting  often  or  iii'teen  in  number,  pursue  them  with  great  sa- 
gacity and  eagerness,  while  the  huntsmen  perform  incredible  feats,  on 
horseback,  in  the  pursuit,  through  our  thick  forests. 

In  the  swamps  there  are  a  few  bears  and  wildcats.  Beavers  have  for 
many  years  been  extinct.  Muskrats  and  otters  have  become  scarce.  Ra- 
coons, minks  and  hares  seem  to  be  the  principal  dependence  for  furs. 
Formerly  wild  turkies  -were  in  great  plenty,  and  were  taken  by  various- 
stratagems,  but  in  these  times  we  rarely  see  one  of  them,  those  that  re- 
main being  extremely  wild.  We  have  ducks  of  several  kinds,  and  in 
considerable  numbers;  also  a  great  variety  of  other  birds. 

We  are  visited  occasionally  by  flocks  of  wild  pigeons,  though  seldom 
in  large  number.  In  the  year  1807  vast  numbers  of  these  birds  made 
their  appearance  in  the  autumn — more  than  had  been  witne.-sid  for 
twenty  years.  They  fed  on  acorns  and  whatever  they  could  find  in  the 
fields.  They  were  thought  by  some  to  have  been  driven  here  by  famine 
or  scarcity  of  their  usual  food.  Some  old  people  said  the  circumstance 
portended  much  sickness  in  the  country.  For  a  while  it  was  sporadic, 
but  it  soon  became  epidemic  and  universal  as  far  as  we  could  obtain  in- 
formation. 

About  this  time  also  was  discovered  a  new  kind  of  catapillar,  of  a 
green  color,  and  fed  on  the  blades  of  green  corn.  In  some  places  they 
were  so  numerous  as  to  devour  first  the  corn  blades  and  then  the  grass  in 
the  fields.     They  also  fed  on  the  fodder  that  was  dry  and  stacked. 

11.  The  first  settlers  in  this  counry  lived  in  a  state  of  society  not  far 
better  than  the  Indians.  If  we  may  divide  the  state  of  society  into  the 
savage,  the  barbarous,  and  the  civilized,  we  might  place  them  in  the  se- 
cond class.  So  late  as  fifty  years  ago  there  were  only  a  few  neighbor- 
hoods on  the  water  courses  that  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  social  life. 
Plantations  were  few  and  small,  and  men  would  go  seven  or  eight  miles 
to  assist  each  other  in  heaping  logs.  These  log-heapings  were  viewed  as 
mere  frolics,  where  the  robust  and  atheletic  could  meet  together  and 
show  their  manhood.     This  labor  was  then   performed  without  the  assist- 
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ance  of  negroes.  A  perfect  state  of  equality  can  well  be  imagined  per- 
vaded the  community.  Almost  the  only  distinction  known  or  sought 
after  consisted  in  corporeal  exertion.  This  circumstance  led  to  many  a 
fight  between  men  who  had  no  enmity  towards  each  other.  Some  cham- 
pions would  travel  many  miles  to  meet  with  a  combatant  who  had  been 
celebrated  as  a  tighter.  Their  mode  of  warfare  was  called  {iiist  and 
skull,"  but  wes  two  frequently  accompanied  with  a  biting  and  a  gouging, 
and  we  are  still  reproached  by  foreigners  for  retaining  as  they  erroneous* 
ly  suppose  this  barbarous  practice. 

As  to  the  "progress  of  civilization,"  little  can  be  said  here.  Knowl- 
edge is  certainly  more  abundant  than  formerly.  Learning,  morality  and 
religion  are  more  encouraged,  or  at  least  viewed  with  more  complacency. 
The  peaceful,  social  and  humane  virtues,  it  is  believed  have  more  fell  an 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  population.  A  thirst  for  knowledge 
was  never  great  here.  The  people  are  neither  aspiring,  restless  or  base- 
ly servile.  They  are  generally  satisfied  with  their  political  situation,  and 
seldom  trouble  their  minds  with  politics.  There  are  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  newspapers  taken  weekly  in  the  county.  Although 
learning  is  not  generally  diffused,  yet  since  the  establishment  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  this  State  there  are  more  who  possess  liberal  education  than  at 
any  former  period. 

There  is  a  certain  suavity  of  manners  employed  in  many  places  by 
candidates  for  popular  favor  very  little  studied  or  desired  here  till  within 
a  few  years  past.  It  consists  of  a  peculiar  shake  of  the  hand  called  by 
our  farmers  the  electioneering  shake — in  purchasing  brandy  and  drink- 
ing with  the  people — persuading  them  to  get  drunk,  whereby  they  may 
lose  sight  of  the  object  of  the  election — flattering  and  gulling  the  people 
with  empty  professions  of  extraordinary  devotion  to  their  interests,  Ccc. 
These  means  when  artfully  employed  generally  answer  the  desired  end. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  practice  was  unknown  in  Edgecombe,  and  was 
considered  as  a  reproach  upon  some  of  our  neighboring  counties.  It  has 
since  those  days  been  introduced  as  a  refinement — but  at  the  first  at- 
tempts at  this  innovation  it  was  viewed  as  an  indication  of  distrust  to  the 
sober  judgment  of  the  people.  But  so  fascinating  was  the  liquor  that  its 
use  on  these  occasions  became  fashionable,  and  popular  among  all  classes, 
and  a  liberal  distribution  of  it  became  necessary  to  a  man's  election.  But 
to  the  credit  of  the  candidates  of  1812  they  have  met  in  caucus  and 
agreed  to  renounce  this  expensive  and  dangerous  mode  of  electioneering. 

There  are  seventeen  county  schools  in  the  county,  at  which  are  about 
400  scholars  ;  nothing  more  is  attempted  to  be  taught  in  them  than  the 
the  elements  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  but  few  of  the  teach- 
ers are  qualified  to  do  justice  to  those.  Notwithstanding  this  apparently 
infant  state  of  literature,  we  may  easily  discover  that  it  is  progressing  ; 
for  fifty  years  ago,  there  was  not  more  than  one  or  two  schools  in  the 
limits  of  the  county.  For  want  of  an  academy  in  this  county  several  have 
sent  to  those  in  the  adjacent  ones  ;  viz :  at  Westrayville  and  Yine  Hill. 
It  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  an  academy  at  Mount  Prospect  in  this 
county,  and  we  cannot  account  for  the  delay  otherwise  than  from  the 
general  indifference  with  which  learning  is  still  viewed. 
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It  is  to  be  apprehended  that  in  this  country  general  knowledge  will 
never  characterize  many  of  its  citizens  as  long  as  the  dead  languages  are 
viewed  as  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education.  This  county  has  never  been 
prolific  in  men  of  talents,  or  they  have  been  obscured  for  want  of  oppor- 
tunities of  education.  Among  the  most  distinguished  characters  it  has 
afforded  was  Jonas  Johnston,  whose  name  and  character  have  already 
been  mentioned.  Had  he  received  an  education  corresponding  with  his 
natural  talents,  he  might  have  done  credit  to  any  country. 

Thomas  Rail  was  a  man  who  possessed  considerable  natural  talents, 
with  the  advantages  of  a  gramamtical  education.  He  was  quite  conver- 
sant with  the  Latin  classics,  which  he  made  the  most  of.  He  represented 
our  county  in  the  State  Convention,  but  never  offered  again  for  any  pub- 
lic oHice.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  some  eminence,  and  would  have  made  a 
shining  character  at  the  bar  had  he  not  been  almost  lead  away  from  his 
professional  studies  by  a  strong  poetical  genius.  He,  however,  continued, 
to  practice  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  had  a  considerable  share  of  business 
in  the  courts  where  he  practiced.  But  his  mind  seemed  to  be  more  fre- 
quently engaged  in  poetry  than  the  laws,  and  there  have  been  frequent 
instances,  that  while  his  opponent  was  speaking  in  a  cause  in  which  he 
was  employed,  that  he  was  engaged  in  writing  satirical  verse.  His  fav- 
orite subject  was  satire,  but  he  wrote  with  equal  facility  on  other  sub- 
jects. He  also  possessed  and  indulged  in  a  most  biting  and  ready  wit, 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  repartee  ;  but  like  most  other  wits,  he  generally 
made  fewer  friends  than  enemies.  Some  few  of  his  pieces  are  yet  in  the 
hands  of  his  friends  ;  but  the  bulk  of  them,  which  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  handsome  volume,  are  now  lost  to  the  world. 

We  have  but  few  men  of  literary  talents  in  the  county  ;  the  means  of 
education  having  heretofore  been  so  circumscribed  ;  we  have  more  now 
however  than  at  any  former  period  ;  and  we  have  never  been  destitute 
of  men  in  whom  we  could  confide  our  interests.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  our  University  no  children  were  sent  out  of  the  county  to  any 
college  or  academy. 

13.  At  present  there  is  only  one  professional  law  character  in  the 
county,  and  he  a  native  of  the  county  ;  but  there  are  more  physicians 
than  at  any  former  period,  who  cannot  boast,  however,  of  great  erudi- 
tion.    Quacks  are  abundant  and  are  privileged  to  b^ast. 

14.  It  is  believed  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  people  generally  can 
read  ;  and  one  half  of  the  males  write  their  names,  but  not  more  than 
one  third  of  the  women  can  write  ;  it  is  deemed  a  more  important  ac- 
complishment in  that  sex,  among  the  common  people,  than  formerly. 

The  progress  of  learning  for  twenty-five  years  back  has  been  slow,  and 
perhaps  has  not  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  population,  till  within 
the.^e  two  or^three  years.  The  people  now  manifest  some  disposition  to 
diffuse  learning  ;  perhaps  from  their  ^finding  the  means  of  obtaining  it 
more  accessible  now  than  heretofore.  The  custom  at  the  public  schools, 
and  in  some  towns,  among  those  who  are  desirous  of  intellectual  im- 
provement, has  found  its  way  here.  Societies  have  been  formed  and 
kept  up  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  spirit,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
members  thereof,  both  in  talents  and  morals.     Novelty  is  a  great  matter 
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here.  We  are  generally  ready  to  encourage  any  new  institution  that 
promises  beauty  or  utility,  but  when  it  becomes  familiar  we  become  in- 
different. Three  or  four  years  ago  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  t'<jr  es- 
tablishing a  free  school  for  the  education  of  poor  children  in  the  county 
— two  or  three  hundred  dollars  were  soon  subscribed.  A  few  children 
received  the  benefits  of  this  subscription,  (for  it  never  became  an  irr^it-u- 
tion)  but  as  the  matter  never  got  into  proper  hands  it  soon  languished 
and  died.  But  unhappily  for  want  of  sufficient  interest  in  literary  pur- 
suits, and,  perhaps,  for  want  of  a  more  permanent  residence  of  ma  -y  who 
compose  these  societies,  they  have  generally  languished  in  a  few  months, 
and  are  with  difficulty  sustained.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
procure  libraries,  but  this  for  some  of  the  above  reasons,  was  never  effec- 
ted, except  by  a  society  that  was  in  existence  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
On  the  dissolution  of  that  body  the  books  were  scattered  abroad,  or  divi- 
ded among  those  who  contributed  to  the  establishment.  The  agricultu- 
ral society  has  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  to  procure  an  agricultural 
library.  Some  donations  are  made  of  books  for  this  purpose.  On  the 
4th  day  of  July,  1810,  proposals  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
society  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  the  arts.  The  plan  has  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  go  into  operation.  It  has  now  upwards  of  thirty  re- 
spectable members,  whose  public  spirit  is  thus  manifested,  greatly  to 
their  benefit,  and  it  is  hoped  to  the  benefit  of  the  county.  The  society 
convenes  on  the  second  day  of  every  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  the 
county  ;  adjourning  from  day  to  day  as  they  see  fit. 

17.  The  only  religious  denominations  in  the  county  are  the  Methodist 
and  Baptist.  The  former  are  not  numerous,  but  they  have  several  pla- 
ces of  worship  in  the  county,  and  frequently  hold  meetings  in  town. 
The  number  of  their  communicants  is  not  ascertained. 

The  Baptists  had  eight  meeting  houses  in  the  year  1810,  and  about  five 
hundred  and  twenty  communicants — since  which  there  have  been  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  added,. and  another  meeting  house  is  building 
near  the  place  called  Shell-Banks,  and  is  to  bear  its  name.  Under  this 
head  the  following  biographical  sketch  is  added,  as  a  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a  deceased  ancestor. 

Elisha  Battle  was  born  in  Nansemond  county,  Virginia,  the  9th  of 
January  1723.  In  the  year  1748  he  moved  to  Tar  river,  Edgecombe 
county,  North  Carolina.  About  the  year  1764,  he  joined  the  Baptist 
church  at  the  Falls  of  Tar  river,  and  continued  in  full  fellowship  until 
his  death.  He  was  chosen  Deacon  of  the  church,  and  served  in  that  of- 
fice about  twenty-eight  years.  He  usually  attended  the  associations  ;  at 
which  he  sometimes  acted  as  moderator,  and  was  well  suited  to  the  first 
office.  It  is  well  known  he  was  a  remarkably  pious,  zealous  member  of 
the  society,  and  was  always  plain  and  candid  in  censuring  and  reproving 
vice  or  folly  in  all  their  shapes.  He  was  also  very  useful  as  a  statesman: 
about  the  year  1756  he  was  made  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  1771  he  was 
elected  to  represent  the  county  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  serve  the  county  in  that  capacity  about  twenty  years  successively: 
until  he  declined  offering  himself  as  a  candidate.  He  was  in  almost  all 
the  State  Conventions,  and  was  a  member  at  the  formation  of  the  State 
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Constitution.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the|( 
liberation  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  and  when  that  body  formed  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  he  was  appointed  chairman.  At 
length  the  iufirmaties  of  age  rendered  it  necessary  to  resign  public  life, 
to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  more  from  a  sense  of  duty  than  inclina- 
tion. About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1790  he  found  the  powers  of 
life  fast  exhausting  ;  soon  became  so  feeble  (without  any  apparent  dis- 
ease,) that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  help  himself.  From  this  state  of  de- 
parting life  he  seemed  to  have  no  desire  to  recover,  nor  appeared  to  have 
the  least  doubt  of  future  felicity.  He  departed  this  life  the  6th  of  March 
1779,  being  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 

We  have  been  providentially  favored  with  respect  to  fires  except  in  a 
few  instances,  which  have  been  mostly  in  the  country.  Several  dwelling 
houses  might  be  enumerated  that  have  been  consumed  :  and  a  valuable 
barn  with  its  contents,  was  lost  a  few  years  since  by  fire  from  lightning. 
We  have  occasionally  been  visited  by  storms.  The  country  suffered 
much  by  one  which  took  place  on  the  7th  of  September  1769.  It  de- 
stroyed crops,  mast-trees,  mills,  &c.  Five  years  afterwards  was  another 
which  was  not  so  destructive  here,  but  did  great  damage  on  sea.  The 
August  gust,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  in  the  year  1776,  destroyed 
many  mills  and  bridges,  crops  were  also  much  injured,  but  the  trees 
were  not  greatly  hurt.  In  April  1798  a  tornado  passed  through  the 
county,  and  through  Tarboro'  which  levelled  trees  and  houses  as  it  passed. 
In  Tarboro'  several  houses  and  chimneys  were  blown  down.  Posts  were 
dislodged  and  blown  many  yards  from  their  places.  About  six  years  ago, 
on  22nd  of  August,  was  a  storm,  which  wa3  very  destructive  to  crops  and 
trees  in  many  places. 

19.  Amusements  here  are  not  pursued  to  any  great  extent.  Hunting 
and  fishing  have  already  been  mentioned.  In  these  there  has  sometimes 
been  great  emulation  excited.  Two  parties  of  equal  numbers  contend 
against  each  other  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  fish,  squirrels  and  other 
game.  A  dinner  or  barbecue  and  soforth  is  provided,  to  be  eaten  by  the 
two  parties  conjointly,  but  to  be  paid  for  by  the  unsuccessful  party. 
Shooting  matches  are  somewhat  in  vogue  ;  which  tend  to  increase  the 
skill  in  gunning  of  those  who  engage  in  it.  Course-racing  is  carried  on 
here  in  a  small  way,  and  it  may  be  said  purely  for  amusement,  as  very 
little  time  is  spent  preparing  the  horses,  and  very  little  money  is  adven- 
ture i.  Quarter  racing  is  carried  on  with  more  spirit,  and  is  viewed  as  a 
hazardous  species  of  merchandise  ;  where  the  profit  or  loss  exceeds  all 
proportion  to  the  capital  employed.  It  i3  not  uncommon  for  those  races 
to  be  made  for  a  thousand  dollars  by  men  in  moderate  circumstances. 
We  have  no  sporting  clubs. 

Card-playing  is  an  amusement  confined  to  aiew  ;  and  they  are  not  dis- 
posed to  make  the  winning  and  losing  any  great  object.  Gambling  un- 
der the  name  of  amusement  has  nearly  ceased.  The  ladies  have  never 
been  known  to  play  for  money.  Balls  and  family  tea  parties  afford  the 
principal  amusements  in  which  the  ladies  participate,  and  those  are  not 
so  common  as  formerly. 
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WILMINGTON,  NORTH  CAROLINA— ITS  PKESEXT  AND  FLT(  HE, 
February,  1872. 


It  is  proposed,  in  the  following,  to  give  a  succinct  view  of  the  Com- 
merce of  Wilmington  at  the  present  time,  its  commercial  advantages  as 

an  entrepot  for  many  cities  and  towns  of  the  great  West-,  and,  after  the 
restoration  of  its  harbor,  now  receiving  attention  from  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, its  necessarily  great  future. 

Those  interested  in  the  past  are  referred  to  the  remarks  of  Josh n a 
Potts,  Esq.,  on  the  Trade  of  Wilmington  in  1815,  and  those  of  Robert 
W.  Brown,  Esq.,  in  184:3  ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  a  comparison  c>i  the 
statistics  of  the  present  with  those  above  referred  to,  contain  matters  of 
interest. 

Taking  the  harbor  as  it  ivas,  and.  as  it  is  confidently  expected  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  matter,  it  will  he  again,  by  a  judicious  manage- 
ment of  the  Government  Works  now  going  on,  and  completed,  we  have 
a  capacious  harbor,  easy  of  access  with  winds  from  almost  any  quarter, 
perfectly  land-locked,  and  the  approaches  to  the  Bar  well  protected  from 
the  principal  storms  on  our  coast,  with  good  anchorage  outside. 

Lying  to  the  southward  of  all  the  dangerous  Capes  on  the  coast  which 
would  interfere  with  navigation  or  voyages  to  and  from  Southern,  West 
Indian  and  South  American  Ports,  as  well  as  to  Europe,  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  single  item  of  marine  insurance  is  made. 

By  reference  to  the  report  of  exports  hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
furnish  cargoes  of  every  thing  required  in  the  markets  of  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Flour,  which 
will  soon  be  within  our  grasp.  Hence  we  are  enabled  to  furnish  full 
cargoes  outward,  and  the  return  voyage  with  cargoes  of  Sugars,  Coffee, 
Fruits,  Molasses,  and  other  tropical  products  would  be  laid  down  in  our 
market  cheaper  than  in  any  other  on  the  coast.  Again,  being  ;i  head- 
quarters" for  Spirits  Turpentine,  Rosin,  Tar,  Pitch,  Lumber,  tfcc,  we  are 
enabled  to  furnish  the  European  markets  with  these  products  on  the  best 
terms,  and  to  receive  cargoes  in  return  of  their  products  and  manufac- 
tures laid  down  at  a3  low  cost  as  in  any  other  port. 

This  being  a  great  railroad  centre,  with  one  line  extending  southward 
and  westward  through  the  Gulf  States  ;  with  another,  in  course  of  com- 
pletion, extending  its  arms  almost  in  an  air  line  to  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  other  cities  of  the  great  X  orthwest ;  another  ex- 
tending northward,  and  connecting  with  lines  to  every  point  of  the  coun- 
try, offer  every  facility  for  the  safe  and  rapid  distribution  of  importations, 
and  for  the  return  of  the  products  ot  the  whole  country  for  exportation. 

By  reference  to  the  maps  of  the  country,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  claim 
of  being  the  nearest  Port  to  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  other  cities  of  the 
West  is  a  literal  fact,  the  advantages  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail 
to  those  interested. 

Steam  communication  on  the  Cape  Fear  river  is  had  with  Fayetteviile, 
and  by  a  comparatively  small  outlay  for  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  upper  rivers,  which  is  in  part  complete,  would  put  us  in  easy  reach 
of  the  great  deposits  of  Iron,  Coal,  and  various  other  minerals  in  which 
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the  valley  of  Deep  river  abounds.  The  development  of  these  mining  in- 
terests, only  awaits  the  restoration  of  our  harbor.  Then  the  value  of  this 
Port  to  the  General  Government  as  a  Coaling  and  Naval  Station,  can 
hardly  be  estimated. 

The  trade  of  this  Port  is  steadily  and  constantly  increasing,  and  as  our 
harbor  improves  will  continue  to  do  so  in  more  rapid  proportion. 

Since  the  late  "War  between  the  States"  the  article  of  Rice,  which 
was  at  one  time  among  our  principal  articles  of  Export,  has  almost  ceased 
to  be  produced,  owing  to  the  indifferent  and  hard  to  be  controlled  labor. 
The  crop  will  not  now  exceed  10,000  bushels,  not  enough  tor  home  de- 
maud. 

The  production  of  Cotton  in  this  State  has  been  very  largely  increased, 
and  although  no  accurate  figures  can  be  given,  in  consequence  of  a  large 
portion  leaving  the  State,  via  the  ports  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina, 
it  is  believed  that  the  crop  amounts  to  at  least  200,000  bales.  At  this 
port  is  handled  Cotton  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  a3  well  as  our 
own  State,  and  during  the  year  1S7I  there  were  exported,  principally 
coastwise,  over  95,000  bales.  The  extension  of  the  Wilmington,  Char- 
lotte &  Rutherford  Railroad  and  its  completion,  will,  it  is  estimated,  at 
least  double  our  receipts  of  k'the  Staple." 

Spirits  of  Turpentine  is  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
city,  and  the  whole  pine  region  of  this  State  and  South  Carolina  is  dotted 
with  numerous  distilleries  worked  by  owners  or  tenants  of  the  forests. 
Most  of  the  products  find  their  way  to  this  market. 

Exports  of  Xaval  Stores  for  the  past   year  from  this  Port  have  been 
follows  :  * 

Spirits  Turpentine,  bbls.,  Coastwise,    64,862,      Foreign,  47,162 
Rosins,        *  u  "  441,341,  "       127,100 

Tar,  "  "  31,993,  "  5,874 

Turpentine,  "  »  17,126,  "  836 

Leaving  stocks  in  Port  of  Spirits  Turpentine, -7,299  barrels  ;  Rosins, 
72,166  barrels  ;  Tar,  2,640  barrels,  and  Crude  Turpentine,  2,842  barrels. 

Pitch  is  manufactured  in  sufficient  quantity  only  to  supply  the  demand, 
and  the  reputation  of  ';Wilmington  Pitch"  is  excelled  by  none.  The 
manufacture  of  this  article  is  confined  to  the  distillers  of  Turpentine  in 
this  city,  very  little  being  made  in  the  country. 

These  articles  alone  show  material  to  occupy  quite  a  fleet  of  vessels. 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be  stated  that  no  vessel  has  ever  been  obliged 
from  choice  to  leave  this  Port  in  ballast  ! 

The  Timber  and  Lumber  trade,  though  not  what  it  was  fifteen  years 
since,  has  steadily  increased  since  the  war,  and  should  reach  and  exceed 
its  former  figures. 

Our  Shingles,  (Cypress  and  Juniper,  or  Cedar,)  have  an  established 
reputation  in  the  Northern  and  We3t  India  markets,  and  may  be  had  in 
quantity  to  suit  any  demand,  from  the  wide  extended  and  heavily  tim- 
bered swamps  on  our  water  courses  and  Railways. 

Staves  could  be  had  of  the  best  white  or  red  oak  to  supply  any  demand. 
At  present  they  are  called  for  almost  entirely  for  home  consumption. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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TEE  ORPHAN  ASYLUM  AT  OXFORD,  N.  C. 
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This  institution  is  the  property  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons,  and 
its  benefits  are  magnanimously  offered  to  the  most  needy  orphans 
whether  their  fathers  were  Masons,  or  not. 

The  Grand  Lodge  says  :  "The  design  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  shall 
be  to  protect,  train  and  educate  indigent  and  promising  orphan  chil- 
dren, to  be  received  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12  years,  who  have  no 
parents,  nor  property,  nor  near  relatives  able  to  assist  them.  They 
shall  not  be  received  for  a  shorter  time  than  two  years.  In  extraordi- 
nary cases  the  Superintendent  may  receive  children  outside  the  ages 
specified."  5 
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"Unsolved,  That  all  benevolent  societies  and  individuals  are  hereby 
cordially  invited  and  requested  to  co-operate  with  us  in  providing 
funds  and  supplies  for  feeding,  clothing  and  educating  indigent  and 
promising  orphan  children  at  the  Asylum  at  Oxford."' 

In  many  counties  the  grand  juries  disregard  the  law  relating  to  or- 
phans, and  the  Commissioners  order  the  overseer  of  the  poor  to  ''give 
all  orphans  to  the  first  that  apply  for  them."  In  this  way  it  comes  to 
pass  that  anxiety  to  avoid  expense  and  the  extraordinary  demand  for 
labor  combine  to  deprive  friendless  orphans  of  their  inalienable  rights, 
and  to  deny  them  the  privilege  of  learning  to  read  either  the  laws  of 
their  country,  or  the  Commandments  of  their  Maker.  In  some  instan- 
ces the  daughters  of  dead  soldiers  have  been  put  out  as  servants  in  ne- 
gro families.  This  has  been  done,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  a  civil- 
ized and  christian  country  !  Shame  on  such  a  mockery  of  civilization 
and  such  a  counterfeit  of  Christianity  !  The  Orphan  Asylum  goes  in- 
to huts  and  hedges  and  gathers  the  poor  and  promising  children  into  its 
fold,  feeds  them,  clothes  them,  and  gives  them  the  rudiments  of  a  good 
English  education.  The  boys,  when  discharged,  learn  useful  trades 
and  find  profitable  employment.  The  girls  readily  obtain  good  wages 
in  respectable  families,  where  decorous  deportment,  and  industrious 
habits  may  improve  their  condition  and  prospects. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  our  people  that  such  an  institution  is  support- 
ed by  voluntary  contributions,  without  any'^paid  agent  in  the  field. 
Churches  of  various  denominations,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  Good  Templars,  Friends  of  Temperance,  and 
benevolent  individuals  not  connected  with  any  organization,  are  gen- 
erously co-operating  with  the  Masons  in  the  orphan  work. 

Boxes,  bags  and  bundles  are  sent  by  the  usual  routes  "of  freight. 
Small  packages  go  by  Express.  Checks  and  registered  letters  are  sent 
to  the  Superintendent. 


THE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


The  following  compilation  of  the  School  Law  of  North  Carolina  with 
explanatory  notes  was  prepared  for  publication  by  Alex.  McIver, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  sections  of  the  Constitu- 
tion are  numbered  as  in  the  Constitution  ;   the  sections  of  the  law  are 
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re-arranged  under  appropriate  heads  and  numbered  in  order  from  the 
beginning  : 

By  the  State  Constitution,  Article  IX,  Section  1  :     Religion,  morality 

and  knowledge,  being  necessary  to  ^ood  government  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encour- 
aged. 

Sec.  2.  The  General  Assembly  at  its  first  session  under  this  Constitu- 
tion, shall  provide  by  taxation  and  otherwise  for  a  general  and  uniform 
system  of  public  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  the 
children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years. 

Sec.  3.  Each  county  of  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient 
number  of  districts,  in  which  one  or  more  public  schools  shall  be  main- 
tained at  least  four  months  in  every  year;  and  if  the  Commissioner-  of 
any  county  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  aforesaid  requirements  of  this 
section,  they  shall  be  liable  to  indictment. 

STATE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION. 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  Article  IX, 

Section  7.  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,. 
Treasurer,  Auditor,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  Attorney 
General  shall  constitute  a  State  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  8.  The  Governor  shall  be  President,  and  the  Superintendent  of ' 
Public  Instruction  shall  be  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  9.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  succeed  to  all  the  powers  and 
trusts  of  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Literary  Eund  of  Xorth 
Carolina,  and  shall  have  full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  free  public  schools  and  the  educational 
fund  of  the  State  ;  but  all  acts,  rules  and  regulations  of  said  Board  may 
be  altered,  amended  or  repealed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  when  so 
altered,  amended  or  repealed,  they  shall  not  be  re-enacted  by  the  Board. 

Section  1.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  meet  at  such  times 
as  a  majority  of  the  members  may  appoint :  Provided,  That  the  Gov- 
ernor may  call  a  meeting  at  any  time. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  Board  of  Education  may,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
same  shall  accumulate,  invest  the  public  school  funds  in  United  States 
bonds. 

Sec.  3.  The  State  Auditor  shall  keep  a  separate  and  distinct  account 
of  the  public  school  funds  and  of  the  interest  and  income  thereof,  and 
also  of  such  moneys  as  may  be  raised  by  State,  county  and  capitation 
tax,  or  otherwise,  for  school  purposes.  He  shall  draw  his  warrants  on 
the  State  Treasurer  in  favor  of  any  county  treasurer,  whenever  such, 
county  treasurer  shall  present  an  order  from  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  Treasurer  shall  be  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  Board: 
of  Education. 

Sec.  5.  The  State  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  hold  as  a  special  deposit- 
all  school  funds  paid  into  the  Treasury,  and  pay  them  out  only  on  the 
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warrant  of  the  State  Auditor,  issued  on  the  order  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  in  favor  of  a  county  treasurer,  which  warrant,  duly  indorsed 
by  the  county  treasurer  in  whose  favor  it  is  drawn,  shall  be  the  only  valid 
voucher  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  disbursement  of  school 
funds. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  on  the 
first  day  of  January  of  every  year,  to  apportion  among  the  several  coun- 
ties of  the  State  all  the  school  funds  which  may  then  he  in  the  treasury 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  order  a  warrant  for  the  lull  appor- 
tionment to  each  county,  upon  the  requisition  of  each  county  treasurer, 
approved  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  county  board  of  education. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  recommend  the  course 
of  study  to  be  pursued,  the  text  hooks  and  other  means  of  instruction  to 
be  used  in  the  public  schools  :  Provided,  That  no  sectarian  or  political 
text  books  or  influences  shall  be  used  in  any  public  school. 

THE  COUNTY  EOAED  OF  EDUCATION. 

Explanatory  Note. — By  the  Constitution  of  the  State  the  County 
•Commissioners  who  constitute  the  County  Boards  of  Education,  have 
supervision  and  control  of  the  public  schools  in  their  respective  counties. 

Sec.  8.  The  county  commissioners  of  each  county  shall  constitute  a 
board  of  education  for  the  county.  The  chairman  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners shall  be  the  chairman,  the  register  of  deeds  the  secretary,  and  the 
county  treasurer  the  treasurer  of  the  county  board  of  education. 

Sec.  9.  The  county  board  of  education  shall  have  supervision  of  the 
public  schools  in  their  respective  counties,  shall  decide  all  controversies 
relating  to  the  boundaries  of  school  districts,  or  which  may  arise  upon 
the  construction  of  the  school  law,  and  shall  see  that  the  school  law  is 
enforced.  An  appeal,  however,  may  be  taken  from  any  decision  of  a 
county  board  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  10.  In  all  cases  in  which  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  county  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  secretary  to  send  up  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  and  evidence 
in  the  case,  together  with  the  written  statements  of  the  parties. 

Sec.  11.  The  county  board  of  education  of  each  county  shall  hold  two 
regular  meetings  every  year  on  the  first  Mondays  of  February  and  Au- 
gust for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  : 
.Provided,  That  the  chairman  may  call  a  meeting  of  the  board  at  any 
time.  At  each  regular  meeting  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  ex- 
amine the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  county  treasurer,  and  audit  his  ac- 
counts, and  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  a  full  ac- 
count of  all  school  funds  received  and  disbursed  by  the  county  treasurer. 

Sec.  12.  The  county  board  of  education  of  every  county  shall,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  February  of  each  year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practica- 
ble, apportion  among  the  several  townships  in  the  county,  according  to 
number  of  children  in  each  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years, 
(which  number  shall  be  ascertained  by  a  census  to  be  taken  by  the  school 
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committee  and   reported  to  the  county  board  of  education,)  all  school 
funds  which  may  then  be  in  the  possession  of  or  due  to  the  county  tr< 
urer,  specifying  how  much  thereof  is  apportioned  to  the  children  of  each 
race,  and  give  notice  thereof  to  the  school  committees  of  the  several  to 

ships  of  the  county.  And  the  school  committees  in  the  several  townships 
shall  apportion  the  same  in  like  manner  among  the  several  school 
tricts,  and  publish  the  same  by  an  advertisement  posted  on  the  court 
house  door  of  each  county,  and  furnish  the  county  treasurer  with  the 
amounts  thus  apportioned  among  the  several  school  districts,  and  the 
amount  that  each  district  is  entitled  to.  The  sums  thus  apportioned  to 
the  several  townships  shall  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  school  com- 
mittees thereof  fur  payment  of  the  school  expenses  mentioned  in  this  act: 
Provided,  however,  That  in  no  case  shall  the  school  fund  thus  apportion- 
ed to  either  race  be  expended  for  the  education  of  the  other  race:  And 
provided  further,  That  so  much  of  said  school  fund  as  shall  not  be  ex- 
pended in  any  school  district  for  the  education  of  the  race  for  which  it- 
was  apportioned  in  any  year,  shall  be  added  to  the  final  apportionment 
to  said  race  in  said  school  districts  for  the  succeeding  year. 

It'  the  pupils  of  any  public  school  reside  in  different  townships,  the 
school  committees  of  each  shall  give  an  order  to  the  teacher  for  such  part 
of  the  amount  due  him  as  is  proportionate  to  the  number  of  pupils  at- 
tending his  school  from  their  township. 

BOARD     OF     EXAMINERS. 

Sec.  13.  The  county  board  of  education  of  each  county  shall  appoint 
three  residents  of  their  county  of  good  moral  character  and  suitable  at- 
tainments, who  shall  be  styled  "  The  Board  of  Examiners,"  one  of  whom 
shall  be  designated  as  chairman.  They  shall  hold  their  office  one  year, 
and  until  their  successors  are  appointed.  If  a  vacancy  should  at  any 
time  occur  in  the  board  of  examiners,  the  same  shall  be  filled  by  the 
County  board  of  education. 

Sec.  14.  The  board  of  examiners  of  each  county  shall  examine  all  ap- 
plicant? for  teachers'  certificates  at  the  court  house  of  the  county  on  the 
first  Thursday  of  January  and  July  every  year,  and  continue  the  exami- 
nation from  day  to  day  during  the  remainder  of  the  week,  if  necessary, 
till  all  applicants  are  examined.  They  shall  grant  certificates  to  all  ap- 
plicants of  sufficient  mural  and  mental  qualification.  The  board  of  ex- 
aminers shall  give  certificates  in  three  degrees  as  follows  :  If  applicants 
are  qualified  to  teach  classes  in  the  higher  branches  of  English  they  shall 
receive  certificates  of  the  first  grade;  if  qualified  to  teach  only  in  the 
ordinary  branches  of  English,  they  shall  be  given  a  certificate  of  the 
second  grade;  and  all  applicants  qualified  to  teach  primary  classes  only, 
shall  be  given  certificates  of  the  third  grade.  If  an}T  person  shall  apply 
for  an  examination  and  certificate  at  any  other  time,  the  applicant  shall 
pay  the  board  of  examiners  a  fee  of  one  dollar.  If  the  board  of  exam- 
iners should  become  satisfied  that  any  person  to  whom  a  teachers'  certi- 
ficate has  been  granted  is  guilty  of  any  immoral  or  disreputable  conduct, 
or  is  neglectful  of  or  in   any  way   incompetent   to  the  discharge  of  the 
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duties  of  a  teacher,  they  shall  revoke  the  certificate  and  give  notice  to 
the  secretary  of  the  county  board  of  education. 

Sec.  15.  The  board  of  examiners  shall  deliver  to  the  secretary  of  the 
county  board  of  edncation  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  of  every 
year,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  teachers  to  whom  they  gave  certificates  du- 
ring the  year,  also  abstract  statement  of  the  number,  race  and  sex  of  the 
teachers,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

Sec.  16.  Each  member  of  the  board  of  examiners  who  shall  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  receive  as  a  compensation  for  his  ser- 
vices two  dollars  a  day  for  every  day  he  may  be  actually  engaged  in  the 
examination  of  teachers  at  the  times  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth  section 
of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  each 
county  board  ot  education  to  draw  an  order  on  the  county  treasurer  for 
the  amount  due  each  member  of  the  board  of  examiners  by  virtue  of  this 
section,  payable  to  said  examiners.  This  order  shall  be  paid  by  the 
county  treasurer  out  of  the  school  fund. 

SCHOOL   COMMITTEES . 

By  the  State  Constitution,  Article  YII, 

Section  5.  There  shall  be  biennially  elected  in  every  township  a  school 
committee  consisting  of  three  persons,  whose  duty  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

Sec.  17.  In  each  township  there  shall  be  biennially  elected  by  the  quali- 
fied voters  thereof  a  school  committee  of  throe  persons,  whose  duties  shall 
be  as  prescribed  in  this  act.  If  there  should  at  any  time  be  a  failure  to 
elect  school  committeemen  in  any  township,  or  if  a  vacancy  should  at  any 
time  occur,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  to  ap- 
point suitable  residents  of  the  township  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  the  per- 
sons thus  appointed  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  school 
committee  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  18.  The  school  committee  of  each  township  shall  be  a  body  cor- 
porate by  the  name   and  style  of  uThe   School  Committee  of   Township 

,  in  the  county  ot ,"  as  the  case  may.  be,  and  in    that  name 

shall  be  capable  of  purchasing  and  holding  real  and  personal  estate,  and 
of  selling  and  transferring  the  same  for  school  purposes,  and  of  prosecut- 
ing and  defending  suits  for  and  against  the  corporation.  All  conveyances 
shall  be  to  them  and  their  successors  in  office. 

Sec.  19.  The  school  committee  of  each  township,  within  fifteen  days 
after  their  election  or  appointment,  shall  meet  at  some  convenient  point 
within  the  township,  and  organize  by  electing  one  of  their  number  chair- 
man, and  another  of  their  number  clerk  of  the  school  committee. 

Sec.  20.  The  school  committee  of  each  township,  within  fifteen  days 
after  their  election  or  appointment,  shall  meet  at  some  convenient  point 
within  the  township,  and  organize  by  electing  one  ot  their  number  chair- 
man, and  another  of  their  committee  clerk  of  the  school  committee. 

Sec.  20.  The  school  committee  shall  be  exnmpt  from  militarv  duty, 
from  working  the  public  roads,  and  from   serving  on  juries,  and  shall  re- 
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ceive  no  other  compensation  for  their  services.     Before  entering  upor;  * 
duties  of  their  office  they  shall  take  an  oath   before  a  Justice  of  the  IV 
for  the  faithful  discbarge  of  the  duties  of  that  office. 

Sec.  21.  The  form  of  oath  to  be  taken  by  every  echool  committeeman 
before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  shall  be  in  the  following 
words  :  "I,  A.  R,  do  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  well  and  truly  execnte 
the  office  of  school  committeeman  according  to  the  best  of  my  skill  and 
ability  according  to  law  ;  so  help  me  God." 

Sec.  22.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  of  each  township  to 
take  and  return  to  the  county  board  of  education  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  August  in  every  year  a  full  and  accurate  census  of  the  child 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  giving  the  number  in  pa 
schools,  and  the  number  who  attend  no  echool,  designating  the  race  and 
sex  in  all  cases.  They  shall  also  report  the  number  ot  public  school 
houses  and  the  number  of  private  school  houses,  and  the  number  of  acad- 
emies and  colleges  in  each  township. 

Sec.  23.  The  school  committee  of  the  several  townships  shall  lay  off 
their  respective  townships  into  convenient  school  districts,  consulting  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  convenience  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  wishes 
of  persons  interested,  and  disregarding  the  township  boundaries  where 
convenience  require  it.  They  shall  designate  the  districts  by  number,  as 
school  district  No.  1,  school  district  No.  2,  o\rc.,  of  township 
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the  case  may  be  :  Provided,  That  where  a  district  lies  in  two  or  more 
townships  it  shall  be  designated  as  a  school  district  Xo. of  the  town- 
ship in  which  the  school  house  is  situated  ;  and  the  commissioners  of  ad- 
joining counties  shall  have  power  in  case  of  great  inconvenience  to  ar- 
range for  the  sending  of  pupils  to  school  across  the  lines  ot  such  counties 
and  provide   for  their  payment  from  the  fund  of  their  school  district. 

Sec.  2-i.  The  school  committee  shall  consult  the  convenience  of  the 
white  residents  in  settling  the  boundaries  of  districts  for  white  schools, 
and  ot  colored  residents  in  settling  the  boundaries  for  colored  school?. 
The  schools  of  the  two  races  shall  be  separate  ;  the  districts  the  same  or 
not,  according  to  the  convenience  of  parties  concerned.  In  cases  where 
there  are  two  sets  of  districts  in  a  township  they  shall  be  designated  a? 
school  districts  numbers  one,  two,  three,  etc..  for  white  schools,  or  school 
districts,  numbers  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  for  colored  schools,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  township  of  etc.,  as  before  stated. 

Sec.  25.  The  school  committee  may  receive  any  gift,  grant,  donation 
or  devise  made  for  the  use  ot  any  school  or  schools  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  in  their  corporate  capacity  they  shall  be  and  are  hereby  entrns- 
ted  with  the  care  and  custody  of  all  school  houses,  school  house  sites, 
grounds,  books,  apparatus,  or  other  public  school  property  belonging  to 
their  respective  jurisdiction,  with  full  power  to  control  the  same  as  they 
may  deem  best  for  the  interest  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation. When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  any  school  house, 
school  house  sites,  or  other  public  school  property  has  become  unnecessary 
for  public  school  purposes,  they  shall  return  the  land  to  the  original  ow- 
ner, his  heirs  or  assigns,  if  he  or  they  so  desire  on  the  payment  of  first 
cost,  and  remove  or  sell  the  building  after  advertisement  for  twenty  days 
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at  three  public  places  in  the  townships.  The  deed  tor  the  property  thus 
sold  shall  be  executed  by  the  chairman  and  clerk  of  the  committee,  and 
proceeds  of  the  sale  shall  be  paid  to  the  township  treasurer  for  the  school 
expenses  in  the  township. 

Sec.  26.  The  school  committee  may  receive  suitable  sites  fur  school 
houses  by  donation  or  purchase.  In  the  latter  case  they  shall  report  the 
price  to  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  county  board  of  education.  If 
the  latter  are  satisiied  that  the  price  is  not  excessive  they  shall  approve 
the  order  of  the  committee  on  the  county  treasurer,  which  said  commit- 
tee are  authorized  to  give  for  the  purchase  money  iu  favor  of  the  grantor 
of  the  land,  and  upon  payment  of  the  order  the  title  to  said  site  shall  vest 
in  the  committee  and  their  successors  in  office.  Whenever  the  commit- 
tee are  unable  to  obtain  a  suitable  site  for  a  school  by  gift  or  purchase, 
they  shall  report  to  the  county  commissioners,  and  the  latter  shall  there- 
upon appoint  three  disinterested  citizens,  who  shall  layoff  not  more  than 
one  acre,  and  assess  the  cash  value  thereof,  and  report  their  proceedings 
to  the  county  commissioners.  If  said  report  is  confirmed  by  the  commis- 
sioners, the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  for  the 
county  shall  approve  the  order  which  the  township  school  committee 
shall  give  on  the  county  treasurer  in  favor  of  the  owner  of  the  land  thus 
laid  off,  and  upon  payment  or  offer  of  payment  of  this  order,  the  title  to 
said  land  shall  vest  in  the  school  committee  and  their  successors  in  office: 
Provided,  That  improved  land  shall  not  be  condemned  under  the  provis- 
ions of  this  section  ;  and  provided  further,  That  any  person  aggrieved 
by  the  action  of  said  commissioners,  may  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  county  in  which  said  land  is  situate,  upon  giving  bond  to  secure  said 
commissioners  against  such  costs  as  they  may  incur  on  account  of  said 
appeal  not  being  prosecuted  with  effect. 

Sec.  27.  Every  school  to  which  aid  shall  be  given  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  a  public  school,  to  which  children  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twenty  one  years  shall  be  admitted  free  of  any  charge,  subject  to 
the  restrictions  contained  in  section  twenty. 

Sec.  28.  The  school  committee  shall  have  the  authority  to  employ  and 
dismiss  teachers  of  the  schools  within  their  townships,  and  shall  determine 
the  pay  per  month  to  be  paid  the  same  ;  Provided,  however,  That  teach- 
ers of  the  first  grade  shall  not  receive  out  of  the  school  fund  more  than 
two  dollars  per  day  ;  of  the  second  grade  not  more  than  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  day  ;  and  of  the  thirdd  grade  not  more  than  one 
dollar  per  day,  but  no  teacher  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  a  less 
less  term  than  one  month.  Xo  committeeman  shall  be  a  teacher.  Xor 
shall  any  committeeman  in  any  way  be  interested  by  contract  or  other 
wi^e  in  the  erection  or  repairing  of  any  school  house  in  his  'district. 

Sec.  29.  The  school  committees  of  each  township  shall  annually  make 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  maintaining  the  schools 
within  their  jurisdiction  for  a  period  not  less  than  four  months,  and  a  cer- 
tified report  of  said  estimate  shall  be  made  to  county  commissioners  on 
or  before  the  regular  meeting  in  February  :  Provided,  That  the  first  es- 
timate and  report  as  herein  required  shall  be  made  on  or  before  the  first 
Monday  in  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  three. 
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TEACHERS. 

Sec.  30.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  teachers  of  free  public  school-;  to 
maintain  good  order  and  discipline  in  their  respective  schools,  to  enc  Mir- 
age morality,  industry  and  neatness  in  all  their  pupils,  and  to  teach  thor- 
oughly all  brandies  which  they  profess  to  teach.  It*  any  pupil  should 
wilfully  and  persistently  violate  the  rules  of  school,  such  pupil  may  be 
dismissed  by  the  teacher  for  the  current  term. 

Sec.  31.  Every  teacher  or  principal  of  a  school  to  which  aid  shall  be 
given  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  keep  a  daily  record  of  all  ab- 
sences ut' pupils  and  of  the  grade  in  scholarship  and  deportment  of  each. 
The  grade  in  scholarship  shall  be  indicated  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4-  ^nd 
5  ;  1  representing  the  highest  or  first  grade,  and  5  the  lowest,  and  the 
three  intermediate  numbers  the  three  intermediate  grades.  The  grades 
in  deportment  shall  be  represented  by  the  same  numbers  and  in  the  same 
order.  At  the  end  of  every  term  every  teacher  of  a  public  school  shall 
deliver  to  the  county  treasurer  a  statement  of  the  length  of  the  term  of 
the  school,  of  the  race,  number,  sex  and  average  attendance  of  pupils,  and 
the  name  of  the  district  and  township  in  which  the  school  was  taught. 

Sec.  32.  At  the  middle  and  end  of  every  four  months'  term  of  a  public 
school,  the  teacher  or  principal  of  the  school  shall  exhibit  to  the  school 
committee  of  the  township  a  statement  of  the  number  of  pupils,  their 
average  attendance,  the  length  of  the  term  and  the  time  taught.  He 
shall  also  exhibit  a  teachers'  certificate,  dated  within  one  year  of  the  time. 
If  the  committee  are  satisfied  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  complied 
with,  they  shall  give  an  order  on  the  county  treasurer,  payable  to  the 
teacher  for  the  sum  due  his  school  for  the  time  taught.  But  they  shall 
in  no  case  give  such  an  order  unless  the  teacher  produce  a  certificate  of 
mental  and  moral  qualifications  from  the  board  of  examiners,  dated 
within  one  year  of  the  time. 

Sec.  33.  Every  person  who  shall  willfully  interrupt  or  disturb  any  pub- 
lic or  private  school,  or  any  meeting  lawfully  and  peaceably  held  for  the 
purpose  of  literary  or  scientific  improvement,  either  within  or  without 
the  place  where  such  school  or  meeting  is  held,  or  injure  any  school 
building,  or  deface  any  school  furniture,  apparatus  or  other  school  prop- 
erty, shad  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  31.  The  school  year  shall  begin  July  first,  and  end  June  thirtieth. 

Sec.  35.  All  acts,  rules  and  regulations  heretofore  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  relation  to  free  public  schools  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  repealed.     This  section  was  ratified  February  12th,  1ST!. 

EXPLANATORY    NOTE. 

The  rules  and  regulations  which  were  repealed  by  this  act,  provide 
substantially  as  follows: 

That  each  school  district  shall  contain  an  area  equal  to  from  four  to 
seven  miles  square. 
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That  the  school  districts  shall  be  as  nearly  square  in  form  as  the  con- 
venience of  neighborhoods  and  the  situation  of  the  several  localities  will 
permit. 

That  the  school  house  shall  be  as  near  the  centre  of  the  school  popula- 
tion of  the  districts  as  practicable. 

That  the  people  of  each  district  shall  elect  three  suitable  persons  dis- 
trict trustees,  each  race  electing  its  own  trustees. 

That  the  district  trustees  shall  solicit  contributions  to  pay  half  the  cost 
of  building,  repairing  and  iurnishing  the  school  house,  and  to  supple- 
ment the  money*  due  the  district ;  determine  the  time  at  which  the  public 
school  shall  begin  ;  recommend  a  teacher  who  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  the  district,  and  assist  the  school  committee  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  district  school. 

"  The  law  intends  that  the  highest  prices,  to  wit :  $20,  830  and  8^0,  a 
month,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  teacher,  shall  be  paid  only  for 
schools  in  which  twenty  or  more  pupils  are  taught.  If  the  number  of 
pupils  is  le^s  than  twenty,  the  highest  prices  which  may  be  paid  out  of 
the  Public  School  Funds  are :  To  a  teacher  who  holds  a  third  grade  cer- 
tificate, cne  dollar  a  month  for  each  pupil ;  to  a  teacher  who  holds  a  sec- 
ond grade  certificate,  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  month  for  each  pupil ;  to  a 
teacher  who  holds  a  first  grade  certificate,  two  dollars  a  month  for  each 
pupil,  counting  the  number  of  pupils  in  all  cases  by  their  average  at- 
tendance. 

These  rules  \md  regulations  having  been  repealed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, cannot,  be  re-enacted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  As  they 
relate,  however,  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  school  system,  they  are 
published  as  a  general  guide  to  school  committees  and  county  school  offi- 
cers, so  far  as  they  may  see  fit  to  adopt  and  apply  them.  They  are  not, 
however,  of  any  binding  obligation. 

THE    COUNTY    TREASURER. 

Sec.  30.  The  county  treasurer  of  each  county  shall  receive  and  disburse 
all  public  school  funds.  But  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
he  shall  execute  fi  bond  with  sufficient  security  in  double  the  amount  of 
money  which  may  eome  into  his  possession  during  any  year  of  his  official 
term,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as  treasurer  of  the -county 
board  of  education.  The  county  commissioners  shall  from  time  to  time, 
if  necessary,  require  the  county  treasurer  to  give  bond  and  sufficient  se- 
curity by  additional  bond  or  bonds,  so  as  to  secure  the  faithful  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  funds,  and  in  default  thereof,  the  commissioners  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  37.  All  orders  upon  the  county  treasurer  for  school  money  for  the 
payment  of  teachers,  the  purchase  of  sites  for  school  houses,  and  for  half 
the  cost  of  building,  repairing  and  furnishing  school  houses,  shall  be 
signed  by  the  school  committee  of  the  township  in  which  the  school  is 
taught,  or  in  which  the  site  or  school  house  is  situated,  which  orders, 
duly  indorsed  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  same  are  payable,  shall  be  the 
only  valid  vouchers  in  the  hands  of  county  treasurers  for  disbursements 
of  school  money. 
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Sec.  3S.  ihe  county  treasurer  of  such  county  shall  receive  such  amount 
of  commissions  as  are  now  allowed  by  section  two,  chapter  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine,  acts  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  and  -»ne 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one,  on  the  entire  amount  of  school 
funds  which  may  pass  through  his  hands  each  year,  hut  he  shall  stare  the 
amount  of  his  commissions  in  his  annual  statement  to  the  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  provided  for  in  this  act.  The  secretary 
of  each  county  board  ot  education  shall  receive  such  compensation  for 
his  services  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  county  commissioners,  which  .-hall 
be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund. 

Sec.  39.  The  county  treasurer  of  each  county  shall  report  to  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  on  the  first  day  of  July  of  each  year, 
the  entire  amount  of  school  money  received  by  him  during  the  preceding 
school  year,  the  several  sources  from  which  it  was  derived,  and  the  dis- 
bursements thereof  made  by  him,  designating  the  sums  paid  for  schools 
for  the  white  and  colored  children  respectively,  for  school  house  sues  in 
the  several  townships.  At  the  same  time  he  shall  report  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  the  number  of  public  schools  taught  in  the 
county  during  the  year  for  each  race,  the  number  of  pupils  of  each  race, 
their  average  attendance,  the  number  of  males  and  the  number  of  fe- 
males, according  to  the  reports  made  to  him  by  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

THE    SECRETARY. 

Sec.  40.  The  secretary  shall  record  all  the  proceedings  of  the  county 
board  of  education,  issue  all  notices  and  orders  pertaining  to  the  public 
schools,  school  houses,  sites  or  districts,  which  notices  or  orders  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  serve,  and  record  all  school  statistics  which  shall 
be  reported  to  him  by  school  committees  and  boards  of  examiners  in  a 
book  to  be  furnished  by  the  county  commissioners  for  the  purpose. 

Sec.  41.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education 
for  each  county  to  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  October  of  every  year,  full  and  accurate  statistics, 
showiug  the  race,  sex  and  number  of  teachers  as  reported  to  him  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  also  the  number  of  school  children  in  the 
county,  as  reported  to  the  county  board  of  education  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  And  if  any  secretary  of  a  county  board  of  education  shall 
fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  at  the  time  above  stated, 
he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  his  county,  he  shall  be  tined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars 
and  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  less  than  one 
month,  or  more  than  six  months  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 


SCHOOL    MONEY. 


Sec.  42  The  share  of  the  public  school  fund  arising  from  the  increase 
thereof  by  investment  or  otherwise  to  which  each  county  may  be  entitled, 
shall  be  paid  tothe  county  treasurer  or  his  lawful  attorney,  upon  the  or- 
der of  the  board  of  education  and  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor,  and  in  like 
manner  shall  payments  from  the  school  fund  be  made. 
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Sec.  43.  All  State  and  county  capitation  taxes  which  shall  be  levied 
and  collected  for  school  purposes  shall  be  collected  an  j  paid  to  the  coun- 
ty treasurer  of  the  counties  respectively  in  which  the  same  are  collected. 
at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  rules,  regulations  and  penalties  as 
are  or  may  be  prescribed  fur  the  collection  and  payment  of  county  taxes, 
and  shall  constitute  a  revenue  and  fund  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  in  said  counties  respectively,  and  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose.  The  sheriff  or  other  person  collecting  such  taxes  shall  take  the 
duplicate  receipts  ot  the  county  treasurer  for  such  payments,  one  copy  of 
which  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Auditor  of  the  State  \  Provided,  That 
in  his  settlement  with  the  sheriff  for  the  taxes  mentioned  in  this  section, 
the  county  treasurer  shall  only  receive  money. 

Sec.  44.  All  the  school  funds  which  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  the 
school  orders  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two,  shall  be  ad- 
ded to  the  school  fund  for  the  counties  for  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-three.  And  the  school  funds  for  any  year  which  may  not  be 
required  for  the  school  expenses  of  that  year,  shall  be  added  to  the  school 
fund  for  the  following  year. 

Sec.  45.  In  addition  to  the  State  and  county  capitation  taxes,  appro- 
priated by  the  Constitution,  and  other  revenues  heretofore  provided  by 
law  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected 
every  year  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public  schools  eight  and 
one-third  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property  and  credits 
in  the  State,  and  twenty-five  cents  on  every  poll  in  addition  to  the  taxes 
in  the  revenue  law. 

Sec.  46.  If  the  tax  levied  in  this  act  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  shall  be  insufficient  to  maintain  one  or  more  schools  in  each  town- 
ship for  the  period  of  four  months  then  the  county  commissioners  of  each 
county  may  levy  annually  a  special  tax  to  supply  the  deficiency  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  said  schools  for  the  said  period  of  four 
months.  The  said  taxes  shall  be  collected  by  the  sheriff  in  money,  and 
he  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  liabilities  for  the  collection  and  account- 
ing for  said  tax  as  he  is  or  may  be  by  law  in  regard  to  other  county  taxes. 
The  said  tax  shall  be  levied  on  all  property,  credits  and  pulls  of  the  coun- 
ty, ar.d  in  the  assessment  of  the  amount  upon  each  of  the  commissioners 
shall  observe  the  constitutional  equation  of  taxation  ;  and  the  fund  thus 
raised  shall  be  appropriated  in  the  couutv  in  which  it  is  collected  as  pro- 
vided in  section  thirty  one  of  this  act  :  Provided,  That  the  question  of 
the  levy  and  collection  of  said  tax  shall  have  first  been  submitted  to  the 
vote  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  county  at  an  election  t>  be  held  at  the 
different  election  precincts  of  the  county,  under  rules  and  regulations  to 
be  fixed  by  the  commissioners,  and  conforming  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  conducting  other  elections,  except  that  no  new 
registration  need  be  made,  but  the  registration  books  of  the  next  preced- 
ing general  election  may  be  used.  The  penalties  for  illegal  and  fraudu- 
lent voting  shall  be  the  same  as  provided  in  annual  elections. 

SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC    IN3TEUCTI0X. 

Sec.  47.    The   Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction  shall  have  the 
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school  laws  of  the  State  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed  to 

all  school  officers  in  the  State,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  April,  of  this 
year;  shall  have  printed  all  the  forms  necessary  and  proper  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act,  and  shall  look  after  the  school  interest  of  the  State  at 
large,  and  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  on  or  before  the  third 
Monday  of  November  of  every  year,  which  report  shall  gi  e  information 
and  statistics  of  the  public  schools,  and  recommend  such  improvement  in 
the  school  law  as  may  occur  to  him  ;  lie  shall  keep  his  office  at  the  -  " 
of  government,  and  shall  sign  ail  requisitions  on  the  Auditor  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  out  of  the  State  Treasury  for  school  purposes;  copies  of 
his  acts  and  decisions,  and  of  all  papers  kept  in  his  office  and  an:  he  ti- 
cated  by  his  signature  and  official  seal,  shall  be  of  the  same  force  and 
validity  as  the  originial.  Pie  shall  be  furnished  with  such  room,  fuel  and 
stationery  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  office  as  heretofore. 

EXPLANATORY    NOTES. 

School  Juinds. 

The  law  appropriates  annually  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
State  and  county  capitation  taxes,  a  property  tax  of  eight  and  one-third 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  worth  of  all  the  property  and  credits  in  the 
State,  all  taxes  on  auctioneers  and  licenses  to  retail  spirituous  liquors  and 
the  income  from  the  permanent  school  fund  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  free  public  schools. 

If  this  money  is  properly  and  economically  applied,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  free  public  school  from  two  to  three  months  each  year  in 
every  school  district  in  the  State.  If  along  with  any  balance  which  may 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  county  treasurer,  it  shall  be  insufficient  to 
maintain  schools  four  months,  the  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  county 
commissioners  to  levy  a  special  tax  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  levy  and  collection  of  such  additional  school  tax,  however. 
must  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  county.  If  in  any 
county  the  vote  shall  be  against  the  additional  tax,  the  only  school  fund 
in  such  county  will  be  that  which  the  law  has  absolutely  provided  as 
above  mentioned. 

Guard  the  School  Money. 

The  county  board  of  education  may  adopt  and  carry  out  any  one  or 
all  of  the  following  rules,  or  others  which  may  occur  to  them  : 

That  no  order  for  school  money  shall  be  paid,  until  it  is  approved  and 
signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  county  board  of  education. 

The  school  money  shall  in  no  case  be  apportioned  to  any  township,  or 
paid  upon  the  order  of  any  school  committee  until  the  school  census  of 
the  township  is  taken  and  reported  as  required  by  law. 

That  the  public  schools  shall  not  be  taught  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  laboring  children  cannot  be  spared  from  the  farm. 
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The  county  board  of  education  may  recommend  the  school  committees 
to  pay  81-5,  $20,  825  or  $30  a  month,  or  any  other  price  or  prices  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  law,  for  the  public  schools  in  their  county.  If 
in  any  instance  the  rule  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Janu- 
ary loth,  1874,  regulating  the  pay  of  the  teacher  in  part  by  the  average 
attendance  of  pupils  is  found  to  work  a  hardship,  or  to  interfere  with  the 
success  of  the  school,  the  county  board  of  education  may  modify  the  rule, 
to  some  extent,  so  as  to  meet  the  full  justice  and  equity  of  such  case. 

The  Pay  of  the  Teachers. 

The  law  fixes  the  highest  limits  of  prices  and  leaves  it  with  the  school 
committee  to  determiue  the  pay  of  the  teachers  within  those  limits.  The 
school  committee  should  respect  any  recommendation  which  the  county 
board  of  education  may  make;  and  each  school  committee  for  itself  may 
determine  that  they  will  pay  $15,  820,  $25  or  8-30  a  month,  or  any  other 
price  within  the  limits  prescribed  by.  law  as  the  price  or  prices  of  teach- 
ing within  the  township.  The  school  committee  should  in  no  case  pre- 
mit  the  public  schools  to  be  taught  at  seasons  of  the  year  when  laboring 
children  cannot  be  spared  from  the  farm. 

School   Census. 

The  county  board  of  education  cannot  apportion  the  school  money  till 
the  census  of  school  children  is  taken  and  reported  to  them.  The  school 
committees  should  therefore  be  prompt  and  accurate  in  taking  and  re- 
porting the  census.  The  law  requires  the  school  committees  to  ;i  report 
the  amounts  of  money  apportioned  among  the  several  school  districts." 
This  requirement  of  the  law  will  be  substantially  complied  with,  if  the 
school  committee  will  report  an  accurate  census  of  each  school  district  of 
the  township.  The  county  board  of  education  may  then  apportion  the 
school  money  directly  among  the  several  districts  in  the  county.  This 
would  be  in  compliance  with  the  law.  When  a  district  lies  partly  in 
two  or  more  townships,  it  should  be  called  district  No.  ,  of  the  town- 
ship in  which  the  school  house  is  situated.  The  census  of  such  district 
should  be  given  by  the  school  committee  of  the  township  in  which  the 
school  house  is  situated,  and  should  state  the  number  of  children  within 
the  district  who  reside  in  the  different  townships. 

The  clerk  of  the  school  committee  should  register  in  the  book  of  school 
records  of  the  township,  an  accurate  census  of  each  school  district  of  the 

township  as  follows:  Under  the  head  of  "school  district  No. ,  for 

white,  or  colored  children,"  as  the  case  may  be,  write  the  names  of  each 
head  of  a  family,  resident  in  the  school  district,  in  a  column  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  page.  On  the  same  horizontal  line  with  each  name 
thus  written,  enter  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  years  in  two  columns:  in  the  first  column  enter  the  number 
of  males;  in  the  second  the  number  of  females.  This  record  of  the 
census  of  each  school  district  should  at  all  times  be  open  to  inspection  by 
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all  residents  of  the  township,  so  that  any  error  it  may  contain  may  be 
corrected. 

School   Districts. 

The  law  requires  that  "  the  school  committees  shall  lay  off  their  re- 
spective townships  into  convenient  school  districts,  consulting,  as  for  as 
practicable,  the  convenience  of  the  neighborhood,  and  disregarding  town- 
ship boundaries  where  convenience  requires  it.''  The  school  districts 
should  be  made  as  large  as  practicable.  Where  they  are  very  small,  two 
or  more  should  be  thrown  together,  to  make  one  good  district.  The 
school  house  should  be  as  near  the  centre  of  the  school  population  of  the 
district  as  practicable.  The  money  apportioned  to  each  district  should 
be  paid  for  the  school  taught  in  that  district  and  no  other.  The  children 
of  each  district  are  entitled  by  law  to  attend  only  the  school  of  their  own 
district  free  of  charge.  Where  the  township  is  not  too  large  it  should 
be  adopted  as  the  school  district,  with  only  one  school  for  each  race,  In 
districts  which  contain  a  large  number  of  children,  two  or  more  teachers 
may  be  employed  in  the  same  school,  and  graded  schools  may  be  estab- 
lished, for  the  support  of  which  assistance  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Peabody  Educational  Fund.  If  a  school  district  is  to  include  parts  of 
two  or  more  townships,  the  school  committees  of  the  several  townships 
interested  shall  agree  upon  the  boundary,  or  if  they  fail  to  agree,  they 
shall  report  the  facts  to  the  county  board  of  education,  and  the  latter 
shall  establish  the  district.  All  matters  of  controversy  relating  to  the 
public  schools  must  be  referred  to  the  county  board  of  education. 

District  School  Money. 

The  school  money  which  is  apportioned  to  each  district  belongs  to  the 
people  of  the  district  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  free  public 
school  fur  the  education  of  their  children.  The  State  does  not  go  into  the 
district  and  establish  a  school  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  district.  It  rather  aids  the  people  to  establish  their  own  school. 
If  the  people  of  a  district  want  a  public  school,  they  must  exert  them- 
selves, and  establish,  maintain  and  support  it.  Otherwise  the  district 
school  money  will  be  virtually  wasted. 

District  Trustees. 

If  in  any  school  district  the  people  prefer  that  the  district  trustees  shall 
continue  to  aid  the  school  committee^n  matters  pertaining  to  the  district 
school,  there  will  be  no  impropriety  in  their  doing  so,  and  the  school 
committee  in  every  such  case  should  respect  the  district  trustees  as  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the  district.  If  the  people  of  any  dis- 
trict should  prefer  not  to  have  district  trustees,  of  course  those  heretofore 
appointed  will  cease  to  act,  and  no  others  will  be  appointed  in  their 
place. 

Alex.  McTver, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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ADDRESS 

DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  STA1E  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION,  July.  1S73. 


ET    FRGF.    WILL:    C.    DOL'B,    OF    GEEEliSBOHO     FEMALE   COLLEGE. 


Quis  doctorem  docebit f  Quia  magisirum  flogellabitt  The  impudent 
presumption  apparent  upon  the  enunciation  of  the  subject  Bnprgested  for 
consideration  at  this  hour,  must  find  its  apology,  if  any  be  deemed  nec- 
essary, in  the  fact  that  the  question  fur  discussion  was  assigned,  without 
consultation  with  the  lecturer,  by  the  management  of  this  Convention, 
and  not  voluntarily  chosen  from  an  assumption  of  experience  or  ability 
to  instruct  k  body  of  gentlemen  confessedly  acknowledged  to  be  without 
superiors  as  educators  in  this  or  any  other  State.  Yet,  aside  from  the 
question  of  taste  in  its  selection,  the  subject  involves  much  that  must  be 
interesting  as  well  as  instructive  to  all  conscientious  teachers,  reaching 
down  to  all  that  is  fundamental  in  the  qualifications  of  an  instructor,  ex- 
tending into  his  inner  consciousness,  and  embracing  his  moral  as  well  as 
his  mental  qualifications  and  training. 

The  teacher  that  cannot  be  taught  is  a  dullard  and  a  dolt,  too  stupid 
to  appreciate  the  responsibility  of  the  position  to  which  he  would  aspire, 
too  presumptuous  to  be  capable  of  admitting  the  possibility  of  any  per- 
sonal deficiencies  in  himself,  and  too  obtuse  to  understand  the  contempt 
he  would  naturally  excite  in  all  well  educated  circles.  The  instructor 
that  vainly  imagines  his  u  one  little  head''  to  contain  all  knowledge,  and 
that  nothing  beyond  is  worth  striving  after,  himself  lacks  the  power  of 
appreciating  that  constant  desire  for  improvement,  that  never  ending 
strife  for  knowledge  and  wisdom,  that  must  form  a  part  of  the  life  and 
pleasure  of  every  teacher  that  feels  there  is  something  else  in  his  calling 
than  a  mere  effort  to  secure  material  results  and  pecuniary  emoluments. 

Baccalaureate  addresses  and  commencement  speeches  are  always  ready 
to  inform  us  that  the  educational  growth  of  a  man  is  not  limited  to  the 
period  of  his  scholastic  discipline  in  college  halls  ;  but  that  he  is  only 
fitted  therein  to  take  his  education  into  his  own  hands;  that  instead  of 
having  his  education  complete,  as  the  world  views  it,  he  has,  in  its  highest 
and  most  appropriate  sense,  only  just  begun  it.  And  as  there  are  thous- 
ands of  teachers  that  have  never  had  the  advantage  of  severe  scholastic 
training,  so  it  must  follow  that  there  exists  a  necessity  for  educational 
discipline  for  all  that  aspire  to  the  position  of  instructors  of  youth,  not 
only  in  the  impossibility  of  any  one  mind  soon,  or  ever,  acquiring  all 
knowledge,  but  also  in  that  inherent  principle  of  our  mental  and  moral 
constitution  that  requires  constant?  growth,  or  otherwise  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  intellectual  decline,  and  a  speedy  paralysis  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind.  At  some  period  of  his  life,  and  all  through  his  life,  the  teacher 
must  be  taught;  his  mind  must  be  stored  with  knowledge,  he  must  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  facts  of  all  knowledge  already  in  existence  or 
that  shall  hereafter  come  into  being :  he  needs  to  be  ever  submitting  all 
the  powers  of  his  intellect  to  such  healthy  exercise  as  shall  adjust  them 
to  a  prompt  and  successful  accomplishment  of  all  that  the  times  and  his 
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position  may  demand  ;  his  moral  faculties  must  be  trained  to  a  thorough 
accord  with  those  high  and  holy  principles  without  which  no  education 
and  no  character  can  be  said  to  be  complete  ;  nor  must  the  social  sic-;  of 
his  character  be  neglected,  for  on  its  due  development  and  exercise  will 
assuredly  depend  the  impress  he  will  leave  upon  pupils  and  upon  society. 

Here  is  a  wide  and  fertile  field  for  some  one  to  cultivate — a  broad  and 
beautiful  landscape  to  be  brought,  in  all  and  through  all  its  details,  into 
perfect  harmony  and  concord — a  rich,  productive  valley  awaiting  the 
tiller's  hand  to  turn  over  and  pulverize  its  fruitful  soil,  and  crowd  it  with 
large  and  useful  growth.  Who,  and  what  shall  accomplish  this  work  \ 
What  tools  shall  be  used?  What  materials  shall  he  employ?  What 
stimulants  shall  he  apply  ?  What  excrescences  shall  he  prune?  What 
new  growths  shall  he  promote?  What  fruits  shall  he  garner  %  What 
weeds  shall  be  destroyed  ?  Quis  doctorem  docebit  f  Quis  magistrum 
fiageUabit  f 

In  one  sense,  and  that  a  very  important  one,  every  teacher  must  be 
his  own  instructor.  No  teacher  can  be  turned  out,  even  from  the  most 
skillful  educational  manufactory,  a  perfect  machine,  warranted  without 
defect  and  to  do  always  and  continuously  perfect  work.  Although  the 
inventive  mechanical  genius  of  our  age  and  especially  of  our  country, 
has  produced  machines  that  can  unerringly  turn  out  the  most  complica- 
ted and  useful  forms  from  the  knottiest  materials,  there  is  no  power  even 
in  the  exhaustless  resources  of  the  human  intellect  and  will,  adequate  to 
the  construction  of  a  teacher,  that  shall  readily,  and  as  if  by  a  kind  of 
mechanical  necessity,  naturally  adjust  himself  to  the  varied,  irregular 
and  complicated  forms  that  the  ever  changing  demands  of  the  times 
and  the  ever  varying  phazes  of  character  may  call  for.  The  teacher 
must  be  ready,  "apt"  to  learn,  intelligent,  in  some  sense  creative,  not 
a  machine  with  known  limits  and  impossibility  of  enlargement — and  to 
become  all  this,  he  must  teach  himself. 

How  shall  he  most  thoroughly  and  in  the  readiest  manner  accomplish 
this?  We  answer,  by,  in  the  first  place,  studying  closely  himself,  in  all 
his  complex  relations  of  mind  and  matter — by  holding  up,  through  his 
own  consciousness,  all  his  intellectual  faculties  to  a  stern  examination, 
ascertaining  the  weak  points,  if  there  be  any,  strengthening  them  by 
proper  culture,  and  remorselessly  subjecting  them  to  such  severe  disci- 
pline as  shall  enable  him  to  always  have  them  well  in  hand  for  any  effort 
whether  self  instruction,  or  of  directing  the  training  of  others.  To  be 
"thoroughly  furnished"  for  the  great  work,  he  must  commence  within, 
and  working  outwards,  leave  no  part  un wrought,  but  subdue  all  his 
powers  to  that  perfect  harmony,  that  mutual  accord  in  their  appropriate 
work,  that  shall  secure  the  ends  aimed  at.  In  this  self-examination,  this 
stern  self-discipline,  the  most  important  point  to  gain  is,  by  severe  train- 
ing, or  exertion  of  the  will,  to  acquire  such  habits  of  thought  as  to  be  able 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  however  unfavorable,  to  perfect- 
ly command  attention  upon  any  point  or  anything,  with  the  ability  ac- 
quired of  course  only  by  practice,  to  lift  up,  as  it  were,  the  attention- 
from  any  one  point  at  any  time,  and  fix  it  as  readily  and  easily  upon  any 
other  subject  demanding  thought  or  care.  Napoleon  I  is  said  to  have. 
6 
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compared  his  own  mind  to  a  client  of  drawers — he  could  readily  and 
easily  open  or  close  any  or  all  at  will — conld  open  and  close  them  in  suc- 
cession if  desired,  or  could,  in  a  seemingly  capricious  fashion,  shut  none 
or  all  just  as  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  might  demand. 

Prof.  Faraday,  in  discussing  the  education  of  the  judgment,  most  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  investigations  in  the  Physical  Sciences,  says: 
"I  will  simply  express  my  strong  belief  that  that  point  of  self-clucation 
which  consists  in  teaching  the  mind  to  resist  its  desires  and  inclination:-, 
until  they  are  proved  to  be  right,  is  the  most  important  of  all,  not  only 
in  things  of  natural  philosophy,  but  in  every  department  of  daily  life." 
Many  instances  will  occur  to  us  of  perfect  mental  abstraction,  from  the 
case  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  down  to  the  last  example  of  absent  mindedness; 
but  the  power  of  allowing  the  mind  to  be  absorbed  in  a  favorite  study 
or  pursuit  to  the  exclusion  of  interruption  from  all  outside  influences, 
whilst  a  point  of  success  gained  by  one  engaged  in  original  investigation, 
does  not  exactly  reach  the  whole  idea  intended  to  be  urged — the  ability 
to  break  the  mind  off  from  a  given  line  of  thought  or  investigation,  at 
will,  as  well  as  the  power  to  fix  it  upon  any  one  point.  It  is  admitted 
that  this  requires  long-continued,  patient,  persevering  training — that  it  is 
difficult  to  reach,  but  we  contend  that  it  is  not  impossible  of  attainment, 
and  that  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  placed  amongst  the  very  first  ends  aim- 
ed at  by  the  teacher  in  his  efforts  at  self-culture.  To  accomplish  all  this 
he  must  necessarily  subject  his  emotional  nature,  his  affections,  his  will 
to  the  same  severe  ordeal.  A  wild,  untamed,  prurient  imagination,  riot- 
ing in  its  own  excessive  creations,  not  only  '"bodying  forth  the  forms  of 
things  unseen,"  but  ''syllabling"  names  that  have  no  "local  habitation," 
like  the  fiery  steeds  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  under  the  unskilled  bauds 
of  the  suu  of  Apollo,  will  wildly  dash  forward,  involving  mind  and  char- 
acter in  indiscriminate  ruin.  The  Passions  must  not  be  allowed  to 
harshly  jar  the  chords  of  the  lyre,  and  rudely  tune  its  strains  to  discord 
and  horrid  mirth.  The  will  must  assume  its  imperial  throne,  and  sternly 
and  wisely  direct  the  self-conflict.  The  powers  thus  all  harmonizing — 
the  unity  and  entirety  of  the  mind  being  maintained — the  teacher  will 
not  slowly  and  surely  crystallize  into  the  intellectual  automaton,  or  give 
wings  to  his  thoughts,  or  reins  to  his  passions,  or  scope  and  verge  to  his 
emotions  and  affections — but  vitalized  throughout  by  a  generous,  yet  se- 
vere and  proper  culture  of  all  his  faculties,  he  will  be  ready  to  learn 
always  and  from  everything  ;  will  appropriate  and  utilize  all  knowledge: 
will  receive  all  knowledge  and  truth  with  a  humble,  teachable  spirit ; 
will  be  educating  himself  by  the  severe  and  honest  application  of  that 
proverb  of  wisdom  embalmed  to  us  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  handed 
down  to  us  through  the  splendors  of  Grecian  literature. 

Then  scarcely  as  a  corallary  to  this,  but  rather  as  embracing  and  per- 
meating the  whole,  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  consciousness,  in  this  disci- 
pline of  self  education,  being  thoroughly  open  to,  informed  with,  and 
penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  all  truth  that  shineth  into  the  life  of  all  that 
come  int-d  the  world,  the. teacher  reverently,  humbly,  fully  gives  admis- 
sion to  that  light  that  leadeth  no  man  astray,  but  lighteneth  the  pathway 
of  every  struggling  son  of  toil  to  the  greater  and  higher  realm  beyond. 
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His  whole  nature  thus  lifted  up  by  the  light  that  cometh  down  from 
above,  he  findeth  himself  the  better  prepared  to  impart  a  thorough  finish, 
a  perfect  polish  to  his  character;  self-discipline,  no  longer  irksome  and 
laborious,  becomes  habitual,  and  as  success  in  his  vocation,  whatever  may 
be  the  means  of  culture  he  ha3  selected,  must  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
earnestness,  life  and  love  that  he  brings  to  it,  so  he  must  experience  in 
his  own  heart  and  soul,  the  blessedness  of  his  position — he  must  joy  in 
his  high  calling — and  this  very  joy,  this  love,  this  energy  and  life  and 
power,  must  themselves  all  contribute  to  his  future  advancement — to  his 
higher  education. 

In  the  second  place,  as  a  means  of  self-instruction  and  discipline,  he 
must  come  in  contact  with  the  great  minds  of  all  ages  through  the  me- 
dium of  books  ;  he  must  dwell  upon  and  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  their  thoughts  and  habits  of  thought.  From  ancient  lore  and  mod- 
ern thought- — from  Horace  and  Milton,  from  ^Eschylusand  Shakespeare, 
from  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  from  Ptolemy,  Pythagoras,  Galileo,  Coperni- 
cus and  Kepler  and  Xewton,  from  Thucidides,  Herodotus  and  Livy  and 
Tacitus,  and  Alison  and  Macaulay  and  Prescott  and  Bancroft,  fiom  all 
that  have  wielded  pen  and  embodied  thought,  in  verse  or  prose,  in  the 
severe  form  of  logic,  the  rounded  periods  of  rhetoric,  the  close  reasonings 
of  the  mathematics,  the  measured  sentences  of  the  historic  page;  in  the 
smoothly  flowing  verses  of  the  poet,  or  the  compact,  close  argumentation 
of  the  philosoper — in  all  that  has  been  handed  down  through  the  press, 
he  may  find  means  of  self-discipline  so  ample  and  exhaustless,  that  he 
may  never  want  for  knowledge  with  which  to  store  his  mind,  or  thought 
to  train  and  develop  his  faculties.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  I  presume  will 
not  be  denied,  that  the  one  point  that  leads  to  successful  efiort  in  any 
department  of  knowledge,  is  the  power  to  labor,  to  work  ;  here  may  be 
found  an  ample  and  inexhaustible  supply  of  materials  upon  which  to 
spend  his  energies,  and  exercise  his  powers.  2\  o  man,  student  or  teacher, 
ever  accomplished  great  and  useful  results  in  the  absence  of  long  contin- 
ued, persistent,  patient,  wearying  labor — no  one  ever  acquired  the  skill 
to  do  great  things,  or  even  common  things  successfully  by  witnessing  the 
labors  of  others  or  seeing  them  accomplished  by  others — but  whether  in 
the  realm  of  physics,  or  metaphysics,  of  languages,  law  or  mathematics, 
of  mechanics,  ethics  or  poetry,  skill  has  never  been  and  can  never  be  ac- 
quired by  simply  beholding  these  things  done  or  said  by  others,  without 
effort  in  thought  and  act,  that  involved  the  repetition  of  the  thing  by  the 
learner. 

It  is  not  contended  for  one  moment  that  a  teacher  or  any  one  else  can 
be  thoroughly,  minutely  and  accurately  to  the  last  detail  acquainted  with 
all  forms  of  knowledge  and  of  scientific  truth  ;  but  that,  by  a  proper  ex- 
ercise of  his  powers  of  induction  and  deduction — or  rather  by  that  fac- 
ulty of  generalization  by  which  wide-reaching  principles  replace  or  repre- 
sent the  infinitude  of  details  which  they  include — he  may  so  learn  the 
order  in  which  nature  has  bound  together  and  connected  individual  facts, 
he  may  so  represent  them  to  his  own  mind,  and  make  them  possible  to 
apprehension  of  other  intellects,  that  they  may  seize  upon  those  relations, 
bind  the  facts  into  groups,  and  deal  with  them  in  masses ;  and  thus  bring 
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large  knowledge  within  the  grasp  of  the  intellect.  Thus  a  teacher  may 
become  a3  extensively  acquainted  as  may  be  desirable  with  all  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  the  sciences,  and  may  have  that  culture  and  discipline  ac- 
quired by  the  study  of  the  languages,  mathematics  and  ethics,  and  Dot  be 
a  specialist  in  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  branches  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion— -and  yet  he  may  be  fully  trained  and  thoroughly  competent  to  im- 
part information,  and  to  direct  the  discipline  of  the  minds  of  others. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  entertain  the  idea  pretended  to  be  held 
by  many,  both  students  and  public,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  gifted,  by  na- 
ture or  discipline,  with  that  nameless  or  almost  indescribable  power  that 
may  be  termed  extemporaneousness,  that  involves  the  belief  upon  the 
part  of  many  that  its  possessor  is  able  without  previous  seeming  applica- 
tion or  preparation,  to  instruct  listening  senates  or  bind  multitudes  to  his 
will.  Nature  doubtless  has  bestowed  wonderful  gifts  upon  such  of  her 
sons — but  it  will  be  found,  on  examination,  that  these  gifts  involved  aiso 
the  wonderful  faculty  of  being  able  to  labor  closely,  continuously  and 
successfully.  The  examples  quoted  will,  if  properly  examined,  complete- 
ly refute  such  a  presumptuous  assumption. 

Contact  with  his  fellows,  his  equals,  is  another  and  fruitful  source  of 
instruction  to  the  teacher.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  or  rather 
dangers,  in  the  life  of  all  teachers,  especially  of  those  that  are  somewhat 
isolated,  is  the  tendency  to  harden  into  certain  processes  of  thought,  or 
phases  of  character  alike  unprofitable  to  their  own  self-development  and 
unpropitious  to  successful  effort  in  instruction.  The  teacher  is  so  much 
in  the  habit  of  having  his  opinions  respected  as  final,  his  authority  un- 
disputed, and  his  mode  of  management  unquestioned,  that  it  needs  some 
corrective,  such  as  frequent  intercourse  with  either  his  fellow-instructors, 
or  others  of  liberal  culture,  to  free  him  from  these  baleful  and  disgusting 
tendencies.  Then  the  attrition  of  mind  upon  mind,  the  conflict  of.thought 
with  thought,  the  comparison  of  method  with  method,  must,  from  the 
force  of  necessity,  eliminate  many  crudities  and  absurd  practices  from 
the  daily  life  of  the  teacher.  He  needs  to  know  in  what  estimation  he 
is  held  by  his  equals,  or  hi3  superiors,  in  intellect,  training  or  experience. 
Such  conference  as  must  take  place  in  all  assemblages  of  instructors  like 
this  present  one — in  which  there  is  a  free  interchange  of  opinions,  and 
extensive  and  exhaustive  discussions  of  the  facts  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching — must  leave  its  impress  upon  every  thoughtful  teacher, 
and,  in  spite  of  old  prejudices  and  seemingly  fixed  habits  of  thought, 
must  open  up  a  way  to  reformation  and  improvement  in  instruction,  to 
larger  and  clearer  apprehension  of  the  relations  of  truth,  to  greater  elas- 
ticity and  adaptability  of  method,  to  change  that  shall  involve  continued 
and  valuable  increase  of  knowledge,  a  greater  fondness  for  letters,  a  more 
eager  desire  for  the  proper  kind  of  intellectual  discipline,  a  more  chas- 
tened ambition  to  do  and  dare  all  things  that  shall  secure  the  highest 
efficiency  in  this  grandest  and  most  vitally  important  of  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions, and  a  fixed  and  resolute  purpose  to  be  manfully  abreast  of  all 
the  ideas  and  improvements  of  this  active  age. 

Intercourse  with  all  classes  of  minds  cannot  fail  of  its  effect  upon  the 
most  indurated  and  self-satisfied    teacher  in  the  land.     However  impor- 
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tant  or  perfect  he  may  be  in  his  own  lordly  estimation,  the  humblest, 
most  insignificant  of  his  associates,  or  even  casual  acquaintances,  will  in- 
evitably modify  and  improve,  or  harden  and  deteriorate  bis  character. 
*  *  *  *  Who  is  or  ought  to  be  a  closer  student  of  character  {  Com- 
ing dailj7  into  close  and  intimate  lelations  with  a  variety  of  intellect  and 
dispositions,  if  he  be  not  ready  to  catch  the  peculiar  manifestations  of 
character  in  his  pupils,  or  ascertain  their  aptitudes  and  capabilities,  he 
will  miserably  fail  of  his  high  calling,  and  make  dire  shipwreck  of  the 
young  minds  put  under  his  charge.  But  if  he  be  always  alive  to  in- 
struction and  ready  to  receive  training,  he  will  rind  himself  constantly 
gathering  new  ideas  and  catching  new  ways  of  discipline  from  the  young- 
est, simplest  and  least  self  conscious  pupil  under  his  charge.  The  re- 
mark of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  he  was  never  in  the  company  of  the  most 
unlettered  boor  for  fifteen  m mutes  without  acquiring  from  him  some  val- 
uable information,  thought,  or  fact,  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  us  all,  and  had 
its  foundation  in  this  principle  of  the  influence  of  one  human  being  upon 
another,  that  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  this  Convention. 
Equally  well-founded  in  this  principle  was  the  remark  once  made  to  me 
by  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  and  disciplinarians  of  this  State, 
that  one  of  the  very  first  things  he  essayed  with  a  new  pupil  was  to  as- 
certain if  he  could  arouse  him  to  tears  or  to  flush  him  to  anger  ;  and  that 
if  he  could  do  either,  he  was  pretty  certain  of  being  able  to  impress  a 
proper  mental  discipline  upon  him  ;  and  he  might  have  added  the  cer- 
tainty of  receiving  in  turn  frequent  and  lasting  benefits  to  himself. 

Then  a  teacher's  own  success  must  instruct  him — for  every  pupil  accu- 
rately and  well  taught,  every  mind  philosophically  developed,  every  in- 
tellect trained  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  own  being,  must  neces- 
sarily and  inevitably  impart  greater  skill  and  more  unerring  accuracy  to 
the  teacher,  and,  as  in  the  realm  of  mechanical  and  physical  effort,  fre- 
quent and  persistent  repetition  insures  rare  and  commendable  perfection, 
so  surely  and  so  certainly  the  constantly  successful  training  of  the  young 
makes  the  teacher  more  efficient,  enlarges  his  sphere  of  usefulness,  adds 
to  his  experience  and  educates  him  for  future  successes.  The  very  con- 
fidence that  these  successes  inspire  13  a  valuable  training — an  educator 
whose  influence  and  power  should  not  be  scorned  or  overlooked.  We  are 
aware  that  just  at  this  point  many  teachers,  in  fact  most  teachers,  unless 
they  guard  themselves  well  from  the  beginning,  are  liable  to  fall  into  a 
fatal  error.  From  constant  converse  with  knowledge,  and  endless  repeti- 
tion of  instructions,  they  become  so  perfectly  familiar  with  all  they  are 
called  on  to  teach — all  appears  so  clear  and  devoid  of  difficulty  to  their 
minds — that  they  cannot  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  apprehension,  in  even 
the  pupil  of  more  than  average  ability,  of  those  plain  and  to  them  almost 
self-evident  facts  and  principles  that  they  imagine  everybody  ought  to  al- 
most intuitively  understand  ;  but  which  are  in  fact  not  so  clear  to  the 
student  upon  their  first  presentation.  Hence  the  teacher  is  liable  to  fail 
of  success  at  this  one  important  point  and  illustrate  afresh  the  too  oft  re- 
peated declaration  that  every  thorough  scholar  is  not  of  necessity  an  ac- 
curate and  successful  teacher.  *  *  *  *    ■         * 
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No  one  in  any  position  or  walk  in  life  ought  to  be  superior  to  instruc- 
tion from  his  own  mistakes,  errors,  follies,  and  failures.  If  experience  be 
the  hard  school  by  which  alone  the  human  family  can  be  disciplined  into 
a  correct  moral  attitude,  it  surely  is  not  an  error  to  expect  the  teacher  to 
avail  himself  of  this  certain  means  of  self-improvement. 
If  his  failures  proclaim  his  weakness,  the  experience  of  them  will  give 
him  strength*,  and  having  gained,  through  trial  and  toil  and  labor,  bis  tit 
position,  he  will  make  every  one  that  he  comes  in  contact  with  feel  the 
energy  of  his  arm,  and  he  will  move  society  by  the  magic  influence  of  his 
touch. 

Then,  in  some  sense,  and  that  an  extended  one,  a  teacher  must  be  cre- 
ative, himself  must  contribute  to  the  ''increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge," to  the  disclosure  and  development  of  new  truths,  the  discovery  of 
new  materials  to  operate  upon,  and  in  this  search  after  truth  he  is  not 
only  largely  adding  to  his  own  stores  of  information  and  bestowing  fresh 
discipline  upon  his  powers—  drawing  out,  educating  his  faculties. 

Standing  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  domain  ot  knowledge,  he  beholds 
new  and  fresh  fields  for  exploration,  and  temptingly  fertile  soils  waiting 
to  be  turned  over  and  utilized,  new  worlds  to  be  conquered  and  subdued, 
great  tracts  in  the  wide  expanse  of  space  from  which  light  and  truth  have 
been  travelling  towards  him  for  unnumbered  years,  the  hardened  records 
of  long  past  generations  that  need  to  have  their  tablets  unfolded  and 
their  inscriptions  interpreted  to  mankiud,  hidden  depths  in  the  realm  of 
mind  and  of  spirit  to  be  explored  and  forced  to  reveal  what  they  have 
concealed  from  the  ages,  the  narrow  limit  that  separates  mind  from  mat- 
ter to  be  defined  and  bounded  and  made  to  tell  how  it  unities  and  har- 
monizes their  apparently  opposing  forces,  the  great  problems  of  humani- 
ty waiting  for  such  solution  as  shall  evolve  the  greatest  good  and  elimi- 
nate the  smallest  ill.  Can  heart,  or  pen,  or  tongue  desire,  or  ask,  or 
strive  after  more  resplendent  or  more  ennobling  themes  \  Can  lyre,  or 
lute,  or  harp  be  allured  to  more  inspiriting  strains?  Can  human  ambi- 
tion aspire  to  loftier  aims  ?  Can  that  all-pervading  spirit  of  love  that 
harmonizes  the  human  with  the  divine  inform  the  aspirations  of  the  mind 
or  the  desires  of  the  heart  with  the  melodies  of  an  epic  that  shall  sound 
in  grander  and  loftier  numbers  in  the  echoing  chambers  of  coming  time  < 
Just  when  he  reaches  this  elevated  point  does  he  feel  the  spirit  and  power 
of  his  noble  calling  striving  within  him,  and  marshalling  the  forces  ot  his 
being  each  to  its  own  peculiar  office.  Here  is  developed,  drawn  out.  and 
in  many  persons,  we  may  say,  created  that  faculty  of  close,  quick,  pene- 
trating observation  that  forms  the  strength  as  well  the  skill  of  the  devo- 
tee of  nature's  dread  mysteries.  Not  as  the  hidden  recluse  with  intro- 
verted gaze  groping  continually  after  the  unsolved  and  nnsolvable  prob- 
lems of  the  inner  life,  but  as  the  loving  child  of  nature  reclining  v,[)on 
the  bosom  of  hi3  mother  and  questioning  her  of  the  secrets  of  earth,  air 
andjjsky,  he  reverently  approaches  the  innermost  shrines  of  knowi  ^ey 
and  pours  out  a  pure  and  holy  worship.  Glorified  by  his  exalted  h  m- 
age,  he  bids  others  enter  and  behold  and  participate  in  the  elevating  and 
ennobling  adoration.  With  quickened  powers  of  observation  hi  collects. 
arranges,  embodies,  classifies  the  facts  of  all  knowledge  and  by  proc  ss  of 
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generalization  induces,  instead  of  guessing  at,  the  great  principles  that 
underlie  and  uphold  the  facts  that  exist.  lie  trains  his  powers  through 
these  revelations  of  nature  and  nature's  mode  of  operation  t-.  »uch  for- 
getfulness  of  self  and  such  love  of  truth,  as  shall  add  fresh  facilities  and 
quickened  perceptions  and  cleaner  strength  to  all  his  subsequent  efforts 
and  operations.  Having  ascertained  the  fixed  principles  by  which  the 
realm  of  nature,  whether  in  mind  or  matter,  is  controlled  and  guided,  he 
is  prepared  to  follow  out  to  their  legitimate  consequences  the  conclusions 
which  grow  out  of  and  flow  from  these  principles.  He  reasons  as  well 
as  imagines,  he  deduces  as  well  as  induces,  and  is  as  ready  to  detect  fal- 
lacies in  thought  or  argument,  as  he  is  to  catch  the  harmonies  that  per- 
vade all  the  relations  of  truth,  or  to  dwell  in  the  inspirations  that  flow 
through  and  issue  from  the  universe  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of  soul.  '■' 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  we  have  idealized  a  type  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, of  realization,  striven  after  by  few,  attained  by  none.  We  in- 
sist that  this  objection  betrays  a  loose  and  inadequate  conception  uf  the 
scope  and  power  of  the  teacher's  vocation  ;  for,  like  all  generalizations, 
it  must  necessarily  be  reached  and  touched  by  genuine  and  specific  diff- 
erences, and  still  maintain  its  grand,  substantial  typical  character.     *     * 

If  in  any,  or  many  specified  instances,  the  teacher,  by  this  course  of 
discipline,  do  not  attain  to  the  full  and  perfect  realization  of  the  typical 
form  described,  yet  all  must  admit  that  on  other  foundation  he  may  rnot 
build  a  stable  structure.  On  these  basements  an  ediiice  may  be  reared 
substantial  and  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  beautiful  to  behold  from  its  sym- 
metry and  adornments — pleasant  to  enter  and  occupy  from  the  shelter, 
nourishment  and  comfort  it  affords — firm  to  resist  storm  and  tempest, 
and  defying  even  the  corroding  tooth  of  time. 

"Stat  ferrea  turns  ad  auras"  *  *  *  * 
"Vis  ut  nulla  virum,  non  exscindere  ferro 
"Caelicolae  valeant." 


{Continued  from  page  8-L) 
The  Discipline  of  the  School. 


MORAL  SUASION  NOT  THE  REMEDY  FOR  REBELLION. 

Moral  suasion  is  not  the  remedy  for  bold  and  defiant  violations  of  law; 
if  we  mean  by  that  term,  the  persuading  of  the  culprit  to  return  to  obe- 
dience, or  the  purchase  of  his  allegiance  by  a  promised  reward.  Rebel- 
lion should  be  met  by  stunning,  crushing  blows,  such  as  will  vindicate 
and  re-establish  authority,  and  deter  others  from  committing  the  same 
crime.     Mildness  is  cruelty   under  such  circumstances.     All  such  eases 
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demand  instant  and  determined  action.  I  he  time  for  conciliation  is  after 
the  rebels  are  subjugated  and  the  authority  of  the  government  is  restored. 
But  moral  influence  and  kindness  should  attend  every  act  of  severity; 
never  let  the  sun  go  down  upon  the  wrath  of  a  chastised  pupil.  See  him 
alone,  bring  to  bear  upon  him  every  moral  power,  treat  him  now  with 
kindness  and  confidence,  and  thus  restore  him  to  duty  and  favor.  With- 
out the  rod,  moral  suasion  might  have  been  powerless,  or,  if  successful, 
what  was  gained  by  persuasion  was  lost  to  authority.  It  must  never  be 
doubtful  that  the  master  has  supreme  control  over  his  little  kingdom.  If 
his  authority  is  trifled  with  it  must  be  restored  without  delay,  and  any 
punishment  is  judicious  that  is  necessary  to  this  end.  The  system  of 
government  here  recommended  does  not  ofTer  an  angry  word  or  blow  for 
every  offense,  real  or  fancied.  The  best  masters  who  have  adopted  it, 
punish  the  least.  And  when  severe  punishment  becomes  necessary,  the 
pupil  is  made  to  believe  that  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not  passion,  nerves  the 
arm  to  strike  the  blow.  He  is  made  to  understand  that  it  is  the  masrer's 
duty  to  command,  and  the  pupil's  duty  to  obey.  Practically,  the  system 
of  government  baspd  upon  authority  has  alone  been  successful;  every 
system  that  has  abandoned  the  right  or  lost  the  power  to  punish,  has 
proved  a  failure. 

In  punishing  for  falsehood,  pilfering,  profanity,  and  the  like,  if  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  while  "the  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom,'*  yet  the 
moral  treatment  of  such  offenses  is  always  appropriate,  either  with  or 
without  severity,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  the  knowledge  of  an  offense  is 
confined  to  the  offender  and  the  teacher,  it  should  be  treated  privately, 
for  the  good  of  the  individual.  But  public  crime  must  meet  public  pun- 
ishment, that  all  similar  cases  may  be  reached  and  the  school  benefitted. 
Let  the  folly,  wickedness  and  consequences  of  the  crime  be  fully  exposed 
and  brought  home  upon  the  conscience.  And  in  the  settlement  uf  the 
question  never  fail  to  leave  the  way  open  for  repentance  and  restitution. 
One  example,  to  illustrate  : 

ILLUSTRATION. 

A  gold  dollar  had  disappeared  from  the  teacher's  table,  while  she  step- 
ped to  a  neighboring  room.  Two  school-girls,  who  were  the  only 
persons  present,  had  disappeared.  It  was  Saturday,  and  in  the  even- 
ing the  young  ladies  were  assembled  in  the  public  parlor  for  family 
worship.  The  principal,  who  was  conducting  the  exercises,  commenced 
describing  the  effects  and  consequences  of  having,  by  accident,  deposited 
a  guld  dollar  upon  the  human  lungs.  It  would  corrode  and  poison,  pro- 
duce inflammation,  disease  and  death,  if  it  could  not  be  removed.  He 
then  transferred  the  geld  dollar  from  the  lungs  to  the  conscience,  and 
portrayed  the  consequent  guilt,  remorse,  anguish,  and  moral  death,  re- 
sulting from  such  a  crime,  if  not  repented  of.  He  presumed  the  young 
lady  would  gladly  restore  the  money,  and  save  herself  from  the  disgrace 
and  suffering  which  must  follow.  He  told  her  where  she  could  leave  the 
dollar,  and  that  the  fact  of  restoring  it  would  be  proof  ot  her  penitence, 
and  would  save  her  from  exposure.     But,  in  her  desperation,  she  had  al- 
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ready  thrown  the  gold  dollar  dowr  the  regi-ter.     Bat  she  did  barrow  tt 
amount  of  her  teacher,  confidentially,   to   be   paid  from   her  gpen  I     : 
money,   and   deposited   it   as   suggested.     And  so  the  whole 
settled,  and  the  most  satisfactory    result*  followed.     The   parents  of  the 
young  lady  never  knew   that   anything  of  the  kind  had  occurred. 
case  indicates  the  method  I  would  adopt  in  dealing  with  school  vices. 

STUDY    A    DISCIPLINE. 

8th.  Tli.c  discipline  of study  n>ay  next  he  considered. — Study  is  mental 
gymnastic.?,  systematic  thinking,  and  the  end  in  view  is  development  and 
culture.  One  ^reat  object  of  the  school  is  to  induce  and  direct  this  men- 
tal exercise.  Study  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  hence  must  have  the 
first  attention  of  every  pra'.-  ieal  teacher.  In  the  organization,  classifica- 
tion, management,  and  govern ment  of  his  school,  his  chief  aim  is  to  se- 
cure systematic  thinking.  To  this  end  he  arranges  certain  hom 
day  to  be  devoted  to  study.  No  unnecessary  interruptions  are  allowed. 
In  the  selection  of  studies  and  the  arrangement  of  classes  he  lias  regard 
to  the  capacity  and  standing  of  each  pupil,  so  that  he  may  work  easily 
and  successfully.  He  requires  a  regular  hour  to  be  devoted  to  each  study 
and  recitation,  that  order  and  system  may  everywhere  prevail.  lie  en- 
forces rigid  discipline,  that  the  school-room  may  be  quiet,  and,  must  im- 
portant of  all,  he  inspires  his  pupils  with  an  enthusiasm  that  creatrs  a 
love  for  the  duties  of  the  school,  and  earnestness  in  study.  He  teaches 
his  pupils  how  to  study.  He  shows  them  that  it  is  not  the  number  of 
hours  spent  with  books  in  hand,  but  close  application,  that  secures  thor- 
ough discipline  and  good  lessons,  and  that  self-application  is  the  only 
condition  of  sound  learning.  Hence  he  will  not  allow  them  to  seek  as- 
sistance from  each  other,  nor  otten  from  the  teacher.  And  the  wise 
teacher  instructs  his  pupils  to  study  thoughts  and  subjects,  instead  of 
words  and  books.  Thus  correct  habits  of  study  are  formed,  and  the 
foundation  is  laid  for  a  successful  training  at  every  future  stage  of  edu- 
cation. 

Study  is  the  exercise  of  acquiring,  and  the  only  means  of  mental  cul- 
ture ;  mind  is  developed  through  its  agency,  and  power  of  self-control 
and  self  education  gained. 

BECITATI0N3    AND  DISCIPLINE. 

9th.  The  discipline  of  recitation  comes  next  in  order. — Recitation  is 
the  exercise  of  expression,  r.nd,  like  study,  belongs  wholly  to  the  scholar. 
Study  and  recitation  are  the  principal  means  of  gaining  mental  power 
and  practical  ability.  Both  are  indispensable  to  the  eud  in  view,  if  not 
equally  important.    Recital  m  has  some  incidental  advantages  of  its  own. 

BECITATION  INDI3PENSD3LE. 

If  properly  conducted,  it  induces  study.  Few  lessons  would  be  learned 
in  any  school  if  no  recitations  were  required,  or  if  it  was  understood  be- 
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forehand  that  the  hour  of  recitation  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  teacher  in 
lecturing  or  asking  questions.  Again,  recitation  gives  distinctness  and 
vividness  to  acquired  knowledge.  No  lesson  is  fully  learned  until  it  is 
recited.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  every  pupil  must  recite  at  every  reci- 
tation or  suffer  a  loss. 

SMALL    CLASSES     DESIRABLE. 

Classes  should  never  be  so  large  as  not  to  allow  this  thorough  personal 
drill.  That  teacher  who  claims  ability  to  educate  classes  numbering 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  is  either  a  novice  or  a  quack.  Such  teaching  is 
a  fruitful  source  of  indolence  and  superficial  scholarship.  Recitation  in 
concert  is  equally  objectionable.  This  may  occasionally  be  profitable  for 
recreation  and  improvement,  when  the  whole  school  can  engage  in  it  ; 
but  class  recitation  in  concert,  as  a  habit,  creates  disorder,  prevents  quiet 
study,  destroys  self-reliance,  affords  a  hiding  place  for  the  idle  and  reck- 
less, and  removes  the  strongest  motive  for  self-application. 

POWERS  DEVELOPED  BY  RECITATION. 

But  the  relation  of  recitation  to  study  is  not  its  most  important  use. 
All  that  is  practical  in  education,  in  every  department  of  life,  is  devel- 
oped by  recitation.  The  power  of  action,  no  less  than  the  power  of  ex- 
pression, is  gained  by  this  alone.  The  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk  by 
walking  and  talking.  The  mechanic  learns  to  use  his  tools  by  using 
them.  He  could  never  gain  the  power  to  build  a  house,  construct  an  en- 
gine, or  manufacture  a  watch  by  reading  or  hearing  lectures  upon  the 
subject.  In  each  department  he  learns  his  trade  by  reciting.  The  skilled 
musician  has  gained  his  wonderful  ability  to  use  the  voice  and  the  in- 
strument by  years  of  patient  recitation.  The  statesman  and  orator, 
whose  eloquence  moves  the  senate  and  attracts  the  attention  of  admiring 
nations,  has  gained  his  power  to  influence  by  the  praecipe  of  oratory. 
And  so  the  art  of  easy,  graceful,  and  intelligent  conversation,  and  ele- 
gant composition,  is  acquired  by  conversing  and  writing.  These  exam- 
ples, drawn  from  the  theatre  of  busy  life,  serve  to  illustrate  the  relative 
importance  of  school  recitation,  and  indicate  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  conducted.     I  come,  then,  to  consider — 

10th.  The  discipline  of  instruction. — I  will  here  distinguish  between 
instruction  and  recitation.  The  former  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  ; 
the  latter  belongs  exclusively  to  the  scholar.  The  object  of  the  one  is  to 
impart  information,  induce  study,  and  awaken  thought ;  the  object  of  the 
other  is  to  express  the  thoughts  which  the  scholar  has  acquired  by  study, 
observation,  and  reflection.  School  instruction  serves,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, to  render  acquired  knowledge  more  definite,  and  conceptions  more 
vivid,  and  cultivates  the  power  and  habit  of  expression.  And  ail  these 
exercises — study,  recitation  and  instruction— have  one  common  end  to 
accomplish,  viz,  discipline. 

In  speaking  further  of  the  discipline  of  instruction,  I  should  consider 
the  different  methods  which  have  been  adopted. 

To  oe  continued.) 
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EDITORIAL. 

o:-:-:o 

TRUE  EDUCATION. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  education  of  the  mind  is  the 
only  end  held  in  view  by  the  teachers  of  our  land.  A  teacher  who  could 
remain  satisfied  with  such  a  result  has  failed  to  comprehend  the  great  in- 
fluence of  his  profession  in  shaping  character,  and  has  scarcely  reached 
his  horn-book  in  the  vast  circle  of  duties  which  belong  to  his  office.  A 
complete  education  means  a  great  deal.  It  extends  far  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  mere  mental  training  and  takes  in  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
Nay,  more  than  this,  it  is  so  enlarged  as  to  embrace  thej^y^ical  man 
too,  upon  the  principle  of  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano — a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body. 

One  of  the  grandest  intellects  that  this  world  has  ever  seen — one  of 
the  four  or  five  greatest  known  among  the  children  of  men — was  John 
Milton.  He  was  the  most  learned  as  well  as  the  sublimest  of  all  poets. 
His  erudition  was  simply  immense.  Rich  as  he  was  in  great  natural  en- 
dowments and  vast  attainments,  his  moral  nature  was  as  highly  cultiva- 
ted as  his  intellectual,  and  of  all  the  minstrels  his  was  the  most  stainless 
soul.  He  wore  the  most  spotless  character  through  his  chequered  life 
that  we  have  ever  met  with  in  letters.  From  his  boyhood  his  heart  was 
instructed,  as  well  as  his  magnificent  intellect.  His  mind,  like  the  hea- 
vens, was  full  of  light  and  beauty,  whilst  his  heart  ever  burned  with  pure 
affections  and  holy  desires.  The  cultivation  of  the  mind  that  Milton  re- 
ceived is  not  within  the  reach  of  all  or,  indeed,  of  many,  but  the  heart  of 
all  may  at  least  be  as  sedulously  ^trained  as  his,  if  not  with  such  rich  re- 
sults, 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  both  the  intellectual  and  moral  natures 
should  be  di.-cipliied  and  elevated  if  you  would  have  a  complete,  round- 
ed character.  A  merely  intellectual  creature  is  but  half  a  man.  If  his 
moral  qualities  are  sadly  defective  we  have  a  being  capable  of  working 
great  injury  to  humanity.  He  may  be  a  Byron  in  genius,  and  yet  play 
havoc  in  a  thousand  hearts.  Educate  his  heart  while  you  educate  his 
mind,  and  the  combinat : on  may  place  before   the  admiring  eyes  of  the 
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world  a  Washington  or  a  Lee,  a  Newton  or  a  Bowditch,  a  Milton  or  a 
Coleridge,  a  Wesley  or  an  Edwards. 

It  is  a  pitiable  sight  certainly  to  see  an  immortal  being  stupified  by 
ignorance,  and  bound  fast  in  its  iron  gyves.  It  is  a  sadder  sight  to  be- 
hold a  soul  steeped  in  pollution  and  vice,  a  prey  to  every  destroying  up- 
petite,  grovelling  in  sin  and  misery.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  when  the 
mind  is  thoroughly  trained  and  cultured,  teeming  with  mighty  thoughts, 
throbbing  with  the  efforts  of  production,  and  working  for  truth  and  hu- 
manity. It  is  a  far  grander  and  more  enchanting  sight,  when  we  behold 
a  being  thus  endowed,  also  possessing  a  soul  that  is  in  full  harmony  with 
God  and  holiness — quickened,  strengthened,  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of 
light  and  of  life.  Splendid  intellectual  parts  never  shine  with  such  un- 
shadowed radiance  as  when  allied  with  and  wedded  to  noble  aspirations 
and  holy  purposes  springing  from  a  pure  and  exalted  soul. 

Education  then  extends  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  Its  true 
end  is  to  make  men  better  as  well  as  to  make  them  wiser.  It  is  a  poor 
sort  of  education  that  informs  the  mind  only.  He  is  a  very  incapable 
educator  who  is  only  careful  to  educe — to  bring  out  and  train  the  mental 
faculties,  whilst  ignoring  and  neglecting  the  moral  powers.  Says  a 
thoughtful  writer : 

"If  the  physical  part  only  is  educated,  then  the  child  is  fitted  to  be  a 
boxer,  a  wrestler,  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawee  of  water.  If  the  intellec- 
tual only,  then  he  will  be  a  sophist,  sceptic,  drone.  If  the  moral  only, 
then  he. will  be  bigot,  fanatic,  sectarian.  Whereas  a  proper  education 
quickens  the  head  and  the  heart  to  knowledge  and  virtue — delivers  from 
the  darkness  and  death  of  self-ignorance — opens  up  to  our  views  the 
wonders  of  our  own  capacious  and  immortal  natures,  and  prepares  u=  for 
usefulness  and  happiness  here  and  for  the  society  of  the  blest  above.'' 

The  man  thus  educated  is  an  ornament  to  mankind  and  a  power  for 
good  to  society.  He  is  indeed  full  panoplied  and  ready  for  the  great 
conflicts  of  this  life.     He  has    * 

"Wisdom  richer  than  Peruvian  mines, 
And  sweeter  than  the  sweet  ambrosial  hive." 

We  quote  another  passage  from  the  same  writer,  as  it  contains  much 
that  is  suggestive  and  that  we  would  like  to  say: 

"To  educate  a  child  is  to  unfold  and  direct  aright  its  whole  nature — 
to  call  forth  power  of  every  kind,  power  of  thought,  affection,  will  and 
outward  action  ;  power  to  adopt  good  ends  firmly  and  to  pursue  them 
efficiently  : 

'Genius,  ever  for  the  event  prepared, 

Eises  with  the  storm,  and  all  its  dangers  share' —    . 
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power  to  govern  ourselves  and  to  influence  others  ;  power  to  be  happy 
ourselves  and  to  make  others  happy.  It  is  the  business  of  education  to 
impart  reverence  for  law  and  order,  and  to  inspire  fervent  love  for  truth 
and  respect  for  the  rights  of  our  fellow  men,  and  to  render  all  due  honor 
to  them,  and  supreme  homage  to  the  Creator.  Children  are  well  educa* 
ted  when  thej'  have  learned  the  duties  which  they  owe  their  country  and 
their  God  ;  when  they  are  taught  to  be  independent  and  free,  and  yet 
submit  to  all  wholesome  and  necessary  restraints  ;  when  they  are  taught 
industry,  honesty,  frugality,  public  spirit  and  benevolence.  When  they 
have  acquired  chaste  and  easy  manners  ;  expansion  and  vigor  of  mind  ; 
self-denial,  self-government,  power  to  resist  temptation,  and  virtuous  and 
holy  affections  ;  when  they  have  been  carefully  instructed  in  the  history 
and  laws  of  the  commonwealth  ;  when  they  have  learned  to  love  and 
speak  the  truth  ;  never  to  betray  a  trust ;  to  keep  a  secret  inviolable  :  to 
respect  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  others  ;  to  allow  liberty  of  thought 
and  of  conscience  to  all  men;  to  reverence  grey  hairs;  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  age;  to  love  and  honor  their  parents  and  teachers  ;  and  to  love 
their  country  next  to  their  immortal  souls,  and  to  support  her  laws  and 
institutions  and  rights  and  principles  even  with  the  heart's  blood." 

2s~ow  this  may  appear  to  some  not  only  as  a  very  full  statement  of 
what  education  is  in  its  best  sense,  but  as  requiring  more  than  is  possible. 
This  cannot  be,  because  all  over  our  State,  and  throughout  the  South, 
there  are  many  noble  characters  who  exemplify  in  their  daily  life  these 
virtues,  and  show  continually  that  when  the  head  and  heart  are  alike 
faithfully  educated,  and  only- then,  do  we  behold  the  best  type  of  civi- 
lization— the  truest  model  of  human  excellency — "the  highest  style  of 
man." 

Children  too  must  have  physical  exercise — plenty  of  out-door  play. 
The  body  must  not  be  over-taxed  or  strait-jacketed.  Give  them  full 
room  for  pure  air,  and  fun,  and  exercise.  Whilst  essaying  to  inform  and 
discipline  the 'mind,  to  cultivate  and  purify  and  enlarge  the  moral  nature, 
let  proper  attention  be  given  to  the  physical  powers,  and  then  we  may 
expect  the  most  encouraging  results.  The  work  of  the  teacher  is  of  the 
greatest  imaginable  importance.  His  responsibilities  are  tremendous. 
He  has  an  immortal  being  upon  whom  to  eperate.  He  is  to  direct,  to 
discipline,  to  educate  the  mind  ;  he  is  to  impress,  purify  and  ennoble  the 
soul — to  inspire  it  with  highest  longings  and  most  virtuous  impulses  and 
purest  affections.  He  is  to  aid  no  little  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  an  im- 
mortal being.  The  instrument  he  touches  will  produce  a  melody  that 
shall  swell  the  symphonies  of  the  Upper  Sanctuary,  or  add  yet  greater 
terror  to  the  lamentations  of  the  lost. 
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AN  A  WAKENINGJNEEDEJ). 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  sublimest  poet  of  England  and  ita  great- 
est prose  writer,  in  his  noble  tractate  on  Education  thus  wrote  : 

"I  shall  detain  you  now  no  longer  in  the  demonstration  ot  what  we 
should  not  do,  but  straight  conduct  you  to  a  hill  side,  where  I  will  point 
you  out  the  right  path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  education  ;  laborious  in- 
deed at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly 
prospect,  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus 
was  no  more  charming/' 

When  we  survey  the  field  of  our  necessities,  we  are  constrained  to  think, 
that  the  greatest  benefactor  we   could   have  just  now   is  one  who   could 
perform  for  North  Carolina  what   the   incomparable  Milton  essayed  to 
accomplish  for  his  own  country — "point  out  the   right  path  of  a  virtuous 
and  noble  education."     Our  most  practiced  writers    and    ablest  thinkers 
could  not  probably  render  a  better  service  than   by  exciting  a  profound 
interest  in  the  popular  mind  in  behalf  of  general  education.     Say  what 
we  will  there  is  a  decided  retrogression  in  North  Carolina  in    education. 
Those  who  have  had  the  largest   observation   assure   us   that  not  only  is 
there  a  diminution  of  pupils,  but  a    manifestly  increasing  indifference  on 
the  part  of  many  parents  as  to  the  education  of    their  children.     If  our 
popular  speakers  would  canvass  their  respective  counties  as  earnestly  in 
behalf  of  the  education  of  all  children  as  they  have  done  in  opposition  to 
that  measure  of  abominations,  known   as  "Sumner's  Civil  Rights  Bill,'' 
and  arouse  our  people  to  a  full  conception  of  the  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance of  general  education,  they  would  confer  inestimable  blessings  both 
upon  the  children  of  the  State  who  are  growing  up  in   ignorance,  and 
upon  generations  yet  unborn.    There  is  a  painful  lethargy  upon  the  sub- 
ject among  even  that  class  of  farmers  who  are  described   as  "indepen- 
dent."    Many  are  content  to  have  their   children  at  school  only  a   few 
months  in  the  year.     Instead  of  availing  themselves  of  all  the  educational 
facilities  at  their  command,  they  keep  their  sons    at  home  to  help  swell 
the  income  of  the  farm,  while  their  daughters  are  forced  to  menial  offices 
when  they  should  be  diligently  improving  their  minds.     How  long  must 
this  continue  \     Shall  the  next  generation  be   ignorant,  superstitious  and 
vulgar,  or  educated,  enlightened,  and   refined  I     Must  North    Carolina 
be  taunted  with  a  population  as  remarkable  for  illiteracy  as  for  lack  of 
true  State  pride  ?     Shall  the  next  census  show  a  great  advance  over  that 
of  1870  in  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction,  or  shall  the  stigma 
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of  increased  ignorance  be  fastened  upon  us?  By  reference  to  the  census  of 
1870,  it  will  be  found  by  comparison  with  many  other  States  that  North 
Carolina  has  much  to  be  ashamed  of  in  her  educational  statistics.  No 
man  can  fairly  make  the  comparison  without  the  profound  est  regret.  It 
is  surely  a  cause  for  painful  reflection  when  it  is  remembered  that  so 
many  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  growing  up  without  care  or  culture.  No 
man  in  a  Republic  can  properly  discharge  the  duties  of  a  citizen  without 
education.  It  will  indeed  be  a  mo3t  auspicious  hour  for  our  State  when 
every  citizen  shall  become  an  intelligent  factor  in  its  progress.  Rever- 
ence for  God's  authority,  and  a  high  regard  for  public  virtue  and  person- 
al morality  result  mainly  from  education. 

We  learn  from  ancient  history  that  Carneades  and  other  leading  Greeks 
were  sent  as  commissioners  to  Rome,  and  that  the  influence  they  exerted 
over  the  youth  of  that,  great  city  was  so  vast,  so  singular,  that  they  gave 
up  for  the  time  all  pleasures  and  pursuits  in  their  search  for  philosophy. 
We  need  such  ministrants  now  at  the  educational  alters.  We  need  able 
and  consecrated  men  to  so  make  education  lovely  and  desirable — to  so 
impress  upon  the  boys  and  girls,  and  the  young  men  and  women  of  our 
State,  the  great  beauty  and  advantage  of  education,  that  they  shall  emu- 
late the  Roman  youth  in  their  earnest  quest  for  mental  food. 

Any  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  great  nations  of  antiquity  know 
how  careful  they  were  for  the  training  of  children.  It  is  a  grand  fact 
that  the  most  renowned  peoples  of  the  past  were 'those  who  exhibited  the 
greatest  solicitude  and  noblest  munificence  in  providing  instruction  for 
the  young.  You  will  find  precise  rules  for  the  governing  of  children  laid 
down  by  the  law-givers  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans. 

If  you  would  elevate  society — create  a  higher  and  purer  public  tone 
you  must  hegin  with  the  children.  You  cannot  transplant  a  tree  that  has 
withstood  the  shocks  of  tempests  and  been  shaken  by  the  storms  of  a  cen- 
tury. You  certainly  cannot  train  its  branches.  Xor  can  you  any  more 
eradicate  the  prejudices  of  stolid  and  stupid  age,  nor  implant  expansive 
views  and  noble  principles  in  the  mind  when  it  has  been  lying  waste  for 
fifty  years,  and  is  overgrown  with  the  matted  weeds  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  of  passion  and  sensuality.  But  you  can  take  the  mind  when 
young  and  pliant  and  ductile  and  fill  \%  with  noble  ideas  and  principles^ 
and  with  beautiful  and  enravishing  truths.  If  you  would  have  a  good 
harvest,  you  must  let  the  seed  fall  in  soil  that  is  virgin  or  well  prepared 
by  judicious  cultivation. 
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What  gave  to  our  country  in  the  past  its  truest  character  \  What  en- 
abled our  citizens  to  reach  the  vantage;  ground  and  give  to  our  republi- 
can institutions  such  a  marvellous  impetus  {  Was  it  not  education  ? 
What  but  education  made  our  best  and  highest  representative  men  so 
appreciative  of  our  rights  and  duties  and  responsibilities.  Upon  educa- 
tion the  safety  of  our  moral,  political  and  social  rights  rest.  To  use  a 
fine  figure  once  employed  by  Mr.  Disreali,  now  the  British  Premier:  Ed- 
ucation is  like  the  ladder  in  the  patriarch's  mystic  dream.  Its  base  rests 
upon  the  primeval  earth.  Its  crest  is  lost  in  the  shadowy  splendors  of 
the  empyrean,  while  the  great  authors  are  as  the  angels  ascending  and 
descending  in  the  sacred  scale,  and  maintaining  constaut  communication 
between  man  and  heaven. 

We  hope  then  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  our  most  thoughtful  and 
best  educated  people  will  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  excite  a  profounder 
interest  on  the  subject  of  general  education.  By  voice  and  by  pen  let  the 
appeal  be  made  all  through  the  State,  until  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea  a  mighty  movement  shall  be  witnessed  in  behalf  ot  the  children  of 
North  Carolina.  Remember,  it  is  education  that  enhances  the  legiti- 
mate pleasures  of  life  and  increases  many  times  man's  ability  fur  useful- 
ness. It  has  been  truly  stated  that  "education  makes  a  man  whatever  be 
is,  through  time  and  through  eternity.'' 


QONTRIB  VTIONS. 


We  would  be  pleased  to  receive  brief  and  pointed  essays  upon  topics 
connected  with  our  educational  interests.  We  desire  practical  discus- 
sions of  subjects  that  will  be  of  interest  to  teachers  or  to  those  who 
have  children  to  educate.  We  look  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  aid 
us  in  our  efforts  to  awaken  the  people  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the 
blessings  of  education,  and  to  push  on  the  car  in  which  is  freighted  so 
much  of  our  prosperity  and  happiness. 


IMPORTANT. 


To  insure  success  in  any  enterprise  there  must  be  exercised  both 
energy  and  tact.  To  make  effective  our  common  school  system  the 
selection  of  faithful  and  energetic  school  committeemen  is  of  the  first 
importance.  Unless  they  attend  strictly  and  intelligently  to  the  du- 
ties enjoined  upon  them,  the  machinery  will  not  work  effectively  and 
easily.  Let  men  of  the  right  stamp  be  selected  for  such  important 
places.  Wherever  you  find  good  committeemen  you  will  be  almost 
sure  to  see  the  right  sort  of  teachers  and  praiseworthy  schools. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  GETTISBURG. 


In  1870,  the  writer  published  a  brief  article  in  the  Wilmington  (X.  C.) 
Journal,  which  seemed  necessary  under  the  circumstances.  I  had  fre- 
quently noticed  that  injustice  was  done  to  the  character  and  services  of 
North  Carolina  troops — not  by  General  Lee,  or  Gen'ls  A.  P.  Hill,  Hood 
and  other  distinguished  officers,  but  by  newspaper  men  aud  writers  of 
sensational  and  evanescent  histories.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
reader  to  have  reproduced  a  part  of  that  article,  for  the  time  has  not  yet 
come,  it  seems,  for  our  gallant  soldiers  to  receive  even-handed  justice  at 
the  hands  of  the  writers  living  beyond  our  State.  It  is  not  generally  ac- 
cepted as  true  that  North  Carolina  actually  furnished  more  troops  accord- 
ing to  white  population  than  any  other  State,  and  yet  such  is  the  fact. 
She  gave  to  the  Southern  cause  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
soldiers,  when  the  largest  vote  ever  polled  within  the  State  prior  to  the 
war,  was  about  112,000.  The  character  of  those  troop3  for  the  highest 
qualities  of  the  soldier,  was  well  known  to  our  great  Confederate  Captain 
and  to  his  ablest  commanders.  Gen'ls  Jackson,  Rhodes,  A.  P.  Hill  and 
Hood  fully  appreciated  their  uncommon  excellence.  When  Gen'l  A.  P. 
Hill  was  asked  by  Mr.  Wallace,  of  Petersburg,  (both  Virginians),  ''Gen- 
eral, what  troops  would  you  rather  command  ?"  he  replied  :  "North  Car- 
olinians." Mr.  Wallace:  "Why  would  you  rather  command  them  P" 
GerClHill:  "Because  they  are  the  most  obedient  to  authority,  are  as 
brave  as  any  soldiers  in  the  world,  and  are  consequently  the  most  effi- 
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cient."  This  was  told  to  Rev.  Dr.  T.  IT.  Pritchard  and  the  writer  by 
Mr.  Wallace,  in  1S67,  when  we  were  dining  with  him  in  the  little  his- 
toric city  of  Petersburg,  Virginia.  Gen'l  Hood  declared  in  his  little 
speech  delivered  at  the  Yarborongh  House  in  Raleigh  in  1873,  that  ii 
called  upon  to  give  the  hoquet  to  that  State  which  had  furnished  the  most 
troops,  and,  they  of  the  greatest  soldierly  worth,  he  would  have  to  give 
it  to  North  Carolina,  and  he  is  a  Texan.  Gen'l  A.  P.  Hill  also  told  Maj. 
Engelhard,  senior  editor  of  the  Wihnington  Journal,  that  the  two  best 
brigades  in  his  corps  were  Cooke's  and  McRae's  North  Carolina. 
In  the  article  in  the  Joicrnal  referred  to  above,  I  said  : 

"The  opinion  is  wide-spread,  beyond  the  limits  of  our  State  that  the 
North  Carolina  troops  under  the  command  of  the  lamented  Pettigrew 
behaved  very  cowardly  on  the  third  day  at  Gettysburg.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  source  of  this  slander.  Certain  newspapers,  immed  lately 
after  the  disastrous  battle,  in  their  efforts  to  glorify  the  deeds  of  Pickett's 
JDivision,  misrepresented  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  North  Carolinians  in 
the  division  of  Gen'l  Heth,  of  Virginia,  which  was  temporarily  com- 
manded by  Gen'l  Pettigrew.  And  so  the  falsehood,  with  its  "seven- 
league  bootsu'  has  travelled  throughout  the  land,  and  as  gallant  a  body 
of  men  as  ever  charged  a  battery  or  fought  for  human  liberty,  have  been 
grossly  villified  year  after  year,  and  their  splendid  courage  has  bee^.  turn- 
ed into  arrant  cowardice.  But  these  brave  men  will  yet  be  vindicated 
in  the  providence  of  God,  and  the  South  at  least  will  learn  the  truth 
concerning  Pettigrew's  Brigade  at  Gettysburg.  Veritas  visit  et  mora, 
falsi  festinatione  et  incertis  valescunt. 

Without  intending  to  enter  into  any  defence  of  our  uboys  in  gray"  in 
this  brief  article,  there  is  one  fact  that  ought  to  be  stated.  In  Heth's  di- 
vision there  were  four  brigades.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  recollection.  Of 
these  only  one  was  from  North  Carolina,  and  that  was  commanded  by 
Pettigrew  himself— the  Sir  Phillip  Sidney  of  the  South.  On  the  firs\ 
•day  of  the  battle  Gen'l  Pettigrew,  as  senior  Brigadier,  took  command. 
The  result  was  that  on  the  third  day  the  division  of  Heth  was  led  by  a 
soldier  from  this  State." 

After  giving  the  supposed  composition  of  the  division,  I  go  on  to  say  : 

"The  impression  has  been  made  that  the  division  under  Gen'l  Petti- 
grew, which  is  reported  to  have  behaved  badly  in  the  face  of  the  euemy, 
was  composed  for  the  most  part  of  North  Carolinaians,  when,  in  tact,  as 
above  stated,  only  07ie  of  four  brigades  was  from  this  State.  That  brig- 
ade, on  that  terrible  day,  did  no  discredit  to  the  general  reputation  of 
•our  troops  for  valor,  but  behaved  with  consummate  bravery,  despite  what 
slanderers  have  said  or  may  say.  Let  any  one  examine  the  list  of  killed 
and  wounded,  and  he  will  find,  unless  tny  memory  fails  me  here,  that 
Pettigrew  lost  nearly  as  many  men  in  his  own  brigade  as  Pickett's  entire 
•division.  The  26th  N.  C.  T-,  formerly  commanded  by  Governor  Vance, 
."but  then  under  the  leadership  of  the  youthful  but  dashing  Harry  Bur- 
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gwyn,  sustained  a  greater  loss  on  the  first  and  third  days  of  that  fearful 
battle  than  was  sustained  by  any  one  regiment  in  any  one  battle  during 
the  whole  war.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  impression  made  upon  me." 

I  next  called  upon  the  Journal  to  republish  the  defense  of  Pettigrew's 
Brigade — not  Heth's  Division — which  was  made  by  the  surviving  offi- 
cers, Captain  Louis  G.  Young,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  writing  the  article. 
This  defense  will  appear  in  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead  at  an  early  day, 
as  a  copy  has  been  procured.  There  is  much  reason  for  it,  for  Swinton, 
the  fairest  of  Yankee  writers  upon  the  war,  in  his  somewhat  elaborate 
and  careful  work,  perpetrates  the  same  falsehood  and  slander  against  our 
North  Carolina  boys  that  was  first  started  by  some  Richmond  paper,  and 
repeated  by  Pollard  in  his  work  published  during  the  war.  Swinton 
falls  into  the  gross  error  (doubtless  misled  by  certain  Southern  authori- 
ties,) of  supposing  Heth's  Division  to  have  been  composed  almost  entirely 
of  troops  from  this  State,  whereas  the  division  was  actually  composed  of 
one  brigade  each  from  North  Carolina,  Yirginia,  Mississippi  and  Ten- 
nessee.    I  quote  now  from  the  article  in  the  Journal : 

"Swinton  thus  supposing,  (as  to  the  troops  being  all  from  North  Caro- 
lina,) is  gracious  enough  to  speak  of  them  as  being 'comparatively  green.' 
But  let  me  quote  a  passage  entire.  This  Northern  writer  says  of  our 
boys;: 

4To  animate  them,  they  had  been  told  that  they  would  meet  only  the 
Pennsylvania  militia.  But  when  approaching  the  slope,  they  received 
the.fued'enfer  from  Hay's  line,  there  ran  through  their  ranks  a  cry,  the 
effect  of  which  was  like  to  that  which  thrilled  a  Greek  army,  when  it 
was  said  the  god  Pan  was  among  them — 'the  A.rmy  of  the  Potomac  !' 
Thus  suddenly  dis-illusioned,  regarding  their  opponents,  Pettigrew's 
troops  broke  in  disorder,  leaving  two  thousand  prisoners  and  fifteen 
colors  in  the  hands  of  Hay's  Division.' 

"I  believe  every  word  of  this  as  applied  to  the  North  Carolinians  in 
Heth's  Division,  to  be  utterly  false." 

The  defence  written  by  Capt.  Young  fully  explodes  all  such  concep- 
tions, and  vindicates  as  true  men  as  ever  marched  to  the  music  of  liberty. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Col.  Marshall,  of  Baltimore,  who  for  more  than 
eighteen  months  has  been  preparing  a  life  of  Gen'l  Lee,  having  all  the 
family  papers,  and  acting  under  the  sanction  of  the  great  Confederate  lea- 
der's sons,  will  examine  into  this  matter  carefully,  and  not  aid  by  perpet- 
uating the  mistakes  and  injustice  of  others  in  defaming  one  of  the  most 
splendid  brigades  that  illustrated  Southern  arms  during  the  four  years 
struggle.  We  are  sure  if  his  attention  is  directed  to  this  matter,  that  he 
will  avoid  the  flagrant  errors  and  misrepresentations  of  other  writers. 

I  copy  one  more  extract  from  the  Journal  article  : 
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" Again,  if  you  will  read  an  article  in  the  Banner  of  the  South,  of  the 
date  of  November  5t\u  published  ac  Augusta,  Georgia,  in  review  of  Swiri- 
ton's  work,  you  will,  I  apprehend,  agr  <;  witli  me,  that  there  is  a  necessi- 
ty for  flit'  republication  of  the  aforesaid  article.  Whilst  ridiculing  Swib- 
ton*s  statement,  as  made  in  the  above  extract,  that  paper  fails  to  expose 
the  falsehoods  put  forth  by  him.  It  does  not  appear  to  know  that  there 
was  but  one  North  Carolina  brigade  among  the  troops  composing  Heth's 
Division,  and  sterns  to  be  ignorant  of  the  magnih'cent  courage  displayed 
by  Pettigrew's  Brigade  in  its  charge  upon  those  awful  heights.  Thi3 
brigade  had  fought  well  and  often  before.  It  was  no  exception  to  our 
other  brigades.  The  Banner  quotes  Swinton  as  saying  that  "Fredericks- 
burg  and  Chancellorsville  had  raised  the  morale  of  Lee's  army  to  the 
highest  pitch/*  The  Banner  says  that  the  troops  from  North  Carolina 
must  be  included  in  this  remark  of  Swinton.  I  should  think  so,  when 
one  half  of  the  killed  and  wounded  at  Chancellorsville  were  North  Caro- 
linians. I  suppose  at  Fredericksburg  nearly  half  of  Gen'l  Lee's  army 
was  from  this  State.  North  Carolinians  know  that  half  of  the  casual- 
ties in  the  battles  around  Richmond  were  among  the  North  Carolina  bri- 
gades. The  proof  of  this  can  be  easily  established.  But  such  facts  as 
these — and  they  are  facts — you  can  never  learn  from  the  writers  of  other 
States. 

"I  learn  that  Gov.  Graham  stated  in  the  Confederate  Senate,  that  when 
Gen.  Grant  crossed  the  Rapidan,  half  of  the  forces  in  his  front  were  from 
our  honored  old  Commonwealth.  If  Gov.  Graham  so  stated,  it  may  be 
relied  upon  implicitly,  for  no  one  is  more  careful  in  his  statements,  or 
more  certain  in  his  sources  of  information.  Whether  he  so  said  or  not, 
I  believe  that  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  half  of  the  troops  were 
from  this  State." 

Major  Engelhard,  the  editor  of  the  Journal,  added  the  following  note 
which  is  too  important  to  be  omitted.     He  says  : 

"We  cheerfully  give  our  correspondent  the  use  of  our  editorial  columns 
for  his  timely  defence  of  Pettigrew's  gallant  troops.  We  were  an  anx- 
ious spectator  of  their  noble  fight  upon  the  first  day  at  Gettysburg,  and 
a  participant  upon  their  immediate  left,  in  the  charge  on  the  third  day. 
Heth's  Division,  commanded  on  that  occasion  by  Gen'l  Pettigrew,  was 
composed  of  four  brigades,  viz  :  One  each  from  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  The  North  Carolina  brigade  was  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  with  the  Tennessee  brigade  next.  We  know  of  our  personal 
knowledge  that  Pickett's  Division  on  the  right,  and  the  two  right  bri- 
gades of  Heth's  Division  were  swept  from  the  field  long  before  the  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  brigades  ceased  to  advance,  portions  of  which, 
with  Scales'  North  Carolina  brigade  of  Pender's  Division,  actually  occu- 
pied for  a  short  time  the  advance  Federal  works  on  Cemetery  Hill." 

Now  is  the  time  to  correct  all  slanders  and  misrepresentations  of  troops. 
Men  are  living  who  know  the  truth,  and  when  falsehoods  are  stated  they 
should  promptly  contradict  and  expose  them. 
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I  will  only  add  that  Gov.  Vance  informed  rue  two  yeara  ago,  that 
Gen'l  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina,  when  on  a  visit  to  Charlotte,  paid 
our  troops  the  highest  compliment,  placing  them  second  to  none  in  merit. 
ISTo  son  of  North  Carolina,  "native  and  to  the  manner  bom,''  aska  for  any 
praise  of  our  troops  that  is  not  sustained  by  truth  and  candor;  and  no 
loyal  son  can  hear  in  silence  contemptuous  abuse  and  cruel  slanders 
heaped  upon  the  heroic  detenders  of  our  State,  who  are  among  "our  liv- 
ing and  our  dead."  /  T.  B.  Kingsbury. 


LANE'S  BRIGADE  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  FUEDEILICXSEO:;]; 


Headquarters  Lane's  Brigade, 

December  23rd,  1862. 

Major  R.  C.  Morgan,  Assistant  Adjutant  General  : 

Major  : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  oper- 
ations of  my  brigade  in  the  late  engagement  before  Fredericksburg  : 

At  half  past  six  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  we  left  our  biv- 
ouac and  took  the  position  assigned  us  on  the  railroad,  my  right  being 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  the  left  of  the  small  piece  of  woods 
beyond  the  track,  and  my  left  resting  on  a  dirt  road,  which  crosses  the 
railroad  near  the  point  where  it  makes  a  bend.  Several  batteries  were 
to  my  left  and  rear,  and  Gen'l  Pender  some  distance  farther  back,  my 
left  nearly  covering  his  right.  When  I  had  made  this  disposition  of  my 
command,  I  rode  to  the  right  of  Gen'l  Archer's  Brigade,  which  was  pos- 
ted in  the  woods  some  four  hundred  yards  from  the  railroad,  and  in- 
formed Col.  Turney,  who  was  at  that  time  commanding,  that  there  was 
an  open  space  between  us  of  about  six  hundred  yards.  I  also  informed 
Gen'l  Gregg  of  this  opening  ;  his  command,  wdiich  whs  to  have  been  my 
support,  being  on  the  military  road  opposite  this  opening:,  and  some  five 
or  six  hundred  yards  from  the  railroad.  I  subsequently  met  Gen'l  A.  P. 
Hill,  and  spoke  to  him  of  our  relative  positions. 

Nothing  of  interest  occurred  on  Friday  and  Friday  night.  Saturday 
morning,  I  ordered  the  7th  and  18th  regiments  beyond  the  railroad  to 
support  three  batteries  which  had  been  placed  on  a  hill  immediately  ia 
their  front.  Lieut.  Col.  Hill  at  once  approached  the  Captain  of  one  of 
the  batteries,  told  him  he  would  insure  its  safety  against  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  to  capture  it,  and  that  he  must  let  him  know  when 
he  wished  him  to  move  to  the  front.  As  soon  as  the  fog  lifted,  heavy 
skirmishing  commenced  along  my  whole  line,  and  the  enemy  were  seen 
advancing.  Our  skirmishers  with  the  exception  of  Capt.  Turner's  com- 
pany, on  the  left,  fell  back.  The  batteries,  just  alluded  to,  opened  with 
telling  effect,  and  checked  their  advance.     During  this  firing  Capt.  Tnr- 
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ner  withdrew  his  company,  as  his  men  were  suffering,  and  rejoined  his 
regiment.  Several  pieces  of  the  artillery,  after  firing  a  few  rounds,  hur- 
ried from  the  field,  saying  they  were  "choked."  On  intimation,  from 
one  of  the  captains  of  the  batteries,  Lieut.  Col.  Hill  promptly  moved  his 
regiment  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  front  of  the  enemy  and  delivered  a 
volley  at  the  sharpshooters  who  were  in  range  ;  the  artillery  all  limber- 
ing up  and  driving  to  the  rear.  The  7th  and  18th  both  suffered  from 
the  enemy's  artillery  fire,  and,  at  times,  from  their  sharpshooters.  About 
two  hours  later,  the  enemy  advanced  in  strong  force  across  the  open  field 
to  the  right  of  my  front.  Col.  Barber,  his  regiment  being  on  the  right, 
informed  me  through  Adjutant  Oates  of  the  advance,  and  wished  to  know 
what  he  must  do  should  he  be  flanked.  On  being  ordered  to  hold  his  po- 
sition as  long  as  possible,  he  deflected  his  three  right  companies,  and 
formed  them  to  the  rear  at  right  angles  to  the  track.  I  at  once  sent  my 
courier,  Mr  Shepperd,  to  inform  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  that  the  enemy  were 
advancing  in  force  upon  the  opening,  Capt.  Hawks  having  been  pre- 
viously sent  to  apprise  him  that  their  skirmishers  were  in  front  of  the 
same.  Eight  regiments  were  seen  to  pass  to  my  right,  and  another  to 
move  "by  the  right  flank  by  tile  left,"  between  the  same  body  of  woods 
and  the  fence  beyond  the  track.  This  last  regiment  then  faced  by  the 
rear  rank  and  opened  fire  upon  my  right.  The  three  right  companies  of 
the  37th  became  hotly  engaged,  and  Gen'l  Gregg's  command  was  soon 
after  encountered  on  the  military  road.  Although  our  right  was  turned 
by  such  a  large  force,  our  position  was  deemed  too  important  to  be  given 
up  without  a  blow,  and  nobly  did  both  officers  and  men  await  the  ap- 
proach of  another  large  force  along  our  entire  front.  As  this  force  was 
concealed  from  the  33rd,  18th  and  7th  regiments  by  the  hill,  about  forty 
yards  beyond  the  track,  they  were  cautioned  to  reserve  their  fire.  The 
28th  and  37th,  however,  had  open,  level  ground  in  their  front,  and  when 
the  enemy  had  gotten  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  y^irds  of  our  line,  they 
opened  a  terrific  and  deadly  fire  upon  them,  repulsing  their  first  and 
second  lines,  and  checking  the  third.  These  regiments  were  subjected 
not  only  to  a  direct,  but  to  right  and  left  oblique  fires,  that  portion  of  the 
enemy's  force  behind  the  hill  nearest  the  28th,  firing  upon  them.  As 
soon  as  the  right  of  my  command  became  engaged  with  such  an  over- 
whelming force,  I  despatched  Capt.  Hawks  to  Gen'l  Gregg  for  reinforce- 
ments, with  instructions,  if  he  was  unable  to  send  them,  to  apply  to  Geirl 
Thomas,  or  any  one  else  whom  he  might  see  in  command  of  troops,  for 
assistance.  My  whole  command  held  their  ground  until  the  28th  and 
37th  had  fired  away  not  only  their  own  ammunition,  but  that  of  their 
dead  and  wounded,  which,  in  some  cases,  was  handed  to  them  by  their 
officers.  When  these  two  regiments  had  ceased  firing,  the  enemy,  in 
column,  doubled  on  the  centre,  bore  down  in  mass  from  behind  the  hill 
upon  the  left  of  the  28th  and  rii{ht  of  the  23rd,  and  the  "power  of  num- 
bers forced  them  entirely  across  the  railroad."  i'he  28th  and  37th,  be- 
ing flanked  right  and  left,  fell  back  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  were  re- 
supplied  with  ammunition.  A  well  directed  volley  from  the  33rd  checked 
the  enemy  for  a  time,  and  Col.  Avery  ordered  a  charge,  but  being  un- 
supported on  his  right,  he  countermanded  the  order  and   withdrew  his 
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regiment  into  the  woods,  about  seventy-five  yard3  from  the  railroad. 
The  18th  regiment  then  fell  back  about  one  hundred  yards,  the  right 
companies  tiring  into  the  foe  until  he  reached  the  woods  in  pursuit.  The 
7th,  being  on  the  left  fell  back  in  perfect  order.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  engagement  the  enemy's  artillery  played  upon  the  woods  in 
our  rear.  While  awaiting  reinforcements,  I  sent  my  aid,  Lieut.  Lane,  to 
tell  Lieut.  Col.  Hill  if  he  could  possibly  be  spared,  to  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  my  right,  as  it  was  heavily  pressed.  The  right,  however,  wa3 
forced  to  fall  back  before  the  order  could  be  delivered.  Greo'l  Thomas 
came  to  my  assistance,  but  two  late  to  save  my  line.  He  encountered 
the  enemy  in  the  woods,  drove  them  back,  and  with  the  18th  and  7th 
regiments  of  my  brigade  on  his  left,  chased  them  to  their  first  position. 
The  33rd,  in  accordance  with  orders,  held  the  positions  in  the  woods  to 
which  it  had  fallen  back,  until  I  could  move  up  the  28th  and  37th,  when 
all  again  resumed  their  positions  on  the  railroad.  That  night  the  whole 
brigade  was  aligned  on  the  track  and  skirmishers  thrown  forward,  pre- 
paratory to  a  general  advance.  After  the  order  was  countermanded,  my 
command  rested  on  their  arms  until  morning,  when,  having  already  been 
on  duty  upwards  of  forty-eight  hours,  there  was  heavy  skirmishing  along 
my  whole  front — a  number  of  men  being  killed  and  wounded.  We 
formed  a  portion  of  the  second  line  on  Monday,  and  as  we  occupied  an 
exposed  position,  the  men  soon  constructed  a  very  good  temporary  breast- 
work of  logs,  brush  and  dirt,  behind  which  they  rested  until  Tuesday 
morning,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  all  recrossed  the 
Rappahannock. 

I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  gallantry  of  Cols.  Avery,  Bar- 
ber, Lowe  and  Purdie,  and  Lieut.  Colonel  Hill.  They  ail  commanded 
their  regiments  with  bravery,  and  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  Colonel 
Purdie  was  slightly  wounded.  Colonel  Barber  received  a  painful  wound 
in  the  neck,  which  for  a  time  paralyzed  his  right  arm,  but  he  reported 
for  duty  again  on  Tuesday. 

The  other  officers,  both  field  and  company,  generally  discharged  their 
duties  well. 

Colonel  Avery  alludes  in  high  terms  to  the  efficiency  of  Lieut.  Colonel 
Cowan.  Col  Purdie,  in  his  report,  makes  an  unenviable  allusion  to  one 
of  his  officers,  name  not  given. 

The  Yankee  wretches  dragged  Lieut.  J.  W.  Peters,  Company  C,  37th 
regiment,  some  distance  by  the  legs,  after  he  had  been  wounded  iu  the 
head  and  leg. 

The  men  of  the  2Sth  and  37th  fought  like  brave  men,  long  and  well, 
while  those  of  the  other  regiments  calmly  held  their  positions  under  a 
heavy  artillery  fire,  one  of  the  most  trying  positions  iu  which  soidiers 
can  be  placed. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  making  special  allusion  to  our  conscripts,  many 
of  whom  were  under  tire  tor  the  first  time.  They  proved  themselves 
worthy  accessions  to  a  brigade  which  had  borne  itself  well  in  all  the 
battles  of  the  last  eight  months 

Capt.  F.  T.  Hawks,  the  Assistant  Acij't  Gen'l,  Lieut.  Oscar  Lane,  my 
aid,  and  private  James  W.  Shepperd,  my  courier,  were  of  great  assistance 
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to  me  throughout  the  tight,  often  carrying  orders  and  messagi  -  f  >r  me 
under  the  hottest  fire. 

Our  ambulance  corps  was  very  efficient  and  removed  our  wounded 
rapidly.  Lieut.  Jas.  A.  Bryan,  ordnance  officer,  was  untiring  in  hi?  ex- 
ertions to  keep  the  command  supplied  with  ammunition. 

Our  loss  in  officers  was  two  killed,  twenty-rive  wounded  and  five  pris- 
oners$  enlisted  men,  sixty  killed,  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  wounded, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  prisoners  and  twenty-eight  hissing — an 
aggregate  of  six  hundred  and  twenty  five. 

Respectfully,  James  H.  Lane, 

Brig.  Gen'l. 


Extract  from.  Gen'l.  A.  P.  Bill's  Report. 

My  line  of  battle,  as  thus  formed,  was  fully  one  mile  and  a  half  in  ex- 
tent, the  division  of  Maj.  Gen.  Hood  being  on  my  left.  Lane's  Brigade 
was  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  advance  or  my  general  line,  the 
timber,  in  the  skirt  of  which  was  posted  his  brigade,  jutting  out  into  the 
low  grounds  some  distance  from  the  main  body.  Along  the  military 
road — a  new  road  running  in  rear  of  my  tront  line  from  right  to  left,  cut 
by  Maj.  Gen'l  Hood — were  posted  my  reserves,  consisting  of  the  remain- 
der of  Brockenbrough's  Brigade,  fortieth  and  fifty-fifth  Virginia,  as  a 
support  to  Walker's  Batteries,  Gregg's  Brigade  crossing  the  interval  be- 
tween Archer  and  Lane,  and  Thomas'  Brigade  the  interval  between 
Lane  and  Pender.  The  division  remainedjas  thus  posted  during  Friday 
and  Friday  night  undisturbed,  except  by  the  shelling  from  the  enemy's 
guns. 

On  Saturday  morning,  Lieut.  Gen'l  Jackson  directed  that  Braxton's 
Battery  and  two  batteries  from  Brig.  Gen'l  Taliaferro's  division  oe 
placed  in  advance  of  the  railroad  and  Gen'l  Lane  was  directed  to  support 
them.  Braxton's  Battery  was  relieved  by  Latimer,  a  young  veteran. 
About  10  o'clock,  Saturday  morning,  the  lifting  of  the  fog  discovered  to 
us  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  drawn  out  in  battle  array  on  the  low  grounds 
between  us  and  the  river,  covering  the  whole  of  my  front,  and  extending 
far  to  the  left,  towards  Fredericksburg.  They  were  deployed  in  three 
lines,  with  heavy  reserves  behind,  tiie  Port  [loyal  road.  Soon  their  lines, 
accompanied  by  ten  batteries,  six  on  their  left  and  four  on  the  right, 
moved  forward  to  the  attack.  They  had  advanced  but  a  short  dista*  ce 
when  Stuart's  hcrse-artilltrrv  opened  on  them  from  the  Port  Royal  n  d 
and  enfilading  their  lines,  the  advance  was  halted,  and  four  of  the  lot- 
teries gave  their  attention  for  an  hour  or  more  to  Major  Peiham.  As 
soon  as  Peiham  ceased  his  fire,  all  their  batteries,  right  and  left,  opened 
a  terrific  fire  upon  the  positions  occupied  by  my  batteries,  and  shelled 
the  woods  promiscuously.  There  being  no  reply  from  any  of  our  batter- 
ies and  being  unable  to  elicit  any  discoveries  from  this  sharp  practice, 
continued  for  an  hour  or  more,  the  advance  was  again  sounded,  and  pro* 
ceeded  by  clouds  of  skirmishers,  the  right  gallantry  essayed  another  at- 
tempt. To  cover  this  advance,  their  batteries  were  now  served  with  re- 
doubled activity,  and  now  the  masses  of  infantry  being   within    point 
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blank  range,  the  roar  was  deepened  and  made  deadly  to  the  enemy  as 
shell  and  canister  from  our  long  silent,  but  now  madly  aroused  batter  -. 
ploughed  through  their  ranks.  The  enemy,  however,  continued  to  ad- 
vance, and  the  three  batteries  already  mentioned  as  having  been  posted 
in  advance  of  the  railroad  were  compelled  to  retire,  their  withdrawal  be- 
ing covered  by  Lieut.  Col.  Hill  with  the  seventh  North  Carolina.  Lane's 
Brigade  was  the  first  to  encounter  the  masses  of  the  enemy,  who  recoil- 
ing somewhat  from  his  direct  front,  shifted  their  main  attack  to  his  right, 
endeavoring  to  penetrate  through  the  interval  between  Archer  and  him- 
self. The  attack  directly  in  front  of  Archer  and  of  Watkin's  guns  had 
been  gallantly  repulsed,  the  enemy  finding  what  shelter  they  could  along 
the  railroad.  Concentrating  their  columns  of  attack  the  enemy  now 
made  a  bold  effort,  and  pushing  onward,  turned  Lane's  right,  although 
obstinately  resisted  by  the  twenty-eighth  and  thirty-seventh  North  Caro- 
lina regiments.  Colonel  Barber  of  the  thirty-seventh,  finding  his  right 
turned,  changed  front  with  his  three  right  companies,  and  poured  in  a 
destructive  fire.  These  two  regiments  continued  to  fight  until  their  am- 
munition was  exhausted,  and  were  then  quickly  and  steadily  retired  from 
the  field,  refilling  their  forces  and  rejoining  the  brigade.  The  three  re- 
maining regiments  of  Lane's  Brigade  (7th,  18th  and  33d  North  Carolina) 
steadily  continued,  to  battle  against  overwhelming  numbers,  and  the  at- 
tack was  checked  by  well-directed  volleys  from  the  33d  regiment,  Col. 
Avery.  Gen'l  Thomas,  responding  to  the  call  of  Gen'l  Lane,  rnpidly 
threw  forward  his  brigade  of  Georgians,  by  the  flank,  and  deploying  by 
successive  formations,  squarely  met  the  enemy,  charged  them,  and  joined 
by  the  7th  and  part  of  the  18th  North  Carolina,  drove  them  back,  with 
tremendous  loss,  to  their  original  position.  In  the  meantime,  the  main 
column  of  attack  had  wedged  in  to  the  right  and  rear  of  Lane,  encoun- 
tered Archer's  left,  and  attacked  in  flank  and  rear,  the  lttth  Tennessee 
and  19th  Georgia  were  compelled  to  give  back.  Gen'l  Archer,  observ- 
ing the  threatening  condition  of  affairs  on  his  left,  very  promptly  detach- 
ed the  7th  Alabama  battalion,  holding  his  line  with  the  brave  1st  Ten- 
nessee, under  the  gallant  Turney,  and  this  movement,  rapidly  executed, 
and  assisted  by  two  regiments  of  Brockenbrough  (47th  Virginia  and  22d 
Virginia  battalion)  was  attended  with  signal  success.  The  advancing 
columns  of  the  enemy  had  also  encountered  an  obstacle  in  the  military 
road  which  they  little  expected.  Gregg's  Brigade  of  South  Carolinians 
stood  in  the  way.  Taken  somewhat  by  surprise,  Orr's  Rifles  were  thrown 
int<»  confusion,  mistaking  the  advancing  enemy  for  our  own  troops  falling 
bark.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Brig.  Gen'l  Maxcy  Gregg — himself 
fearful  of  harming  our  friends— fell  in  front  of  the  rifles  mortally  woun- 
ded. A  more  chivalrous  gentleman  and  gallant  soldier  never  adorned 
the  service  which  he  so  loved.         •**■*■*# 


Extract  from  Gen'l  T.  J.  Jackson'*  Report. 

About  10  o'clock,  as  the  fog  disappeared,  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  battle,  were  distinctly  visible  in  the  plain  between  us 
anc  'he  river,  covering   ray  front  and  extending  far  to  the  left  towards 
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Fredericksburg.  The  force  in  front  of  me  I  supposed  to  number  about 
fifty-five  thousand.  Pelham,  with  part  of  the  Stuart  horse  artillery,  was 
soou  engaged  with  the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  and  a  brisk  and  animated 
contesL  was  kept  up  for  about  an  hour.  Soon  after  Pelham,  in  obedience 
to  orders,  had  withdrawn  from  his  position  on  the  Port  Royal  road,  the 
enemy  directed  his  artillery  on  the  heights  held  by  Lieut.  Col.  Walker, 
and  upon  the  woods  generally,  occupied  by  our  troops,  evidently  with*a 
view  of  causing  us  to  disclose  whatever  troops  or  artillery  were  there. 
Not  eliciting  any  response,  the  enemy  was  seemingly  satisfied  that  he 
would  experience  but  little  resistance  to  an  effort  to  obtain  possession  of 
this  hill.  Accordingly  about  eleven  o'clock,  he  advanced  to  the  flank, 
parallel  to  the  Port  Royal  road,  nearly  to  the  road  running  from  thence 
to  Hamilton's  Crossing,  now  unimpeded  in  his  march,  as  Pelham  was 
withdrawn.  Facing  to  the  front,  he  advanced  in  line  of  battle  across  the 
plain  straight  upon  the  position  occupied  by  Walker.  His  batteries  re- 
served their  fire  until  the  enemy's  lines  came  within  less  than  eight  hun- 
dred yards,  when  the  fourteen  guns  opened,  pouring  such  a  storm  of  shot 
and  shell  into  his  ranks  as  to  cause  him  first  to  halt,  then  to  waver,  and 
at  last  seek  shelter  by  flight.  About  one  o'clock  the  main  attack  was 
male  by  heavy  and  rapid  discharges  of  artillery.  Under  the  protection 
of  this  warm  and  well-directed  fire,  his  infantry,  in  heavy  force,  advanced 
seeking  the  partial  protection  of  a  piece  of  wood  exteuding  beyond  the 
railroad.  The  batteries  on  the  right  played  on  their  ranks  with  destruc- 
tive effect.  The  advancing  force  was  visibly  staggered  by  our  rapid  and 
well-directed  artillery,  but,  soon  recovering  from  the  shock,  the  Federal 
troops,  consisting  of  the  main  body  of  Franklin's  grand  division,  sup- 
ported by  a  portion  of  Hooker's  grand  division,  continued  to  press  for- 
ward. Advancing  to  within  point  blank  range  of  our  infantry,  and  thus 
exposed  to  the  murderous  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery,  the  struggle  be- 
came iierce  aud  sanguinary.  They  continued,  however,  still  to  press  for- 
ward, and  before  Gen'l  A.  P.  Hill  closed  the  interval  which  he  had  left 
between  Archer  and  Lane,  it  was  penetrated,  and  the  enemy  pressing 
forward  in  overwhelming  numbers  through  that  interval,  turned  Lane's 
right  and  Archer's  left.  Thus  attacked  in  front  and  rear,  the  14th  Ten- 
nessee and  19th  Georgia,  of  Archer's  Brigade  and  the  entire  Brigade  of 
Lane  fell  back;  but  not  until  after  a  brave  and  obstinate  resistance. 
Notwithstanding  the  perilous  situation  in  which  Archer's  Brigade  was 
placed,  his  right  changing  front,  continued  to  struggle  with  undaunted 
firmness,  materially  checking  the  advance  of  the  enemy  until  reinforce- 
ments came  to  its  support.  The  brigade  of  Gen '1  Thomas,  posted  as  be- 
fore stated,  moved  gallantly  forward  and  joined  by  the  7th  and  part  of 
the  I8th  North  Carolina,  of  Lane's  Brigade.,  gallantly  drove  back  a  Fed- 
eral column  which  had  broken  through  Lane's  line.  In  the  mean  time, 
a  large  force  of  the  enemy  penetrated  the  wood  in  rear  of  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  the  brigades  of  Lane  and  Archer,  and  came  in  contact  with 
Gregg's  Brigade.  Taken  by  surprise,  Orr's  Rifles  were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion. It  was  in  the  act  of  rallying  this  regiment  that  Brig.  Gen'l 
Maxcy  Gregg  fell,  in  front  of  the  riflrs  mortally  wounded.  Gen'l  Gregg 
was  a  brave  and  accomplished  officer,  full  of  heroic  sentiment  and  chiv- 
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alrous  honor.  He  had  rendered  valuable  service  in  this  great  struggle 
for  our  freedom,  and  the  country  has  much  reason  to  deplore  the  Lou  ~  ■-- 
tained  by  his  premature  death.         *  *  •  *  * 

Extract  from  GerCl  R.  E.  Lee's  Report. 

About  1  P.  M.,  the  main  attack  on  the  right  began  by  a  furious  can- 
nonade, under  cover  of  which  these  compact  lines  of  infantry  advanced 
against  Hill's  front.  They  were  received  as  before  by  our  batteries,  by 
whose  fire  they  were  momentarily  checked,  but  soon  recovering,  ihej 
pressed  forward,  until  coming  within  range  of  our  infantry,  the  contest 
became  fierce  and  bloody.  Archer  and  Lane  repulsed  that  p  >rtion  of  the 
line  immediately  in  front  of  them  ;  but  before  the  interval  between  these 
commands  could  be  closed,  the  enemy  pressed  through  in  overwhelming 
numbers,  and  turned  the  left  of  Archer  and  the  right  of  Lane.  Attacked 
in  front  and  flank,  two  regiments  of  the  former  and  the  brigade  of  the 
latter,  after  a  brave  and  obstinate  resistance,  gave  way.  Archer  held  his 
line  with  the  1st  Tennessee,  and  with  the  5th  Alabama  battalion,  assisted 
by  the  47th  Virginia  regiment  and  the  22d  Virginia  battallion,  contin- 
ued the  struggle  until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  J  ho  mas  came  gal- 
lantly to  the  relief  of  Lane,  and  joined  by  the  7th  and  part  of  the  15th 
North  Carolina,  of  that  brigade,  repulsed  the  column  that  had  broken 
Lane's  line,  and  drove  it  back  to  the  railroad.  In  the  mean  time  a  large 
force  had  penetrated  the  woods  as  far  as  Hill's  reserve  and  encountered 
Gregg's  Brigade.  The  attack  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that  Orr's 
Rifles,  mistaking  the  enemy  for  our  own  troop3  retiring,  were  thrown 
into  confusion.  While  in  the  act  of  rallying  them,  that  brave  soldier  and 
true  patriot,  Brig.  Gen'l  Maxcy  Gregg,  fell  mortally  wounded.  Colonel 
Hamilton,  upon  whom  the  command  devolved,  with  the  four  remaining 
regiments  of  the  brigade  and  one  company  of  the  rifles,  met  the  enemy 
firmly  and  checked  his  further  progress.  *  * 


A  MOTHER'S  DEVOTION  AND  FORTITUDE. 


While  reading  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  noble  soldiers  in  Our  Living 
and  Our  Dead,  it  occurred  to  me  that  all  the  heroism  was  not  displayed 
by  the  masculine  gender  ;  and  a  few  facts  having  come  under  m\  obser- 
vation of  the  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  of  one  mother,  during  the  war,  I 
submit  them  to  you  for  record  if  you  see  proper. 

A  Mrs.  W.  a  widowed  lady  with  four  sons  lived  near  us  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  The\r  owned  no  slaves,  but  were  industrious  y<.ung 
men  and  made  a  good  living  for  their  mother  who  was  a  woman  of  no 
education,  but  possessed  good  common  sense  and  great  energy.  It  seemed 
hard  to  give  up  all  her  boys,  but  she  parted  from  them  cheerfully,  bidding 
them  do  their  duty.     She  took  her  married  son's  wife  and  little  ones  to 
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her  homo  t«>  take  care  of  them.  During  the  whole  four  years  of  the  war 
she  ploughed  and  worked  the  land,  making  a  good  support  for  the  family 
with  not  a  man   to  help  her. 

She  cut  and  hauled  all  the  wood  they  used,  fed  the  stock,  and  did  all 
the  work  usually  performed  by  her  sons.  She  lived  five  miles  from  the 
postofh'ce,  and  every  week  she  came  for  letters,  and  I  being  the  Post 
Master's  wife,  was  called  upon  to  read  them  and  write  the  answers  ac- 
cording to  her  dictation.  She  always  urged  them  never  to  shirk  a  duty, 
and  to  feel  perfectly  easy  about  her,  that  she  could  get  along.  She  told 
them  every  little  particular  about  the  horses,  cattle,  &c,  and  promised  to 
break  the  "critter"  as  soon  as  it  was  old  enough.  She  often  walked  to 
the  postoffice  and  at  such  times  she  always  carried  a  basket  of  seed  cot- 
ton on  her  arm,  picking  as  she  walked  so  as  not  lose  a  moment.  She 
said  her  sons  must  have  warm  clothes.  At  night,  when  the  work  was 
over,  she  carded,  spun  and  wove  the  cloth  with  the  assistance  of  her 
daughter-in-law  (who  was  too  delicate  to  work  in  the  field,)  and  made 
them  clothes,  sending  a  box  every  few  months.  Often  the  boxes  would 
never  reach  them,  then  the  whole  work  wa-  to  go  over  again  and  anoth- 
er suit  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  one  occasion  she  walked  fifteen  miles  to  procure  leather  to  have 
boots  made  to  send  them.  About  the  middle  of  the  war,  she  received  a 
letter  stating  that  one  of  her  sons  was- very  ill  with  typhoid  fever,  at 
Richmond.  Instinctively  she  felt  that  a  mother's  care  was  needed  then, 
and  with  a  large  basket  of  live  chickens  and  a  bottle  of  brandy  ehe  set 
out  to  nurse  him.  Arrived  at  Richmond,  she  went  from  one  hospital  to 
another,  but  not  a  word  could  she  hear  of  her  sick  son.  In  despair  she 
turned  her  face  homeward,  and  on  her  arrival,  found  a  letter  giving 
the  name  of  the  hospital,  and  the  ward  in  which  her  son  could  be  found. 
She  stopped  at  home  only  three  hours  for  refreshment,  and  started  on 
her  journey  again,  it  being  twenty  miles  to  the  nearest  railroad  sta- 
tion. This  time  she  succeeded  in  finding  him  and  reached  him  not  a 
moment  too  soon.  His  fever  had  left  him,  and  he  wa3  in  a  fainting  con- 
dition. Now  her  brandy  and  chickens  were  brought  into  requisition. 
She  prepared  soup  with  her  own  hands,  and  her  son  was  not  the  only 
son  who  was  revived,  and  brought  back  to  life,  by  her  ministrations  in 
that  hospital.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  danger  she  returned  to  her  home 
duties  and  farm  work,  for  the  little  ones  must  be  fed. 

And  thus  during  the  whole  stormy  time  she  stood  bravely  at  her  post, 
encouraging  her  sons  and  never  com?>laining  of  the  hardships  she  was 
undergoing.  One  of  her  sons  fell,  and  three  came  back  to  comfort  their 
mother  in  her  decling  years.  The  fortitude  displayed,  or  rather  endured 
by  our  noble  women,  will  never  be  known  this  side  of  eternity.  Heaven 
forbid  that  the  next  generation  shall  feel  the  devastating  and  blighting 
influences  of  war.  A  Lady  of  Granville. 
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GEVL  D.,11.  HILL'S  REPORT  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  CHICElHAUtfJL 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  tfc 
in  the  operations  around  Chattanooga,  terminating  in  the  battle oi  < 
■manga  on  the  19th  and  20th  September.  1863. 

I  reached  Chattanooga  on  the  19th  July  and  was  assigned  to  Hai        ': 
old  troops,  consisting  of  Cleburne's  and  Stewart's  Divisions.     T 
encamped  on  the  Chick  am  anga  about  Tyners  Station. 

The  Yankees  soon  made  their  appearance  at  Bridgeport,  and  I  made 
arrangements  to  guard  the  crossing  of  the  Tennessee.     A  regiie  r 

posted  at  Si vley's  Ford,  another  at  Blythe*s  Ferrv,  and  Wood's  Brio     f; 
at  Harrison.     On  Fast  Day,  Aug.  — ,  while  religious  . 

heW  in  Chattanooga,  the  enemy    appeared  on    the  opposite  side    i  f  the 
river  and   commenced   shelling  the  town  wit;!  out  giving   notice.     Our 
pickets  and  scouts  (if  any  wero  out)  had  give:  n  >  warning  ui  hi 
Some  women  and  children  were  killed  and  wounded  by  this  not  nnu 
act  of  atrocity. 

A  few  nights  before,  Clayton's  Brigade  had  been  moved  up  to  Bir  b- 
wood,  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Hiawassee,  and  Gren")  r.  \  .-as 
instructed  to  send  an  officer  up  the  river  until  he  met  otreavalrv  | 
and  endeavor  to  effect  a  connection  wit!:  them.  Gen'i  C.  rep  >r1  .-  it 
that  he  found  no  pickets  fur  forty  miles,  the  great  mass  of  our  <■■  valry 
being  at  Kingston.  This"  report  was  communicated  to  the  Co  mm  an  ler- 
in-Chief  and  the  cavalry  pickets  were  moved  down,  so  as  to  connect  with 
Clayton.  The  shelling  of  Chattanooga  revealed  the  fact  that  the  enemy 
was  in  our  immediate  front  and  I  ordered  Cleburne's  division  to  11 
son,  and  had  it  distributed  so  that  every  ford  and  ferry  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Chicamauga  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hiawassee  was  guarded  and  cov- 
ered by  rifle  pits  and  batteries.  It  had  been  the  design  of  the  enemy  to 
interpose  a  column  between  Knoxville  and  Chattannooga  and  thu3  iso- 
late Buckner,  while  Burnside  should  appear  on  his  flank.  But,  after 
trying  all  the  crossings  and  finding  them  guarded  by  vigilant  and  de_er- 
mined  men,  he  was  constrained  to  abandon  his  original  plan. 

Breckenridge's  Division  having  come  up  from  Mississippi  was  assigned 
to  my  corps,  and  Stewart's  Division  was  soon  after  sent  np  towards 
Knoxville  to  join  Buckner,  Stovall's  Brigade  of  Breckenridge's  Division 
was  posted  at  Sivley's  ford,  and  as  the  enemy  still  threatened  a  crossing, 
Hindman's  Division  of  Folk's  Corps  was  sent  to  our  support.  On  Sun- 
day August  the  30th,  we  learned  almost  accidentally,  through  a  citizen, 
that  the  corps  of  Thomas  and  AlcCook  had  crossed  at  Caperton's  Ferry, 
besrinnin:r  the  movement  the  Thursdav  before. 

This  was  the  natural  point  of  crossing  tor  the  enemy,  as  it  was  near  to 
to  their  depot  at  Stevenson,  and. gave  them  a  good  road  on  our  dank  and 
rear.  Buckners  command  was  brought  down  from  Knoxville  and  the 
Commander  in-Chief  resolved  to  abandon  Chattanooga.  The  reason 
given  by  him  for  this  evacuation  was  that  the  enemy  was  getting  in  his 
rear  and  might  seize  the  crossings  of  the  Oostanaula  and  starve  his  army 
as  he  had  no  movable  pontoon  train.     The  movement  began  on  the  night 
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of  September  3rd,  my  corps  taking  the  lead,  on  the  Lefayette  road.  The 
mass  of  the  enemy's  army  was  supposed  to  be  at  Trenton  in  WilJ'a  Val- 
ley, but  as  our  cavalry  soon  lost  the  almost  impregnable  position  of  Look- 
Out  mountain  with  but  small  loss  on  either  side,  the  enemy  began  to 
pour  down  into  McLeMore  Cove,  I  was  accordingly  ordered  by  the  Com- 
manding General  to  picket  the  gap3  in  Pigeon  mountain.  This  duty  was 
entrusted  to  Gen'l  Cleburne,  while  Breckenridge  was  left  at  Lafayette  in 
charge  of  the  trains  of  the  army. 

About  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  Sept.  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing order  from  the  General  Commanding. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Tennessee, 
Gordon's  Mills,  Sept.  9,  1S63,  llf  P.  M. 

Gen'l  Hill  :  I  enclose  orders  given  to  Gen'l  Hindman.  Gen'l  Bragg 
directs  that  you  send  or  take,  as  your  judgment  dictates,  Cleburne's  Di- 
vision to  re-unite  with  Hindman  at  Davis's  X  Roads  to-morrow  morning. 
Hindman  starts  at  12  to-night  and  has  13  miles  to  make. 

The  Commander  of  the  columns  thus  united  will  move  upon  the  ene- 
my at  the  foot  of  Steven's  Gap  said  to  be  4  or  5,000. 

If  unforeseen  circumstances  should  prevent  your  movement,  notify 
Hindman. 

A  cavalry  force  should  accompany  your  column.  Gen'l  Hindman  has 
none. 

Open  communication  with  Hindman  by  your  cavalry  in  advance  of 
the  junction.  He  marches  on  the  read  from  Dr.  Anderson's  to  Davis  X 
Roads.  (Signed)  W.  W.  Mackall, 

Chief  of  Staff. 

Immediately  replied  to  this  note  notifying  the  commanding  General  of 
the  late  hour  at  which  it  had  been  received,  and  stating  that  Gen'l  Cle- 
burne had  been  sick  in  bed  all  day,  that  two  of  his  regiments  which  had 
been  picketing  above  Harrison  had  not  yet  joined  him,  that  one  of  his 
three  brigades  had  to  be  relieved  from  picket  at  the  Gaps,  and  that  these 
Gap3  had  been  heavily  obstructed  by  our  cavalry,  and  some  hours  would 
be  required  to  open  them  up. 

Inasmuch,  too,  as  Cleburne  would  have  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  long  a 
march  as  Hindman,  I  believed  the  intended  junction  would  be  impossible, 
and  certaily  no  surprise  could  be  effected.  These  reasons  appeared  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Commanding  General  as  he  made  no  complaint  in  regard 
to  my  not  making  the  movement,  and  met  me  the  next  day  with  his 
U3ual  cordiality 

Gen'l  Buckner  at  Gordon's  Mill  was  directed  to  make  the  movement, 
instead  of  Gen'l  Cleburne,  and  the  language  of  the  order  to  Gen'l  Buck- 
ner, recognized  the  impracticability  of  the  order  issued  tome:  "Gen'l 
Hill  has  found  it  i?nj)ossible  to  carry  out  the  part  assigned  to  Cleburne's 
Division."  In  fact,  Gen'l  Hindman  had  made  his  night  march,  and 
reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  enemy,  almost  by  the  time  I  received 
the  order  to  move  to  effect  a  junction.     As  there  could  be  no  direct  com- 
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munication  with  him,  the  following  note  did  not  reach  me  from  him  un- 
til the  afternoon : 

Headq'rs,  &c.,  at  Morgan's  ox  the  wCove«Road" 
Four  miles  from  Davis'  X  Roads,  Sept.  10th,  1S63,  6,  A.  M. 

General  :  I  expected  yon  would  open  communication  with  me  by  the 
time  I  reached  this  place,  but,  as  yet,  hear  nothing  from  you.  It'  it  be 
true,  as  I  learn  it  is,  that  the  road  from  Lefayette  to  Davis'  X  Roads  is 
blockaded  at  Dug's  Gap,  and  the  Catlett's  Gap  road  also  blockaded,  I 
fear  it  will  be  impossible  to  effect  the  intended  junction.  Your  better  in- 
formation will  enable  you  to  decide  as  to  that. 

There  are  rumors  here  that  a  Federal  division  is  at  and  near  DavuV  X 
Roads,  and  another  at  Bailey's  X  Roads.  Col.  Russell,  commanding  a 
cavalry  regiment  of  Martin's  Brigade,  ha3  gone  forward  to  ascertain  the 
facts.  I  deem  it  inexpedient  to  move  beyond  this  place,  till  I  learn  that 
you  are  in  motion  and  that  we  can  safely  unite. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  C.  Hlnpman,  Maj.  Gen'l. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  Cleburne's  Division,  followed  by  Walker's, 
'marched  to  Dug  Gap.  It  was  understood  that  Hindman  and  Bnekner 
would  attack  at  daylight  ;  and  these  other  Divisions  would  eo-operate 
with  them.  The  attack,  however,  did  not  begin  at  the  hour  designated, 
and  so  imperfect  was  the  communication  with  Hindman,  that  it  was  noon 
before  he  could  be  heard  from.  I  was  then  directed  to  move  with  the 
divisions  of  Cleburne  and  Walker  and  make  a  front  attack  upon  the  en- 
emy. The  sharpshooters  of  Wood's  Brigade  under  the  gallant  Maj.  Haw- 
kins advanced  in  handsome  style,  driving  in  the  Yankee  pickets  and 
skirmishers,  and  Cleburne's  whole  force  was  advancing  on  their  line  of 
battle,  when  I  was  halted  by  an  order  from  Gen'l  Bragg.  The  object 
was,  as  supposed,  to  wait  until  Hindman  got  in  the  Yankee  rear.  About 
an  hour  before  sundown,  I  was  ordered  once  more  to  advance,  but  the 
enemy  soon  rapidly  retired.  Their  rear  was  gallantly  attacked  by  a 
company  of  our  cavalry,  but  made  a  stand  on  the  other  side  of  Chicka- 
mauga  creek,  under  cover  of  a  battery  of  artillery.  Semper's  magnificent 
battery  was  ordered  up  and  in  a  short  time  silenced  the  enemy's  tire  with 
heavy  loss,  and  his  route  was  complete.  I  had  in  the  meantime  commu- 
nicated with  Gen'l  Bnekner  in  person,  and  by  an  Aid,  with  Gen'l  Hind- 
man, and  had  arranged  to  connect  my  line  of  skirmishers  and  battle  with 
theirs,  so  as  to  sweep  everything  before  us.  The  prompt  flight  of  the  en- 
emy and  the  approaching  darkness  saved  him  from  destruction.  This 
force  proved  to  be  the  advance  of  Thomas' Corps — the  main  body  being 
opposite  Steven's  Gap  in  Lookout  Mountain. 

This  day  and  the  following,  my  signal  corps  and  scouts  on  Pigeon 
"Mountain  reported  the  march  of  a  heavy  column  up  the  cove  to  onr  left. 
These  reports  were  communicated  to  the  commanding  General,  but  were 
discredited  by  him.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  all  the  troops,  except 
my  two  divisions,  moved  up  to  Lee  &  Gordon's  Mill  to  attack  Critten- 
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den's  Corps,  isolated  at  that  point.     The  attack  however  was  not  made. 

At  8  A.  M.,  Lieut.  Baylor  of  the  cavalry  reported  to  me.  with  a  note 
from  Gen'l  Wharton,  vouching  for  his  entire  reliability.  Lieut.  Bavlor 
stated  that  McCook  with  his  corps  had  encamped  at  Alpine  the  ni<*ht 
before  and  that  his  column  was  moving  on  to  Lafuvette.  Our  cavalry 
pickets  had  been  driven  in  on  the  Alpine  road  the  evening  before,  a  few 
miles  from  town  and  I  had  directed  Gen'l  Brecken ridge  to  supply  their 
place  with  infantry  pickets.  Soon  after  the  report  of  Lieut.  Baylor,  a 
brisk  lire  opened  upon  the  Alpine  road  about  two  miles  from  Lafayette. 
Upon  reaching  the  point.  I  found  that  two  regiments  of  cavalry  had  at- 
tacked the  skirmishers  of  Adams'  Brigade,  and  had  been  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss.  Gen'l  Adams  was  satisfied  from  the  manner  of  the 
advance  that  this  force  was  the  vanguard  of  a  heavy  column.  I  there- 
fore brought  down  a  brigade  (Polk's)  from  Cleburne,  on  Pigeon  Moun- 
tain, and  prepared  for  battle.  The  enemy's  cavalry  had,  however,  cap- 
tured the  infantry  picket,  and  upon  McCook  learning  that  the  men  be- 
longed to  Breckinridge's  Division,  he  became  aware,  that  Brag*"  had 
been  reinforced  and  began  a  precipitate  retreat.  The  report  of  Lieut. 
Baylor  and  the  advance  upon  Lafayette  did  not  satisfy  the  commanding 
General  that  McCook  had  been  in  our  vicinity.  He  emphatically  denied 
on  the  night  of  the  13th  that  a  single  Yankee  foot  soldier  had  crossed 
Pig-eon  Mountain.  He  stated,  however,  in  council  next  morning  that 
McCook  was  at  Alpine,  Thomas  in  McLe  More  Cove,  and  Crittenden  at 
Lee  Sz  Gordon's  Mill.  The  enemy's  right  was  therefore  separated  from 
the  left  by  some  sixty  miles  with  a  difficult  mountain  to  cross  :  and  the 
centre  was  more  than  a  day's  march  from  either  wing.  Our  own  force 
was  concentrated  at  Lafayette  and  could  have  been  thrown  upon  either 
corps,  without  the  remotest  possibility  of  being  molested  by  the  other 
two.     The  attack,  however,  was  delayed  for  six  days. 

The  withdrawal  of  Cook  from  Alpine  and  the  appearance  of  a  heavy 
force  in  front  of  Catlett's  Gap  on  the  16th,  induced  me  to  re-inforce 
Deshler's  Brigade,  at  that  Gap,  by  the  whole  of  Breckinridge's  Division. 

I  was  directed  on  the  17th,  to  move  my  corps  at  daylight,  on  the  next 
morning  in  rear  of  Gen'l  Polk's  Corps  towards  Lee  <fc  Gordon's  Mill. 
A  demonstration  was  to  be  made  at  that  point  by  Gen'l  Polk,  while  the 
rest  of  the  army  should  cross  lower  down  on  the  Chickamauga.  Cle- 
burne's Division  was  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  at  Anderson's  House  on 
the  18th,  and  Breckinridge's  was  sent  to  guard  the  crossing  at  Glass* 
Mill.  Just  before  sundown  our  cavalry  pickets  were  driven  away  from 
Owen's  ford,  some  miles  above  the  Mill,  and  the  enemy  crossed  over  a 
considerable  force.  I  hastened  there  in  person  with  Adams'  Brigade,  but 
the  enemy  did  not  advance  upoi  it.  The  next  morning,  Adams'  Brigade 
was  withdrawn  to  Glass'  Mill  ;  and  I  determined  to  make  a  diversion  at 
that  point.  Helm's  Brigade  was  crossed  over  and  opened  with  ten  guns 
upon  the  enemy.  An  examination  of  the  ground  subsequently  showed 
that  our  fire  was  unusually  accurate  and  fata] — the  ground  was  still 
stream  with  unburied  men,  and  eleven  horses  lay  near  the  position  of  the 
enemy's  battery.  Our  loss  was  slight.  In  the  afternoon,  I  received  an 
order  to  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  General  at   Tedford's  ford, 
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and  to  hurry  forward  Cleburne's  Division  to  the  same  point.     Soon  after 
Breckenridge  was  ordered  to  relieve  Hind  man.  at  Lee  &  Gordon's  Mi!). 

I  found  upon  reporting  to  the  Commanding  General,  that  while  our 
troops  had  been  moving  up  the  Chickamauga,  the  enemy  had  ■  or- 
ing  down  and  had  thus  out-lianked  us  and  had  driven  back  our  right 
wing. 

Cleburne  was  ordered  to  take  position  on  the  extreme  ri^rht  and  b(  n 
an  attack.  He  did  not  get  into  position  until  after  sundown,  bnt  I  m 
advanced  in  magnificent  style,  driving  the  enemy  back  some  three-fourths 
of  a  mile.  He  captured  three  pieces  of  artillery,  a  number  ofcai*ons, 
two  stands  of  colors,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  prisoners.  His  own 
loss  was  small,  and  fell  chieily  upon  Wood's  Brigade,  which  had  to  c 
an  open  field,  and  encounter  log  breastworks  upon  the  opposite  side  of  it. 
Capt.  Semple  and  Lieut.  Key  ran  their  batteries  under  cover  of  darkness 
to  within  sixty  yards  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  opened  with  happy  effect 
The  other  batteries  of  the  division  were  placed  by  my  direction  on  the 
right  flank,  so  as  to  enfilade  the  enemy's  line. 

I  have  never  seen  troops  behave  more  gallantly  than  did  this  noble  di- 
vision, and  certainly  I  never  saw  so  little  straggling  from  the  field. 

The  action  closed  between  nine  and  ten  at  night,  further  pnrsnit  in 
the  darkness  was  not  thought  advisable.  After  re-adjusting  onr  line 
(considerably  deranged  by  the  fight)  and  conferring  with  Gen'l  Cleburne 
and  each  of  the  brigade  commanders,  individually,  I  left  at  11  o'clock  to 
find  Gen'l  Bragg  at  Tedford's  Ford,  where  the  orders  for  the  day  stated 
that  his  headquarters  would  be.  It  was  near  five  miles  to  the  ford,  but 
as  1  had  no  orders  for  the  next  day  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  find  the 
Commanding  General. 

On  my  way,  I  learned  from  some  soldiers,  that  Gen'l  Breckenrigdge 
had  come  up  from  Lee  &  Gordon's  Mill.  I  dispatched  Lieut.  Beid  of 
my  star!  to  find  him,  and  conduct  his  division  at  Cleburne's  right.  About 
midnight,  Lieut.  Col.  Anderson,  Adj't  Gen'l,  reported  that  my  corps  had 
been  placed  under  command  of  Lieut.  Gen'l  Polk,  as  wing  commander, 
and  that  the  General  wished  to  see  me  that  night  at  Alexander's  Bridge, 
(three  miles  distant."  I  was  much  exhausted,  having  been  in  the  saddle 
from  dawn  to  midnight,  and  resolved  to  rest  till  three  o'clock.  At  that 
hour,  I  went  to  Alexander's  Bridge,  but  failed  to  find  the  courier  whom 
Gen'l  Polk  had  placed  there  to  conduct  me  to  his  tent,  I  rode  forward 
to  the  line  of  battle,  which  I  reached  a  little  after  daylight  on  the  20th. 
Gen'l  Breckeuridge  had  not  yet  got  into  position,  as  Gen'l  Polk  had  per- 
mitted him  to  rest  the  night  before  on  account  of  the  wearied  condition 
of  the  men.  Repeated  and  urgent  orders  had  been  issued  from  the  corps 
headquarters,  in  regard  to  keeping  rations  for  three  days  constantly  on 
hand.  But  owing  to  difficulties  and  possibly  to  want  of  attention,  some 
of  the  men  had  been  without  food  the  day  before,  and  a  division  had  its 
rations  for  that  day  unissued,  but  cooked  and  on  hand.  Orders  were 
given  for  their  prompt  issue. 

At  7.25  A.  M.,  an  order  was  shown  me,  just  received  from  Lieut.  Gen'i 
Polk  and  addressed  to  my  division  commanders  and  directing  them  to 
advance  at  once  upon  the  enemy.     The  reason  given  for  the  issue  of  the 
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order  directly  to  them  was  that  he  (Gen'l  Polk)  had  not  been  able  to 
find  the  corps  commander.  I  immediately  replied  to  the  note,  6aying 
that  Brig.  Gen'l  Jackson's  Brigade  of  his  corps  was  at  right  angles  to  my 
line,  that  my  men  were  getting  their  rations,  and  that  they  could  finish 
eating  while  we  were  adjusting  the  line  of  battle.  Gen'l  Polk  soon  after 
came  on  the  field,  and  made  no  objection  to  this  delay. 

At  8  o'clock,  Gen'l  Bragg  himself  came  on  the  field,  and  I  then  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  an  attack  had  been  ordered  at  daylight.  How- 
ever, the  essential  preparations  for  battle  had  not  been  made  up  to  this 
hour,  and  in  fact  could  not  be  made  without  the  presence  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The  position  of  the  enemy  had  not  been  reconnoitered, 
our  own  line  of  battle  had  not  been  adjusted,  and  part  of  it  was  at  right 
angles  to  the  rest,  there  was  no  cavalry  on  our  flanks,  and  no  orders  had 
fixed  the  strength  or  position  of  the  reserves.  My  own  line  had  been  ar- 
ranged North  and  South,  to  correspond  to  the  position  of  the  enemy  and 
be  parallel  to  it.  Cheatham's  Division  was  nearly,  if  not  exactly  at  right 
angles  to  my  line,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  right  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  This  same  division  was  subsequently  discovered  by  Lieut. 
Gen'l^Polk,  after  the  battle  had  begun,  to  be  in  rear  of  Gen'l  Stewart's 
Division,  and  was  taken  out  by  him  and  placed  in  reserve.  Moreover, 
-Kershaw's  Brigade  of  McLaw's  Division  was  found  to  be  between  Stewart 
and  Cheatham. 

About  8£  A.  M.,  a  report  came  from  the  extreme  right  that  a  line  of 
the  enemy  was  extending  across  the  Reid's  Bridge  road  and  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  our  line.  General  Adams  was  directed  to  press  back  their 
line  of  skirmishers.  This  was  handsomely  done,  and  a  personal  recon- 
noisance  made  with  Gen'l  Forrest  and  Adams  proved  that  our  line  ex- 
tended beyond  that  of  the  enemy,  and  that  his  flank  was  covered  for  a 
great  distance  by  infantry  skirmishers  and  that  no  cavalry  was  visible. 
During  the  night  before,  I  had  discovered  the  practicability  of  outflank- 
ing the  enemy,  and  therefore  placed  Breckinridge  on  the  right  of  Cle- 
burne, so  that  he  might  turn  the  log  breastworks,  which  the  enemy  could 
be  heard  working  at,  from  the  close  of  the  action  until  after  daylight. 
My  corps  was  now  the  extreme  right  of  our  infantry  force.  Gen'l  For- 
rest had  brought  up  his  cavalry  to  guard  our  flank,  and  had  dismounted 
a  portion  of  it  to  act  as  sharp-shooters.  A  general  advance  was  ordered 
and  as  the  right  was  to  begin  the  action,  Cleburne  was  directed  to  dress 
by  Breckinridge. 

As  soon  as  the  movement  began,  a  staff  officer  was  sent  to  Lieut.  Gen'l 
Polk  with  a  note,  reminding  him  that  the  corps  was  in  single  line,  with- 
out reserves,  and  if  broken  at  one  point  wa3  broken  at  all  points.  Breck- 
inridge advanced  at  9-|  A.  M.,  with  Adams  Brigade  on  the  right,  Sto- 
vall's  in  the  centre,  and  Helm's  on  the  left.  The  enemy's  skirmishers 
were  driven  back  rapidly ;  and  within  about  700  yards,  the  left  portion 
of  the  breast-works  was  encountered  by  Gen'l  Helm. — Two  heroic  efforts 
to  take  them  were  repulsed  and  that  noble  officer  "ever  ready  for  action," 
in  the  language  of  his  division  commander,  "and  endeared  to  his  com- 
mand by  his  many  virtues,  received  a  mortal  wound,  while  in  the  gallant 
•  discharge  of  his  duty." 
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The  brigade  was  withdrawn  two  hundred  yards  in  the  rear.  This  un- 
fortunately left  a  gap  in  our  line,  which  was  the  source  of  much  trouble 
and  disaster  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  as  the  enemy  was  not  slow  to 
pour  into  the  opening,  and  secure  a  position,  from  which  he  had  a  cross 
fire  upon  our  troops  attempting  to  swing  round  upon  his  left. 

Learning  that  Gist's  Brigade  was  in  our  rear,  I  sent  a  staff  officer  to 
bring  it  up  in  all  haste,  to  fill  the  gap  made  by  Helm's  withdrawal.  The 
request  was  misunderstood,  for  instead  of  getting  this  single  brigade  from 
Gen'l  Walker,  his  two  divisions  came  up,  accompanied  by  Lieut.  .Gen'l 
Polk.  The  brigades  of  Walthall  and  Gist  were  then  sent  in,  but  there 
had  elapsed  something  like  an  hour  since  the  repulse  of  Helm,  and  the 
enemy  was  securely  posted  in  the  gap,  and  Walthall  and  Gist  met  with 
a  front  and  flank  fire,  which  threw  their  brigades  into  confusion  and 
drove  them  back  precipitately. 

Upon  the  repulse  of  Helm's  Brigade  Gen'l  Breckinridge  had  proposed 
and  I  had  cordially  approved  a  change  of  front  of  his  two  right  brigades 
so  as  to  swing  round  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy's  position.  His 
account  of  the  operations  of  these  brigades,  is  as  follows : 

"In  the  mean-  time,  Adams  and  Stovall  advanced  steadily,  driving 
back  two  lines  of  skirmishers.  Stovall  halted  at  the  Chattanooga  road. 
Adams,  after  dispersing  a  regiment  and  capturing  a  battery,  crossed  at 
Glenn's  farm  and  halted  beyond  in  an  open  field.  When  Helm's  Brig- 
ade was  checked  and  I  had  given  Col.  Lewis  orders  in  reference  to  his 
new  position,  I  rode  to  the  commands  of  Adams  and  Stovall  on  the  right. 
It  was  now  evident  from  the  comparatively  slight  resistance  they  had  en- 
countered, and  the  fact  that  they  were  not  threatened  in  front,  that  our 
line  had  extended  beyond  the  enemy's  left.  I  at  once  ordered  these  brig- 
ades to  change  front  perpendicularly  to  the  original  line  of  battle,  and 
with  the  left  of  Adams  and  the  right  of  Stovall  resting  on  the  Chatta- 
nooga road,  to  advance  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy.  Slocomb's  battery 
which  had  previously  done  good  service,  was  posted  on  favorable  ground, 
on  the  west  of  the  road,  to  support  the  movement.  The  brigades  ad- 
vanced in  fine  order  over  a  field  and  into  the  woods  beyond.  Stovall 
soon  encountered  the  extreme  left  of  the  enemy's  works,  which  retiring 
from  the  general  North  and  South  direction  of  his  entrenchments  extend- 
ed Westwardly  nearly  to  the  Chattanooga  road.  After  a  severe  and 
well  contested  conflict,  he  was  checked,  and  forced  to  retire.  Adams  on 
the  West  of  the  road  met  two  lines  of  the  enemy,  who  had  improved  the 
short  time  to  bring  up  reinforcements,  and  reform  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  troops  in  his  main  line  of  works.  The  first  line  was  routed,  but  it 
was  found  impossible  to  break  the  second,  aided  as  it  was  by  artillery, 
and  after  a  sanguinary  contest,  which  reflected  high  honor  on  the  brigade 
it  was  forced  back  in  some  confusion.  Here  Gen'l  Adams,  who  is  as  re- 
markable for  his  judgment  on  the  field  as  for  his  courage,  was  severely 
wounded  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Lieut.  Col.  Turner  of 
the  19th  La.,  was  wounded  and  the  gallant  Maj.  Butler  of  the  same  regi- 
ment was  killed.  Stovall  had  gained  a  point  beyond  the  angle  of  the 
enemv's  main  line  of  works.  Adams  had  advanced  still  further,  being 
actually  in  the  rear  of  his  entrenchments.     A  good  supporting  line  to 
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ray  division  at  this  moment  would  probably  have  produced  decisive  re- 
sults. As  it  was,  the  engagement  o  i  our  right  had  inflicted  heavy  losses 
on  the  enemy,  and  compelled  him  to  weaken  other  parta  of  his  line,  to 
hold  his  vital  point.  Adams'  Brigade  reformed  behind  Slocomb's  But- 
tery, which  repulsed  the  enemy  by  a  rapid  and  well  directed  tire,  render- 
ing on  this  occasion  important  and  distinguished  service." 

The  whole  division  now  fell  back  to  a  ridge  parallel  to  and  overlooking 
the  Chattanooga  road. 

The  faultiness  of  our  plan  of  attack,  was  now  but  too  apparent.  Per- 
haps never  before  in  the  history  of  war,  had  an  attack  been  made  in  a 
single  line,  without  reserves  or  supporting  force.  It  was  still  more  un- 
fortunate that  our  attack  was  directly  in  front,  against  breastworks.  The 
important  results,  effected  by  two  brigades  on  the  flank,  proved  that  had 
our  army  been  moved  under  cover  of  the  woods,  a  mile  further  to  the 
right,  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  position  would  have  been  turned,  and  an 
almost  bloodless  victory  gained.  A  simple  reconnoissance  before  the 
battle  would  have  shown  the  entire  practicability  of  the  movement,  and 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  it. 

But  while  Gerrl  Breckinridge  had  to  encounter  the  difficulty  of  oppos- 
ing two  lines  with  a  single  one,  Gen'l  Cleburne  had  the  still  more  diffi- 
cult task  of  attacking  breastworks  along  his  entire  front  and  of  disentang- 
ling his  troops,  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  left  .ving.  owing  to  the  want 
of  adjustment,  (already  alluded  to,)  of  the  line  jf  battle,  before  the  action 
began.  After  alluding  to  the  check  of  his  advance,  by  the  fire  from  the 
breastworks,  Gen'l  Cleburne  acids,  "passing  towards  the  left  at  this  time, 
I  found  that  the  line  of  advance  of  ray  division,  (which  was  the  left  of 
the  right  wing  ot  the  army)  converged  with  the  line  of  advance,  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  array,  the  flanks  of  the  two  wings  had  already  come  into 
collision, — part  of  Wood's  Brigade  had  passed  over  Bate's  brigade,  of 
Stewart's  Division,  which  was  the  right  of  the  left  wing  ;  and  Deshler's 
Brigade,  which  was  my  left,  was  thrown  out  entirely,  and  was  in  rear  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  army.  I  ordered  Wood  to  move  forward  the  remain- 
der of  his  brigade,  opening  at  the  same  time  in  the  direction  of  the  ene- 
my's fire  with  Sera  pie's  Battery. 

That  part  of  Wood's  Brigade  to  the  left  of  Lowry's  regiment,  and  to 
the  left  of  the  southern  angle  of  the  breastworks,  in  its  advance  at  this 
time,  entered  an  old  field  bordering  the  road  (Chattawoga-Lafayette,) 
and  attempted  to  cross  it  in  face  of  a  heavy  fire  in  its  front ;  it  had  al- 
most reached  the  road,  its  left  being  at  Poe's  house,  (known  as  the  burn- 
ing house,)  when  it  was  driven  back  by  a  heavy  oblique  fire  of  small 
arms  and  artillery,  which  was  opened  upon  both  its  flanks ;  the  fire  from 
the  right  coming  from  the  south  face  of  the  breastworks,  which  was  hid 
from  view  by  the  thick  growth  of  scrub  oak,  bordering  the  field.  Five 
hundred  men  were  killed  or  wounded  by  this  fire,  in  a  few  minutes. 
Upon  this  repulse,  and  Lowry's  regiment  also  having  been  forced  to  re- 
tire, I  ordered  the  brigade  still  further  back  to  reform.  Semple's  battery, 
which  had  no  position,  I  also  ordered  back. 

I  now  moved  Deshler's  Brigade  by  the  right  flank,  with  the  intention 
of  connecting  it  with  Polk's  left,  so  filling  up  the  gap  left  in  my  centre, 
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hj  the  withdrawal  of  Wood1.  This  connect!-::,  I  •  -  er,  I  con  Id  nd 
tablibb,  as  Polk's  left  bad  in  its  turn  been  driven  back  also.  Finding  it 
a  useless  sacrifice  of  life  for  Polk  to  retain  his  position,  I  ordered  hini  to 
fall  back  with  the  rest  of  his  lino,  and  with  his  and  Wood's  Brigade,  I 
took  up  a  strong  defensive  position,  some  three  c>r  tour  hundred  yards  in 
rear  of  the  point  from  which  they  had  been  repulsed.  Deshler's  Brigade 
had  moved  forward  towards  the  right  of  the  enemy's  advanced  works, 
but  could  not  go  beyond  the  crest  of  a  low  ridge,  from  which  Lowry  had 
been  repulsed.  I  therefore  ordered  him  to  cover  himself  behind  the  ridge 
and  to  hold  his  position  as  long  as  possible.  His  brigade  was  now  en 
echelon,  about  four  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  left  of  the  division, 
which  here  rested  for  some  time. 

In  effecting  the  last  disposition  of  his  command,  Gen'l  Deshler  fell — a 
shell  passing  fairly  through  his  chest.  It  was  the  first  battle,  in  which  this 
gentleman  had  the  honor  of  commanding,  a3  a  general  officer.  He  was  a 
brave  and  an  efficient  one.  He  brought  always  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  a  warm  zeal,  and  a  high  conscientiousness." 

The  whole  corps  had  failed  in  its  attack.  Breckinridge  had  been  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  a  short  distance,  and  Cleburne  still  further  after  a 
heavy  repulse.  But  the  fierceness  of  their  assault  had  a  most  important 
bearing  upon  the  issue  of  the  battle.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  Gen'l 
Halleck,  that  Rosecrans  gave  us  the  credit  of  having  a  plan  of  battle, 
and  trying  to  seize  the  road  between  him  and  Chattanooga.  He  believed 
that  our  forces  were  massed  on  his  left,  and  he  detached  largely  from  his 
right  in  order  to  secure  his  line  of  retreat.  A  gap  was  made  by  the  with- 
drawal of  an  entire  division,  and  Longstreet's  troops  passed  through  the 
opening.     All  the  accounts  of  the  enem}-  agree  in  this  view  of  the  battle. 

A  heavy  pressure  upon,  when  first  disordered  by  the  repulse,  might 
have  been  serious,  but  our  left  wing  now  came  into  action,  and  McCook 
anpl  Crittenden  were  soon  fleeing  before  the  heroes  of  Manassas  and  Mur- 
freesboro. 

After  our  line  had  been  reformed  and  the  troops  somewhat  rested,  I 
reported  in  person  to  Gen'l  Polk,  and  told  him  that  I  wished  to  renew 
the  attack,  when  the  gap  between  Breckinridge  should  be  filled,  and 
that  not  less  than  a  brigade  could  fill  it.  He  promised  to  have  it  filled 
and  I  learned  that  Brig.  Gen'l  Jackson's  brigade  was  selected  for  that 
purpose.  That  officer  however  never  occupied  the  gap,  taking  post  op- 
posite it,  but  far  in  the  rear.  Gen'l  Polk  had  directed  me  to  take  charge 
of  all  the  attacking  forces,  and  Walkers  Corps  was  ordered  forward,  and 
advanced  in  beautiful  order,  and  gained  some  important  advantages  ;  the 
Chattanooga  road  was  once  more  seized,  and  our  guns  thundering  in  the 
enemy's  rear.  Unfortunately,  the  left  had  been  disordered  by  the  ob- 
lique fire  from  the  unfilled  gap,  and  the  right  brigade  instead  ot  being 
formed  across  the  road  was  aligned  parallel  to  it,  and  thus  became  ex- 
posed to  an  enfilading  fire. 

The  forcing  back  of  the  enemy's  right  had  thrown  some  of  his  troops 
with  a  battery  to  the  Cloud  house,  in  rear  of  the  position  gained  by  Wal- 
ker's right,  and  his  whole  force  was  driven  back.  This  second  repulse 
from  the  Chattanooga  road,  though  unfortunate,  probably  saved  the 
troops  occupying  it  from  destruction  ;  for  that  ever  watchful  officer  Gen'l 
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Forrest  reported  to  me  soon  after,  that  a  heavy  column  of  the  enemy  was 
coming  from  the  direction  of  Chattanooga.  His  active  scouts  soon 
brought  in  some  prisoners,  who  gave  the  information  that  Granger's 
Corps  was  passing.  Skirmishers  were  thrown  out  towards  us  and  there 
was  every  indication  of  a  rlank  attack.  Preparations  were  made  to  re- 
ceive it.  Forrest's  artillery  aided  by  a  section  under  Lt.  Gracie  opened 
upon  the  marching  column,  which  however  passed  on.  A  portion  of  it 
went  to  the  left  of  the  corps,  and  advancing  in  column  upon  Cleburne 
was  met  with  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell  and  driven  back  in  confusion. 

It  was  now  3-|  P.  M.,  and  Lieut.  Gen'l  Polk  ordered  a  general  advance. 
Some  delay  was  occasioned  by  attempting  to  get  the  gap  on  our  left 
rilled  by  the  brigade  of  Gen'l  Jackson  ;  staff  officer  after  staff  officer  hav- 
ing in  vain  been  sent  him.  Cheatham's  Division  which  had  been  taken 
out  of  line  by  Lieut.  Gen'l  Polk  and  placed  upon  reserve,  had  been  sent 
up  to  meet  the  supposed  attack  from  Granger's  Corps.  I  directed  Gen'l 
Cheatham  to  make  the  advance,  but  learning  from  him  that  he  came  up 
as  a  support  to  Gen'l  Breckinridge,  I  turned  over  the  order  to  advance 
to  the  latter  officer,  who  responded  with  alacrity  and  hi3  brave  men 
sprang  eagerly  forward.  Two  brigades  of  Cheatham  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  that  gallant  officer  went  to  the  left  of  Breckinridge  to 
establish  connection  with  Cleburne.  Gen'l  Forrest  agreed  to  move  for- 
ward and  seize  the  Chattanooga  road,  while  Breckenridge  swept  down  it 
southward,  and  in  rear  of  the  breastworks. 

As  the  whole  line  was  moving  forward  a  message  was  received  from 
Gen'l  Cleburne  that  Brig.  Gen'l  Polk  had  carried  the  northwest  angle  of 
the  enemy's  works — the  point  where  Helm,  Walthall  and  Gist  had 
been  repulsed  in  the  morning.  Cleburne's  account  of  this  brilliant  affair 
is: 

"Capt.  Semple,  acting  chief  of  artillery,  (Maj.  Hotchkiss  being  disabled 
by  a  wound  received  the  day  before,)  selected  position  in  front  of  the  line, 
and  placed  his  own  and  Douglass'  battery  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  enemy's  breastworks  and  opened  a  rapid  and  most  effective  fire,  silen- 
cing immediately  a  battery  which  had  been  playing  upon  my  line. 
About  the  same  time,  Brig.  Gen'l  Polk  charged  and  soon  carried  the 
northwestern  angle  of  the  enemy's  works,  taking  in  succession  three  lines 
of  breastworks. 

uIn  this  brilliant  operation,  he  was  materially  aided  by  Key's  battery, 
which  had  again  been  moved  by  my  orders  to  my  extreme  right  and  run 
into  position  by  hand.  A  large  number  of  prisoners,  (regulars)  was  here 
taken.  The  enemy  abandoned  his  breastworks  and  retired  precipitately. 
Brig.  Gen'l  Polk  pursued  the  enemy  to  the  Chattanooga-Lafayette  road, 
where  he  captured  another  piece  of  artillery." 

Gen'l  Breckinridge's  second  attack  was  not  attended  with  the  insuper- 
able difficulties  of  the  morning  assault.  The  left  wing  was  driving  the 
enemy  everywhere.  Brig.  Gen'l  Polk  had  secured  the  troublesome  an- 
gle of  the  breastwork.  Forrest  was  thundering  away  on  the  right 
Gen'l  Gist,  of  Walker's  command,  had  worked  his  way  to  the  enemy's 
rear,  and  Col.  Go  van,  commanding  Liddel's  Brigade  of  the  same  com- 
mand, had  seized  the  Chattanooga  road,  Gen'rBreckinridge  thus  de- 
scribes his  successful  advance  : 
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"A  line  of  troops  on  my  right  and  covering  a  portion  of  my  front,  ad- 
vanced at  the  same  time.     A  portion  of  these  troops  obliqued  to  the  rig 

and  my  line  passed  through  the  rest,  who  seemed  to  he  out  of  ammuni- 
tion, so  that  after  moving  a  few  hundred  yards,  the  enemy  alone  was  in 
my  front.  The  division  advanced  with  intrepidity,  under  a  severe  lire 
and  dashed  over  the  left  of  the  intrenchments.  In  passing  over  them,  I 
saw  the  rififht  of  Maj.  Gen'l  Cleburne,  whose  brave  division  stormed  the 
centre.  Several  hundred  of  the  enemy  ran  through  our  lines  to  the  rear. 
The  rest  were  pursued  several  hundred  yards  and  beyond  the  Chattanoo- 
ga road.  Of  these,  some  were  killed  and  a  good  many  were  taken  priso- 
ners, but  most  of  them  escaped  in  the  darkness.  It  was  now  night  ;  pur- 
suit was  stopped  by  order  of  Gen'l  Hill  and  throwing  out  pickets,  I  biv- 
ouacked in  line  near  the  road." 

The  whole  corps  was  halted  in  the  Chattanooga  road,  and  parallel  to 
it.  The  darkness  might  cover  a  concealed  foe  in  the  thick  wood  in  our 
front  or  it  might  lead  to  an  engagement  between  the  two  wings  of  our 
army,  as  Longstreet  was  known  to  be  pressing  northward  while  the  right 
was  pressing  southward,  though  his  exact  position  was  not  known.  A 
personal  examination  showed  there  was  no  enemy  in  our  immediate  front, 
and  Hood's  Division  was  found  halted  perpendicular  to  the  road  and  but 
a  short  distance  from  our  left.  Scouts  were  sent  out  with  orders  to  pro- 
ceed a  mile  in  our  front.  They  returned  reporting  no  enemy  to  be  found 
in  that  distance.  Others  were  directed  to  go  three  miles,  who  made  a 
similar  report  before  daylight. 

Never  perhaps  was  there  a  battle,  in  which  the  troops  were  so  little 
mixed  up,  and  in  which  the  organization  was  so  little  disturbed.  The 
corps  was  ready  to  march  or  fight  at  dawn  next  morning,  with  thinned 
ranks,  it  is  true,  but  with  buoyant  and  exultant  spirits.  The  morning 
however  was  spent  in  burying  the  dead  and  gathering  up  arms.  At  4 
P.  M.,  the  corps  moved  towards  Chickamauga  and  encamped  after  mid- 
night near  Red-house  bridge.  The  next  day  (Tuesday)  was  spent  in  idle- 
ness. On  Wednesday,  the  corps  moved  up  directly  towards  Chattanooga, 
with  what  object  is  unknown,  and  perhaps  ever  will  be. 

The  report  has  been  made  tediously  long,  in  order  to  embrace  points, 
which  have  been  since  the  battle,  the  subjects  of  controversy.  It  has 
been  thought  best  to  refer  to  the  action  of  divisions  as  described  by  their 
own  commanders  ;  and  much  regret  is  felt  that  I  cannot  do  the  like  jus- 
tice, by  Major  Generals  Cheatham  and  Walker,  temporarily  under  my 
command,  as  their  reports  have  not  been  submitted  to  me.  Xo  ealogy 
of  mine  can  however  add  to  the  reputation  of  those  veteran  soldiers,  or  to 
that  of  their  gallant  commands.  A  like  regret  is  felt  in  the  case  of  Gen'l 
Forrest,  who  though  not  under  my  command  most  heartily  co-operated 
through  the  day,  and  rendered  the  most  valuable  service.  I  would  ask 
no  better  fortune,  if  again  placed  on  the  flank,  than  to  have  such  a  gal- 
lant, vigilant  and  accomplished  officer  guarding  its  approaches. 

Gen'l  Breckinridge  claims  the  capture  of  nine  pieces  of  artillery,  which 
were  removed  and  saved.  He  also  took  a  large  number  of  prisoners. 
He  carried  into  action  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  (o769) 
men.     Of  these,  he  lost  one  hundred  and  sixty  six  (166)  killed  ;  nine  hun- 
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drtti  •'>"■  ui1JC  (009)  wounded,  and  ouq  hundred  and  sixty-five  (105)  mis- 
sing. Among  these,  we  have  to  mourn  Brig.  Gen'l  Helm,  whose  gallan- 
try ii  I  liveliness  of  character  had  endeared  him  to  every  one  ;  and  ATaj. 
It.  C.  Graves,  chief  of  artillery  of  the  division.  'Tie  had  won  eminence 
in  tkftft$j  and  gave  promise  of  the  highest  distinction.  A  truer  friend,  a 
purer  patriot,  a  better  soldier  never  lived." 

No  tribute  can  do  ju.-.:iice  to  "die  unknown  and  unrecorded  dead,"  most 
of  them  exiles  from  home  and  family, — men  who  had  endured  every 
hardship*  trial,  and  privation  for  so  long  a  period,  but  to  find  at  last 
nameless  graves.  tFneheered  by  the  world's  applause  and  uninfluenced 
by  the;  hope  of  distinction,  they  sacrificed  ease,  comfort,  happiness,  life 
itself  upon  the  altar  of  country. 

Brig.  Gen'l  Adams  was  for  the  third  time  severely  wounded.  It  was 
difiienit  for  me  to  decide,  which  the  most  to  admire,  his  extraordinary 
judgment  as  an  officer,  his  courage  ou  the  field,  or  his  unparalleld  cheer- 
fulness under  suffering. 

Those  intrepid  officers.  Col.  Ntekok  4th  Kentucky,  Col.  Caldwell  of 
the  9th  Kentucky,  Lieut.  Col.  Turner  and  Maj.  Butler  of  the  19th  Louis- 
iana, were  wounded — the  latter  mortally. 

Gen'l  Cleburne  claims  the  capture  of  four  pieces  of  artillery  and  his 
prisoners  were  very  numerous.  He  carried  into  action  five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  (5115)  officers  and  men.  Of  these  in  the  two  days 
fight  two  hundred  and  four  (204)  were  killed,  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  (1539)  were  wounded,  and  six  missing. 

The  entire  casualties  in  the  corps  out  of  the  eight  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  (38S4)  taken  into  action  are  as  follows  : 

Killed,         -  370 

Wounded,    --------         2448 

Missiug,       -         -         - 172 

Total, 2990 

The  grateful  duty  remains  of  appropriately  noticing  those  whose  posi- 
tion, as  well  as  gallantry  attracted  attention.  The  division  commanders 
behaved  most  nobly  and  exhibited  all  those  high  qualities  so  requisite  in 
good  officers  of  their  grade, — coolness,  courage,  judgment,  and  personal 
attention  to  small,  as  well  as  great  matters.  Gen'l  Breckinridge  says  of 
his  brigade  commanders,  "to  Brig.  Gen'l  Stovall,  to  Col.  Lewis,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  Helm's  Brigade  ;  to  Col.  R.  L.  Gibson,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  Adams'  Brigade,  the  country  is  indebted 
for  the  courage  and  skill  with  which  they  discharged  their  arduous  du- 
ties." 

G,en't  Cleburne,  says,  'T  have  already  incidentally  called  attention  to 
the  gallant  conduct  of  Brig.  Gen'l  Polk,  but  it  is  due  to  him  and  the 
country,  which  wishes  to  appreciate  its  faithful  servants,  to  say  that  to 
the  intrepidity  and  stern  determination  of  purpose  of  himself  and  men,  I 
was  principally  indebted  for  the  success  of  the  charge  on  Sunday  evening, 
which  drove  the  enemy  from  his  breastworks,  and  gave  us  the  battle. 
Col.  Mills  is  entitled  to  be  remembered  also,  leading  his  regiment  through 
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the  battle  until  the  tail  of  his  brigadier — the  Lamented  Deaiiiei — be  was 
called  by  seniority,  to  command  the  brigade,  which  he  did  with  gallant- 
ry." The  extraordinary  merit  of  Col.  13.  J.  Hill  ot  the  20  ;i  Tennessee, 
came  under  my  personal  observation.  This  noble  officer  has  been  distin- 
guished on  many  a  hard  fought  Held,  and  has  been  content  '^im  a  subor- 
dinate position  provided  he  can  serve  his  country. 

Col.  M.  P.  Lowry  has  been  deservedly  promoted,  and  a  worthier  ob- 
ject of  advancement  could  not  have  been  selected. 

Both  division  commanders  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  their  staff  of- 
ficers. 

My  own  staff  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  rendered  zealous, 
efficient,  and  intelligent  service. 

Maj.  J.  W.  Ratchford,  Capt.  West  and  Lieut.  Reid,  who  have  been 
with  me  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  exhibited  their  usual  coolness  and 
judgment  on  the  field.  The  latter  was  severely  wounded.  Lieut.  Col. 
Anderson,  A.  A.  G.,  whose  services  have  been  so  invaluable  to  me  as  an 
Adjutant,  was  equally  efficient  on  the  field.  His  horse  was  killed  under 
him  by  nine  balls.  Lieut.  Col.  Bondurant,  chief  of  artillery,  wounded  in 
McLe  More  Cove,  was  again  on  the  field  and  ever  at  the  post  of  duty. 
Maj.  Avery,  Inspector  General,  Maj.  Cross,  A.  A.  G.,  and  Maj.  Dnxber- 
ry,  chief  of  ordinance,  did  their  whole  duty  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  Lieut. 
Morrison,  A.  D.  C,  a  young  and  gallant  soldier,  had  his  horse  killed  un- 
der him  while  aiding  me  in  rallying  some  demoralized  troops.  Major 
Scherk,  chief  commissary,  and  Capt.  Ewing,  chief  quartermaster,  attend- 
ed faithfully  to  their  respectivejdepartments.  Chief  Surgeon  A.R.  Erskine, 
though  very  unwell,  did  not  cease  to  attend  to  his  wounded  until  the  close 
of  the  battle.  A  more  feeling  and  conscientious  officer  can  seldom  be 
found. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  H.  Hill,  Lieut.  General. 
To  Lieut.  General  Polk,  Coni'dg  Right  Wing. 


MAKING  HISTORY. 


We  find  the  following  passage  in  Scribner's  Monthly  for  May  1874 
It  appears  in  Edward  King's  article,  '-The  Great  South."  Referring  to 
Gen'l  Grant's  operations  around  Chattanooga,  after  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  he  says  : 

"Grant's  next  move  was  to  allow  Longstreet  to  do  what  he  had  several 
times  unsuccessfully  tried,  pass  the  Federal  army  to  the  east  of  Chatta- 
nooga and  march  against  Burnside  and  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  Long- 
street  had  twenty  thousand  splendid  soldiers,  and  ikirnside  had  far  less ; 
it  might  fare  hardly  with  him,  but  it  was  one  of  the  moves  on  Grant's 
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chessboard,  and  there  was  DC-thing  to  be  said.  It  resulted  in  checkmat- 
ing Bragg  at  Mission  Ridge." 

He  then  continues  his  account  of  Grant's  movements,  with  which  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  above  statement  is  incorrect  certainly  in  one 
particular.  It  was  not  "one  of  the  moves  on  Grant's  chessboard"  to  "al- 
low Longstreet"  to  pass  into  Virginia.  The  fact  is  Grant  was  complete- 
ly taken  by  surprise  when  he  found  that  Longstreet  had  departed,  taking 
with  him  his  line  army.  We  have  the  express  authority  of  Grant  him. 
self  for  this  statement.  In  November  1865,  in  the  course  of  a  conversa- 
tion continuing  for  more  than  two  hours,  Grant  said  to  the  writer  :  "It 
was  a  great  blunder  in  Gen'l  Longstreet  to  have  left  the  army  of  Bragg 
at  the  time  he  did.  He  had  the  flower  of  that  army  in  hi3  command, 
and  his  departure  saved  us.  When  my  scouts  brought  me  the  astonish- 
ing news  that  Longstreet  was  returning  to  Virginia,  I  refused  to  credit 
it.  It  was  only  when  the  news  was  confirmed  by  other  scouts  that  I  be- 
lieved it.  Then  I  resolved  upon  a  plan  -that  resulted  in  checkmating 
Bragg." 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  indorse  what  Grant  said  as  to  the  military  move- 
ments of  the  campaign,  but  to  show  that  the  departure  of  Longstreet  was 
no  part  of  Grant's  plans,  but  was  as  absolutely  startling  to  him  as  it  was 
agreeable. 

The  point  raised  is  probably  of  no  great  moment — whether  Grant  con- 
nived at  the  movement,  or  whether  it  was  a  surprise  to  him,  but  it  serves 
to  show  at  least  how  history  is  made.  Some  future  historian  may  consult 
Mr.  King's  interesting  article  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  that  portion 
of  our  history  which  concerns  the  South,  and  make  the  same  statement 
herein  corrected.  T.  B.  K. 


AN  INCIDENT  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  NOBILITY  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE 

SOLDIER. 


After  the  surrender  of  Gen'l  Lee's  army  at  Appomattox  C.  H.,  most  of 
the  North  Carolina  soldiers  from  the  East  Centre  of  the  State,  made  their 
way  home  through  Charlotte  County,  Va.  The  night  of  the  day  on 
which  Grimes'  Division  stacked  arms,  (Wednesday,  if  we  remember 
aright,)  Gen'l  Grimes  and  party  camped  at  a  little  village  called  Rough. 
Creek,  while  several  hundred  soldiers  camped  along  the  road  leading 
thence  to  South  Boston,  on  the  Dan  River,  where  most  intended  to  cross. 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  our  Northern  brethren  paroled  us,  we 
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were  turned  adrift  hundreds  of  miles  from   home  with   not  a  rat 
most  of  us  without  a  cent  even  or'  t,Confed." 

As  Gen*l  Grimes  and  his  party  rode  into  the  hamlet  of  Whiteville,  on 
Thursday,  they  found  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  waiting  a' 
the  store,  and  was  immediately  approached  by  them,  and   told   thr-.:     . 
Confederate  tythe  agent  had  a  quantity  of  supplies  there  which  he  re- 
fused to  issue,  saying  that  he  had  do  news  of  the  collapse,  and  thu:  . 
no  authority  to  dispose  of  his  supplies  except   as  ordered   by  hfc 
They  asked   Gen'l   Grimes   to  try  and   get  rations  for   them,  wl 
promised  to  do.     He  went  to  see  the  agent,  who  flatly  refused  t      - 
ration,  even  on  Gen'l  Grimes'  receipt,  for  the  reasons  ab      s  g 
was,  of  course,  all  right,  he  not  knowing  of  the  situation  of  affairs.   Wh 
told  by  Gen'I  Grimes  that  he  intended  to  have  the  rati 
force  if  necessary,  the  agent  surrendered  at  discretion,   .:  the  same  ti 
for  his  own  future  safety  reducing  the  whole  transaction  to  writing.     He 
then  said  to  Gen'l  Grimes:  '"This  is  the  day  for  the  soldiers'  ram 
draw  their  supplies,  and  the  pile  of  meat  is  for  them,  and  is  all  I  ha" 
you  take  it  women  and  children  will  go  without.     You   can  get   pi      " 
of  meal,  sorghum  and  peas,  of  which  I  have  abundance." 

Gen'l  Grimes  and  party  at  once  said,   that   they  would    taken 
and  all  of  the  staff  were  sent  to  let  the  men  who  were  patiently  w  .      _- 
outside  know  the  result,  and  to  ask  if  they  would  insist  on  having  the  l. 
and  when  told  that  it  was  for  soldiers''  families,  to  their  eternal  honor  be 
it  said,  with  one   voice,   they  said,  "let  the  women  have  it,  we  will  take 
what  is  left." 

This  is  a  true  incident  and  is  in  the  writers  personal  knowledge. 

The  name  of  the  place  and  dates  may  not  be  correct,  for  such  minor 
matters  become  dim  in  the  memory,  but  the  facts  are  as  given. 

Most  of  these  men  were  Xorth  Carolinians,  some  of  them  many  days 
journey  from  home,  in  a  land  of  strangers,  very  hungry  and  without  I 
cent,  and  yet  they  nobly  maintained  the  best  traits  of  their  manhood  un- 
der severe  temptation. 

This  little  incident,  a  mere  by-path  on  the  great  road  of  history,  de- 
serves to  be  handed  down  to  the  future,  for  it  gives  one  of  the  many  inci- 
dents of  the  war  that  illustrate  the  heroism  and  noble  self-sacrirlee  oz  the 
privates  of  the  Confederate  armies. 

43d  x.  c.  r. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  MEDICAL    OFFICERS  OF    THE  CONFEDERATE  AR« 

HY  AND  NAYT. 


This  Association  was  formed  at  Atlanta  in  May  last.  Its  object  :s  to 
make  up  the  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  late  Confederate  States. 
While  seeking  to  promote  science,  its  aim  is  to  do  justice  to  that  impor- 
tant branch  of  Confederate  service  during  the  war.  aud  to  collect  *-.- 
and  statistics  of  a  medical  and  surgical  character,  as  bearing   upon  that 
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bloody  and  terrible  conflict.  S.  P.  Moore,  M.  D..  of  Richmond,  and  late 
Surgeon  General,  C.  S.  A.,  is  President,  with  a  Vice-President  in  each 
Southern  State.  Any  Surgeon  of  the  late  Confederate  Army  or  Navy, 
who  may  wish  to  unite  himself  with  this  Association  13  requested  to  for- 
ward the  amount  of  the  first  annual  assessment  (one  dollar)  to  the  Vice- 
President  in  the  State  in  which  he  resides,  or  to  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  E. 
D.  Newton,  Athens,  Georgia.  The  Vice-President  from  North  Carolina, 
is  Dr.  S.  S.  Satchwell,  of  Kocky  Point,  New  Hanover  county. 

The  above  appeared  in  the  Wilmington  Journal^  and  it  affords  us 
pleasure  to  copy  it.  We  doubt  if  we  have  appreciated  properly  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Confederate  States  Army.  They  were, 
as  a  class,  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  by  devotion,  skill, 
courage  and  self-sacrifice  rendered  such  admirable  services  to  the  cause 
as  to  forever  entitle  them  to  the  gratitude  of  our  people,  and  to  most  fa- 
vorable mention  in  the  history  that  shall  record  the  sufferings,  endurance, 
and  consecration  of  the  Southern  army.  Efficient  and  well  appointed  as 
was  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States  army,  it  did  not  surpass  our 
own  in   all  the  traits  that  ennoble  and  dignify  and  make  memorable. 

We  trust  that  the  meetings  of  this  Association  will  be  well  attended 
and  continued  from  year  to  year,  and  that  their  labors  may  result  in  con- 
ferring blessings  upon  mankind  at  large,  and  especially  upon  that  profes- 
sion in  whose  elevation  and  progress  every  human  being  is  deeply  inter- 
ested. The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  sometime  next 
year,  July  probably.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  above  extract  that  one  of  the 
ablest  medical  gentlemen  of  the  State,  Dr.  Satchwell,  is  among  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Association. 


A  YOUNG  LADY'S  DIARY, 


Oct.  3,  1862.—  Having  driven  in  the  enemy's  skirmishers  near  Corinth, 
the  combined  forces  of  Gen'l  Van  Dorn  and  Price  attacked  them  in  their 
entrenchments,  driving  them  out,  and  capturing  some  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  continued  repulsing  them,  slowly  driving  them  back  until  night. 
Our  loss  was  heavy  during  the  day. 

Oc;  4th. — The  enemy  opened  with  heavy  artillery  by  4  o'clock  A.  M., 
occasioning  small  loss.  At  8  o'clock  the  Confederates  advanced,  captur- 
ing several  seige  guns.  The  enemy  reserved  fire  until  within  thirty 
yards,  the?i  opened  a  murderous  fire  repulsing  the  brigade  with  great 
loss.  Information  was  received  that  the  enemy  at  Bolivar  was  marching 
via  Pocahontas  in  the  rear.     A  retreat  was  ordered,  being  somewhat  dis- 
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orderly,  but  bringing  off  part  of  the  captured   articles  and   our  wounded 
and  baggage  ;  fell  back  ten  miles,  to  Cypress  Creek. 

Oct.  5th. — Early  this  morning  our  columns  commenced  skirmishii 
with  the  Yankee  Bolivar  force   at  Pocahontas,   and  fell   back  uiie  mile, 
when  we  were  reinforced  but  the  reinforcements  proved  insufficient.  Our 
army  was  compelled  to  retreat,   which  they  continued  over  the  Ripley 
road. 

Oct.  8th.— Battle  at  Perry ville,  Kentucky,  between  Gen'l  Bragg's 
forces  and  those  of  the  enemy.  It  was  a  short  but  terrific  fight.  The 
Confederates  were  obliged  to  retreat. 

Oct.  9th. —  Another  battle  between  the  same  division  at  Chaplin  Creek 
in  the  immidiate  vicinity  of  Perry  ville.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very 
heavy.     The  Confederates  again  compelled  to  retreat. 

Oct.  12th. — Battle  at  Maysville,  Ky.,  between  a  small  portion  of  Gen'l 
Floyd's  command  and  the  enemy.  The  enemy  were  driven  through  the 
town,  and  pursued  three  miles. 

Oct.  13th. — The  Confederate  Congress  adjourns  sine  die. 

Cavalry  expedition  under  Gen'l  Stewart,  returns  safe  to  Virginia.  It 
passed  into  Pennsylvania,  went  through  the  towns  of  Mercersburg,  Chani- 
bersburg,  Emmetsburg,  Liberty,  New  Market,  Hyattstown  ana  Burnes- 
burg.  The  expedition  crossed  the  Petomac  above  Williamsport,  and  re- 
crossed  at  White's  Ford,  making  the  entire  circuit,  cutting  the  enemy's 
communications,  destroying  arms,  &c,  and  obtaining  many  recruits. 

Oct.  16th. — Severe  skirmish  at  Charlestown,  Ya.  The  Federals  obtain 
possession  of  the  town. 

Oct.  18th. — The  yellow  fever  has  been  raging  with  much  fury,  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  O,  for  several  weeks.  A  large  number  of  deaths  occurriug 
each  day. 

Oct.  22d. — The  Federal  gunboats  attack  Pocotaligo,  Coosawhatchie,  S. 
C.  They  were  gallantly  repulsed  at  Chockay's  Point  and  Bos  Creek 
Landing,  by  Col.  W.  S.  Walker  commanding  Confederates. 

Nov.  3d. — Light  skirmish  near  Wilmington,  N.  O,  in  which  3,000  of 
the  enemy  attacked  a  portion  of  the  26th,  N.  C.  The  Confederates  of 
course  retreated  before  so  snperior  a  force.  The  enemy  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Williamston. 

Nov.  9th. — Paid  on  Greenville  by  a  small  force  of  Federals.  They 
took  possession  of  the  town  and  held  it  for  a  few  hours  when  they  left, 
and  a  regiment  of  Confederate  infantry  and  a  company  of  cavalry  took 
possession  of  it. 

Nov.  10th. — McClellan  superceded  by  Burnside  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Nov.  16th. — A  brisk  engagement  at  Fredericksburg.  The  enemy  was 
driven  back.  That  night  Col.  Critcher  withdrew  his  force  to  the  town, 
the  engagement  of  the  morning  having  occurred  just  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  town.  The  fighting  was  resumed  the  next  day,  and  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  engagement  the  people  became  so  resolute  in  the  determina- 
tion to  stand  by  the  town  that  even  the  women,  in  many  instances  ap- 
peared in  the  street,  on  horseback  and  foot,  armed  with  revolvers  and  in- 
spired with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  war. 
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OUR  CAMP  CHEST. 

o:-:-:o 

Under  this  head,  we  purpose  publishing  such  original  anecdotes  of  the 
war  as  may  be  furnished  us.  We  trust  that  those  who  may  be  in  posses- 
sion of  any  mots,  anecdotes,  or  short  humorous  storie3  will  forward  them 
to  us  without  delay.  When  we  have  nothing  new,  we  must  glean  from 
papers  and  magazines.  A  friend  hands  us  the  following  spicy  and  origi- 
nal colloquy  : 

Just  after  the  battle  of  Bethel,  while  the  1st  N.  C.  (Bethel)  regiment 
was  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Yorktown^Gen'l  Magruder,  then  com- 
manding that  Department,  issued  very  strict  orders  prohibiting  soldiers 
from  bringing  liquor  into  camp.  The  General  himself,  it  is  said,  was 
not  averse  to  taking  "a  smile"  occasionally,  and  a  short  while  after  issu- 
ing*the  order  noticed  a  private  in  the  IstN.C.  named  Sharpe,  we  believe, 
drinking  something  out  of  a  canteen,  which,  from  the  manner  in  which 
his  eyes  sparkled,  he,  the  General,  believed  was  filled  with  an  article 
somewhat  stronger  than  water.  The  following  conversation  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  between  the  General  and  private  : 

"What  is  your  name  and  rank,  sir  ?"  asked  the  General. 

"My  name  is  Sharpe,  and  I  am  a  private  in  the  1st  North  Carolina  !" 
replied  the  soldier. 

"What  is  that  in  your  canteen,  sir  V  sternly  3aid  the  General. 

"Water,  sir  !"  promptly  answered  private  Sharpe. 

"Give  me  a  drink  of  that  water,  private  Sharpe,"  said  Magruder. 

The  soldier  was  very  much  frightened,  but  was  compelled  to  hand  his 
canteen  to  the  gallant  General,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  take  a 
long  and  steady  "pull"  therefrom,  and  instead  of  punishing  Sharpe,  very 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  that  individual,  thus  addressed  him  : 

"You  are  no  longer  private  Sharpe,  sir  ;  you  are  Corporal  Sharpe." 

Sharpe  continued  to  hang  around  the  General's  headquarters,  and  in  a 
short  time  that  officer  called  out  to  him  : 

"Corporal  Sharpe,  you  will  please  hand  me  another  drink  of  that  wa- 
ter of  yours  1" 

The  canteen  was  promptly  handed  forth  by  the  new  made  Corporal, 
and  the  General  took  another  smile  and  remarked  : 

"You  are  no  longer  Corporal  Sharpe,  sir  ;  you  are  Sergeant  Sharpe  !" 

Sharpe  was  sharp  enough  to  see  that  if  his  canteen  only  held  out  he 
was  very  apt  to  attain  the  highest  rank  the  General  could  confer  upon 
him,  and  while  there  was  a  drop  left  he  was  determined  to  remain  in  cal- 
ling distance  of  the  General.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Gen'i  M. 
again  called  out  lustily  : 

"Sergeant  Sharpe,  yon  will  please  give  me  another  drink  of  that  water 
of  yours." 
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The  canteen  was  eagerly  extended,  and  the  General  said  : 
"You  are  no  longer  Sergeant  Sharpe,  sir;  you  are  Lieutenant  ^\iav\^V: 
Sharpe,  upon  examining  the  canteen,  found  its  contents  about  "played 
out."  He  immediately  proceeded  to  trot  around  camp  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  up  more  tcater,  but  very  much  to  his  disappointment  he  could 
not  find  any.  While  passing  near  Magruder's  tent  in  search  of  the  much 
desired  article,  that  officer  seeing  him,  exclaimed  : 

"Lieutenant  Sharpe,  you  will  please  give  me  another  drink  of  that  wa- 
ter of  yours." 

Poor  Sharpe  finding  that  he  could  do  nothing  towards  replenishing 
his  canteen,  and  that  his  chance  for  further  promoLion  was  thus  ''blocked,' 
exclaimed  in  despairing  tones  : 

General,  it  is  'played  out,'  and  I  am  sorry  for  it  ;  for  if  it  had  held  out 

ni  he  d d  if  I  would  not  have  been  a  Brigadier    General  before 

night!" 

Probably  there  were  more  stories  in  circulation  about  Gen'l  Jackson 
(Stonewall,)  during  war  times,  than  about  any  other  of  our  prominent 
leaders.  The  following  has  been  "in  print,"  but  it  will  serve  to  remind 
us  of  those  breezy  days  when  almost  every  paper  chronicled  a  new  vic- 
tory won  by  the  then  Lee's  dashing  Lieutenant: 

One  of  the  Abolition  prisoners  at  the  "Libby"  yesterday  related  a  col- 
loquy which  took  place  between  an  Abolitionist  and  Confederate  picket 
the  Rappahannock  recently : 

Other  side  picket — "Halloo  !  Is  it  true  that  Jackson  has  resigned  V 

This  side  picket — "Yes,  I  b'lieve  so." 

Other  side— "Why,  how's  that  I     What's  the  matter  ?" 

This  side — "They've  taken  away  his  Commissary." 

Other  side — "Who  was  he  ?" 

This  side— "Gen'l  Banks." 

The  "other  side"  picket  was  "driven  in." 

This  will  about  do  to  go  with  the  last  anecdote  of  "long  lank  Abe," 
who  is  said  to  have  remarked  of  Banks  that  "it  took  a  great  commissary 
to  supply  two  armies  from  the  stores  intended  for  one." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Courier  writing  from  Corinth,  Mis- 
sissippi, during  the  war,  tells  the  following  : 

Some  idea  of  the  attachment  existing  between  the  General  and  his 
army,  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  he  is  everywhere  known  by  the  af- 
fectionate sobriquet  of   "Old  Dad." 

"Who  do  you  belong  to  ?"  asked  an  officer  of  one  of  the  passing  soldiers 
in  a  regiment  during  its  transit  through  Memphis. 

"To  the  old  man,"  was  the  reply, 

"Who's  the  old  man  ?" 

"Why  old  Dad  Price.     Haint  you  heard  of  him  yit  ?" 

"Yes,  I  have,  but  where  is  he  now  ?"  continued  the  questioner. 

"I  don't  know  where  in  the  h — 11  he  is  now,"  was  the  veteran's  an- 
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swer,  "but.  v.  ait  until  we  git  into  a  skrimmage,  and  I'll  show  you  'Old 
Dad'  right  in  the  midst  of  the  tire  where  the  lamp  posts  and  small  balls 
are  flying  the  thickest.  Look  to  the  front  and  you  kin  always  find  him 
thar'r 

[Lamp  posts,  I  should  observe,  is  the  name  the  boys  in  the  West  give 
the  long  conical  shells  of  the  enemy.] 

"Josh  Billings,"  spells  badly  but  he  is  both  humorist  and  philosopher. 
Here  is  one  of  his  "war  articles,"  which  is  too  good  to  be  lo3t.  His  sub- 
ject is  "war  frazes,"  and  he  thu3  delivers  himself: 

"On  tu  Richmond,"  that  is  to  sa,  if  the  ku3sed  rebels  will  allow  it. 

"Parallel  lines"  are  them  kind  uv  lines  that  never  kum  together. 

"Militara  necessita" — 10  officers  and  a  gallon  uv  whiska  to  every  3 
privates. 

"Onluce  the  dogs  of  war;'  but  muzzle  the  darn  critters,  if  you  don't 
somebody  will  get  hurt. 

"War  uv  exterminashun" — this  fraze  belongs  holey  in  the  komisara 
department. 

"Advance  Gard" — this  is  a  gard  they  hav  tu  hav  in  our  anna  tu  keep 
our  fellers  from  pitchin'  intu  the  enema  fruntwards. 

"Rere  Gard" — this  is  a  gard  they  hav  tu  keep  our  fellers,  when  tha 
are  surrounded  from  pitchin'  intu  the  enema  backwards. 

"All  quiet  on  the  Pottnrmuck" — this  shows  what  perfect  subjeckshnn 
our  fellers  are  under. 

"Military  straturga" — trying  tu  reduce  a  swamp  by  ketchin'  the  bylous 
fever  out  of  it. 

"Pickets" — these  are  the  chaps  that  are  cent  out  tu  borry  turbacker 
of  the  enema,  and  to  see  if  the  kussed  rebels  has  got  a  pass. 

We  clip  the  following  rather  racy  anecdote  from  a  paper  published 
during  the  war,  without  for  a  moment  vouching  for  its  authenticity : 

Our  readers  have  heard  of  the  explosion  of  a  rifled  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounder,  which  occurred  at  Columbu3,  K}\,  on  the  10th  of 
November,  by  which  the  lamented  Capt.  Kilter  and  eight  others  were  in- 
stantly killed  and  many  dangerously  wounded.  Among  the  injured 
were  Col.  Pickett,  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  Major  Rucker,  of  conscript  im- 
mortality, and  Lieut.  Gen'l  Polk. 

With  the  gun,  the  magazine  beneath  it  exploded,  filling  the  air  with 
dust  and  earth  and  shell,  and  with  fragments  of  timbers  and  iron  by 
which  the  gun  was  moved. 

Rucker  was  blown  from  the  embankment  that  surrounded  the  gun. 
When  he  had  partially  recovered  his  senses,  he  felt  some  one  beside  him. 
The  air  was  so  densely  filled  with  smoke  and  powder  that  the  sufTerers 
could  not  see,  and  breathing  was  painful  and  difficult. 

Rucker  asked  who  he  was  that  lay  beside  him.  "I  am  Gen'l  Polk," 
was  the  almost  inaudable  answer. 

"This  is  hell,  ain't  it  General  ?"  inquired  Rucker. 

"It  smells  like  it,  I  believe,"  answered  the  General. 
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REPORT  OF  BRIG.  GENERAL  WALKER  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  S  [fARPSBURG. 


Ufa  .    Wau    •',  Div: 

Camp  near  Winchester,  Va.,  October  14th,  1862. 

Major  G,  M.  Sorrel,  A.  A.  G.,  Right  Wing,  Army  Northern  Virginia  : 

Major  : — I  hare  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  the  part 
borne  by  the  division  under  my  command  in  the   Battle  of  Sharpsburg, 

Maryland,  on  the  17th  of  September  last  : 

The  division,  composed  of  Ransom's  and  Walker's  Brigades,  the  latter 
cLinmanded  by  Col.  Van  IT  Manning,  to  which  was  attached  E 
and  Branch's  light  batteries,  after  participating  in  the  capture  of  the  Ind- 
eral forces  at  Harper's  Ferry,  crossed  the  Bine  Ridge,  the  Shenandoah 
and  Potomac,  the  latter  at  Shephardstown,  and  reaehed  the  neighborhood 
of  Sharpsburg,  Maryland,  on  the  16th  ultimo,  where  I  reported  to  Gen'l 
Lee. 

In  accordance  with  his  instructions,  at  daylight  the  next  morning  I 
placed  the  division  on  the  extreme  right  of  our  position,  and  about  a  mile 
and  a  halt' south  of  Sharpsburg,  my  line  of  battle  extending  from  a  wood 
to  the  right  to  a  group  of  barns,  stables  and  oat* houses  on, the  left,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  cover  the  ford  over  Antietnm-  creek,  and  to  be  within 
supporting  distance  oi  the  command  of  Brig.  Gen'l  Toombs,  which  lay 
in  front  of  the  bridge  across  the  same  stream.  My  batteries  were  placed 
on  commanding  heights  in  such  way  as  to  command  the  roads  leading 
from  the  east,  while  a  battalion  of  sharpshooters  was  posted  along  the 
wooded  banks  of  the  Antietam  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check,  should  he  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  stream  at  that  point.  While  we  were  in  this  position 
the  enemy  made  no  attempt  to  cross  the  stream,  and  the  only  evidence 
of  his  being  in  our  front  was  his  artillery  "fire  at  long  range  and  the  re- 
ply of  Gen'l  Toombs'  batteries,  about  a  half  mile  to  my  left. 

Soon  after  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  I  received  orders  from  Gen'l  Lee,  through 
Col.  Long,  of  his  staff,  to  hasten  to  the  extreme  left  to  the  support  of 
Maj.  Gen'l  Jackson.  Hastening  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  along  the 
rear  of  our  entire  line  of  battle,  we  arrived,  soon  after  10  o'clock,  near 
the  woods  which  the  commands  of  Generals  Hood  and  Early  were  strug- 
gling heroically  to  hold,  and  gradually  and  sullenly  yielding  to  the  irre- 
sistable  weight  of  overwhelming  numbers.  Here  we  at  once  formed  line 
of  battle,  under  a  sharp  artillery  fire,  and,  leaving  the  27th  North  Caro- 
lina and  3rd  Arkansas  regiments  to  hold  the  open  space  between  Long- 
street's  left,  the  division,  with  Ransom's  Brigade  on  the  left,  advanced  in 
splendid  style,  firing  and  cheering  as  they  went,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
cleared  the  woods,  strewing  it  with  the  enemy's  dead  and  wounded. 

Col.  Manning,  with  the  46th  and  48th  North  Carolina  and  30th  Vir- 
ginia, not  content  with  the  possession  of  the  woods,  dashed  forward  in 
gallant  style,  crossed  the  open  fields  beyond,  driving  the  rneray  before 
him  like  sheep,  until  arriving  at  a  long  line  of  strong  post  and  rail  fence, 
behii?J  which  heavy  masses  of  the  enemy's  infantry  were  lyin^,  their  ad- 
vance was  checked,  and,  it  being  impossible  to  climb  over  these  fences 
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iinder  such  a  fire,  these  regiments,  after  suffering  a  heavy  loss,  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  to  the  woods,  where  the  46th  and  48th  North  Carolina 
regiments  were  quickly  reformed  ;  but  the  30th  Virginia,  owing  to  some 
unaccountable  misunderstanding  of  orders,  except  Capt.  Hudgins'  com- 
pany went  entirely  off  the  field,  and,  as  a  regiment  was  not  again  en- 
gaged during  the  day.  Capt.  Smith,  of  my  staff,  and  myself  succeeded 
in  gathering  up  portions  of  it,  which,  acting  with  the  46th  North  Caro- 
lina, afterwards  did  good  service. 

Just  before  the  failing  back  of  these  regiments,  the  gallant  Col.  Man- 
ning was  severely  wounded  and  compelled  to  leave  the  field,  relinquish- 
ing the  command  to  the  next  in  rank,  Col.  E.  D.  Hall,  46th  North 
Carolina  regiment.  The  4Sth  North  Carolina  regiment,  Col.  R.  C.  Hill, 
commanding,  after  reforming,  was  sent  by  me,  with  French's  and  Branch's 
light  batteries,  to  reinforce  Gen'l  Stuart  on  the  extreme  left,  who  was 
specially  charged  by  Gen'l  Jackson  with  the  task  of  turning  the  enemy's 
right. 

The  falling  back  of  a  portion  of  Manning's  Brigade,  enabled  the  ene- 
my to  temporarily  re-occupy  the  point  of  woods  near  the  position  assigned 
to  Col.  Cooke,  commanding  the  27th  North  Carolina  and  the  3rd  Arkan- 
sas regiments,  upon  whom  the  enemy  opened  a  galling  fire  of  musketry, 
which  was  replied  to  with  spirit  ;  but  the  enemy  having  the  cover  of  the 
woods,  while  Col.  Cooke's  command  was  on  the  open  ground,  this  officer 
very  properly  drew  them  back  to  a  corn-field  and  behind  a  rail  fence, 
which  gave  them  partial  protection.  From  this  new  position  they 
iept  up  an  effective  fire  upon  the  enemy,  driving  his  artillerist  from  a 
battery  they  were  attempting  to  get  into  position  to  bear  upon  Colonel 
Cooke's  command.  They  afterwards  succeeded  in  getting  off"  with  their 
guns,  but  abandoned  two  caissons  filled  with  rifle  ammunnition,  from 
which  Capt.  French  that  night  replenished  his  exhausted  limber  chests. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  Maj.  Gen'l  Longstreet  directed  Col.  Cooke,  with 
rhis  own  regiment  (27th  North  Carolina)  and  the  3rd  Arkansas,  to  charge 
the  enemy,  who  was  threatening  his  front  as  if  to  pass  through  the  open- 
ing between  the  point  held  by  Ransom's  Brigade  and  Longstreet's  left. 
This  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  in  the  face  of  such  a  fire  as  troops  have 
seldom  encountered  without  running  away,  and  with  a  steadiness  and 
unfaltering  gallantry  seldom  equalled.  Battery  after  battery,  regiment 
after  regiment  opened  their  fire  upon  them,  hurling  a  torrent  of  missiles 
through  their  ranks  ;  but  nothing  could  arrest  their  progress,  and  three 
times  the  enemy  broke  and  fled  before  their  impetuous  charge.  Finally 
they  reached  the  fatal  picket  fence  before  alluded  to.  To  climb  over 
them,  in  the  face  of  such  a  force  and  under  such  a  fire,  would  have  been 
sheer  madness  to  attempt,  and  their  ammunition  being  now  nearly  ex- 
hausted, Col.  Cooke  very  properly  gave  the  order  to  fall  back,  which  was 
done  in  the  most  perfect  order  ;  after  which,  the  regiments  took  up  their 
former  position,  which  they  continued  to  hold  until  night. 

In  the  meantime  Brig.   Gen'l  (Robert)   Ransom,  whose  brigade   was 

ifurther  on  the  left,  having  driven  the  enemy  through  and  from  the  woods 

with  heavy  loss,  continued   with  his  own  brigade   and   Col.  Hall's   46th 

lregiment  North  Carolina,  to  hold  it  for  the  greater   portion  of  the  day, 
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notwithstanding  three  determined  infantry  attacka,  which  each  time  was 
repulsed  with  great  loss  to  the  enemy,  and  against  a  most  persistent  and 
terrific  artillery  fire,  by  which  the  enemy  hoped,  doubtless,  to  drive  us 
from  our  strong  position,  the  very  key  of  the  battle  field.  His  hopes, 
however,  were  not  realized.  True  to  their  duty,  for  eight  hours  our  brave 
men  lay  upon  the  ground,  taking  advantage  of  such  undulations  and  shal- 
low ravines  as  gave  promise  of  partial  shelter,  while  the  fearful  storm 
raged  a  few  feet  above  their  heads,  tearing  the  trees  asunder,  lopping  oft' 
huge  branches  and  filling  the  air  with  shrieks  and  explosions — realizing 
to  the  fullest  the  fearful  sublimity  of  battle. 

During  this  time,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  Gen'l  Ransom  from  his 
brigade  to  post  tho  21th  North  Carolina,  which  had  gone  too  much  to  the 
left  and  beyond  Barksdale's  Brigade,  the  enemy  made  a  furious  attack 
with  heavy  masses  of  infantry  upon  the  position  occupied  by  Gen'l  Ran- 
som. Colonel  (Matt.  W.)  Ransom,  of  the  35th  North  Carolina,  in  tem- 
porary command  of  the  brigade,  not  only  repulsed  the  enemy,  but  pur- 
sued him  across  the  field  as  far  as  the  post  and  rail  fence,  inflicting  upon 
him  so  severe  a  punishment  that  no  other  attempt  of  infantry  was  made 
on  the  position  during  the  day.  While  I  was  with  Gen'l  Ransom's  com- 
mand about  half  past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an  order  was  brought 
from  Gen'l  Longstreet,  directing  Gen'l  Ransom  to  advance  and  capture 
the  enemy's  batteries  in  his  front.  Having  been  previously  instructed  by 
Gen'l  Jackson  to  hold  rr.y  position  in  the  woods  until  General  Stuart 
could  turn  the  enemy's  right,  and  then  to  advance,  I  directed 
General  Ransom  to  delay  the  execution  of  General  Longstreet's 
order  until  I  could  see  General  Longstreet  in  person,  and  confer 
with  hira  on  the  subject.  Upon  my  representation  to  him,  he  ap- 
proved what  I  had  done,  and,  while  we  were  in  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject, Gen'l  Jackson  himself  joined  us  and  informed  us  that  Gen'l  Stuart 
had  made  the  attempt  spoken  of,  but  iound  it  impracticable,  as  the  ene- 
my's right  was  securely  posted  on  the  Potomac,  and  protected  by  heavy 
batteries  of  his  reserve  artillery.  It  was  then  determined  that  the  at- 
tempt to  force  the  enemy's  right  with  our  fearfully  thinned  ranks,  and  in 
the  exhausted  condition  of  our  men,  was  an  effort  above  our  strength. 
Towards  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  directed  by  Gen'l  Longstreet 
to  move  Ransom^s  Brigade  towards  the  right  to  reinforce  our  centre, 
where  the  enemy  were  making  demonstrations  as  if  for  au  advance  upon 
our  position.  No  attack  was,  however,  made  ;  but  the  enemy's  artillery 
continued  to  play  upon  the  woods,  upon  our  batteries,  and  upon  every 
position  along  our  line,  which  they  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  our  troops. 
Our  own  batteries  replying  but  slowly  for  the  want  of  ammunition. 
Gradually,  as  night  approached,  this  fire  died  away,  and  darkness  finally 
put  an  end  to  this  long  and  bloody  battle.  My  division  rested  until  next 
morning  where  night  overtook  them,  and  upon  the  line  occupied  by  them 
during  the  day. 

The  conduct  of  the  division  was  generally  excellent,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, was  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  I  desire,  particularly,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  admirable  conduct  ot  the  27th  North  Carolina,  commanded 
by  Col.  John  R.  Cooke,  and  the  3rd  Arkansas  volunteers,  commanded  by 
its  senior  Captain,  John  W.  Reedy. 
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The  coolness  and  gwocl  conduct  of  Col.  Van  II.  Manning,  commanding 
brigade,  until  wounded  and  carried  from  the  field  is  worthy  ill  praise* 
Col.  Hall,  of  the  46th  North  Carolina  tfoops,  who,  as  next  i  i  rauk  as- 
sumed command  ot  the  brigade,  handled  his  regiment  and  the  it  ler  por- 
tions of  the  brigade  falling  under  his  command,  with  skill  and  judgment. 

To  Brig.  Gen'l  Ransom's  coolness,  judgment  and  skill,  we  are,  in  a 
great  degree,  indebted  for  the  successful  maintenance  of  our  position  on 
the  left,  which,  to  have  been  permanently  gained  by  the  enemy,  would, 
in  all  probability^  have  been  to  us  the  less  of  the  battle. 

General  Kanso.n  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Han- 
som, of  the  35th  North  Carolina,  ot  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bryson,  of  the 
25th,  and  Adjutant  Cooke,  of  the  24th  North  Carolina  regiments,  as 
having  particularly  distinguished  themselves. 

The  light  batteries  of  Captains  French  and  Branch,  the  latter  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  R.  G.  Pegram,  at  different  times  during  the 
day  were  engaged  with  the  enemjT,  and  did  good  service,  especially 
French's,  posted  on  the  extreme  left,  and  uuder  the  immediate  orders  of 
Gen'l  Stuart. 

Captain  Win.  A.  Smith,  my  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  and  Lieut. 
J.  A.  Gait,  Aid-de-Camp,  were  with  me  upon  the  field  and  rendered  me 
valuable  assistance  in  transmitting  orders. 

The  division  suffered  heavily,  particularly  Mannings  command,  (Wal- 
ker's brigade.)  which,  at  one  time,  sustained  almost  the  whole  fire  of  the 
enemy's  right  wing.  Going  into  the  engagement,  as  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  do,  to  support  the  sorely  pressed  divisions  of  Hood  and  Early,  it 
waSj  of  course,  impossible  to  make  dispositions  based  upon  a  careful  re- 
connoisance  of  the  localities. 

The  post  and  rail  fences  stretching  across  the  fields  lying  between  us 
and  the  enemy's  position,  I  regard  as  the  fatal  obstacle  to  onr  complete 
success  on  the  left,  and  success  there  would,  doubtless,  have  changed  the 
fate  of  the  day.  Of  the  existence  of  these  obstacles  none  of  my  division 
had  any  previous  knowledge,  and  we  learned  it  at  the  expense  of  many 
valuable  lives. 

I  am,  Major,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Walker, 
Brigadier  General  Commanding. 
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A  HERO'S  BAUfcHTER.~«-[M.  C.  L.J 

BV    MARGARET   J.    PRESTON. 


She  boa-.'S  no  Amazonian  charms, 
Minerva's  helmet  never  bound  her  ; 

And  tho'  she  finds  delight  in  firm*; 

'  Tis — when  her  fathers  are  around  her. 

She  does  not  aim  to  mahe  a  mark, 

Like  Phillippa — (as    Froissart     wrought 
her:) 

She  is  no  modern  Joan  D'  Are, 
Like  Garibaldi's  wife  or  daughter* 

And  while  there  meets  in  her  young  veins, 
Ancestral  blood — the  patriot's — sage's — 

Whose  fame,  rung  out  ia  trumpet  strains, 
(joes  gathering  glory  down  the  ages; — 

She  is  not  proud,  nor  cold,  nor  grand, 
'    No  haughtiness  her  tone  evinces; 
Her  heart  is  open  as  her  hand — 
Her  hand  is  liberal  as  a  prince's. 

She  does  not  awe  you  with  her  eye, 

And  yet  its  glance  goes  straightway  thro' 
you, — 

A  latent  fire  to  warm  you  by — 
A  steady  stellar  light  to  woo  you. 

Her  smile  is  like  the  golden  day's, 

Irradiating  every  feature; 
You  catch  its  influence  as  you  gaze, 

And  own — "she  is  a  gracious  creature  !" 


So  genial  her  responsive  mind, 

With  every  varying  mood  agr^em^, — 

You  wonder  how  she  comes  to  find 
The  very  key.noie  of  your  being. 

Beneath  her  sparkling  surface-flow, 

The  breezy  surface,  and  the  laughter, — 

Wells  de«-p  and  strong,  an  undertow 
Of  rare  and  racy  wisdom,  after. 

Sweet,  fire-side  graces  all  are  h^rs; 

The  cJiatalaiae  beside  'he  bodice, 
Is  but  one  token  that  av-p-rs 

She  is  a  very  household  goddess  ! 

Acceptins;  with  unmurmuring  lips. 

War's  stern  decree, — its  griefs — its  losses; 

And  nobler  through  that  blood-eclipse. 
And  stronger  for  its  burdening  crosses, — 

She  folds  no  hands  in  languid  pause, — 
Child  of  her  father, — true  to  duty, 

She  weeps  at  heart  the  dear  "lost  cause,' 
Yet  fills  the  busy  hours  with  beauty, 

Her  heroism  holds  in  view. 

Our  poople's  strife  for  life, — the  lesser 
Yet  bitterer  one  ! — There's  work  ro  do, 

And  well  she  does  it :  se — God  Mess  her. 

Lexington,  Ya. 


"DIXIE." 


BF   FANNY    DOWNING. 


Created  by  a  nation's  glee, 
With  jest  and  s©ng  and  revelry, 
We  sang  it  in  our  early  pride 
Throughout  our  Southern  borcbrs  wide, 
While  from  ten  thousand  throats  rang  out 
A  promise  in  one  glorious  shout 
"To  live  or  die  for  Dixie  !" 

How  well  that  promise  was  redeemed, 
Is  witnessed  by  each  field  where  gleamed 
Yictorious — like  the  crest  of  Mars — 
The  banner  of  the  Stars  and  Bar  ! 
The  cannon  lay  our  warriors  low — 
We  fill  the  ranks  and  onward  go 
"To  live  or  die  for  Dixie  ! "' 

To  die  for  Dixie!— Oh,  how  blest 

Are  those  who  early  went  to  rest, 

Nor  new  the  future's  awful  store, 

But  deemed  the  cause  they  fought  for  sure 


As  heaven  itself,  and  so  laid  down 
The  cross  of  earth  for  glory's  crown. 
And  nobly  died  for  Dixie. 

To  live  for  Dixie — harder  part ! 
To  stay  the  hand — to  still  tfee  h<jart — 
To  seal  the  lips,  enshroin!  the  past — 
To  have  nu  future — all  o'erea-t — 
To  knit  life's  broken  thread-  asr*  n, 
And  keep  her  mem'ry  pure  fro»u  -tain — 
This  is  to  live  for  Dixi<- 

Beloved  Land!  belovol  Sono\ 

Your  thrilling  power  -bad  la-r  ;     ion*— 

Enshrined  within  ea-h  Southern  coul— 

As  Time's  eternal  a^t-s  rod  ; 

Made  holier  by  the  test  of  vear* — 

Baptized  with  our  country's  tr-ar — 

God  and  the  right  for  Dixie  ! 
June  13,  1866. 
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From  the  New  Orleans  Delta, 
THE  BATTLE-CRY  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


1882. 


BY    JiMES    R.     RANDALL. 


Arm  3'orrrselves  and  be  valiant  men,  and  see  that  ye  be  in  readiness  against  the  morning, 
that  ye  may  tight  with  these  nations  that  are  assembled  against  us,  to  destroy  us  and  out 
sanctuary. 

For  it  is  better  for  us  to  die  in  battle  than  to  behold  the  calamities  of  our  people  and  our 
sanctuary. — Maccabees  I. 


Brothers  !  the  thunder  cloud  is  black, 

And  the  wail  of  the  South  wings  forth  ; 
"Will  ye  cringe  to  the  hot  tornado's  rack, 

And  the  Vampires  of  the  North  ? 
Strike  !  ye  can  win  a  martyr's  goal, 

Strike  !  with  a  ruthless  hand — 
Strike  !  with  the  vengeance  of  the  soul 
For  your  bright  beleaguered  land  ! 

To  arm3  !  to  arms  !  for  the  South  needs 
help, 
And  a  craven  is  he  who  flees — 
For  ye  have  the  sword   of  the   Lion's 
Whelp,* 
And  the  God  of  the  Maccabees  ! 

Arise  !  though  the  stars  have  a  rugged  glare, 
And  the  moon  has  a  wrath-blurred  crown — 
Brothers  !  a  blessing  is  ambushed  there 

In  the  cliffs  of  the  Father's  frown  : 
Arise  !  ye  are  worthy  the  wondrous  light 

Wkich  the  Sun  of  Justice  gives — 
In  the  caves  and  sepulchres  of  night 
Jehovah  the  Lord  King  lives  ! 

To  a.'ms  !  to  arms  !  for  the  South  needs 
help, 
And  a  craven  is  he  who  flees — 
For  ye  have   the  sword  of  the  Lion's 

Whelp, 
And  the  God  of  the  Maccabees  ! 

Think  of  the  dead  by  the  Tennessee, 
In  their  frozen  shrouds  of  gore — 
Think  of  the  mothers  who  shall  see 

Those  darling  eyes  no  more  ! 
But  better  are  they  in  a  hero  grave 
Than  the  serfs  of  time  and  breath, 
For  they  are  the  Children  of  the  Brave, 
And  the  Cherubim  of  Death  ! 

To  arms  !   t©  arms  !   the    South   needs 
help, 
And  a  craven  is  he  who  flees — 
For  ye   have  the  sword  of  the   Lion's 
Whelp, 
And  the  God  of  the  Maccabees  ! 


Better  the  charnels  of  the  West, 

And  a  hecatomb  of  lives. 
Than  the  foul  Invader  as  a  guest 

'Mid  your  sisters  and  your  wives— 
But  a  spirit  lurkethin  every  maid, 

Though,  brothers,  ye  should  quail, 
To  sharpen  a  Judith's  lurid  blade, 
And  the  livid  spike  of  Jael ! 

To  arms  !    to  arms  1  for  the  South  needs 
help, 
And  a  craven  is  he  who  flees — 
For  ye  have  the  sword  of   the    Lion's 
Whelp, 
And  the  God  of  the  Maccabees  ! 

Brothers  !  I  see  you  tramping  by, 

With  the  gladiator  £aze, 
And  your  shout  is  the  Macedonian  cry 

Of  the  old,  heroic  days  ! 
March  on  with  trumpet  and  with  drum, 

With  rifle,  pike  and  dart, 
And  die — if  even  death  must  come — 
Upon  your  country's  heart  \ 

To  arms  !  to  arms  !   for  the  South  needs 
help, 
And  craven  is  he  who  flees — 
For  ye  have  the  sword   of  the   Lion's 
Whelp, 
And  the  God  of  the  Maccabees  I 

Brothers  !  the  thunder-cluud  is  black, 

And  the  wail  of  the  South  wing?  forth  ; 
Will  ye  cringe  to  the  hot  tornado's  rack. 

And  the  Vampires  of  the  North  ? 
Strike  I  ye  can  win  a  martyr's  goal, 

Strike  !  with  a  ruthless  hand — 
Srike  !  with  the  vengeance  of  the  soul 
For  your  bright  beleaguered  land  ! 

To  arms  !  to  arms  !  for  the   South  needs 
help, 
And  a  craven  is  he  who  flees — 
For  ye   have  the  sword    of  the  Lion's 
Whelp, 
And  the  God  of  the  Maccabees  1 


♦Surname  of  the  great  Maccabeus. 
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WILMINGTON— ITS  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE. 

By  Col.  Wm.  L.  DeRossett. 


[Continued from  Page  160.] 

Oar  principal  supplies  of  Corn  reach  us  by  sea  from  the  Eastern  conn- 
ties ;  but  our  rail  connections  with  the  West  will  soon  throw  the  corn 
and  other  grain  from  that  section  into  competition. 

The  supplies  of  Wheat,  Flour,  Tobacco,  Eacon,  Pork.  Butter,  Beef, 
Lard,  Taliow,  Beeswax,  Whiskey,  Brandy,  and  other  products  and  man- 
ufactures can  be  laid  down  here  as  cheap  as  at  any  point. 

Peanut*  are  produced  to  considerable  extent  in  the  surrounding  conn- 
try  and  form  quite  a  feature  in  our  domestic  exports.  The  crop  of  1870- 
'71  amounted  to  about  100,000  bushels  of  an  aggregate  value  of  $200,000. 
The  crop  this  year  is  largely  in  excess. 

Among  the  manufactures  of  interest  and  value  should  be  mentioned 
Cane  Fibre,  by  a  patented  process  from  the  swamp  cane  with  which  our 
swamps  abound,  and  which  is  reproduced  in  three  years  after  cutting,  and 
of  a  quality  superior  to  the  original  growth.  The  prepared  fibre  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  an4 papier-mache  goods. 

Barrel  Shooks  are  manufactured  to  a  great  extent  and  shipped  to 
Northern  markets  for  the  reception  ot  syrups  from  Sugar  manufactories. 
Fuel  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  very  cheap,  and  principally  of  the 
surplus  sawdust  and  shavings  from  Steam  Saw  and  Planing  Mills,  which 
may  be  had  for  the  asking.     Pine  wood  is  in  abundance  at  low  prices. 

Banking  facilities  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
trade;  but  as  our  people  recuperate  more  steadily  from  the  disastrous 
effects  of  their  late  struggle,  this  want  is  being  supplied. 

In  the  present  condition  of  our  Bar  and  River,  vessels  drawing  over 
12  to  12 J- feet  require  to  be  lightered  to  and  from  a  point  outside  the 
"Hip"  whence  they  can  always  sail  with  1-5$  to  16  feet. 

Our  harbor  restored,  we  confidently  expect  to  find  at  least  20  feet  at 
mean  low  tide  on  the  Bar  (with  a  rise  of  tide  4  to  5  feet,)  and  the  removal 
of  obstructions  in  the  river,  placed  there  by  the  authorities  during  the 
Revolution  of  1776,  will  give  us  ample  water  to  our  docks. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Engineers  in  charge  of  the  work  of  restoring 
the  harbor,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  accomplished  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory, and  by  comparison  with  the  regular  monthly  reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  the  progress  of  the  work  is 
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steady  and  from  the  gradual  formation  of  sand  beach  on  the  outside,  al- 
most keeping  pace  with  the  work  itself,  that  JFature  is  doing  her  part 
fully  in  securing  the  structure,  and  this  fact  assures  us  of  the  permanency 
of  the  work.  Of  the  effects  of  the  work  on  <>ur  Bar  ;  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  [is  constant,  though  very  gradual  increase  of  depth,  and  the  opin- 
ion generally  prevails  tli.it  the  continuation  of  the  work  to  completion, 
on  the  general  plana  as  suggested,  modified  from  time  to  time  as  may  be 
necessary  from  the  action  of  nature,  will,  without  doubt  result  in  the 
complete  restoration  of  our  harbor  to  its  former  capacity.  The  future  of 
our  city  is  then  guaranteed !  And  the  inducement  offered  for  cheap 
and  short  transportation  to  a  first-class  harbor  on  the  coast,  and  for  the 
same  by  sea  to  any  part  of  the  world,  will  bring  to  our  market  sufficient 
produce  to  employ  a.  fleet  as  large  as  is  beeessarv  in  any  port  of  the  conn- 
try. 

A  great  deal  rests  with  our  own  merchants  as  to  whether  these  pre- 
dictions, for  early  fulfillment,  shall  be  realized  ;  and  it  becomes  the 
plainest  duty  of  each  and  all  of  us  to  use  every  honorable  exertion  to  ef- 
fect a  consummation  of  our  plans. 


Wilmlvgtox,  N.  C,  Sept.  1874. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  foregoing  Statistic*  tlie  rapid  progress  made 
in  the  business  of  our  city,  and  the  marked  improvement  in  our  harbor 
entrance  following  the  continuation  of  the  imp*-  ove  aent  under  supervis- 
ion of  the  government,  fully  justify  a  review  of  our  principal  trade  last 
year. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  March  31st,  1774,  the  exports  of  Naval 
Stores  from  this  port  have  been  : 

Spirits  of  Turpentine,  Foreign    97,870  bbls.  Domestic    42,1^2  bbls. 

Eosin  "     448,630  bbls.  "        282,072  bbls. 

of  a  total  value  of  over  $6,S00,000,  of  which    nearly  two-thirds    went  di- 
rect to  Europe. 

There  have  been  no  accurate  statistics  of  Col  ton  kept  ;  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  about  35,000  bales  were  sold  in  this  market  and  about  same 
quantity  forwarded.     About  12.000  bales  were  shipped  to  Europe. 

These  figures  show  a  gratifying  increase  in  our  direct  business  with 
Foreign  consuming  countries,  which  means  a  saving  of  five  to  ten  per 
cent  in  value,  which  we  have  been  habitually   paving  to  Northern  cities. 

A  regular  line  of  sailing  vessels  (under  the  British  flag)  has  been  estab- 
lished between  this  port  and  Liverpool,  and  notwithstanding  the  depres- 
sion in  trade  during  the  past  year,  hav-e  been  kept  busily  engaged. 

Our  manufacturing  interests  have  been  increased  considerably  by  addi- 
tions to  existing  Factories,  as  well  as  the  erection  of  new  buildings  for 
others.  A  Cotton  Factory,  to  run  about  100  to  150  looms,  is  in  process 
of  erection  and  will  be  in  full  operation  in  the  course  of  three  months  ; 
and  the  attention  of  Cotton  Spinners  in  the  Eastern  States  is  beginning  to 
be  attracted  to  our  city  in  consequence  of  the  very  low  price  of  flel  and 
and  the  large  excess  of  cheap  white  labor,  and  the  gradual  and  healthy 
growth  of  our  Cotton  trade. 
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The  near  completion  of  the  Carolina  Central  Railway  via  Charlotte  to 

the  mountains  and  beyond  will  open  up  the  great  West  to  us,  and  make 
ours  a  Grain  Port  also — and  the  extensive  Iron  deposits  in  that  section 
will  soon  find  their  natural  course  through  our  Port. 

About  the  1st  of  September  the  writer  accompanied  a  party  with  the 
the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Government  Works,  Capt.  C.  B.  Phillip;,  on 
an  excursion  through  the  new  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Soun- 
dings were  taken  regularly  through  its  whole  length,  about  an  hour  be- 
fore high  water  and  the  shallowest  portion  measured  17}  feet,  showing 
full  capacity  for  any  vessel  drawing  17  feet,  to  go  in  or  out  safely,  at  or- 
dinary high  water. 

The  obstruction  in  the  river  are  of  no  particular  moment,  it  be\v.<x  only 
a  question  of  time  and  a  moderate  expenditure  of  means  to  continue  the 
same  depth  of  water  to  our  docks 

The  ultimate  object  of  the  work  is  doubtless  to  close  New  Inlet  perma- 
nently, which  being  accomplished  there  is  no  doubt  of  securing  water 
enough  to  float  the  largest  Ocean  Steamers. 

Rice  culture  on  the  Cape  Fear  has  almost  ceased,  the  present  product 
being  insufficient  to  supply  the  local  demand. 

These  Rice  lands,  however,  will  soou  be  a  source  of  larger  revenue  than 
ever  before,  by  the  cultivation  of  grasses  for  Hay. 

Experiments  in  this  direction  have  proved  nighly  remunerative,  and 
only  capital  is  required  to  develope  a  business  the  magnitude  of  which 
can  scarcely  be  estimated. 

Our  community  still  suffers,  as  do  most  of  our  Southern  cities,  from  a 
deficiency  of  capital.  The  banking  capital  is  not  over  one-fifth  of  what 
was  found  insufficient  even  before  the  war. 

We  have  of  course  suffered  with  all  the  world  from  the  great  depres- 
sion in  finance  and  trade  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  the  prices 
of  our  products  have  rated  extremely  low,  in  some  instances  barely  cov- 
ering cost  of  production  ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  our  trade  has  increased 
considerably  in  bulk,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  do  so  as  our  facilities 
for  handling  produce  are  improved. 


Wilmington,  N.  C,  15th  January,  1872. 
Col.  Wm.  L.  DeRossett,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce-: 

Sir  :  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  on  the  11th  inst,  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  requesting  the  Committee  on  Bar  and  River  improve- 
ments to  collate  all  their  reports  and  communications  to  the  Chamber, 
relating  to  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  its  improvements  ;  also,  statistics 
and  facts  in  its  history,  with  the  probable,  direct,  and  lateral  bearing  and 
influence  which  these  improvements  may  have  (if  successfully  carried  out) 
upon  our  commerce,  trade,  agriculture,  and  general  progress.  In  answer 
to  which,  your  Committee  beg  leave  to  report : 

We  herewith  present  duplicates  of  all  the  reports  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, which  we  can  find.  Several  reports  made  to  the  Chamber  in  the 
early  history  of  the  work,  memorials  to  Congress,  and  correspondence,  of 
which  duplicates  were  not  preserved,  have  been  lost  or  mislaid. 
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The  earliest  reliable  information  we  have  of  the  Cape  Fear  river,  its 
entrance  and  harbor,  is  to  be  found  in  a  Map  by  Edward  Moseley,  in 
1733.  and  another  by  James  Wimble  in  173S.  Both  of  these  maps,  al- 
though apparently  imperfect,  compared  with  similar  maps  of  the  present 
day,  nevertheless  represent  the  harbor  as  capacious,  of  good  ancnorage, 
well  land-locked,  easy  of  access,  and  with  four  (4)  fathoms  water  upon 
the  bar,  (supposed  at  mean  low  tide.)  About  this  draught  of  water  was 
carried  by  a  bold  and  direct  channel  on  the  East  side  of  Big  Island,  to 
the  town  of  Wilmington. 

The  next  we  hear  of  the  Cape  Fear  river  is  through  Wheeler's  History 
of  North  Carolina,  (extracted  from  the  London  Magazine,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  violent  equinoctial  storm  which  had  occurred  upon  the 
coast,  forcing  open  an  entrance  into  the  river,  at  a  point  known  as  the 
haul-over,  now  known  as  the  New  Inlet.  This  storm  commenced  on  the 
20th  of  September,  1761,  and  lasted  for  four  days. 

This  Inlet,  from  long  neglect,  has  become  formidable,  detracting  a 
large  portion  of  the  river  water  from  its  legitimate  outlet,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  river  and  lower  harbor. 

In  1775,  a  Map  of  Cape  Fear  Iwiver  (more  accurate  in  its  details  than 
the  two  first  alluded  to)  was  published  in  London,  which  laid  down  the 
New  Inlet,  but  does  not  materially  vary  the  harbor,  outlet,  or  draught  of 
water  upon  the  bar,  or  the  channel  of  the  river  up  to  the  town  of  Wil- 
mington. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Safety  Committee  of  Wilmington,  held  on  the 
20th  of  November,  1775,  John  Ancruui  presiding,  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  were  passed  : 

"The  Committee,  taking  into  consideration  the  damage  with  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Fear  river  are  threatened  by  the  King's 
ships  now  in  the  harbor,  and  the  open  and  avowed  contempt  and  viola- 
tion of  justice  in  the  conduct  of  Governor  Martin,  who,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  said  ships,  is  endeavoring  to  carry  off  the  artillery,  the  property 
of  this  province,  and  the  gift  of  his  late  Majesty  of  blessed  memory,  for 
our  protection  from  foreign  invasions,  have 

Resolved,  lhat  Messrs.  John  Forster,  William  Wilkinson,  and  John 
Slingsby,  or  any  one  of  them,  be  empowered  to  procure  necessary  vessels, 
boats  and  chains,  to  sink  in  such  part  of  the  channel  as  they  or  any  of 
them  may  think  proper,  to  agree  for  the  purchase  of  such  boats  and  other 
materials  as  may  be  wanted ;  and  to  have  them  valued,  that  owners  may 
be  reimbursed  by  the  public :  And  he  it  further  ordered,  that  the  said 
John  Forster  &  Co.  do  consult  the  Committee  of  Brunswick  on  this  mea- 
sure, and  request  their  concurrence." 

A  knowledge  of  the  men  of  that  period,  with  the  boisterous  circum- 
stances which  surrounded  them,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  this  order  was 
implicitly  obeyed  and  effectually  executed,  no  report  of  their  action  be- 
ing required  or  expected. 

Tradition  assures  us  that  these  obstacles  were  placed  across  the  channel 
at  Big  Island.  We  therefore  feel  justified  in  saying  that  the  channel,  as 
laid  down  by  all  previous  maps,  was  at  that  time  and  place,  obstructed 
agreeably  to  the  order,  as  subsequent  events  would  seem  to  imply.     From 
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time  to  time,  log9,  stumps,  and  other  drift  matter,  brought  down  by 
freshets,  lodged  against  the  obstructions,  backing  up  nearly  to  the  nar- 
rows, and  forming  what  is  known  as  the  flats  or  shoal  of  logs,  which,  as 
it  increased,  gradually  forced  the  water  through  an  opening  on  the  West 
side  of  Big  Island,  and  in  course  of  time  scoured  out  a  channel  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  commerce  of  the  port,  and  so  remained  until  about 
the  year  1826. 

In  the  year  1797-'98,  a  survey  and  map  of  Cape  Fear  river,  its  harbor 
and  outlets,  was  made  by  Joshua  Potts.  At  this  time,  thirty-seven  years 
after  the  breaking  out  of  New  Inlet,  we  find  very  little  alteration  in  the 
harbor  or  outlet.  The  Bar  representing  twenty  feet  of  water,  (supposed 
at  mean  low  tide,)  while  the  channels  of  the  river  up  to  Wilmington  had 
undergone  material  change,  and  very  much  depreciated. 

About  the  year  1820,  the  State  of  North  Carolina  (failing  to  interest 
the  General  Government  in  the  matter)  undertook  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation  of  the  river.  The  work  was  placed  in  charge  of  Hamilton 
Fulton,  a  Scotch  engineer  of  some  celebrity,  who  prosecuted  the  work 
for  several  years  with  little  success,  not  seeming  to  comprehend  the  ditfi- 
culties  in  the  way  of  restoring  the  old  Eastern  channel,  when,  about  the 
year  1825,  the  State  was  relieved  by  the  General  Government,  which 
placed  the  work  in  charge  of  Captain  Bache,  who  likewise  prosecuted  the 
work  for  some  time  with  no  better  success,  when  it  was  abandoned  until 
about  the  year  1855,  when  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  was  again  un- 
dertaken by  the  Government,  which,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  mate- 
rially damaged  by  washing  away  a  large  portion  of  the  beach  near  New 
Inlet,  bringing  the  sand  into  the  river,  forming  shoals,  changing  the 
channel,  and  filling  up  to  some  extent  the  main  outlet.  It  is  signiiicant, 
that  as  the  New  Inlet  widened  and  deepened,  in  like  proportion  the  Main 
Bar  shoaled,  maintaining,  however,  in  the  aggregate  of  both,  the  original 
standard  draught  on  Main  Bar  of  about  twenty-five  feet,  thus  proving 
the  efficiency  of  the  volume  of  water  passing  down  the  river  to  scour  out 
and  maintain  one  first  class  bar. 

The  work,  through  inadequate  appropriations,  progressed  very  slowly 
for  several  years,  with  doubtful  success,  wrhen  further  appropriations 
ceased,  and  the  work  was  again  abandoned,  without  gaining  any  point  or 
accomplishing  any  material  object  towards  reclaiming  the  harbor,  until 
1S70,  when  the  present  work  commenced. 

Through  the  influence  and  efforts  of  our  Senator  in  Congress,  Gen'l  J. 
C.  Abbott,  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  was  obtained  from  the  40th 
Congress,  at  its  session  of  1869-'70,  for  the  improvement  of  Cape  Fear 
river,  which  became  available  in  July,  1870. 

This  work  was  assigned  to  the  department  included  in  the  charge  of 
Gen'l  J.  H.  Simpson,  U.  S.  A.  Preparations  were  commenced  in  Au- 
gust, and  active  operations  upon  the  breakwater,  starting  from  the  North- 
ern point  of  Smith's  Island  beach,  crossing  Deep  Inlet  in  the  direction  of 
Zeke's  Island,  were  commenced  in  September,  1870,  by  Major  Walter 
Griswold,  Assistant  Engineer. 

In  November,  Gen'l  Simpson  was  relieved  of  duty  h^re,  and  the  work 
was  assigned  to  the  department  under  the  charge  of  Col.  Win.  P.  Cr  .  g.'iill. 
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Through  the  same  influence  and  efforts  a  second  appropriation  of  ;T'~-v 
000  was  obtained  from  the  41st  Congress,  session  of  1870-'71,  which  be- 
came available  in  July,  1S71. 

Of  the  progress  of  the  work,  we  beg  to  refer  to  our  monthly  reports  to 
the  Chamber.  Owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  appropriations  the  work 
has  necessarily  progressed  very  slowly,  but  by  judicious  management 
much  has  been  accomplished.  Up  to  this  time  over  one  thousand  feet  of 
the  breakwater  has  been  finished  and  permanently  secured  over  the  most 
difficult  and  expensive  part  of  the  line,  in  addition  to  which,  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  beach  has  been  reclaimed  and  secured,  which  was 
in  a  dangerous  and  exposed  condition.  The  introduction  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  ''Carolina  Eeach  Grass"  promises  much  towards  increasing 
and  strengthening  the  beach,  as  well  as  protecting  it  in  the  future. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  is  evident  that  the  Cape  Fear  Harbor 
once  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  and  facilities  which  it  is  now  claimed 
that  she  Gan,  and  of  right,  ought  again  to  enjoy  ;  the  only  question  on 
the  subject  is,  as  to  the  practicability  of  its  restoration.  This  question 
we  consider  fully  settled,  as  well  by  experience  and  observation  in  the 
past,  as  the  trite  axiom  that  whatever  has  been  may  be  again. 

A  kindly  feeling  and  generous  spirit  exercised  toward  us  at  this  time 
by  Congress  and  the  proper  departments  of  the  Government,  will  reclaim 
and  secure  one  of  the  most  valuable  harbors  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Government  has  heretofore  done  very  little  for  North  Carolina, 
and  that  little  has  been  doled  out  as  though  in  mere  charity,  in  such  in- 
adequate amounts  as  really  to  accomplish  no  tangible  good,  while  mil- 
lions of  the  public  treasure  have  been  lavished  upon  far  less  worthy  objects. 

That  the  Government  has,  for  over  a  century,  neglected  her  duty  in 
repairing  this  harbor  until  the  damage  has  become  formidable,  can  surely 
be  no  justification  for  longer  delay. 

And  that  she  has  likewise,  for  near  a  century,  neglected  to  remove  ob- 
structions from  the  channel  of  the  river,  placed  there  by  our  ancestors  as 
a  means  of  public  defence  in  their  terrible  struggle  for  independence  of 
Great  Britain,  certainly  cannot  be  used  as  a  pretext  for  longer  delay, 
while  our  commerce  and  trade  languish,  and  our  State,  without  an  em- 
porium, impoverished  thereby. 

Moreover,  it  is  manifestly  the  best  interest  of  the  Government  to  re- 
store this  harbor  effectually  and  speedily,  and  she  would  but  display  her 
wisdom  and  foresight  in  so  doing  at  any  cost.     Why  and  wherefore  ? 

She  would  thereby  secure  a  long  needed  desideratum.  A  harbor  of  ref- 
uge and  convenience,  exactly  where  the  commerce  and  navy  require  it, 
intermediate  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  sections  of  the  country; 
in  fact  upon  the  exact  line  of  division,  with  all  the  advantages  of  both, 
and  subject  to  the  disadvantages  of  neither  ;  capacious  and  well  land- 
locked ;  easy  of  access  for  vessels  of  large  class,  with  good  anchorage, 
while  Smith's  Island  stands  a  perfect  and  permanent  protection  to  the 
outlet  ;  with  a  climate  excelled  by  no  other  in  salubrity  ;  situated  within 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  finest  and  most  varied  mineral  dis- 
trict in  the  country,  (including  steaming  coal  of  fine  quality,  and  abun- 
dant supply,)  accessible  by  water  navigation  or  by  railroad. 
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At  trifling  coat  this  harbor  could  be  connected  by  an  inland  water 
communication  with  the  entire  seacoast  lying  between  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  Winyaw  Bay,  which  abounds  in  the  finest  live  oak  and  cedar 
timber,  thus  affording  to  the  Government  every  requisite  for  a  naval  sta- 
tion, while  it  would  prove  a  most  convenient  coaling  station  for  general 
commerce. 

The  port  of  Wilmington  is  well  watered,  and  the  Cape  Fear  river  wa- 
ter has  long  been  acknowledged  as  of  superior  quality  for  ship  use  on 
long  voyages. 

We  now  proximate  the  concluding  paragraph  of  your  resolution  ;  the 
bearing  and  effect  the  restoration  of  this  harbor  will  probably  have  upon 
commerce,  trade,  agriculture  and  general  progress. 

One  important  effect  it  would  probably  have  would  be  to  admit  to  our 
shore  "emigrant  ships  '  laden  with  the  surplus  population  of  Europe,  to 
people  our  country  with  hardy,  laboring  citizens,  who  will  utilize  our 
abundant  forests  and  waste  places,  cultivate  our  lands,  work  our  mines, 
and  put  in  motion  factories  and  workshops,  not  yet  dreamed  uf.  It 
would  be  well  to  remember  that  any  attempt  to  introduce  foreign  labor 
into  our  State,  through  the  ports  of  other  States,  to  some  extent  must 
prove  abortive. 

Another  probable  effect  would  be  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  "internal 
improvements."  People  must  and  will  have  cheap  and  convenient  high- 
ways to  market,  at  least,  and  the  people's  interest  in  this  matter  will  be 
the  interest  of  the  country  at  large,  as  all  history  conclusively  establishes. 
Railroads  and  canals  not  now  thought  of,  will  radiate  in  every  direction; 
unnavigable  rivers  and  creeks  will  be  cleaned  out  and  made  navigable, 
and  remote  corners  of  the  country  opened  to  market. 

Existing  railroads  will  be  strengthened  and  stimulated  to  push  their 
lines  through  the  mountains  into  the  rich  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
shake  hands  with  the  great  cities  of  the  West. 

Through  the  influence  of*  this  "restored  harbor"  commerce  and  trade 
will  lift  their  drooping  heads  and  smile  again. 

By  reference  to  the  maps  af  the  country  it  will  be  seen  that  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  areas  near,  if  not  nearer  to  Wilming- 
ton, than  to  any  other  seaport  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  while  Memphis  is 
about  the  same  distance  as  to  Charleston,  and  a  trifle  further  than  to  Sa- 
vannah. 

Our  position  and  facilities  for  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America  give  us  decided  advantages  over  any  other  city  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  as  a  market  for  coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  salt,  guano,  and  all  other 
productions  of  those  countries,  which  can  be  exchanged  with  our  Wes- 
tern friends  for  corn,  wheat,  flour,  bacon,  lard  and  other  productions  of 
that  region,  to  say  nothing  ot  our  home  productions — timber,  lumber  and 
naval  stores. 

Our  port  being  south  of  all  the  dangerous  capes  and  shoals  of  the  coast, 
subjects  us  to  less  time  and  hazard,  consequently  more  dispatch  and  less 
insurance  in  the  conduct  of  trade,  while  our  facilities  for  European  trade 
would  be  as  good  or  better  than  the  average  of  shipping  ports. 

We  therefore  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the  cities  and  States 
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of  the  Western  and  ".Northwestern  country  to  this  subject,  to  in  Testis  t1 

it  and  see  whether  their  interest  is  nut  identified  with  ours  sufficient. 
justify  a  joint  appeal  to  the  Congress  of  the  United   States,  through  our 
representatives,  tor  the  perfect  restoration  of  Cape  Fear  harbor. 

By  reference  to  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  40th  Congress,  on  the 
policy  of  extending  government  aid  to  additional  railroads  to  the  Pacific, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Wilmington  on  the  Atlantic,  Memphis  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  San  Diego  on  the  Pacific,  form  almost  a  straight  line,  and  very 
nearly  upon  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  This  line  passes  through  an 
apparently  favorable  country  for  the  location  of  such  a  road,  more  direct, 
and  promising  much  less  cost  of  construction  per  mile,  and  far  less  of  mi- 
leage in  crossing  the  continent,  than  any  other  promised  or  proposed  line; 
moreover,  being  more  exempt  from  disasters  and  detentions  from  the  ice 
and  snows  of  winter. 

This  road  will  surely  be  built,  and  that  at  no  distant  day.  Would  it, 
therefore  be  considered  presumption  in  us  to  aspire  to  a  participation  in 
the  trafic  of  this  road  and  its  connections  (  Why  not,  if  we  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  invite  it  by  sufficient  inducements  ? 

"To  our  City,''  and  its  commerce,  with  all  the  ramifications  of  general 
progress,  the  benefits  would  be  unbounded — their  details  would  prove  too 
lengthy  for  this  communication. 

'•To  our  State,"  it  would  be  her  "pride"  to  point  to  an  ''Emporium" 
in  every  respect  worthy  of  her,  which  at  once,  and  forever,  emancipates 
her  from  the  humiliating  commercial  vassalage  to  other  States  under 
which  she  has  so  long  labored,  securing  to  her  own  citizens  under  all 
the  benefits  arising  from  an  import  and  export  trade. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  beg  leave  to  express  the  opinion,  that 
the  restoration  of  Cape  Fear  Harbor  and  River  is  the  "pivot.*'  the  turn- 
ing point,  in  the  future  prosperity  of  Wilmington — the  Honor  and 
Grandeur  of  Xorth  Carolina — while  it  places  a  orilliant  j excel  in  the 
coronet  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Henry  Nctt,  Chairman. 


Resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  of  the  City  of  Wilmington, 

November  28th,  18T0. 

Whereas,  The  importance  of  farther  appropriation  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Cnited  States  to  the  improvement  of  the  Cape  Fear  Bar  is  most  ap- 
parent, in  view  of  the  present  unfinished  condition  of  the  work,  and  the 
great  benefits  daily  developing  as  it  progresses. 

Resolved,  That  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Wilmington 
do  most  earnestly  urge  upon  Congress  the  claims  of  this  work,  and  re- 
spectfully Tequest  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
this  State  to  bring  the  matter  before  their  several  Houses,  and  solicit  lib- 
eral appropriations  to  this  truly  national  work. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  a  copy  of  thi3  resolution  be  sent  to  each 
member  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 

OF 

NEWBERN  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO; 

WITH 

AN   APPENDIX, 

Including  Letters  from  Judges  Gaston,  Donnell,  Manly  and  Gov.  Swain. 


BY  STEPHEN  F.  MILLER. 


AUTHORS  DEDICATION. 

To  Jacob  Gooding,  Esquire  : 

If  yon  shall  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  this  little  sketch,  you  will  find 
in  it  the  name?  of  several  hundred  citizens  of  Newbern,  most  of  whop 
were  personally  known  to  you.  After  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  the  survi 
vors  are  but  few.  I  am  gratified  that  you  are  among  the  number. 
Knowing  your  personal  worth,  and  your  high  character  as  a  merchant 
from  my  boyhood,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  inscribing  these  "Recollet 
tions"  to  you,  with  assurances  of  my  profound  esteem. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  Sept.  1873.  The  Author. 

o:-:-:o 

PUBLISHERS   PREFACE. 

As  an  effort  of  memory,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  an  ordinary  life- 
time, these  "Recollections"  may  be  considered  somewhat  rare  in  extent 
and  variety,  embracing  more  than  fifty  occupations  and  topics,  with 
about  three  hundred  names  ot  residents  of  Newbern.  The  author,  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  removed  to  Georgia,  November  1824.  The  following 
brief  notice  is  copied  from  A.ppleton's  "New  American  Cyclopedia:" 

"Miller  Stephen  Franks,  an  American  author  and  lawyer,  born  in 
North  Carolina  [Nov.  22,  1805].  In  early  youth  he  removed  to  Geor- 
gia where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  twenty-second  year,  soon 
after  which  the  Legislature  elected  him  Solicitor-General  of  the  Southern 
Circuit.  When  his  term  of  office  expired  he  became  a  citizen  of  Ala- 
bama, where  he  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  a  severe 
bronchial  affection  compelled  him  to  engage  in  other  pursuits  ;  and  from 
1840  to  1847  he  edited  the  Monitor,  a  Whig  journal  published  at  Tusca- 
loosa. In  1848  and  1849  he  resided  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  as- 
sociated in  the  editorial  management  of  De Bows  Review  and  the  Daily 
Commercial  Times.  His  health  failing,  he  removed  to  Oglethorpe^  Ga. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Georgia,  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1858) ;  "  Wilkins  Wylder  :  or,  The  Successful  Man,"  (1860); 
and  of  a  Memoir  of  the  late  Gen'l  David  Blackshear." 
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REC0LLE0TION8 

OF 

NEWBERN  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 


One  of  the  sources  of  pleasure  to  a  man  whose  experience  runs  through 
a  period  of  three  score  years,  or  more,  is  to  revive  memories  of  tiie  Past, 
when  his  youthful  miud  received  its  first  impressions,  which  are  indeed 
the  most  permanent  and  influential.  My  career  in  life,  from  imperfect 
health  to  some  extent,  but  mainly  perhaps  from  defective  judgment,  has 
not  been  satisfactory  to  myself,  nor  so  useful  to  others  as  I  desired  to 
make  it.  As  to  what  cause  soever  may  have  existed  of  failure  or  of  mis- 
direction, compared  with  th.Q  possibilities  which  environed  ray  path,  it  is 
now  useless  to  speculate.  The  competitions  of  life  with  me  are  ended, 
and  the  result,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  is  upon  me  with  a  stability  that 
cannot  be  shaken  by  any  efforts,  or  by  any  probable  turn  of  fortune  now 
at  my  command. 

The  amount  of  physical  strength  which  I  at  any  time  possessed  has 
nearly  departed,  and  the  shadows  of  another  world  are  daily  increasing 
upon  my  spirit.  Yet  cheerful  in  my  condition,  and  resigned,  I  have  no 
complaints  to  prefer  against  my  fellow-men  for  real  or  imaginary  injus- 
tice. So  far  from  it,  I  desire  to  communicate  from  the  stores  of  memory, 
and  from  the  sympathies  of  my  heart,  whatever  I  can  to  please  or  enter- 
tain others,  by  a  narrative  of  scenes  hallowed  in  the  freshness  of  youth, 
after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  or  more. 

I  was  born  and  reared  seven  miles  above  Trenton,  in  Jones  county, 
North  Carolina,  and  was  occupied  on  a  farm  until  my  seventeenth  year, 
when,  in  1822,  I  went  as  a  clerk  to  reside  in  jSTewbern.  My  "Recollec- 
tions" then  commenced  (not  on  paper)  and  they  will  now  be  arranged, 
for  the  most  part,  under  separate  heads,  for  more  convenient  reference  to 
trades  and  professions. 

MERCHANTS. 

1.  Samuel  Simpson  was  from  the  country,  a  portionless  youth,  whose 
good  qualities  attracted  the  friendly  notice  of  Toggart  &  Torrans,  lead- 
ing merchants  in  the  city.  After  serving  faithfully  as  clerk  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  Mr.  Simpson  succeeded  these  men  in  business,  and  became 
in  hie  turn  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  merchants.  1  was 
clerk  for  Mr.  Simpson  in  1823-'4,  and  had  charge  principally  of  his  ware- 
houses and  the  wharf  attached  to  his  shipping  interests.  His  nephew, 
Henry  W.  Jones,  was  chief  clerk  in  the  store.  My  employer  was  up- 
right in  all  his  transactions,  and  very  systematic  and  rigid  as  a  business 
man.  His  grandson,  Captain  John  Kirkland,  of  Hillsboro,  was  Assis- 
tant Quarter  Master  at  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  when  I  saw  him  in  1S64. 
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engaged  in  collecting  and  forwarding  supplies  to  Virginia.  He  -  *  I 
that  it  required  six  thousand  bushels  of  corn  per  day  to  sustain  G  a'l 
Lee's  army.  Henry  \V.  Jones,  he  said,  then  resided  at  Petersbui  •_-•.  I 
well  remember  when  Mr.  Jones  was  paying  attentions  to  Miss  fr  ia 
Bryan,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  She  was  a  sister  of  William  f~  en 
Bryan.  Mr.  Simpson  had  a  clerk  from  Wilmington,  named  Lawrence 
D.  Dorsey,  who  quitted  the  store  a  short  time  before  I  went  hi  it, 
Gen'i  Kirkland,  who,  in  January  1385,  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  be 
defence  of  Fort  Fisher,  was  also  a  grandson  and  the  second  wife  of  be 
Hon.  M.  E.  Manly  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Simpson. 

2.  John  Justice  occupied  the  corner  opposite  to  Mr.  Simpson,  and  id 
a  large  country  trade.  He  had  two  clerks,  Benjamin  and  William 
Cheney,  who,  in  1S35,  were  wealthy  citizens  of  Greene  county,  A1  i! 

Mr.  Justice  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  Council  Bryan  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newbern.  Mr.  Bryan  had  a  number  of  interesting  daughters,  several 
of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  in  the  course  of  my  narrative. 

3.  Stephen  B.  Forbes  was  a  short  man,  but  had  a  long  head,  if  we 
judge  by  the  prudence  with  which  he  managed  his  affairs.  James  E. 
Bettner  was  his  clerk  and  afterwards  became  his  partner.  Mr.  Forbes, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  also  married  a  Miss  Bryan,  and  subse- 
quently a  Miss  Tisdale.  (1)  His  son,  Edward  M.  Forbes,  became  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  and  in  February,  18W,  delivered  a  sermon  in  Mobile 
before  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  who  was  in  the  audience.  A  daughter  of 
Mr.  S.  B.  Forbes  married  Major  George  Bush  Burgwyn  Clitherali.  who 
was  Secretary  of  the  Alabama  Senate  in  1815,  and  more  recently  in  the 
quartermaster's  department  in  the  Confederate  army. 

4.  Jacob  Gooding  was  in  business  on  Pollock  street,  and  was  popular 
among  my  neighbors  for  the  good  bargains  which  he  offered,  the  sound 
quality  of  his  goods,  and  for  the  perfect  fairness  of  his  dealings.  I  was 
directed  to  call  on  him  when  I  had  little  commissions  to  execute  for  my 
neighbors  ;  and  I  think  I  dealt  more  with  Mr.  Gooding,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, than  with  any  other  house.  He  was  then  .a  pale,  withered 
little  man,  with  a  kind  face  and  very  courteous  manner.  His  efficient 
and  obliging  clerk,  Matthew  A.  Outten,  afterwards  went  into  business  on 
his  own  account.  The  image  of  Mr.  Gooding  has  an  agreeable  distinct- 
ness on  my  memory,  and  I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  he  is  still  living 
(1873)  and  quite  active,  though  probably  eighty  years  of  age.  He  is  one 
of  the  old  landmarks  of  Newborn  with  which  my  boyhood  is  associated. 

5.  James  G.  Cctheert  was  an  Irishman,  and  had  lost  an  arm.  He 
usually  kept  a  good  assortment,  and  though  somewhat  eccentric  in  his 
manner  and  inclined  to  rough  jesting,  with  a  rich  brogue,  he  had  large 
transactions  with  country  people  who  had  great  confidence  in  his  inte- 
grity*    He  had  sons  growing  up,  who  I  think  assisted  behind  the  counter. 

6.  William  Dunn  had  a  conspicuous  store  on  the  corner  opposite  the 
old  Episcopal  Church,  and  appeared  to  be  full  of  business,  from  the  lum- 
ber of  vehicles  waiting  for  accommodation.  He  had  a  clerk  by  the  name 
of  Frank  Shine,  from  Duplin  county.  Mr.  Dunn  was  a  strictly  honest 
man  who  considered  the  common  practice  of  "Jewing"  as  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  a  man  of  integrity.     On  one  occasion  a  customer  coalmen- 
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ding  the  goods  exhibited  to  him  asked  the  price,  and  then  inquired,  "Can't 
you  put  it  lower,  Mr.  Dunn  V  ktNp,"  replied  the  honest  dealer  replacing 
the  bolt  on  an  upper  shelf,  "I'll  put  it  higkw!"     But  this  was  "fifty  years 

ago." 

7.  John  and  Thomas  McLix,  brothers,  kept  adjoining  stores,  nearly 
opposite  the  new  (1S24)  Episcopal  Church.  T.  McLin  was  particularly  neat 
in  the  display  of  his  goods,  and  always  on  the  alert  to  trade  profitably. 

8.  Joseph  Oliver  and  Samuel  Oliver,  brothers,  had  separate  stores 
near  each  other,  between  Dunn's  corner  and  Simpson's  corner,  on  Pollock 
street.  Their  two  clerks,  John  and  Samuel  Battle,  subsequently  removed 
to  Mobile,  Alabama,  where  they  acquired  considerable  wealth  in  com- 
mercial pursuits.  One  of  the  principal  hotels  in  the  latter  city  is  called 
the  "Battle  House,"  aftor  one  of  the  brothers.  One  of  them,  John,  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Clitherail  who  was  a  sister  of  Mr.  John  F.  Bur- 
gwyn,  of  Newbern,  and  subsequently  married  another  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Clitherail,  the  widow  of  Geo.  Jones,  formerly  of  Newbern.  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs.  Clitherail  at  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  in  1S47.  and  also 
knew  her  son-in-law,  Junius  A.  Moore,  Esq.,  who  died  there,  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Chapel  Hill,  in  the  class  of  1816,  and  a  member  of  the  legal 
profession.  A  daughter  of  Mr.  Moore  married  Joel  Riggs,  an  officer  in 
the  State  Bank,  and  afterwards  Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts.  A  son 
of  Mr.  Riggs  is  now  Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Supreme  Conrt,  at  Mont- 
gomery, and  is  named  in  honor  of  his  virtuous  grand-father,  "Junius 
Moore"  Piggs.  Mrs.  Clitherail  was  an  English  lady  of  great  cultivation, 
dignity  and  refinement.  Her  son,  Alexander  B.  Clitherail  was  for  many 
years  an  officer  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Alabama,  was  a  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  and  the  first  Register  of  the  Treasury  under  the  Confede- 
rate Government. 

.9.  John  Sneed,  John  Coart,  John  G.  Ki^cey  and  Mr.  Pittman,  oc- 
cupied store  tenements  in  a  range  of  brick  buildings  opposite  the  Bank 
of  xNewbern.  Mr.  Kincey  married  Miss  Bryan,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Justice. 
A  daughter  of  Mr.  Sneed  married  Dr.  Samuel  Chapman. 

10.  Michael  H.  Lentes  was  a  very  clever  merchant.  He  married  a 
sister  of  Gen'l  John  I.  Pasteur.     His  store  was  near  Mitchell's  corner. 

11.  William  S.  Webb,  who-kept  a  fine  store  on  Pollock  street,  dressed 
fashionably,  and  made  a  genteel  appearance.  He  was  cross-eyed,  which 
seemed  to  increase  the  intelligent  expression  of  his  face.  It  was  said 
that  he  was  quite  proficient  in  mathematics.  He  married  Miss  Mary 
Hall,  one  of  the  leading  beauties  of  Newbern. 

12.  George  Seelye  &  Co.,  held  large  stocks  embracing  a  variety  of 
goods  so  that  any  customer  might  be  suited.  Mr.  Seelye  was  a  hand- 
some man,  and  married  Miss  Eliza  Finlay,  a  Roman  Catholic  lady. 

13.  Robert  Primrose  &  Co.,  were  leading  dealers  in  fancy  goods,  and 
were,  of  course,  popular  with  the  ladies,  who  in  great  numbers  waited  at 
tho  counter  daily.  Mr.  Rob't  Primrose  married  a  daughter  of  M.  C. 
^Stephens,  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Newbern.  The  Messrs.  Primrose 
I  (Rob't  and  John,  who  constituted  the  firm)  were  Scotchmen,  and  the  re- 
unark  is  ventured  that  it  was  not  their  personal  beauty  which  attracted 
i the  ladies  to  the  store. 
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11-.  Jarvis  B.  Buxton  had  retired  from  business  before  I  went  to  re- 
side in  Newbern,  in  1822.  He  was  one  of  the  first  merchants  I  traded 
with  in  my  boyhood  about  the  year  1S18.  I  lost  sight  of  hira  until 
thirty  years  afterwards,  when  I  saw  a  volume  of  sermons  written  by  him 
while  Rector  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Fayetteville.  In  1865, 1  be- 
came acquainted  with  his  son,  Ralph  P.  Buxton,  Esq.,  who  was  appoint- 
ed Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  under  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress. 
My  knowledge  of  the  father  and  the  son  embraces  a  period  of  more  than 
fifty  years.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Buxton  was  a  good  and  useful  man,  and 
his  memory  is  held  in  affectionate  esteem  by  his  parishioners,  and  by  ail 
who  knew  him.     In  1S65  his  widow  still  resided  at  Fayetteville. 

15.  Thomas  Wadsworth  sold  goods  near  the  county  wharf.  His  eldest 
son,  Thomas,  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  became  prominent  as  a 
lawyer  and  politician  ;  and  was  supported  tor  Congress.  Pending  the 
election  he  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  and  killed  a  sea-captain  at  the 
St.  Louis  Hotel,  in  1847,  or  thereabout.  He  was  tried  for  the  offence, 
and  acquitted  through  the  exertions  of  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Prentiss,  the  emi- 
nent advocate  and  ex-member  of  Congress.  Mr.  Wadsworth  died  soon 
after  the  trial. 

16.  Francis  Lamotte  was  a  French  gentleman,  whose  eldest  son  was 
of  the  paternal  name,  and  chiefly  managed  his  business.  They  were 
much  respected  in  trade  and  in  their  social  relations. 

IT.  William  Hollister  dealt  heavily  in  sugar,  coffee,  iron,  salt,  liquors, 
&c.  He  had  two  clerks,  one  of  whom,  John  Johnson  Simpson  Mason 
Brickell,  was  a  splendid  accountant,  formerly  of  Suow  Hill.  The  other 
clerk  was  William  H.  Morning,  whose  mother  lived  opposite  the  market. 
Mr.  Hollister  married  a  daughter  of  Isaac  Taylor,  a  wealthy  retired  mer- 
chant. 

18.  Jarvis,  West  &  Co.,  were  mostly  engaged  in  shipping,  and  had 
extensive  transactions.  Mr.  John  Spence  West  died  in  1822,  and  the 
firm  thereafter  was  Moses  Jarvis  &  Co.,  or  Jarvis,  Brown  &  Co.,  also 
probably  carried  on  a  larger  business  than  any  house  in  town.  Mr. 
Jarvis  had  a  son,  Moses  Jarvis,  Jr.,  whose  thorough  mercantile  training 
and  regular  habits  bid  fair  to  make  him  a  worthy  representative  of  his 
bold  and  enterprising  father.  Mr.  Piatt  H.  Wick,  who  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Jarvis,  was  a  relation  of  Piatt  Bull  the  fat  book-keeper  in  the 
counting  room,  who  sang  bass  in  the  choir  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

19.  Devereux,  Chester  &  Orme  belonged  to  the  shipping  class  of 
merchants,  and  had  heavy  dealings  in  that  line.  They  occupied  a  large 
brick  store  near  Mrs.  McKinley's  residence.  Mr.  Stephen  M.  Chester 
removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  W. 
W.  Chester  &  Co.,  Carpet  Dealers,  Broadway,  3  836.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Hon.  Francis  Xavier  Martin,  Chief  Justice  of  Louisiana, 
(who  in  his  youth  was  a  printer  in  Newbern)  Mr.  Robert  V.  Orme  re- 
moved to  New  Orleans  where  he  was  accidentally  killed  by  falling 
through  a  trap  door.  Mr.  George  Pollock  Devereux  was  stately  in  his 
deportment,  and  had  nothing  to  do.  I  believe,  with  the  labors  of  the 
counting  room.     His  large  fortune  exempted  him  from  that  necessity. 

20.  James  Saunders  occupied  the  store   next  to  that  of  Mr.  Justice. 
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lie  was  captured  on  board  of  an  American  privateer  in  the  war  of  1 
r14,  and  confined  in  Dartmoor  prison,  England.  An  eye-witmj.s  to  the 
shooting  of  American  prisoners  by  the  British  guard,  he  related  to  we  all 
the  circumstances  of  that  unprovoked  massacre.  His  health  was  se- 
verely impaired  by  his  cruel  imprisonment,  which  caused  his  death  from 
consumption  in  1323.  Having  acted  as  his  clerk  fur  several  months,  my 
next  employment,  after  his  death,  was  in  the  store  of  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr. 
Saunders  was  a  clever  gentleman,  extremely  neat  in  his  dress,  and  up- 
right in  his  dealings.  His  devoted  wife,  who  nursed  him  with  great  ten- 
derness, was  formerly  Miss  Avis,  a  grand-daughter  of  Nathaniel  Street, 
senior. 

21.  Elijah  Clark,  and  his  son,  William  W.  Clark,  had  a  store  up 
the  Neuse,  above  Moses  Jarvia'  residence.  They  were  good  merchants, 
and  had  a  large  country  trade. 

The  list  of  names  I  have  introduced  under  the  head  of  "Merchants,?* 
does  not  include  all  who  were  engaged  in  trade,  many  of  whom  will  be 
mentioned  under  other  titles  in  the  course  of  these  "Recollections."  But 
the  principal  houses  have  been  noticed,  so  far  as  I  can  recall  thern. 

LAWYERS. 

1.  John  Stanly  was  foremost  in  age  and  natural  gifts.  His  voice 
was  strong,  clear  and  musical,  and  his  manner  peculiarly  graceful  and 
dignified.  In  repartee  and  sarcasm  I  never  saw  his  equal.  His  efforts 
in  that  line  were  absolutely  withering.  The  composure  of  no  suitor, 
witness,  or  rival  advocate  could  survive  his  pungent  criticism.  Ever 
bold  and  fearless,  he  at  once  rose  to  the  breadth  of  the  occasion,  always 
wielding  a  polished  scimiter  with  the  energy  of  a  giant  and  the  skill  of 
an  artist.  He  was  a  representative  in  Congress  in  lSOl-'S,  and  also  in 
1S09-M1,  and  is  said  to  have  given  John  Randolph  trouble  in  his  pecu- 
liar vein.  Mr.  Stanly  was  often  in  the  Legislature,  being  twice  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  in  January,  1827,  while  on  the 
the  floor  in  debate  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and  was  caught  in  the 
arms  of  Robert  Potter.  He  was  taken  to  the  Speaker's  Chair,  whence 
he  adjourned  the  House.  From  that  hour,  he  never  was  himself  again. 
On  a  visit  from  Georgia  to  Newbern  in  1S29  I  called  on  Mr.  Stanly, 
whose  noble  features  were  distorted  by  affliction.  He  tried  to  converse 
in  his  former  commanding  way,  but  failed.  On  parting,  he  gave  me  a 
very  correct  lithograph  likeness  of  himself,  which  I  retained  more  than 
thirty  years,  until  it  was  lost  by  the  wanton  depredations  on  my  library 
and  papers,  in  Oglethorpe,  committed  by  Eederal  soldiers  attached  to 
the  Freedinams  Bureau,  in  1865.  I  much  regretted  the  loss  of  this  cher- 
ished memento.  Mr.  Stanly  died  August  3,  1S33,  aged  tifty-nine  years. 
His  only  daughter  married  Capt.  Armstead  of  the  United  States  army, 
in  defiance  of  his  opposition.  It  is  said  that  he  never  forgave  her.  This 
worthy  officer  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General,  and  in 
her  old  age,  Mrs.  Stanley  found  a  welcome  retreat  under  his  hospitable 
roof  in  Virginia,  where  she  died  about  thirty  years  ago.  Mr.  Stanly  had 
a  number  of  sons, — John,  Alfred,  Frank,  Edward,  Alexander,  Fabius, 
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Cicero,  and  James.  The  former  was  idiotic  from  his  birth,  and  was  con- 
fined in  the  house,  helpless  as  an  infant,  until  his  eighteenth  year  or 
thereabout,  when  he  died.  Alfred  first  removed  to  Alabama,  and  the 
last  I  heard  of  him  he  was  residing  in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  where 
he  was  badly  treated  by  the  Yankees  in  the  early  part  of  the  late  war.Tfj 
Frank  Stanly  became  a  Methodist  preacher.  Edward  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  served  from  1S3T  to  1S43,  and  from  1849  to  1853.  He 
was  Attorney  General  of  the  State  in  1847- '48,  and  was  Speaker  of  rhe 
House  of  Commons  from  lS-ii  to  1817,  from  the  county  of  Beaufort. 
After  his  removal  to  California  he  again  appeared  in  Ids  native  Sra^e, 
holding  a  commission  from  President  Lincoln  as  Military  Governor,  in 
the  hope  it  was  alleged,  of  prevailing  on  the  people  of  North  Carolina  in 
1862  to  resume  their  allegiance  to  the  Union.  In  this  object  he  signally 
failed,  and  becoming  disgusted  by  an  association  with  the  Abolitionists, 
and  particularly  shocked  by  Federal  outrages  in  Newborn,  he  resigned 
his  commission  in  despair  and  returned  to  Calif  >rnia  where  he  wa«  s 
sequently  defeated  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor.  It  i.-  said 
that  he  took  orders  for  the  Priesthood  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  died 
within  the  last  four  years.  The  career  of  Cicero  Stanly  has  been  mixed 
with  much  that  is  romantic  and  painful,  from  Texas  to  Europe.  Of  Al- 
exander [dead]  and  Fabius,  [now  Admiral  U.  S.  X.,]  I  have  not  heard 
in  many  years.  Mrs.  Stanly  was  a  country  heiress  without  cultivation, 
or  opportunity,  and  inherited  from  Martin  Frank,  her  father,  large  es- 
tates in  Jones  county  which  laid  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Stanly's  prosper- 
ity. His  nature  did  not  harmonize  with  the  taste  of  his  wife  ;  fur  she 
was  a  shouting  Methodist,  and  he  a  staid  Vestryman  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  During  the  tedious  affliction  of  Mr.  Stanly,  his  affairs  became 
very  much  embarrassed,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  improvidence 
of  his  sons.  Debts  were  pressed  to  judgment,  and  in  this  extremity  his 
warm  personal  and  political  friend,  Mr.  Gaston,  protected  from  salo  the 
fine  mansion  in  which  he  lived  and  died.  Few  instances  have  occurred 
of  reverses  so  unexpected  to  the  public.  The  fate  of  Mr.  Stanly  was  i  •r- 
haps  not  exceeded  in  bitterness  of  spirit  by  that  of  Napoleon  while  lin- 
gering six  years  at  St.  Helena.  Both  were  men  of  boundless  pride  and 
ambition,  and  of  extraordinary  gifts.  Mr.  Gaston  wrote  a  beautiful 
eulogy  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Stanly,  which  was  published.  The  last 
time  Mr.  Stanly  addressed  a  Newbern  audience  was  in  July.  1S26,  Alien 
he  pronounced  an  eloquent  discourse  on  the  public  life  of  John  Adams, 
which  was  published  in  pamphlet  form,  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
Hon.  John  H.  Bryan  on  Mr.  Jefferson. 

2.  William  Gaston  was  an  ornament  of  the  Bar,  of  Congress  of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  of  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  all  of  ^r  Lieh 
positions  the  ascendency  of  his  virtues,  intellect  and  learning  was  ac- 
knowledged. He  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  18^3.  In 
his  admired  description  of  great  men  whom  he  met  in  Congress  i::  1516, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Wilder,  of  Georgia,  referred  to  Mr.  Gaston  in  company  with 
Randolph,  Lowndes,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Forsyth,  and  Pincknev  >f 
Maryland.  It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  Mr.  Gaston  frequently  in  court, 
wrestling  with  his  great  professional  rival,  Mr.  Stanly,  in  all  that  consti- 
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tutes  arrd  tries  the  strength  of  character.  I  have  heard  no  efforts  since 
equal  in  ability,  logic  ^nd  eloquence.  My  youthful  imagination 
Completely  dazzled  ;  and  now,  in  my  sixty-eighth  year,  I  recall  th 
scenes  as  the  greatest  forensic  triumphs  I  ever  witnessed.  In  some  r  - 
ptcts  Mr.  Gaston  and  Mr.  Stanly  were  unlike.  The  former  was  diffident 
and  when  he  first  rose  to  address  the  court  or  jury,  he  trembled  percep- 
tibly, but  in  a  few  moments  he  was  self-possessed,  and  commanded  pro- 
found attention  In  criminal  cases  he  was  often  vtvy  pathetic,  and  I 
have  seen  the  tears  roll  down  his  face,  while  the  jury  and  audience  gave 
like  tokens  of  sympathy.  He  increased  in  the  moral  grandeur  of  his  sen- 
timents, and  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  reasoning  faculties  a3  his  argument 
progressed.  He  was  uniformly  respectful  to  suitors  and  witnesses,  to  the 
Court  and  to  his  brethren  of  the  bar.  When  he  closed  a  speech,  the 
who1 3  subject  matter,  both  evidence  and  law  had  been  exhausted  by  an- 
alysis and  the  mind  rested  with  perfect  confidence  in  the  conclusions  ut- 
tered. There  was  no  touch  of  sophistry  to  mislead,  and  no  mysterious 
phrase  or  look  to  bewilder  the  jury.  All  was  luminous  as  a  sunbeam. 
His  face  expressed  the  benignity  of  soul  which  animated  his  wdiole  life. 
Of  his  domestic  relations  my  knowledge  is  limited.  The  first  Mrs.  Gas- 
ton was  Miss  Hay  of  Fayetteville.  She  lived  but  a  short  time.  His  se- 
cond wife  was  Miss  Hannah  McClure,  who  died  suddenly  in  1814,  (leav- 
ing a  son  and  two  daughters — Alexander,  Susan  and  Hannah,)  from  an 
alarm  at  the  reported  entrance  of  the  British  fleet  within  Ocracoke  bar, 
on  its  way  to  attack  Newbern.  I  remember  the  excitement  in  the  coun- 
try, and  also  the  sad  incident  referred  to.  His  third  marriage  was  with 
Miss  Worthjngton,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I  think  she  also  died 
suddenly,  in  1819,  leaving  two  daughters — Eliza  and  Kate.  From  that 
time  Judge  Gaston  remained  a  widower.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  any  of  Judge  Gaston's  daughters.  They  were  probably  at  school  in 
the  Catholic  Seminary  at  Georgetown  while  I  resided  in  ^sewbern.  One 
of  them  married  Judge  Manly,  and  another  married  Robert  Donaldson, 
formerly  of  Fayetteville,  and  since  a  resident  of  Xew  York,  to  which  city 
he  removed  many  years  before  the  late  war.  Alelander  F.  Gaston,  the 
only  son,  will  be  noticed  more  particularly  under  the  head  of  ''Law  Stu- 
dents." The  third  d  .lighter,  Eliza,  became  Mrs.  Graham  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Kate,  the  fourth  daughter — and  only  surviving  child 
of  William  Gaston,  the  noble  daughter  of  a  noble  sire — is  still  unmarried, 
of  course  voluntarily  so,  as  she  has  always  been  greatly  admired,  and 
never  more  so  than  on  a  very  recent  visit  to  her  old  home  of  Xewbern. 
Owing  to  a  seeming  disability  imposed  by  the  old  constitution  on  Roman 
Catholics,  Mr.  Gaston  never  held  any  judicial  office  in  the  State  earlier 
than  1833,  when,  after  mature  investigation,  he  accepted  the  office  of 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  For  eleven  years  he  graced  that  dignified 
tribunal,  until  his  sudden  death  at  Raleigh,  in  February  1844.  A  letter 
from  Judge  Gaston  to  myself,  written  in  1834,  was  published  in  the  first 
volume  tA'  "The  Bench  and  Bar  of  Georgia."  The  original  is  preserved 
in  my  collection  of  autographs  of  distinguished  men. 

3.  Edw^ard  Graham  held  a  prominent  rank  at  the  bar,  though  when  I 
knewT  him  he  had  somewhat  retired,  and  appeared  only  in  important 
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cascc.  I  heard  him  but  once  in  court,  which  was  sufficient  to  convince 
me  that  he  possessed  a  vigorous  mind  and  great  elevation  of  character. 
He  was  apparently  the  senior  of  both  Mr.  Stanly  and  Mr.  Gaston,  an  1 
earlier  in  life  was  often  employed.  I  loved  to  hear  these  renowned 
jurists  on  intricate  legal  questions.  Mr.  Graham  maintained  a 
fasnionable  style  of  living.  One  of  his  daughters  married  the  lion.  Wil- 
liam II.  Hay  wood,  of  Raleigh,  and  another  married  John  P.  Daves,  Esq,, 
ofNcwbern.  His  son,  Hamilton,  will  be  noticed  elsewhere.  I  do  not 
remember  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Graham  died,  as  I  then  resided  in 
Georgia.  He  was  the  second  of  Mr.  Stanly  in  his  duel  with  Governor 
Spaight. 

4.  Francis  L.  Hawks  graduated  at  Chapel  Hill,  in  the  class  of  1815, 
with  John  H.  Bryan,  Isaac  Groom,  Lemuel  Hatch,  Willie  P.  Mangum 
and  Richard  D.  Spaight.  In  due  time,  after  a  course  of  legal  studies,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  at  once  stood  among  the  leaders  of  his 
profession.  His  voice  was  the  richest  imaginable,  his  language  copious 
and  beautiful,  and  his  manner  very  impressive.  I  was  fond  of  hearing 
him  in  argument  opposed  to  the  veterans  Stanly  and  Gaston,  and  my 
feelings  were  always  on  the  side  of  the  J'oung  prodigy,  as  I  considered 
Mr.  Hawks.  In  1821  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  as  the  Represen- 
tative of  Newbern,  and  won  laurels  in  debate.  In  1S23  he  married  a 
lady  in  Connecticut,  and  in  a  few  years  settled  in  Hillsboro  where  he  be- 
came Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court.  From  thence  he  removed  to  the 
North  to  New  Haven,  and  thence  to  St.  Stephen's  Church,  New  York, 
and  then  to  St.  Thomas1,  and  had  charge  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church, 
Broadway,  New  York.  By  his  exertions  to  build  up  a'  large  Female 
Seminary  at  Fushing,  under  the  patronage  of  his  church,  he  became  in- 
volved in  heavy  personal  liabilities,  so  ttikt  in  1844  when  he  was  before 
the  Episcopal  Convention  at  Philadelphia  for  consecration  as  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Mississippi,  some  of  the  unpaid  contractors  of  the  Semi- 
nary filed  a  complaint,  which  was  triumphantly  replied  to  by  the  Hon. 
John  M.  Berrie,  a  lay-delegate  from  Georgia.  The  Convention,  how- 
ever, declined  final  action,  and  referred  the  matter  back  to  the  Diocese 
of  Mississippi.  He  afterwards  was  called  to  Calvary  church  4th  Avenue, 
which  was  greatly  in  debt ;  and  by  his  unbounded  popularity  soon  re- 
lieved it.  I  wrote  and  published  in  a  newspaper  at  the  time  a  vindica- 
tion of  Dr.  Hawks,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  memoir  of  Judge  Berrie. 
in  "The  Bench  and  Bar  of  Georgia."  The  next  1  heard  of  Dr.  Hawks 
he  had  been  called  to  New  Orleans  on  a  salary  of  seven  thousand  dollars 
as  Rector  of  the  Church  on  Canal  street.  For  several  years  he  was  aiso 
President  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  with  an  additional  income. 
From  thence  he  returned  to  New  York  and  occupied  a  pulpit  in  a  church 
in  8th  street,  where  he  continued  to  discharge  his  functions  as  a  clergy- 
man until  the  war  of  1861,  when  he  changed  his  residence,  temporarily, 
to  Baltimore,  trom  sympathy  with  his  native  South.  After  the  war,  he 
resumed  his  charge  in  New  York,  where  he  died,  September  27,  1866, 
aged  about  seventy  years.  One  of  his  sons,  Major  Hawks,  was  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  Not  only  wa3  Dr.  Hawks  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
speakers  in  America,  but  he  was  also  a  chaste  and   voluminous  author. 
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Some  thirty  years  ago,  with  an  introduction  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, he  visited  England  to  collect  materials  tor  a  History  of  the  Episc  h 
pal  church  in  the  United  States,  a  fragment  of  which  may  be  seen  in  bis 
biography  of  Bishop  White.  Dr.  Hawks  has  edited  some  very  large 
works,  among  them,  I  believe,  the  Expedition  of  Commodore  Perry  to 
Japan,  and  others  whose  titles  I  do  not  at  present  remember.  The  first 
volume  of  his  History  of  North  Carolina  appeared  many  years  ago,  and 
a  second  has  since  been  published  ;  but  the  war  prevented  the  comple- 
tion oi  the  work.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  most  worthily,  tor  he  was  eminent  in  letters  as  well  as 
in  oratory.  He  was  the  best  reader  I  ever  heard.  Even  a  dry  statute 
was  interesting  under  the  music  of  his  voice.  The  church  service  no 
man  could  read  better.  In  the  absence  of  the  Rector,  Mr.  Hawks,  as 
early  as  1822,  used  to  read  eermors  from  the  pulpit,  which,  to  me  pos- 
sessed an  interest  outside  of  theology.  Subsequently  I  heard  him  de- 
liver sermons  of  his  own  composition,  first  in  New  York,  1S30,  and  again 
in  ±se\v  Orleans,  1848.  A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  his  physical 
proportions.  When  I  first  saw  him,  attending  court  at  Trenton  in  1S21, 
and  during  the  time  I  resided  Newbern  afterwards,  his  frame  was  quite 
slender.  When  I  saw  him  at  New  Orleans  thirty  years  thereafter,  he 
was  quite  corpulent,  with  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent  over  his  former 
weight.  His  ^ifts  and  labors  considered  together,  the  ancient  town  of 
Newbern  has  never  produced  another  son  of  such  literary  accomplish- 
ments to  adorn  the  age  of  her  Gaston  and  Stanlys.  When  once  remon- 
strate ■1  with  by  a  parishioner,  who,  (unwilling  to  resign  his  rector  to  a 
more  lucrative  field  to  which  he  had  just  been  invited)  reminded  him 
that  the  "young  ravens  would  be  fed."  "Ah,  yes  !''  replied  the  Reverend 
gentleman,  "but  unfortunately  there  is  no  such  promise  for  the  young 
Hawks !" 

5.  John  Heritage  Bryan  probably  came  to  the  bar  about  the  same 
time  that  Francis  L.  Hawks  was  admitted  to  the  practice  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  was  not  advised  under  whose  direction,  whether 
of  Air.  Stanly  or  Mr.  Gaston,  they  prosecuted  their  legal  studies.  Cer- 
tainly no  two  young  aspirants  ever  advanced  more  rapidly  to  professional 
distinction.  Mr.  Bryan  was  very  logical  and  earnest  as  a  speaker.  His 
popularity  may  be  inferred  from  his  early  service  in  the  Legislature,  and 
from  the  remarkable  fact  that  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  eligible  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  without  his  knowledge  (he  then  being 
on  a  visit  to  Baltimore)  and  to  the  State  Senate  at  the  same  time.  Serv- 
ing from  1825  to  1829  with  credit,  he  declined  a  re  election  to  Congress. 
Mr.  Bryan  married  a  daughter  of  William  Shepard,  a  wealthy  citizen  of 
Newbern.  After  I  left  in  1S24  for  Georgia,  I  lost  sight  o\'  Mr.  Br  an 
until  I  saw  that  he  had  removed  to  Raleigh,  and  that  the  Legislature  had 
voted  a  sword  to  his  son,  Lieut.  Francis  T.  Bryan,  for  his  gallantry  in  he 
Mexican  war.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  J.  H.  Bryan  within  the  last  forty- 
pine  years;  but  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  his  ample  forehead,  bis 
intelligent  face  and  courteous  manner.  At  a  somewhat  advanced  age  he 
died  at  Raleigh  a  few  years  ago,  leaving  a  character  and  example  of 
great  moral  influence. 
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6.  Wright  Stanly  was  an  old  bachelor,  and  as  it  often  happens 
that  class  of  gentlemen,  there  was  nothing  particularly  interestii  . 
history.  He  was  the  only  member  of  the  bar  in  Sewbern  who  wore 
glasses  all  the  time.  I  have  heard  him  make  speeches  in  courts,  but  I 
retain  no  impression  of  them  half  so  clear  as  of  the  flashes  of  hia  spectacled 
"whenever  he  turned  his  face  in  a  new  direction,  ills  hair  was  red — his 
deportment  refined  and  agreeable.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
in  1S14.  Perfectly  honorable  in  his  character,  he  had  no  enemies,  so  far 
as  I  know.  For  the  last  thirty  years,  or  more,  he  has  resided  in  Mobile 
as  a  practicing  lawyer.  His  relations  to  the  Hon.  John  Stanly  was  not 
nearer  than  that  of  cousin.  Probably  Mr.  W.  Stanly  had  experienced 
unkindness  from  the  world,  as  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  heard 
from  his  lips  (while  the  topic  of  conversation  was  the  habit  of  fishes,  the 
large  devouring  the  small)  the  remark,  that  ''fishes  were  not  the  only 
specimens  of  animated  nature  that  preyed  on  each  other;  for  man  acted 
thus  toward  his  fellow  man."  His  widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Ward,  and  her 
children,  lived  with  him,  for  whom  lie  provided  with  paternal  liberality. 
His  hospitalities  were  unlimited,  and  the  colored  race  never  knew  a  better 
or  more  considerate  master  than  was  "Uncle  Rectus,"  as  the  ''boys''  irre- 
verently called  him. 

7.  George  S.  Attmoee  had  been  recently  admitted  to  practice,  and 
gave  promise,  by  his  resolute  will  and  active  industry,  to  overcome  dis- 
advantages which  were  manifest  in  competition  with  such  astute  breth- 
ren as  he  had  to  encounter  in  the  forum.  By  his  marriage  with  a  daugh- 
ter of  Air.  Isaac  Taylor,  Mr.  Attmore  acquired  an  influence  which  he 
turned  to  good  account  in  his  professional  career.  After  Mr.  Stanly  was 
disabled  by  paralysis  in  1S27,  and  some  years  later  when  Mr.  Gaston  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  when  Mr.  Hawks  had  gone  into 
the  ministry,  and  Mr.  Bryan  had  removed  to  Raleigh,  the  field  was  clear 
to  Mr.  Attmore,  and  it  was  then  that  a  high  degree  of  success  rewarded 
his  labors.  By  this  time  a  new  race  of  lawyers  had  grown  up  in  iN  ew- 
bern,  of  whom  I  cannot  speak  for  the  want  of  opportunity  to  witness 
their  exertions.  Mr.  Attmore  has  been  dead  several  years.  He  had  a 
son  to  represent  his  professional  character  and  good  name. 

8.  Hon.  John  R.  Donnell  was  in  good  practice  when  he  was  made 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  1S19,  which  office  he  held  until  1S36 
when  he  resigned.  He  was  the  first  judge  I  ever  saw  preside,  which  was 
at  Trenton  about  the  year  1820.  On  one  occasion  I  had  seen  him  before 
he  came  to  the  bench,  and  that  was  when  I  sold  him  a  load  of  corn  in 
market.  After  I  had. delivered  it,  he  gave  me  a  check  for  the  amount ; 
and  such  was  my  extreme  youth,  that  he  asked  me  if  I  could  read  writ- 
ing? On  mj  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  said,  ''You  know  then  where 
to  get  the  money."  It  was  the  first  bank  check  that  ever  greeted  my 
vision.  Judge  Donnell  was  always  in  the  habit  of  attending  market  to 
purchase  what  articles  of  produce  he  needed,  and  was  a  man  of  strict  in- 
tegrity, as  well  as  a  kind,  considerate,  generous  neighbor.  lie  was  a 
rigid  economist,  and  by  the  skillful  management  of  the  large  property 
which  he  obtained  by  inheritance  from  an  uncle,  and  by  his  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  Gov.  Spaight,  he  increased  it  probably  to  half  a  mil- 
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lion  of  dollars.  His  wife  died  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Tlis  son, 
Richard  Spaight  Donnell,  was  a  Representative  in  Congress  in  L^  J-T*-40. 
and  in  1864  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Judge  Donnell 
never  married  a  second  time.  Pie  was  a  quiet,  unobtrusive,  upright  gen- 
tleman, and  used  to  bear  with  great  equanimity  the  biting  sarcasm  which 
Mr.  Stanly  was  in  the  habit  of  thrusting  at  the  court  whenever  it  suited 
his  policy.  At  the  time  of  his  death  at  Raleigh,  October  15,  1S<U,  while 
a  refugee  from  his  princely  house  and  estates,  after  Federal  occupancy  in 
Xewhern,  Judge  Donnell  was  perhaps  not  lees  than  eighty  years  of  age. 
His  life  was  exemplary,  and  his  abilities  and  integrity  as  a  Judge  secured 
him  a  spotless  reputation. 

9.  Richard  D.  Spaight  held  a  commission  to  practice  law,  and  I  have 
seen  him  attending  the  Superior  Court  in  Jones  county  as  well  as  in 
Craven,  but  I  never  heard  of  his  appearing  in  a  case.  He  was  very  rich 
and  very  diffident,  and  was  not  destitute  of  fair  abilities  as  a  graduate  of 
the  University.  His  object  in  associating  with  the  lawyers  from  county 
to  county,  was  no  doubt  to  enjoy  their  society,  and  to  improve  his  mind 
by  legal  discussions  which  constantly  took  place  in  his  presence.  I  al- 
ways suspected  that  Mr.  Stanly  was  an  obstacle  to  the  professional  success 
of  Mr.  Spaight,  as  the  former  was  a  man  of  imperious  temper,  and,  as  if 
not  satisfied  with  having  killed  the  father  of  Mr.  Spaight  in  a  duel 
twenty  years  before,  he  seemed  to  delight  in  torturing  the  s:»n  by  look 
and  gesture,  and  intonations  of  his  voice,  when  other  methods  were  not 
devised.  Mr.  Spaight,  however,  avoided  an  issue,  and  once  had  the 
pleasure  of  beating  him  for  the  Senate.  By  the  death  of  his  brother 
Chnrles  G,  (who  graduated  in  1820)  Mr.  R.  D.  Spaight  had  a  large  ac- 
cession of  property  by  inheritance.  He  first  represented  Craven  county 
in  the  Legislature  in  1819,  and  from  1820  to  1834 — with  the  exception 
of  1823  and  1821  when  in  Congress — he  served  continuously  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  in  1835  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State,  which  was  the  last 
bestowal  of  the  office  by  the  Legislature,  as  elections  subsequently  have 
been  by  the  people.  Gov.  Spaight  the  second  died  in  1850,  aged  fifty- 
four  years,  and  his  property  came  to  Judge  DonneU's  children.  I  never 
heard  of  any  Imputation  against  his  honor.  He  had  filled  some  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  Masonic  Fraternity. 

10.  Vine  Allen  often  attended  the  courts  ;  but  his  modesty,  or  the 
boldness  of  Mr.  Stanly,  kept  him  in  the  background.  I  will  here  take 
occasion  to  remark  that  Mr.  Stanly,  with  all  his  admitted  greatness,  was 
dictatorial  and  exacting  toward  young  men,  and  even  to  those  of  riper 
age  who  did  not  pay  willing  homage  to  his  judgment.  It  was  a  fearful 
thing  to  incur  his  displeasure — it  was  next  to  annihilation.  Much  as  I 
admired  his  splendid  gifts,  I  am  not  blind  to  this  infirmity  of  his  charac- 
ter. Whatever  might  have  been  the  influence,  Mr.  Allen  was  protected 
by  his  wealth  from  the  alternative  of  courting  the  favor  of  Mr.  Stanly  or 
of  retiring  from  the  profession.  I  think  Mr.^Allen  was  President  of  the 
Newbern  Branch  of  the  State  Bank;  at  least  I  have  seen  his  name  on 
the  bills  to  authorize  this  opinion.  He  was  in  the  Senate  from  Craven 
as  far  back  as  1813.  When  I  changed  my  residence  from  Xewbern  in 
1S24,  I  lost  sight  of  Mr.  Allen,  who  has  no  doubt  been  dead  many  years. 
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He  was  very  neat  and  diiruified  in  Lis  appearance,  and 
frame. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  political  c ;  f  any  member  of  the  bar, 

for  the  reason  that  I  did  not   think  it   necessary,  even  ha  I  I 
age  sufficient  to  mark  this  phase  of  character.     Messrs.  Si 
ton  were  both  avowed  Federalist*.     As  to  the    t her  gen  1 
no  speculation,  whether  they  were  Federalists  or  Be 
parties  in  that  day.     Mjr  aim  has  been  altogether  different, 
free  from  political  bias,  in  sketching  a  group  of  men  who  m  i 
vivid  impressions  on  my  youthful  mind, 

PHYSICIANS. 

1.  De*  John  Boyd  was  prominent,  if  not  the  very  lead::  .  -: 

the  healing  art  in  Newborn.     He  was  a  tine  looking  gentleman,  his  hair 
a  little  more  than  half  grey,  and  his  complexion   fresh  and  pore.     Aj 
rentiy  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  in   ISo*  when  I     _ 
of  him,  he  was  still  living,  in  £-ood  preservation  among  the 
held  Newbern  since  14th  March  1862  to  the      >se  >i  tl  e      •        - 
made  his  daily  visits  on  horseback,  usually  in  a  gent  Bis 

bay  horse,  well  groomed,  and  with  elegant  saddle  and  hang     _-.  »       ed 
to  be  conscious  of  the  dignity   of  his    rider;  for  every   movement     ras 
graceful,  even  to  the  curve  of  the  neck,  and  the  manner    *f  stand 
the  post.     As  a  bachelor  Dr.  Boyd   was  extremely  care::    ...    -     resa 
which  was  of  costly  material  and    made  up  b~    skillful   tailors.     Notfa   :_ 
could  exceed  the  whiteness  of  his  bosom.     He  shaved,  and  changed  b  3 
linen  daily,  and  call  on  him   at  any  hour,  he  looked  as  ifj  istfrom    as 
dressing  room.     A  lady  who  happened  to  see  his  laundress  at  the   i 
table,  counted  thirty-six  tine  linen  shirts,  elegantly  frilled  ad, 

belonging  to  Dr.  Boyd.     Yet  there  was  no  seeming  display 
rel.     Every  thing  was  in  good  taste,  as  became  his  grave  an  Ij    lished 
address.   His  practice  was  very  extensive.  Dr.  Edward  Boyd  his  brother, 
died  in  1823,  leaving  a  family  in  Xewbern. 

-.  Ds.  Peter  Custis  was  highly  popular,  somewhat  bl  int    md  saustic 
in  his  manner,  and  the  life  of  all  social  companies  in  which  he  appc 
I  think  he  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Daniel  Carthy.  wh   - :   k  ith  is  s   id 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  lock-jaw  pro  In  ~  the  trimming  _:  acorn. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  the  children  of  Dr.  Custis.  Dr.  Hi  nas  C  u  t-hy 
had  just  graduated  in  Medicine  when  I  first  saw  him  in  1S22.  ~:r  rasa 
fine  looking  gentleman,  high  spirited,  and  inclined  :_  the  :  Ic  fh  r. 
An  affair  of  the  kind  with  Air.  R.  D.  Spaigl  :.  after  I  left  Newbern,  :s 
aa:d  to  have  progressed  to  a  journey  by  the  principals  and  seconds 
was  arrested  hy  the  civil  process  before  the  parties  had  reached  the  -  ;nc 
of  action  in  another  State. 

3.  Dr.  Edward  Pastecr  had,  in  a  measure,  retired  frc      I 

in  1?'2'2,  after  a  long  and  successful  professional  career.     He  had  w  ■  th 
and  great  social  influence. 

4.  Dr.  Randolph  Dick  claimed  to  be  a  Virginian,  and  a  lineal  de&  en- 
dent  of  the  Indian   princess,   celebrated  in  history  as  shielding   Ca      .... 
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Smith  from  the  uplifted  tomahawk  of  her  savage  father.  The  com; 
ion  of  Dr.  Dick  warranted  the  inference  that  his  title  of  nobility  aa 
well  supported.  He  was  quite  fashionable  in  dress,  and  fastidious  in  ex- 
hibiting his  person  to  the  best  advantage.  He  had  the  tact,  in  his  move- 
ments, of  seeming  to  be  always  in  full  practice,  and  may  have  impressed 
the  idea  on  others  to  his  profit.  His  career  soon  terminated.  Under  the 
pretence  of  consummating  a  matrimonial  engagement  with  a  rich  widow 
in  one  of  the  upper  counties,  he  left  Newbern  in  the  Fall  of  1822,  never 
to  return.  He  was  apparently  about  thirty  years  of  age.  The  deport- 
ment of  Dr.  Dick,  with  his  grave,  thoughtful  visage,  would  attract  favor- 
able opinions  anywhere  on  first  sight. 

5.  Dr. Blount,  somewhat  peculiar  in  his  habits  and  disposition, 

had  apparently  given  up  the  active  labors  of  his  profession.  He  kept 
himself  much  at  home,  and  was  rarely  seen  in  the  streets,  except  on  an 
occasional  drive  or  ride  for  exercise.  He  married  the  mother  of  the  Hon. 
John  H.  Bryan. 

SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 

The  Town  Academy  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  several  dis- 
tinct schools.  Among  the  teachers  and  classes  in  the  Academy,  and 
those  who  had  rooms  elsewhere  for  pupils,  I  remember  the  following 
gentlemen  : 

1.  John  Alonzo  Attmore,  whose  acquaintance  I  formed  in  my  seventh 
year,  when  he  taught  a  school  at  the  end  of  Parson's  Lane  in  1812  and 
'13,  nine  miles  above  Trenton  in  Jones  county.  I  was  one  of  his  tender 
pupils.  The  next  time  I  saw  my  honored  perceptor  was  in  Newbern. 
He  always  had  a  large  school.  Among  the  pupils  of  the  Academy,  I  re- 
member Charles  B.  Shepard,  who  was  called  "Coney"  by  his  schoolmates. 
Afterwards  Mr.  Shepard  married  a  daughter  of  Frederick  Jones,  and  his 
second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  Donnell.  He  represented  the  town 
of  'Newbern  in  the  Legislature  in  1832  and  '33,  and  in  1S39  and  '41  he 
was  a  Representative  in  Congress.  In  184:3  Mr.  Shepard  died  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-six  years.  Another  pupil  of  the  Academy  was  Fred- 
erick S.  Blount  w  ho  removed  to  Mobile.  He  married  Miss  James  of  a 
South  Carolina  family.  In  1S58  their  daughter  Emily  became  the  sub- 
ject of  newspaper  notoriety,  from  the  attentions  of  Count  Reviere  who 
fought  a  duel  (in  armor)  with  Captain  Maury.  Mr.  Blount  opposed  the 
matrimonial  intent  of  the  lovers  ;  but  his  wife  countenanced  it  from  mo- 
tives of  lamily  ambition,  to  give  her  daughter  the  eclat  of  a  supposed  no- 
ble alliance.  The  scheme  involved  many  curious  transactions  in  2sew 
York.  Philadelphia,  Savannah,  and  Mobile,  of  which  the  newspapers  fur- 
nished many  romantic  details.  Miss  Blount  was  finally  relieved  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Co nnt,  who  has  since  disappeared  from  public  view. 
Mr.  Blount  was  a  half  brother  of  the  Hon.  John  H.  Bryan,  and  was  long 
a  prominent  politician  and  lawyer  in  Alabama,  where  he  was  much  re- 
spected tor  his  talents  and  social  worth.  He  has  been  dead  several  years. 
Mr.  Atlmore  continued  his  vocation  as  a  teacher  more  than  forty  years, 
and  ii.s  memory  is  revered  by  hundreds  of  grateful  pupils. 

To  he  Continued.) 
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HATTEIIAS. 


BT    JO.    \V.    nOLDKX. 


The  Wind  King  from  the  North  came  down, 
Nor  stopped  by  river,  mount  nor  town  ; 
Buk,  like  a  boisterous  god  at  play, 
Resistless  bounding  on  his  way, 
Hejshook  the  lake  and  tore  the  wood, 
And  flapped  his  wing'3  in  merry  mood, 
Nor  furled  them,  till  he  spied  afar, 
The  white-Caps  flash  on  Hafcteras  bar, 
Where  fierce  Atlantic  landward  bowls, 
O'er  treacherous  sands  and  hidden  shoals. 

He  paused,  then  wreathed  his  horn  of  cloud, 
And  blew  defiance  long  and  loud  : 
"Come  up  !  Come  up,  thou  torrid  god, 

That  rul'at  the  Southern  sea ! 
Ho  !  lightning-eyed  and  thunder-shod, 

Come  wrestle  here  with  me  ! 
As  tossest  thou  the  tangled  cane, 
I'll  hurl  thee  o'er  the  boiling  main  i" 

The  angry  heavens  hung  dark  and  still, 
Like  Arctic  night  on  Hecla's  hill ; 
The  mermaids  sporting  on  the  waves, 
Afi'rio-hted,  fled  to  coral  caves : 
The  billow  checked  its  curling  crest, 
And,  trembling,  sank  to  sudden  rest: 
All  ocean  stilled  its  heaving  breast. 

Reflected  darkness,  weird  and  dread, 
An  ink}'  plain  the  waters  spread — 
So  motionless,  since  life  was  fled  I 

Amid  this  elemental  lull, 
"Where  nature  died,  and  death  lay  dull, 
As  though  itself  were  sleeping  there — 
Becalmed  upon  that  dismal  flood, 
Ten  fated  vessels  idly  stood, 

And  not  a  timber  creaked  ! 
Dim  silence  held  each  hollow  hull, 
Save  when  some  sailor,  in  that  night, 
Oppressed  with  darkness  and  despair, 
Some  seaman,  groping  for  the  light, 

Rose  up  and  shrieked  ! 

They  cried  like  children  lost  and  lorn  : 
'•Oh,  Lord,  deliver  while  you  may  ! 
Sweet  Jesu,  drive  this  gloom  away! 
Forever  fled,  oh  lovely  day  ? 
I  would  that  I  were  never  born  I* 
For  stoutest  souls  were  terror  thrilled, 
And  warmest  hearts  with  horror  chilled. 

"Come  up  !  Come  up,  thou  torrid  god, 
Thou  lightning-eyed  and  thunder-shod, 

And  wrestle  here  with  me  !" 
Twas  heard  and  answered  ;  "Lo  !  I  come 

From  azure  Carribee, 
To  drive  thee,  cowering  to  thy  home, 
And  melt  its  walla  of  frozen  foam." 


From  every  isle  and  mountain  dell, 

From  plains  of  pathless  chapparel, 

From  tide-built  har-5  where  sea-birds  dwell, 

He  drew  his  lurid  legion-  forth — 

And  sprang  to  meet  the  white-plumed  North. 

Can  mortal  tongue  in  song  convey 
The  fury  of  that  fearful  fray  '? 
How  ships  were  splintered  at  a  blow — 
Sails  shivered  into  shreds  of  snow — 
And  seamen  hurled  to  death  below  ! 
Two  gods  commingling,  bolt  and  blast, 
The  huge  waves  at  each  other  cast, 
And  bellowed  o'er  the  raging  waste  : 
Then  sped,  like  harnessed  steeds,  afar, 
That  drag  a  shattered  battle-car 
Amid  the  midnight  din  of  war  ! 


False  llatteras  !  when  the  Cyclone  came, 
Thy  waves  leapt  up  with  hoarse  acclaim 
And  ran  and  wrecked  you  argosy  ! 
For  e'er  they  sank  !  that  lone  hulk  stands 
Embedded  in  thy  yellow  sands — 
An  hundred  hearts  in  death  there  stilled, — 
And  yet  its  ribs,  with  corpses  filled, 
Are  now  caressed  by  thee  ! 

Smile  on,  smile  on,  thou  watery  hell, 
And  toss  those  skulls  upon  thy  shore ; 
The  sailor's  widow  knows  thee  well: 
Hi3  children  beg  from  door  to  door, 
And  shiver,  while  they  strive  to  tell 
How  thou  hast  robbed  the  wretched  poor  ! 

Yon  lipless  skull  shall  speak  for  me. 

This  is  the  Golgotha  of  the  sea ! 
And  its  keen  hunger  is  the  same 
In  winter's  frost,  or  summer's  flame  ! 
When  life  was  young,  adventure  sweet, 
I  came  with  Walter  Raleigh's  fleet. 
But  here  my  scattered  bones  have  Iain 
And  bleached  for  ages  by  the  main  I 
Though  lonely  once,  strange  folk  have  come. 
Till  peopled  is  my  barren  home. 
Enough  are  here.     Oh  heed  the  cry, 
Ye  white-winged  strangers  sailing  by  '. 
The  bark  that  lingers  on  this  wave 
Will  find  it,  smiling,  but  a  grave  ! 
Then,  tardy  mariner,  turn  and  flee, 
A  myriad  wrecks  are  on  thy  lea  ! 
With  swelling  sail  and  sloping  mast. 
Accept  kind  Heaven  s  propitious  blast  I 
Oh,  ship,  sail  on  !     Oh,  ship,  sail  fast, 
Till  thou  Golgotha's  quicksands  past — 
Hast  gained  the  open  sea  at  last ! 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  1867. 
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TOPOGRAPH!  OF  BLACK  MOUNTAIN, 


[An  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Gen'l  T.  L.  ClinijraaD,  in  1865,  to  Prof.  Joseph  Ik-nry  : 
•*  *  ,     *  #  *  *  ■*  -h 

From  the  head  of  the  Swannanoa  at  Mr.  Stepps',  where  an  angler  can 
find  speckled  tront,  there  is  an  easy  way  to  the  Mountain  House,  built 
by  Mr  William  Patton,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Its  present  oc- 
cupant will  provide  one  with  pleasant  lodgings,  and,  what  mountain 
journeys  render  S3  welcome,  all  such  comforts  "for  the  inner  man"  as  this 
region  affords,  with  fresh  salmon  from  Scotland,  and  champagne  from 
France,  to  make  them  go  down  easily.  After  resting  here  awhile,  at  the 
height  of  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  (5,460)  feet  above  the  sear 
level,  two  miles' of  travel  on  horseback,  as  hundreds  of  ladies  can  testify, 
will  bring  you  to  the  top  of  Mount  Mitchell. 

When  one  is  upon  this  peak,  he  appears  to  be  on  a  centre,  from  which 
there  run  off  five  immense  mountain  chains.  To  the  northward  stretches 
the  main  ledge  of  the  Black,  with  a  succession  of  cones  and  spires  along 
its  dark  crest.  On  its  right,  from  the  far  northeast,  from  the  Keystone 
State,  across  the  entire  breadth  of  Virginia,  seemingly  from  an  immeas- 
urably distance,  comes  the  long  line  of  the  Blue  Ridge  or  Alleghany  : 
but  when  it  passes  almost  under  him,  it  is  comparatively  so  much  de- 
pressed as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible,  save  where  at  the  point  of  junction, 
stimulated  by  the  presence  of  its  gigantic  neighbor,  it  shoots  up  into  a 
pinnacle  so  steep  that,  to  use  a  hunter's  phrase,  "it  would  make  a  buz- 
zard's head  swim,  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  fly  over  it."  Thence  it  runs 
southerly,  till  it  touches  South  Carolina,  when  it  turns  to  the  west,  and 
is  soon  hidden  behind  collossal  masses  that  obstruct  further  vision  in  that 
direction.  As  the  chain  of  the  Black  sweeps  around  westwardly,  it  is 
suddenly  parted  into  two  immense  branches,  which  runs  off  in  opposite 
courses.  The  northern  terminates  in  a  majestic  pile,  with  a  crow-like 
summit,  and  numerous  spurs  from  its  base  ;  while  to  the  South  there 
leads  off  the  long  ridge  of  Craggy,  with  its  myriads  of  gorgeous  flowers, 
its  naked  slopes  and  fantastic  peaks,  over  which  dominates  its  great  dome 
challenging,  in  its  altitude,  ambitious  comparison  with  the  Black  itself. 

Let  the  observer  then  lift  his  eye  to  a  remote  direction.  Looking  to 
the  south-east  and  to  the  east,  he  sees,  beyond  King's  Mountain,  and 
others  less  known  to  fame,  the  plain  of  the  two  Carolinas  stretched  out 
over  a  field  of  illimitable  space,  in  color  and  outline  undistinguishabie 
from  all  the  "azure  brow"  of  the  calm  ocean.  Nearer  to  him,  to  the 
northeast,  over  the  Linville  Mountain,  stands  squarely  upright  the  Table 
Rock,  with  its  perpendicular  faces  ;  and  the  twin-brother,  the  "Hawk- 
bill,"  with  its  curved  beak  of  overhanging  rock,  and  neck  inclined,  as  if  in 
the  act  to  stoop  down  on  the  plain  below.  Further  on  there  rises  in  sol- 
itary grandeur  the  rocky  throne  of  the  abrupt  and  wild  Grandfather. 
This  "ancient  of  days"  was  long  deemed  the  "monarch  of  mountains," 
but  now,  like  other  royal  exiles,  he  only  retains  a  shadow  of  his  former 
authority  in  a  patriarchal  name,  given  because  of  the  grey-beard  he  shows 
when  a  frozon  cloud  has  iced  his  rhododendrous.  Westward  of  him 
stands  a  victorious  rival,  the  gently  undulating  prairie   of  the   Roan, 
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stretching  ont  for  many  a  mile  in  length,  until  its  green  and  flowery  car- 
pet is  terminated  by  a  castellated  crag — the  Bluff. 

From  this  extends  southerly  the  long  but  broken  line  of  the  Unaka, 
through  the  passes  of  which,  far  away  over  the  entire  valley  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, is  seen  in  the  distance  the  blue  outline  of  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains, as  they  penetrate  the  State  of  the  "dark  and  bloody  ground."  In 
contrast  with  the  bold  aspect  and  rugged  chasms  of  the  Cnaka,  stands  the 
stately  figure  of  the  Bald  Mountain,  its  smoothly  shaven  and  regularly 
rounded  top  bringing  to  mind  some  classic  cupola  ;  for  when  the  sun- 
light sleeps  upon  its  convex  head,  it  seems  a  temple  more  worthy  of  all 
the  gods  than  that  Pantheon,  its  famed  Roman  rival.  As  the  eye  again 
sweeps  onward,  it  is  again  arrested  by  the  massive  pile  of  the  great 
Smoky  Mountain,  darkened  by  its  fir-trees,  and  often  by  the  cloudy  dra- 
pery it  wears.  From  thence  there  stretches  quite  through  Haw,-.,.,  j  and 
Henderson  to  South  Carolina's  border,  the  long  range  of  the  Balsam 
Mountain,  its  pointed  steeples  over- topping  the  Cold  Mountain  and  Pis- 
gah,  and  attaining  probably  their  greatest  elevation  towards  the  head  of 
the  French  Broad  river. 

Besides  these  the  eye  rests  on  many  a  "ripe  green  valley"  with  its 
winding  streams,  and  on  many  a  nameless  peak,  like  pyramid  or  tower, 
and  many  a  waving  ridge,  imitating  in  its  curling  shapes  the  billows  of 
the  ocean  when  most  lashed  by  the  tempest.  And  if  one  is  favored  by 
Jove,  he  may  perchance  hear  the  sharp,  shrill  scream  of  his  "cloud-cleav- 
ing minister,''  and,  as  he  sweeps  by  with  that  bright  eye  which  ''pierces 
downward,  onward,  or  above,  with  a  pervading  vision,"  or  encircles  him 
in  wide  curves,  shows  reflected  back  from  the  golden  brown  of  his  long 
wings, 

"The  westering  beams  aslant" 

of  the  descending  sun. 

But  from  Mount  Mitchell,  where  one  is  still  tempted  to  linger,  since 
my  first  visit,  a  way  has  been  opened  quite  to  the  highest  point.  As  one 
rides  along  the  undulating  crest  of  the  ridge,  lie  has  presented  to  him  a 
succession  of  varied,  picturesque,  and  beautiful  view3.  Sometimes  he 
passes  through  open  spots  smooth  and  green  enough  to  be  the  dancing 
grounds  of  the  fairies,  and  anon  he  plunges  into  dense  forests  of  balsam, 
over  ground  covered  by  the  thick  beds  of  moss,  so  soft  and  elastic  that  a 
wearied  man  reposes  on  it  as  he  wTould  on  a  couch  of  softest  down.  In 
the  last  and  largest  of  the  little  prairies,  one,  will  be  apt  to  pause  awhile, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  magnificent  panorama  in  the  distance,  but 
also  because  attracted  by  the  gentle  beauty  of  the  spot,  its  grassy  wav- 
ing surface,  interspersed  with  flattened  rocky  seats,  studded,  in  the  sun- 
light, with  glittering  scales  of  mica,  and  here  and  there  clusters  of  young 
balsams  flourishing  in  their  freshest  and  richest  green,  in  this,  their  favo- 
rite climate,  pointed  at  top,  but  spreading  below  evenly  till  their  lower 
branches  touch  the  earth,  and  presenting  the  outlines  of  regular  cones. 

From  this  place  the  highest  peak  is  soon  attained.  Any  one  who 
from  the  eminence  looks  down  on  its  vast  proportions,  its  broad  base,  and 
long  spurs  running  out  for  miles  in  all  directions,  and  gazes  in  silent 
wonder  on   its  dark  plumage  of  countless  firs,  will  feel  no  fear  that  its 
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"shadow  will  ever  become  less,"  or  that  in  the  present  geological  age  it 
will  meet  the  fate  fancied  by  the  poet,  when  he  wrote  the  words — 

"Winds  under  ground,  or  waters  forcing  way, 
Sidelong  had  pushed  a  mountain  horn  his  seat, 
Half  sunk  with  all  his  pines." 

I  fear  my  dear  sir,  that  I  have  made  this  letter  much  too  long  for  your, 
patience;  and  yet  the  vegetation  and  surrounding  scenery  of  this  moun- 
tain, peculiar  and  remarkable  as  it  is,  might  tempt  me  to  say  many 
things  that  I  have  omitted.  I  hope  your  interest  in  all  that  relates  to 
natural  science  will  find  an  apology  for  my  having  so  long  trespassed  on 
your  valuable  time.  I  am  very  truly  yours,  &c, 

T.  L.  Clingman, 
Prof.  J.  L.  Hairy. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE. 


The  publisher  is  anxious  to  send  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead  into  every 
household  in  the  State.  He  appeals  to  his  friends  and  well  wishers 
throughout  Xorth  Carolina  to  aid  him  in  the  enterprise  he  has  undertaken, 
This  is  the  only  North  Carolina  monthly  publication,  and  if  properly  sus- 
tained will  steadily  improve  until  it  shall  have  completed  its  mission  of 
ueefulnesss.  Will  not  every  subscriber  send  us  an  additional  name  ac- 
companied with  §3,  the  price  of  subscription  for  one  year  ?  It  is  our 
purpose  to  add  thirty-two  pages  as  soon  as  our  patronage  will  justify  us 
in  the  outlay. 

:o: 

WHAT   WE  NEED. 


To  carry  out  successfully  the  plan  we  have  adopted,  we  must  have 
contributions  from  our  prdeiiceS  writers':  We  need  original  matter  for 
all  of  the  Departments.  We  solicit  war  records,  biographical  sketches  of 
individual  character,  poetry,  incidents  and  anecdotes  for  our  Historical 
Department.  We  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  descriptive  and  statisti- 
cal matter  of  value  for  our  second  Department.  We  appeal  to  all  inter- 
ested in  the  training  and  cultivation  of  children  to  send  us  matured  es- 
says and  addresses  that  we  may  make  our  Educational  Department  rich 
in  thought  and  fruitful  of  good  results.  We  have  introduced  a  Literary 
Department  which  we  hope  to  make  of  p'.^uliar  interest  to  a  large  class 
of  readers.  We  specially  seek  short  sketches,  whether  of  character  or 
travel,  brief  essays,  criticism,  choicea?*a,  poetry,  literary  anecdote,  remin- 
iscences, and  other  matter  that  will  make  this  department  enjoyable  and 
edifying.  We  trust  we  shall  be  assisted  in  our  efforts  by  the  literary 
men  and  women  of  the  State  ;  nor  shall  we  decline  any  contributions  be- 
yond the  State  that  may  meet  our  necessities. 
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THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  AND  OF  THE  BLIND. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  before  any  effort  was  made  in  any 
other  State,  to  establish  an  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mr. 
Weston  R.  Gales,  with  two  or  three  other  benevolent  individuals,  in  the 
year  1812  endeavored,  through  Congress,  to  establish  such  an  Institu- 
tion in  this  State,  which  although  unsuccessful,  establishes  the  fact 
that  North  Carolina  was  the  first  to  move  in  this  great  work. 

No  further  effort  was  made,  until  the  Fall  of  1843,  when  Mr.  W.  D.. 
Cooke,  at  that  time  connected  with  the  Virginia  Institution  for  the- 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  wrote  to  Gov.  J.  M.  Morehead  on  the 
subject,  proposing  to  establish  an  Institution  in  North  Carolina.  He 
became  very  much  interested  in  the  matter  and  replied  as  follows  : 

W.  D.  Cooke,  Esq. — Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  absent  from  this  place 
on  business  since  the  adjournment  of  the  Synod,  and  on  'my  return 
from  Leaksvilla,  to-night,  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  yours  of  the  27th 
ultimo.  I  sent  a  communication  to  the  Synod  accompanied  by  your 
letters,  to  which  the  members  of  the  Synod  responded  most  enthu- 
siastically, and  passed  the  resolutions  hereto  appended.  You  will, 
have,  no  doubt,  the  warmest  support  in  your  undertaking;  they  prom- 
ised to  give  any  information  in  their  power. 

To  aid  you  in  your  enterprise,  I  have  a  large  Tavern  House  and 
out-houses  that  will  answer  well  to  make  the  beginning  in.  It  is  in 
the  town  of  Leaksville  in  the  county  of  Rockingham,  immediately  at 
the  junction  of  Smith's  and  Dan  river,  a  branch  of  the  Roanoke.  It 
is  about  three  miles  from  the  Virginia  line.  The  place  is  healthy, 
provisions  cheap,  and  the  house  will  accommodate  some  thirty  or  for- 
ty boarders.  This  establishment  you  can  have,  the  first  year,  gratiz, 
and  afterwards  at  a  very  moderate  rent,  if  you  desire  it,  I  saw  Daniel 
Albright  last  week,  and  he  showed  me  your  letter,  and  is  much  pleased 
at  the  prospect  of  your  visit  to  the  State.  Leaksville  is  thirty-three 
miles  north  of  Greensboro,  the  residence  of  D.  Albright,  and  directly 
in  your  route  to  the  place.    I  would  advise  that  you  visit  Leaksville,, 
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sec  the  buildings  and  location,  and  if  they  suit,  issue  your  proposals  at 
once.  The  members  of  Synod  have  promised  to  use  their  influence  to 
procure  you  scholars  as  soon  as  that  appeared.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
be  advised  of  your  movements  and  will   take  pleasure  in    aiding  you. 

Yours,  J.  M.  Mobehead. 

The  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  reported  among 
other  things,  the  following  resolutions  which  were  adopted  by  the  Sy- 
nod : 

1.  Resolved,  That  this  Synod  cordially  concur  with  Gov.  Morehead 
in  his  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  hail  with 
pleasure  the  proposed  plan  of  establishing  an  institution,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Will.  D.  Cooke,  for  the  instruction  of  this  hitherto 
neglected  portion  of  our  population. 

2.  Resolved,  That  members  of  Synod  be  earnestly  requested  to  fur- 
nish His  Excellency,  Gov.  Morehead,  at  an  early  day,  free  of  expense, 
such  facts  in  their  possession,  concerning  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  this 
State,  as  may  facilitate  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  and  in 
any  suitable  way  to  aid  this  laudable  enterprise. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  Stated  Clerk  of  Synod  be  directed  to  furnish 
Gov.  Morehead  with  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  ;  and  to  tender  to  His 
Excellency  the  high  regard  which  this  Synod  have  for  him,  as  the 
-Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth. 

A  true  copy  from  the  minutes, 

Colin  McIver,  Stated  Clerk. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Gov.  Morehead,  Mr.  Cooke  vis- 
ited the  State  in  company  with  Daniel  Albright,  a  deaf-mute  from 
Greensboro,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  Virginia  Institution.  They 
visited  several  towns  in  the  State  and  found  the  people  interested  and 
anxious  that  an  Institution  should  be   established   in  North'Carolina. 

They  again  visited  Raleigh,  in  the  Fall  of  1S44,  while  the  General 
Assembly  was  in  session  and  gave  that  body  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing the  manner  of  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  result  was  the 
establishing  of  the  Institution  by  Act  of  Assembly  ratified  the  8th  of 
January,  1845.  The  passage  of  this  Act  at  that  time,  was  very  much 
owing  to  the  perseverance  and  energy  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  whom  the  subject  was  referred — Col.  James  T.  Littlejohn,  of 
Granville  county. 

The  Institution  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Literary  Board  ; 
and  a  few  days  after  the  passage  of  the  Act,  they  met  and  appointed 
Mr.  W.  D.  Cooke,  the  Principal  of  the  Institution,  with  directions  to 
open  it  as  soon  as  practicable. 
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In  May,  1845,  the  Institution  was  opened  in  buildings  rented  for 
that  purpose  on  the  corner  of  Hillsboro  and  McDowell  streets.  The 
number  of  pupils,  the  first  session,  was  fifteen,  and  since  that  time 
about  five  hundred  deaf  mutes  and  blind  persons  have  been  educated. 
Several  of  these  have  married,  and  many  of  them  are  engaged  in  dif- 
ferent occupations,  and  are  good  citizens.  Some  are  teachers,  some 
printers,  some  shoe-makers,  some  broom  and  mattress  makers,and  some 
farmers,  &c. 

To  show  the  deep  interest  which  Gov.  Morehead  took  in  the  subject 
we  copy  the  last  message  that  he  made  to  the  General  Assembly,  just 
as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  Gubernatorial  chair,  and  which  no  doubt 
had  great  influence  in  the  passage  of  the  Act  : 

After  giving  some  statistics,  &c,  Gov.  Morehead  says :  "It  is 
more  than  probable  that  this  is  the  last  official  communication  I  shall 
have  the  honor  to  make  to  your  honorable  body  ;  to-morrow  severs  the 
political  tie  that  now  unites  us.  In  retiring  from  the  distinguished  po- 
sition I  now  occupy,  I  leave  it  pleading  in  behalf  of  [these  unfortunate 
and  helpless  creatures,  who  are  unable  to  plead  for  themselves,  and  whose 
happiness  or  misery  awaits  your  action. 

I  conjure  you,  then,  by  your  duties  as  wise  legislators ;  by  all  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  and  of  philanthropy  ;  by  the  precepts  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion, to  resolve  never  to  abandon  the  seats  which  you  now  occupy,  nor 
to  behold  your  own  beloved  offspring,  until  you  have  done  your  duty  to- 
wards these  afflicted  children  of  Providence,  by  the  adoption  of  some 
measure  for  the  improvement  and  amelioration  of  their  condition. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  Morehead. 
Executive  Office,  Dec.  31st,  1844. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1847,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly "To  provide  suitable  buildings  for  the  comfortable  accommo- 
dation of  deaf-mutes  and  blind  persons  of  this  State." 

In  the  month  of  April  1848,  the  corner  stone  of  the  building 
was  laid,  with  masonic  ceremonies,  under  the  supervision  of  Major  W. 
F.  Collins,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  with  an  address 
by  H.  P.  Peet,  LL.D.  of  New  York,  the  venerable  Principal  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  by  an  ode  prepared  for 
the  occasion  by  P.  L.  Cooke,  Esq.,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

In  January,  1849,  the  building  was  completed  and  occupied  by  the 
Institution. 

In  July,  1851,  the  Department  for  the  Blind  was  introduced  and  Dr. 
James  A.  Waddell,  of  Virginia,  was  appointed  the  teacher. 
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In  the  Fall  of  1S00,  Mr.  Cooke  resigned  the  Prineipalship  of  the  in- 
stitution, to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  Georgia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Mr.  Willie  J.  Palmer,  who  for  the  two  previous  sessions  had  been  a 
teacher  in  the  Institution,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  which 
position  he  held  until  1870,  when  he  resigned  to  take  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  Canada. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Tomlinson,  of  Davidson  county,  succeeded  Mr.  Palmer  as 
the  head  of  the  Institution.  He  in  turn  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr. 
John  Nichols,  of  Raleigh,  who  at  the  present  writing  is  the  Principal. 


ESSAY  READ  BEFORE  THE  EDUCATIONAL  CONTENTION. 


Normal  and  Training  Schools,  and  the  Best  Mode  of  Supplying  the  Present  Want 
of  Teachers  in  North  Carolina. 

The  term  normal,  seems  to  come  from  norm,  a  rule.  A  Normal 
School  is  a  school  of  rules  or  directions,  a  model  school,  a  school  for  the 
education  of  teachers.  Normal  schools,  in  this  country,  began  about 
thirty  years  since,  where  the  struggle  for  our  national  life  began  at  Lex- 
ington, Mass.  They  are  a  part  of  the  fruit  of  the  great  movement  in  ed- 
ucation for  which  the  world  stands  indebted  to  Horace  Mann. 

There  are  now  in  this  country,  by  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  one  hundred  and  twenty  Normal  Schools.  There  arc  a 
multitude  more  who  have  the  name,  and  only  the  name. 

It  is  a  question  long  discussed  among  educators,  shall  Normal  Schools 
be  professional  only  or  shall  they  be  professional  or  academical  \  Shall 
they  simply  teach  teaching,  or  shall  they  teach  science  and  teaching  \ 
The  practical  answer  to  this  question  is,  they  must  do  both  and  be  of  dif- 
ferent grades.  The  graduates  of  our  high  schools  and  colleges,  who  are 
to  be  teachers,  may  need  only  professional  instruction,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  offer  themselves  for  admission  to  our  best  Normal 
schools  have  made  but  small  attainments,  and  must  be  thoroughly  drilled 
in  the  knowledge  they  are  to  communicate,  as  well  as  in  the  best  modes 
of  communicating  it.  In  the  regions  where  the  means  of  education  have 
been  less,  this  necessity  will  be  greater. 

Normal  Schools  are  to  send  forth  teachers  acquainted  with  the  branches 
taught  in  our  grammar  schools,  with  the  best  modes  of  teaching,  and 
with  tho  human  soul,  that  wondrous  thing  whose  dormant  powers  they 
are  to  awaken  by  the  magic  touches  to  a  new  life,  limitless  in  it3  expan- 
sions, both  in  magnitude  and  duration. 
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They  teach  the  brandies  taught  in  our  common  schools,  mental  science 
in  some  form,  and  teaching  by  theory  and  practice.  Each  pupil,  at  time3r 
takes  the  place  of  a  teacher  and  his  fellow  students  are  pupih,  or  what  is 
better  there  is  a  training  school,  or  school  of  observations,  connected  with 
the  Normal  School.  This  is  a  school  of  real  children  under  the  best  in- 
struction, and  the  Normal  student  goes  into  and  observes,  and  there 
teaches. 

Normal  Schools  are  supposed  to  furnish  teachers  who  can  act  on  the 
central  idea  of  modern  education  that  the  child  is  to  be  trained  in  all  his 
faculties,  and  in  the  order  of  nature.  Troebel,  with  his  kindergarten,  his 
studies  and  games  for  infancy,  and  the  oral  instruction  and  object  teach- 
ing of  our  best  primary  schools,  developing  the  perceptive  faculties,  pre- 
pare the  way  fur  the  tasking  of  the  memory  and  the  reasoning  powers, 
with  the  severer  studies  of  an  education.  No  child  can  be  educated  with- 
out these  severer  studies  and  the  power  to  grasp  science  in  written  forms, 
but  he  has  a  right  to  demand  that  he  shall  come  to  these  studies  only  as 
he  has  power  to  comprehend  them,  and  that  each  stage  of  his  education 
should  bear  only  the  burdens  belonging  to  it. 

Normal  Schools  are  supposed  to  furnish  fur  our  common  schools  teach- 
ers who  can  carry  out  the  modern  idea  that  all  the  branches  of  an  educa- 
tion can  be  carried  forward  at  the  same  time.  Language,  writing,  geog- 
raphy, natural  history  and  numbers  can  be  taught,  in  their  elements, 
with  the  elements  of  reading  and  spelling,  with  less  weariness  to  the  pu- 
pils and  an  increase  of  interest  in  the  school.  The  Normal  Schools  have 
some  of  the  best  talent  and  scholarship  in  the  land  among  their  teachers. 
Many  of  the  teachers  are  ladies,  and  in  New  England  the  pupils  are 
nearly  all  young  ladies,  showing  that  primary  instruction  i3  passing  al- 
most exclusively  into  their  hands. 

Training  schools,  as  they  are  called  in  many  of  our  northern  cities,  are 
simply  primary  schools  under  the  most  competent  instructors,  and  with 
the  best  appliances  for  illustration,  into  which  those  who  are  to  be  teachers 
go  to  observe  and  to  assist  in  teaching,  under  the  eye  of  the  Principal, 
preparatory  to  the  care  of  schools.  Such  schools  are  hardly  a  part  of  our 
problem.  The  most  important  part  of  my  task  is  the  answer  to  the 
question,  how  shall  the  present  want  of  teachers  in  North  Carolina  be 
met? 

There  are  supposed  to  be  in  this  country  two  hundred  thousand  teach- 
ers. "We  have  one-fortieth  of  the  population  of  the  country,  and  when 
we  really  grapple  with  the  problem  of  educating  the  whole  people,  we 
shall  find  that  we  need  five  thousand  teachers.  This  number  would  give 
us  one  teacher  for  every  fifty  pupils,  or,  as  the  children  cannot  all  be 
gathered  into  schools  at  the  same  time,  say  forty  scholars  to  each  teacher. 
It  is  manifest  that  in  the  present  condition  of  our  people,  with  a  burden- 
some taxation  inevitable  for  some  time,  all  our  plans  should  be  inexpen- 
sive as  possible.  There  is  in  this  country,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  mania  for 
expensive  schools.  In  our  great  west,  where  the  people  hardly  have  good 
houses,  the  most  costly  buildings  in  the  towns  are  the  public  school- 
houses.  I  think  the  State  of  Illinois  has  been  obliged  to  have  a  law  that  no 
town  should  lay  a  tax  above  a  certain  per  cent,  of  its  grand  list  for  school 
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houses.     I  think  tliat  far  too  large  a  portion  of  the  money   appropriated 

by  the  Government,  and  sent  by  benevolent  societies  into  the  South  for 
education,  has  been  put  into  a  few  school  building*.  A  Western  educa- 
tor, in  terse  and  homely  phrase,  once  said,  "A  Bunker  Hill  Monument, 
with  a  few  school  rooms  at  the  base,  don't  pay." 

In  our  condition  a  large  amount  ot  money  put  into  school  for  a  few 
inevitably  leaves  the  multitude  in  ignorance.  The  true  theory  of  a  Re- 
publican government,  and  the  christian  theory,  is  that  the  benefactions 
of  the  State,  so  far  as  is  possible,  should  reach  all  the  people,  and  we  are 
bound  in  equity  to  give,  so  far  as  we  can,  all  the  children  in  the  common- 
wealth an  equal  chance  in  the  race  of  life.  I  sometimes  seem  to  hear  the 
thronging  thousands  of  the  poor  clamering  at  the  bar  of  the  public  con- 
science, as  they  may,  ere  long,  at  a  higher  tribunal,  with  this  question  : 
Why  is  so  much  put  into  magnificent  structures  into  which  but  few  can 
enter  ;vhile  we  are  denied  all  entrance  to  the  portals  of  the  humblest  tem- 
ple of  knowledge? 

When  the  University  of  North  Carolina  gathers  a^ain  its  instructors 
and  students — and  every  well-wisher  to  humanity  would  say  let  that  day 
come  soon — let  there  be  a  formal  department  as  good  as  the  best.  Till 
then  I  would  seek  our  end  by  less  expensive  means. 

What,  then,  are  our  sources  of  supply?  We  would  import  a  large 
number  of  competent  tenchers  if  we  had  the  means,  and  I  would  wel- 
oome  warmly  to  the  State  every  good  teacher  who  proposes  to  come  and 
help,  but  I  have  a  conviction  that  our  main  supply  must  come  from  our- 
selves. Ye  have,  1,  Some  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  who  are  in  the 
work.  Low  large  this  number  is  some  of  yon  may  know  better  than  I 
do. 

2.  Wehave  a  considerable  number  of  teachers  who  may  be  inclined  to 
teach  wlo  already  have  a  good  education  in  common  branches  and  need 
only  soma  instruction  in  modes  of  teaching  and  some  practice,  under  di- 
rection, o  be  good  teachers. 

3.  We  have  many  persons  now  teaching  in  our  schools  who  are  very 
deh'cien'in  their  qualifications.  Many  of  these,  with  proper  instruction, 
would  nake  good  teachers.  It  has  been  a  marvel  to  me  that  some  of 
them,  wth  a  little  direction  and  with  good  books  in  their  hands,  are  do- 
ing so  roll. 

4.  T\e  have  a  large  number  now  in  a  course  of  education  in  our  schools, 
many  <f  whom,  if  teaching  is  made  as  reputable  and  as  remunerative  as 
it  shoiid  be,  will  make  it  their  profession,  for  a  time  at  least.  Fifty  years 
ago  tb  common  schools  of  New  England  graduated  their  own  teachers 
largely  and  they  do  still.  If  you  give  the  children  good  elementary  in- 
struct on,  those  who  are  natural  teachers  will  be  likely  to  advance  and 
fit  tkmselves  for  this  work. 

H)w  can  these  possible  sources  of  supply  be  made  to  yield  us  the 
teacuers  we  need  ?  I  am  now  ready  to  propose  what  seems  to  me  the 
post  economical  and  efficient  means  of  supply.  I  do  this  with  diffidence 
jnd  yet  with  confidence. 

I  would  have  in  each  county,  or  in  two  or  more  counties,  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  who  should  have  the  care  of  all  the  schools  in  the 
territory  assigned  to  him  and  who  should  visit  them  all. 
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I  would  have  iu  the  territory  of  each  Superintendent,  and  under  his 
care,  one  training  school.  This  school  should  be  at  some  place  where 
the  means  of  living  are  cheap,  and,  if  possible,  where  there  are  industries 
by  which  students  may  secure  a  partial  support. 

This  training  school  should  be  open  to  all  who  have  had  elementary 
instructions  and  desire  to  lit  themselves  by  more  study  for  any  profession 
in  life,  but  it  should  be  the  special  resort  for  teachers  and  those  who  de- 
sire to  teach,  the  place  to  which  they  can  go  for  three  months  in  the 
year,  or  six  months,  and  where  they  can  find  competent  instruction  in 
the  sciences  they  are  to  teach,  and  in  the  best  modes  of  teaching. 

In  connection  with  these  training  schools  I  would  have  at  least  one 
Teacher's  Institute  in  each  year,  of  one  or  two  weeks  duration,  rot  for 
the  discussion  of  knotty  questions,  but  for  drill  in  the  best  modes  of  teach- 
ing, and  I  would  have  the  Superintendent  empowered  to  secure  the  atten- 
dance of  these  Instituies  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  schools  under  his  care. 

These  Institutes  have  existed  now  many  years  and  where  they  have 
had  a  fair  trial  I  have  never  known  them  to  be  discontinued.  In  ?ome 
States  they  bring  the  majority  of  the  teachers  under  the  influence  of  the 
best  educators  and  these  bring  to  the  institute  their  best  thoughts  and 
their  best  modes,  and  with  the  diversity  of  mind  there  is  in  any  profes- 
sion, there  is  secured,  so  far  as  is  desirable,  a  system  and  uniformity  in 
the  schools  of  a  State." 

These  gatherings  of  Teachers  are  a  great  stimulant.  Each  one  sees 
the  advancing  standards  and  is  impelled  to  great  efforts  to  keep  his  own 
school  abreast  with  the  progress. 

In  such  a  system  as  I  am.  sketching,  two  or  more  Superintendents 
could  unite  in  conducting  these  Institutes. 

From  my  observations  in  the  schools  in  New  Hanover  coutry  I  am 
convinced  there  are  many  yersons  in  the  State  who  may  make  *xcellent 
teachers  with  this  supervision  and  these  Institutes.  They  undersand  the 
brandies  of  knowledge  they  are  to  teach,  but  they  have  not  yet  nastered 
the  two  truths,  that  the  education  of  the  child  is  to  begin  with  tie  facul- 
ties earliest  developed,  and  that  all  the  branches  of  an  elementan  educa- 
tion are  to  be  taught  at  the  same  time.  .Hence  I  find  them  teaching  the 
Alphabet  after  the  manner  of  fifty  years  since,  and  teaching  the  spelling 
of  long  columns  of  long  words  to  those  who  cannot  read  fluently  aid  who 
know  nothing  of  numbers.  ' 

It  is  easy  to  show  those  intelligent  persons  that  children  le;rn  to 
read  more  rapidly  and  better,  by  the  use  of  words  in  form  and 
with  an  idea  that  interests  them,  than  by  loading  the  memory  with 
twenty-six  arbitrary  characters  and  forming  from  them  words  ^hich 
have  no  meaning.  It  is  also  easy  to  remind  them  that  children  lo-e  to 
mak  •  l  arks  and  pictures  and  that  they  may  be  taught  to  print  ard  to 
write  while  they  are  learning  to  read,  and  may  be  taught  through  tie 
eye  and  the  ear  much  of  the  earth  and  its  productions,  the  element?,  cf 
numbers  and  of  geography  and  natural  history. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  schools,  could  select  from  those  who  are  now 
teaching  with  great  deficiencies  of  education  such  as  are  adapted  to  this 
work  and  they  could  have  three  or  six  months  in  the  Training  Schools 
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each  year  for  several  years  and  go  on  teaching  in  the  common  sch<  Is, 
thus  keeping  in  advance  of  their  pupils  and  rising  with  the  advancii  g 
standard  of  requirement.  Of  course  employment  would  be  refused  to 
those  who  would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  Training 
School. 

The  best  scholars  from  the  schools  would  be  constantly  resorting  to 
the  Training  Schools  for  a  longer  or  shorter  course  and  a3  they  attain 
sufficient  age  and  acquirements  would  be  ready  to  take  charge  of  the  com- 
mon schools. 

Two  questions  arise  concerning  this  plan.  How  are  these  Superinten- 
dents to  be  secured,  and  how  are  the  expenses  of  such  a  system  to  be 
met? 

As  to  the  men  I  believe  the  call  for  them  would  bring  them.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  we  have  a  good  many  men  in  our  own  State  who  could 
qualify  themselves  for  this  work.  Some  would  come  from  other  States. 
There  are  men  of  large  capacities,  large  attainments  and  large  experi- 
ence— would  that  the  number  was  greater — who,  when  they  see  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  something  great  for  humanity,  are  ready  to  embrace 
it  tho'  the  pecuniary  compensation  may  not  be  large. 

As  to  the  question  of  expense  ;  if  we  do  not  take  it  for  granted  that 
our  people  are  to  be  educated,  we  cannot  readily  answer  it.  The  intelli- 
gent mother,  left  a  widow  with  limited  means,  while  her  children  are 
small,  studies  economy  very  carefully,  but  her  love  for  her  children  for- 
bids that  she  should  consider  for  a  moment  the  matter  of  saving  by  neg- 
lecting their  instruction.  In  all  her  fore  castings  and  anxious  question- 
ings and  self-denial  this  is  settled—  her  children  must  be  educated.  Their 
souls  must  grow.  Such  a  mother  must  the  State  be  to  her  children.  If 
she  cannot  give  them  titles  and  estates  she  must  give  them  instruction. 
We  must  never  suffer  our  people  to  forget  that  the  heaviest  taxes  are  for 
ignorance  and  vise.  One-fifth  of  the  sum  paid  for  intoxicants  in  any 
State  of  the  Union,  would  maintain  a  good  common  school  system.  If 
you  save  a  dollar  of  taxation  by  leaving  a  child  in  ignorance,  you  pay  ten 
in  the  loss  of  his  value  to  the  State,  it  not  in  criminal  prosecutions  and 
penitentiaries'  The  necessary  taxation  for  the  education  of  the  people  is 
the  truest  economy  for  the  State. 

Every  worthy  citizen  of  the  State,  whether  native  or  adopted,  desires 
its  development,  a  future  of  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  greatness  ; 
and  industry,  enterprise,  and  inventive  genius,  are  all  evoked  by  the 
magic  touch  of  the  teachers  hand. 

A  State  containing  only  one  million  of  people  and  capable  of  sustain- 
ing ten  millions  cannot  attain  the  full  complement  of  her  greatness,  ex- 
cept in  long  ages,  without  help.  She  must  have  an  intelligent  immigra- 
tion. This  she  cannot  have  without  good  schools.  Her  gold  will  be  em- 
bedded in  its  native  rocks  for  generations,  her  mountains  of  iron  and  coal 
will  remain  unquarried,  her  waters  will  flow  to  the  sea  unchecked  by  the 
wheels  that  might  turn  the  machinery  of  mighty  industries,  her  fertile 
soil  will  remain  uncleared  of  the  primal  forest,  the  large  cities  and  beau- 
tiful towns  that  might  stand  on  her  water  courses  and  adorn  her  hill-sides, 
will  remain  unbuilt,  unless  provision  is  made  for  the  instruction  o^  the 
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children  of  those  who  are  willing  to  come  and  help  make  real,  what  now 
exists  only  in  the  dreams  and  earnest  hopes  of  those  who  love  lier. 

If  we  assume  that  our  children  are  to  be  educated  the  question  of  ex- 
pense is  simply  this:  Is  the  proposed  plan  as  economical  and  effective  as 
any  by  which  we  can  do  our  work  I     I  think  it  is. 

The  salaries  of  these  Superintendents  need  not  be  exorbitant.  I  be- 
lieve that  men  may  be  found  with  whom  the  hope  of  usefulness  would 
be  a  more  potent  motive  than  a  few  hundred  dollars  more  or  less  of  in- 
come, if  their  wants  are  supplied  and  the  territory  assigned  to  each  Su- 
perintendent should  be  such  that  the  burden  of  his  support  would  not  be 
heavy. 

Much  of  the  teaching  in  the  training  schools  might  be  done  by  ladies, 
plenty  of  whom  may  be  found  with  enough  of  a  missionary  spirit  to  in- 
duce them  to  work  for  moderate  salaries. 

In  some  cases  the  Superintendent  of  the  schools  and  the  principal  of 
the  training  school  might  be  the  same,  and  the  terms  of  the  training 
school  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  vacations  of  sufficient  length  for 
the  inspection  of  the  common  schools. 

In  many  localities  buildings  for  the  training  schools  already  ex:sf,  and 
when  they  do  not  they  need  not  be  expensive.  I  am  sure  that  costly 
buildings  are  not  necessary  to  the  education  of  a  people  in  our  condition 
and  I  should  take  pleasure  in  helping  to  show  that  they  are  not.  These 
training  schools  would  be  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools  of  the  sections 
in  which  they  might  be  located,  and  many  who  otherwise  would  never 
get  beyond  the  common  schools  would  go  there.  They  would  be  stimu- 
lants to  the  scholars  in  the  common  schools.  Many  Superintendents  of 
schools  testify  that  a  high  school  in  a  city  acting  as  a  stimulant  makes 
the  lower  schools  of  double  value. 

They  would  also  be  stimulants  in  the  communities  in  which  they  are. 
Every  good  scholar,  as  he  goes  on,  is  such  a  stimulant  in  the  home  circle 
and  among  his  neighbors,  a  bringer  in  of  books,  a  fireside  lecturer,  an 
extender  of  the  bounds  of  knowledge.  I  think  one  blessed  result  of  this 
home  education  of  teachers  would  be  the  constant  increase  of  intelligence 
among  the  whole  people.  The  gathering  of  the  people  at  the  schools  on 
days  of  exhibition  and  the  pride  they  would  take  in  their  schools  would 
tend  to  this.  The  presence  of  the  Superintendent  of  schools  among  the 
people  would  have  the  same  tendency. 

The  model  teacher  of  the  future  is  to  be  a  person  of  all  knowledge,  at 
home  among  the  stars  and  the  flowers,  familiar  with  the  rock-ribbed  cav- 
erns of  the  earth,  a  roamer  at  will  over  all  the  fields  of  history,  philoso- 
phy, science  and  literature,  but  he  has  not  yet  come  to  us.  and  till  he 
does,  we  must  be  content  with  teachers  grounded  in  the  elements  of 
knowledge  and  constantly  advancing  to  a  higher  culture  ;  leading  not 
the  children  only  but  the  whole  people  to  a  better  life. 

In  any  line  of  action  two  things  with  us  are  necessary  to  success  :  or- 
ganization- and  an  improved  public  sentiment. 

A  capacity  for  organization  with  intelligent  and  right-minded  author- 
ity are  greatly  needed  in  our  educational  efforts.  The  character  of  many 
of  our  schools,  the  number  of  communities  in  which  there  have  been  no 
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schools  for  year?,  and  the  amount  of  money  set  apart  for  school*  by  the 

constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  still  unused,  show  how  great  this  ne- 
cessity is.  I  would  respectfully  ask  whether  this  Convention  may  not 
take  some  action  that  shall  bring  the  matter  before  the  legislature  in  PUcq 
a  way  that  the  highest  wisdom  of  the  State  may  be  secured  to  devise 
such  a  system  as  we  need. 

Teaching  is  one  of  the  highest  employmentson  earth.  In  |the  higher 
grades  of  learning  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  so.  The  great  model  man 
spent  his  public  life  in  teaching  the  people.  Many  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  world — Socrates,  Humboldt,  Agassiz  —  have  been  teacher.-. 

To  remove  the  mists  from  ignorance  and  let  the  light  of  truth  in  on  a 
soul  made  in  the  image  of  God — 

— "Winded  of  Heaven 
To  fly  at  infinite  and  reach  it  then 
When  Seraphs  gather  immortality 
On  Life's  fair  tree  fast  by  the  throne  of  God — 

to  give  the  key  to  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  to  any  soul 
however  feeble  or  degraded  is  a  work  worthy  of  an  angel.  What  we  need  is 
to  have  the  truth  wrought  into  the  public  mind.  We  shall  never  have  our 
State  supplied  with  good  teachers  till  teaching  in  all  grades  and  among 
all  classes  shall  be  made  reputable.  This  Association  can  do  something 
to  make  a  right  public  sentiment.  If  the  plan  I  have  outlined  is  the 
best  one  let  us  have  it.  If  it  needs  modification  let  it  be  modified.  If 
any  thing  else  is  better  let  us  have  that. 


OVERWORK— A  SENSIBLE  PROTEST. 


A  great  amount  of  very  pernicious  twaddle  has  lately  been  published 
on  the  subject  of  the  alleged  overwork  in  which  many  of  the  greatest, 
and  possibly  some  of  the  least,  men  of  the  present  generation  indulge,  in 
the  pursuit  either  of  wealth  and  fame,  or  of  high  soeial  position.  Work 
is  divine.  Without  work,  human  life  would  be  intolerable,  and  a  man 
would  be  little  better  than  a  sponge,  an  oyster,  or  a  limpet  upon  the 
rOck,  which  only  exist  to  imbibe  the  nourishment  that  they  are  too  im- 
becile or  too  powerless  to  seek.  But  like  all  the  abundant  biasings 
spread  around  mankind,  work  is  only  beautiful  and  good  in  its  <  egree. 
It  must  be  used,  and  not  abused.  Too  much  of  anything  is  not  good  Ifor 
us.  Vice  itself  is  but  virtue  degenerated  and  dissipated  by  being  forced 
into  extremes.  In  like  manner,  work,  if  not  carried  beyond  the  point  at 
which  all  the  functions  of  mind  and  body  are  exercised  without  undue 
strain  upon  either,  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest,  of  all 
the  blessings  that  are  showered  upon  the  human  race.  There  is  far  too 
great  a  disposition  in  all  countries  to  look  upon  labor  as  something  in- 
flicted upon  man  as  a  curse  for  his  disobedience:  to  interpret  literally, 
and  not  according  to  the  spirit,  the  penalty  laid  upon  Adam,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  misinterpretation  to  shirk  labor  altogether,  or  to  impose 
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it  unduly  upon  the  weaker.  This  doctrine  requires  not  only  discourage- 
ment, but  disproof;  for  the  inevitable  result  of  its  adoption  would  be 
either  to  reduce  men  to  the  state  of  savages,  when  the  ouly  labor  under- 
taken would  be  that  of  the  chase  of  wild  animals,  or  the  capture  of  birds 
and  fish  to  provide  food  for  the  sustenance  of  life,  or  the  establishment 
of  slavery,  when  none  but  slaves  would  work  upon  the  compulsion  of 
their  lords  and  masters.  But  work  looked  upon  with  the  eye  of  reason, 
is  the  choicest  advantage  of  our  mortal  state,  the  only  motive  power  that 
keeps  not  only  men,  but  the  solar  system  and  all  the  countless  orbs  of 
the  boundless  universe  of  God,  in  a  condition  of  healthy  and  progressive 
perpetuity. 


GOT.  CALDTYELI/S 

Address  of  Welco?ne  to  the  State  Educational  Association,  July  8,  1874* 


Me.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — To  me  has  been  assigned  the  pleas- 
ant task  of  welcoming  you  to  this  Convention.  In  doing  so,  I  assure  you 
that  it  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  see  and  know,  that  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  are  waking  up  to  and  feel  the  great  importance  of  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  secure  the  blessings  of  education  to  the  rising  generation 
throughout  the  State. 

As  ignorance  is  an  element  of  weakness,  so  knowledge  is  an  element 
of  great  strength.  Ignorance  is  a  blight  and  a  curse  to  any  people.  It 
fetters  the  mind,  dwarfs  the  intellect,  and  debases  the  physical  man.  It 
perverts  his  moral  ideas,  weakens  his  faith  in  all  that  is  ennobling  and 
good,  and  reduces  him  who  is  made  in  the  image  of  God  to  a  level  with 
the  brute. 

Education  on  the  other  hand  takes  hold  of  youth  with  a  friendly  and  af- 
fectionate grasp  ;  leads  him  gently  through  the  green  pastures  and  along 
the  delightful  paths  of  knowledge  ;  points  out  to  him  the  road  to  useful- 
ness ;  raises  him  as  with  a  powerful  lever  to  the  pinnacle  of  greatness 
and  goodness  ;  fits  him  for  all  the  duties  of  this  life,  and  furnishes  the 
means  to  prepare  for  a  full  fruition  of  the  life  which  is  to  come. 

Our  own  beloved  North  Carolina  stands,  sadly  in  need  of  good  schools 
and  educated  men  and  women.  She  never  can  rise  to  the  position  she 
ought  to  occupy  among  her  sister  States  until  her  people  are  furnished 
with  facilities  for  acquiring  an  education.  They  must  be  trained  for  the 
conflict  of  mind  with  mind,  their  intellectual  strength  must  be  devel- 
oped by  proper  culture — they  must  be  made  to  feel  a  confidence  in  their 
mental  powers  and  a  pride  in  their  gifts  of  learning  before  they  can,  with 
any  rational  hope  of  success,  enter  the  arena  of  life,  where  heroic  deeds 
are  done.  As  well  might  you  expect  the  suckling  babe  to  contend 
with  the  giant,  as  that  the  ignorant  and  unlearned  could  cope  with  the 
learned  and  cultivated  in  any  of  the   avocations  of  life.     Knowledge  is 
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power  and  must  triumph  in  the  end  over  ignorance.  "Ignorance  is  the 
curse  of  God,  knowledge  the  wing,  with  which  we  fly  to  heaven." 

Then,  gentlemen,  you  have  a  laudable  and  noble  work  to  perform,  and 
your  presence  here  to-day  gives  promise  that  you  have  a  will  to  perform 
it.  Whenever  men  undertake  a  thing  with  determination  to  do  it,  they 
seldom  fail  ;  obstacles,  which  appear  insurmountable  may  rise  up  and 
make  a  faint  heart  sick  with  despair,  the  horizon  may  be  obscured  with 
overhanging  gloom,  the  mental  vision  may  for  a  while  appear  to  be 
eclipsed,  and  even  the  stoutest  nerves  may  momentarily  tremble  and  ap- 
pear to  grow  weak,  and  all  be  filled  with  doubt  and  uncertainty,  but 
eventually  the  indomitable  will  of  the  brave  and  heroic,  will  overcome 
these  obstacles  and  surmounting  them  all,  march  proudly  onward  and 
upward  to  a  grand  final  success. 

Go  on  then,  my  countrymen,  and  accomplish  the  work  yon  have  un- 
dertaken. Encourage  others  to  buckle  on  their  armor  and  come  to  your 
help.  Cry  out  with  a  loud  voice  against  ignorance,  error  and  vice  ;  pro- 
claim lustily  for  education,  truth  and  virtue,  and  carry  on  your  crusade 
until  every  city  and  town,  every  village  and  hamlet,  and  every  hill  and 
valley  in  Korth  Carolina  shall  rejoice  and  be  glad  because  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  school  houses  and  churches,  where  the  children  of  the  white 
and  colored  in  their  own  separate  buildings  may  have  opportunities  to 
cultivate  their  minds,  and  to  worship  the  ever-living  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences  with  none  "to  molest  or  make  them 
afraid." 

When  you  shall  have  accomplished  this  great  and  glorious  work,  you 
will  have  achieved  a  victory  abundantly  brilliant  to  satisfy  the  most  in- 
ordinate ambition.  Your  names  and  the  memory  of  your  good  deeds 
will  be  enshrined  within  the  hearts  of  a  people  whom  you  have  "redeemed, 
regenerated  and  disenthralled."  When  your  work  is  done  and  you  can 
dofT  the  habiliments  of  this  warfare  and  with  approving  consciences  sit 
under  your  own  vines  and  fig  trees,  the  blessings  of  a  grateful  people  will 
be  upon  your  heads  for  a  work  so  inauspiciously  begun,  so  zealously  pros- 
ecuted and  so  happily  and  successfully  finished. 

Again,  gentlemen,  I  welcome  you  to  this  Convention,  and  bid  you  God 
speed  in  your  labor  of  love  for  the  rising  generation. 

HON.  W.  H.  BATTLE'S 

Response  to  Gov.  CaldweiVs  Address  of  IVelcorne  at  the  State  Educational 

-         Association. 

Your  Excellency  :  It  gladdens  our  hearts  to  receive  so  cordial  a  wel- 
come from  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  State. 

We  are  engaged  as  you  say  in  a  great  cause,  and  it  is  a  cheering  sign 
of  the  times  to  find  that  it  meets  with  due  appreciation.  Education  is 
certainly  the  most  interesting  and  important  subject  which  can  engage 
the  attention  of  a  christian  and  civilized  people.  The  process  of  cultiva- 
ting, developing,  and  training  the  various  physical,  intellectual,  moral 
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and  asthetical  faculties  of  our  race,  has  found,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
prominent  place  in  the  meditations  and  activities  of  every  aze.  Even 
before  the  inspired  penman  wrote  the  history  of  the  origin  of  our  race,  it 
had  occupied  the  minds  of  the  ancient   Egyptians,   for   we  are  informed 

that  Moses  was  "learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.''  The 
name  and  fame  of  Socrates  as  a  teacher  of  youth  have  been  known  and 
acknowledged  in  all  succeeding  ages.  The  schools  of  instruction  form  a 
prominent  part  of  the  history  of  every  civilized  age  and  nation. 

The  subject  of  education  thus  foremost  in  the  minds  of  men  through  all 
past  time  cumes  down  to  us  of  the  present  generation  without  any  loss  of 
interest  or  diminution  of  value.  It  is  forever  new  ;  it  can  never  die. 
Generation  succeeds  generation,  and  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  one 
a^e  becomes  the  inheritance  of  the  next ;  but  in  each  successive  genera- 
tion  we  begin  our  education  where  our  ancestors  a  thousand  years  ago 
began  theirs.  We  go  through  the  same  or  a  similar  course  of  studies  to 
prepare  to  enter  upon  business  of  life.  Althogh  this  course  of  studies 
may  be  varied  somewhat,  and  be  susceptible  of  change  and  development, 
vet  each  in  his  turn  has  to  exclaim  : 

"All  great  men,  like  me, 
Once  learned  lo  read  their  A  B  C." 

Each  succeeding  generation  may  have  and  should  have  advantages  un- 
known to  that  which  went  before  it.  As  new  inventions  and  appliances 
are  constantly  made  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  great  operations  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufactures,  so  new  methods  may  be  devised  to 
assist  in  the  great  work  of  instruction.  One,  and  perhaps  the  purpose,  of 
our  association  is  to  assist  in  devising  facilities  for  this  work. 

The  people  of  this  State  have  not  been  altogether  indifferent  to  the 
Babject  of  education.  In  the  41st  section  of  the  constitution  of  1776  it 
was  ordained,  "That  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the  Legis- 
ture  for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the 
masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices  ; 
and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or 
more  universities.''  This  noble  ordinance  was  adopted  while  we  were  poor 
and  weak  and  sparsely  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory  and  just 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  our  national  existence  with  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  the  globe.  Our  State  University  and  the  system  of 
common  schools  which  were  established  prior  to  the  late  war  showed  how 
well  and  how  faithfully  the  legislature  carried  out  this  sacred  injunction. 

The  constitution  adopted  in  1S6S  is  no  less  emphatic  in  its  declara- 
tions in  favor  of  education.  The  first  section  of  Article  IX  requires 
that  "religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  forever  be  encouraged.''  And  the  whole  Article  as  changed  by  the 
amendment  recently  adopted,  makes  ample  provision  for  the  instruction 
of  the  youth  of  the  State  in  all  useful  learning  by  the  establishment  of 
free  public  schools  and  a  University. 

In  the  constitution  of  1776  and  that  which  was  established  nearly  a 
hundred  years  afterwards,  common  schools  and  the  University  were  in- 
separably connected.     The  framers  of  each  had  no  expectation  that  one 
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could  prosper  without  the  other,  or  that  one  was  less  necessary  than  the 
other.  No  preference  is  expressed  for  one  over  the  other.  And  yet  I 
am  sorry  to  learn  that  there  is  throughout  the  State  a  prejudice  against 
the  University  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  profess  to  be  advocates  of 
the  public  school  system.  • 

It  is  objected  to  the  University,  that  it  is  an  aristocratic  institution,  in- 
tended for  the  rich  only,  while  the  poor  are  necessarily  excluded  from  its 
advantages.  This  objection,  however  groundless,  ought  to  be  answered. 
The  sixth  section  of  the  ninth  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  1863  pre- 
scribes "That  the  General  Assembly  shall  provide  that  the  benefits  of 
the  University,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  extended  to  the  youth  of  the 
State  free  of  expense  for  tuition."  Here  is  a  positive  command,  which 
the  Legislature  cannot  rightfully  disobey,  that  tuition  in  the  Univei 
shall  be  made  free,  and  thus  the  poorest  boy  in  the  land  may  come  to  the 
College  KbIIs  and  get  instruction  without  money  and  without  price. 
Besides  this,  a  grant  of  landscrip  was  made  by  Congress  in  1862  to  each 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  therein  at  least  one 
College  "where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scien- 
tific and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  art3 
in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  may  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pur- 
suits and  professions  of  life."  The  landscrip  intended  for  North  Carolina 
was  accepted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  I860,  and  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  to  be  by  thern  used  and  dis- 
posed of  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Congressional  grant.  The 
University  as  now  constituted  is  intended  mainly  for  the  poor — for  the 
industrial  class — that  great  widespread  class,  whose  sons  are  to  do  the 
labor  and  develop  the  wealth  of  future  North  Carolina.  The  rich  can 
send  their  sons  abroad  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  to  Yale  or  Har- 
vard ;  but  to  the  industrial  classes,  the  loss  of  the  University  would  be 
irreparable. 

Having  thus  vindicated  the  University  from  the  charge  brought  against 
it  by  the  thoughtless,  I  trust  it  will  be  permitted  hereafter  to  occupy  its 
place  at  the  head  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State,  and  that  it 
and  our  free  public  schools,  will  be  equally  supported  by  all  classes  of 
our  fellow  citizens.  From  this  time  forthKlet  us  all  unite  in  a  common, 
vigorous  and  determined  effort  to  devise  the  best  means  for  educating 
the  young  of  all  classes  of  the  people  whether  rich  or  poor,  male  or  fe- 
male, white  or  colored.  We  are  all  citizens  of  a  common  country,  and 
all  are  equally  interested  in  promoting  the  best  good  of  all.  This  can  be 
done  only  by  educating  all,  so  that  all  the  faculties  conferred  upon  each 
one  by  his  creator  may  be  brought  out  and  developed  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent. To  this  end  let  school-houses  of  the  most  improved  kind  be  built 
up  all  over  the  land,  let  them  be  provided  with  everything  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  children  ;  let  them  be  sup- 
plied with  the  best  books,  and  above  all  let  provision  be  made  for  in- 
structing and  training  teachers,  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  important 
work  of  developing  the  minds  and  characters  of  our  children.     And  I 
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would  add,  let  our  University  be  again  established  upon  the  best  and 
most  suitable  basis,  and  let  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  Colleges  be 
established  so  as  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  Congress  in  making  the  do- 
nation of  landscript.  And,  as  your  Excellency  well  says,  let  our  colored 
population  be  educated  equally  with  the  white  race,  but  in  separate 
schools  and  colleges. 

I  have  reserved  to  the  last  to  say  that  any  plan  of  education  will  be 
incomplete  which  does  not  embrace  the  fairer  and  better  part  of  our  race. 
The  education  of  our  girls,  at  least  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  has 
hitherto  been  left  to  schools  established  by  private  enterprise.  We  may 
well  ask  ourselves  if  this^shall  continue.  Woman  has  been  rising  in  the 
social  scale  for  many  generations.  To  attain  her  true  position  she  must 
be  educated.  Society  will  never  have  attained  its  highest  and  most  per- 
fect state  until  she  is  supreme  in  her  sphere  as  man  ia  in  his.  Happily 
for  mankind  these  spheres  are  not  antagonistic,  but  susceptible  of  the 
utmost  harmony.  Education  will  have  done  its  perfect  work  when  all 
the  manly  virtues  and  all  the  feminine  graces  shall  flourish  together. 


FOR  TOCNG  TEACHERS. 


1.  Do  not  talk  too  much.  "In  the  multitude  of  words  there  wanteth 
not  sin  ;  but  he  that  refraineth  his  lips  is  wise.*' 

2.  Always  speak  kindly  to  an  angry  pupil.  "A  soft  answer  turneth 
away  wrath,  but  grievous  words  stir  anger." 

3.  Never  be  sarcastic.  "There  is  that  speaketh  like  the  piercing  of  a 
word,  but  the  tongue  of  the  wise  is  health." 

4.  Some  pupils  expect  you  to  scold  them.  By  all  means  disappoint 
them.     "Reprove  not  a  scorner  lest  he  hate  thee." 

5.  Reprove  and  punish  pupils  privately,  never  publicly.  '"Debate  thy 
cause  with  thy  neighbor  himself,  and  discover  not  a  secret  to  another." 

6.  See  nothing,  and  yet  see  everything.  Take  immediate  action  upon 
yery  few  misdemeanors.  They  are  not  half  so  bad  as  your  imagination 
makes  them.  "The  discretion  of  a  man  deferreth  his  anger,  and  it  is  his 
glory  to  pass  oyer  a  trangression." 

7.  At  the  same  time  do  not  hesitate  to  act  promptly  when  necessary. 
"A  prudent  man  forseeth  the  evil  and  hideth  himself,  but  the  simple 
pass  on,  and  are  punished." 

8.  Don't  worry.  Teach  under  "high  pressure."  Govern  under  "low 
pressure. ''     "Fret  not  thyself  because  ot  evil  men." 

9.  Never  become  discouraged,  especially  with  serious  difficulties.  "If 
thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversities,  thy  strength  is  small." 

10.  "Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it  ia  due,  when  it  is  in 
the  power  of  man  to  do  so." 
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FEMALE  EDUCATION— WOMAN'S  MISSION. 


BY  REV.  C.  H.  WILEY. 


It  seems  strange  that  the  world  lias  not  yet  found  out  the  use=  of  wom- 
an. Nearly  six  thousand  years  ago,  Eve  was  created  and  given  to  Ad  tra 
for  "an  help,  meet  for  him  ;"  but  if  Adam  understood  her  position,  and 
her  duties  and  privileges,  he  failed  to  impart  the  knowledge  to  his  descen- 
dants. 

Till  the  coming  of  Christ,  woman  was  a  slave  ;  and  since  his  day,  she 
is  still,  in  most  countries,  regarded  as  a  sort  of  beast  of  burden, — as  a 
pretty,  animated  toy,  without  an  immortal  soul,  or  as  the  mere  creature 
of  passion  and  whim.  In  Christian  countries  her  nature  has  been  better 
understood  ;  and  in  these  she  has  been  made  the  subject  ot  education  and 
moral  instruction.  In  them  she  has  made  rapid  advances  in  the  scale  of 
being  ;  and  the  danger  now  is  that  the  spirit  of  reform  may  advance  too 
far.  and  annihilate  all  social  and  political  distinctions  between  the  sexes. 

There  are  those,  pretended  philosophers,  who  contend  that  women 
ought  to  dress  in  male  attire,  and  to  be  allowed  to  vote,  to  hold  offices,. 
to  legislate,  and  command  armies  ;  and  these  crazy  reformers,  are,  just 
now,  making  a  good  deal  of  noise,  and  enlisting  followers.  It  seems  tc 
the  writer  a  matter  of  surprise  that  man,  who  has  made  so  many  discov- 
eries and  sought  out  so  many  inventions,  should  never  have  found  out  the- 
proper  uses  of  woman  ;  and  it  does  appear  to  him  that  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  the  subject  would  satisfy  every  one  that  the  softer  sex  was  not 
designed  to  be  the  slave,  the  idol,  or  the  jyolitical  equal  of  the  other. 

She  was  made  for  an  help,  meet  for  man  ;  that  is  the  language  of  the 
Scripture — language  which  all  misquote,  and  which  few  have  understood.. 
What  sort  of  a  help  would  be  meet  or  proper  for  man,  suitable  to  his  con- 
dition here?  All  the  labors  of  this  world  are  dual,  consisting  of  twe 
parts:  there  are  two  kinds  of  manual  labor,  two  kinds  of  moral,  and  two 
kinds  of  intellectual  labour,  each  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  other, 
and  to  the  harmony  and  well-being  of  the  world. 

In  the  woods  and  fields,  on  the  waters,  in  the  shops,  and  in  the  mines, 
man  was  doomed  to  labor  and  earn  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ; 
and  he  was  fitted  for  this  by  his  strength,   activity,  courage,  and  hardi- 
hood.    But  his  labors  in  these  departments  will  not,  by  themselves,  in- 
sure comfort ;  for  he  has  to  be  clothed,  to  eat  food  which  has  been  cooked 
and  dressed,  and  to  live  in  houses.     In   the  house,  therefore,   is  another 
field  of  manual  labor;  a  little  world,  requiring  more  taste,  tact,  and  del- 
icacy, patience   and  moral  courage,  but  less  strength,  and  a  constitution. 
not  so  robust  as  are  demanded  by  the  tasks  out  of  doors.     For  this  sphere: 
of  action  was  woman  constitutionally  adapted  ;  and  we  have  but  to  look. 
at  her  frame,  and  observe  her  instincts,  to  be  at  once  convinced  of  this. 

The  political  tasks  of  the  human  race  are  also  double :  and  while  inarrj. 
was  made  to  legislate  for,  and  administer  laws  among,  the  full-grown  and. 
turbulent  members  of  the  human  family,  woman  was  designed  to  instruct^ 
control  and  govern  the  wayward  natures  of  the  young  and  tender. 
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From  birth  till  maturity  the  race  is  put  under  her  control  ;  and  thus 
she  has  to  legislate  and  adjudicate  as  well  as  man.     Her  dominion 
tends  over  one-half  of  the  race  ;  and  her  duties  as  a  law-giver  are  as  com- 
plex, important,  and  perplexing  as  those  of  man. 

She  is  also  the  moral  guide  and  instructor  of  one  half  of  the  race  ,  and 
her  moral  tasks  are  even  more  responsible  and  grave  than  those  of  the 
other  sex.  She  writes  the  first  lessons  on  the  human  mind  ;  she  shapes 
the  character  of  the  man  and  woman,  and  starts  him  or  her  on  a  career 
that  will  lead  to  honor  or  shame,  to  happiness  or  destruction.  And  that 
she  might  perform  these  tasks — that  she  might  be  content  with  those 
manual,  moral,  and  political  labors,  and  not  desire  to  usurp  the  place  of 
man,  God  has  endowed  her  with  intellect  like  man,  and  with  an  immor- 
tal soul  like  his,  but  with  more  active  sympathies,  more  delicate  sensi- 
bilities, more  timidity  and  modesty,  more  tenderness,  and  a  milder  dispo- 
sition, but  with  quicker  perceptions,  stronger  instincts,  and  a  more  con- 
fiding nature.  Her  person  is  fairer  than  man's,  and  while  it  is  not  so  ro- 
bust, it  is  better  suited  to  delicate  handiwork  ;  and  so  her  mind,  though 
not  capable  of  continued,  laborious  application  to  one  subject,  nor  adapt- 
ed to  bloody  adventures  or  complicated  calculations,  is  better  suited  than 
that  of  man's  to  the  nice  arrangement  of  domestic  matters,  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  youthful  wants  and  necessities,  to  soothe,  soften,  and  subdue  to 
love  the  natures  of  old  and  young.  Thus  has  nature  fashioned  woman  ; 
and  if  we  take  nature  for  our  guide,  can  we  mistake  woman's  mission,  or 
fail  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  principles  on  which  her  education 
should  be  conducted  %  She  is  to  be  properly  fitted,  by  education,  for  the 
field  wherein  God  designed  her  to  labor  and  be  useful :  her  person  is  to 
be  made  more  fair,  her  heart  more  pure,  her  mind  expanded  and  adorned 
with  useful  studies. 

She  was  sent  to  adorn  as  well  as  moralize  the  world  :  and  whatsoever 
tends  to  the  real  improvement  of  her  personal  charms  sliould  not  be  neg- 
lected. But  she  was  not  sent  merely  to  be  looked  at  and  admired  ;  and 
those  girls  who  are  persuaded  into  the  belief  that  they  are  angels  or 
deities  will  soon  find  themselves  aliens  in  society,  disconnected  with  the 
web  of  human  joys  and  sympathies,  a  burden  to  themselves,  disgusting  to 
the  real  angels,  discontented,  impracticable,  unhappy,  and  everywhere 
out  of  place. 

Woman  is  part  of  the  human  race,  intended  as  a  help  for  man  :  but 
not  to  till  his  fields,  drive  his  oxen,  and  delve  in  his  mines.  He  who  so 
treats  her  will  find  her  fields  growing  up  with  briers  and  brambles,  and 
his  house,  and  everything  about  it,  dreary  and  uncomfortable.  The 
beauty,  sent  to  gladden  his  soul,  will  quickly  fade  ;  and  the  heart,  in- 
tended for  a  fountain  of  happiness,  will  be  turned  to  bitterness  and  a 
source  of  strife. 

As  already  stated,  her  education  should  tend  to  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  charms  of  her  person  ;  and  all  the  good  instincts  of  her  heart 
should  be  strengthened,  all  her  tastes  improved  and  refined,  her  affections 
should  be  chastened  and  expanded,  and  her  intellect  developed,  enriched 
vwith  knowledge  proper  to  her  sphere  and  duties,  and  embellished  with 
^useful  and  agreeable  accomplishments. 
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Those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  matter  know  that  ^\/-  j  r  'per  ar- 
rangement of  hausehold  matters  requires  a  cultivated  ta3te  and  a  mind 
which  has  kept  pace  with  all  the  improvements  of  civiliza* 

These  matters  can  he  so  ordered  as  to  make  everything  beauty  to  the 
eye  and  music  to  the  ear ;  to  afford  pleasure  through  all  the  senses  of 
touch,  taste,  sight,  hearing,  and  smelling,  and  to  amuse,  delight,  ana 
struct  the  mind,  and  invigorate,  purify,  and  develop  the  heart  and  its 
best  and  holiest  affections.  It  is  easy  to  fancy  such  a  household — a  little 
world  of  beauty  and  comfort,  over  whose  harmonious  evolutions  presi  I  - 
that  genius  of  modern  times,  that  product  of  the  Christian  religion,  be- 
nignant and  intelligent  woman,  the  central  sun  of  a  truly  happy  home, 
irradiated  with  her  smile,  warmed  with  her  love,  and  governed  by  her  in- 
telligence. 

Nor  is  it  hard  to  imagine  a  household  the  reverse  of  this — a  dreary, 
comfortless  dwelling,  filled  with  a  Babel  of  harsh  sounds,  with  a  rank 
compound  of  "villanous  smells,"  where  everything  is  out  of  place,  every- 
thing looks  ugly,  and  everything  causes  painful  sensations  :  while  in  the 
midst  of  the  dirt  and  gloom  and  elemental  war,  stands  a  scowling  slattern, 
whose  looks  send  a  chill  through  every  heart,  and  in  whose  presence 
every  budding  fancy  withers. 

That  woman  was  not  intended  for  hard  labor  in  the  fields  and  woods, 
it  is  easy  to  see  by  her  peculiar  organization  ;  and  the  intelligent  reader 
will  remember  striking  examples,  in  the  savage  state  of  society,  of  the 
evils  of  such  a  sj^stem.  Savages  have,  invariably,  ugly  wives  ;  and  the 
comforts  of  their  rude  homes  are  not  often  equal  to  those  of  the  unreason- 
ing brutes,  even  while  these  savages  far  surpass  the  brutes  in  intelligence. 
Their  women  do  the  hard  work  ;  and  while  these  are,  in  consequence,  un- 
lovable, and  degraded  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  thought  to  be  of  a  race 
inferior  to  the  men,  the  lives  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  present  the 
most  cheerless  forms  of  animated  existence.  The  civilized  nations  of  an- 
tiquity and  of  modern  times,  among  whom  Christianity  was  and  is  un- 
known, afford  striking  instances  of  the  evils  attending  social  systems  in 
which  woman  is  housed  up  as  a  petty  toy  or  caressed  as  an  object  of  pas- 
sion only.  The  universal  corruption  of  manners — the  utter  want  of  in- 
tegrity in  public  and  in  private  stations — the  total  absence  of  filial  reve- 
rence, of  fraternal  kindness,  and  of  paternal  tenderness,  with  a  thousand 
other  consequent  ills,  fratricide,  patricide,  infanticide,  are  all  mainly  at- 
tributable to  the  manner  in  which  woman  is  treated. 

And  there  is  on  record  a  great  and  melancholy  example  of  the  danger 
of  allowing  woman  to  stand  betwen  men  and  the  world  and  its  tempta- 
tions ;  of  allowing  her,  in  short,  to  take  upon  herself  the  guidance  of  pub- 
lic affairs. 

With  Adam,  when  he  was  made  the  proprietor  of  Eden,  God  entered 
into  a  compact,  imposing  conditions  by  which  he  was  to  remain  in  hi? 
blissful  station  ;  but  woman,  tempted  by  the  father  of  all  evil,  took  it 
on  herself  to  question  the  propriety  of  this  agreement,  violated  it,  where- 
by he  lost  his  seat  in  paradise,  and  doomed  his  descendants  to  toil  and 
suffering  and  death. 

And,  finally,  in  Christian  countries,  we  behold  the  effects  of  female  ed- 
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ucation  properly  regulated.  Here,  where  she  is  allowed  to  work  in-o 
only,  and  to  teach  and  legislate  around  the' family  altar,  we  behold  races 
of  men  superior  to  all  other  races,  and  comforts  and  enjoyments  to  which 
the  1  est  of  the  world  are  strangers.  Here,  and  here  only,  we  find  true 
patriots,  honest  statesmen,  and  active  philanthropists.  Here,  and  here 
only,  we  find  virtue,  chastity,  honesty,  love  and  fraternal  affection,  truth, 
sentiment,  benevolence,  and  sympathy.  Hew  wonderful,  compared  with 
those  of  other  countries,  are  the  comforts  of  these  Christian  homes — how- 
astonishing  are  their  improvements — what  harmony  reigns  in  all  social, 
political,  and  moral  affairs!  It  was  the  legislation  and  .teaching  of  a 
Christian  mother  which  made  "Washington;  and  with  that  name  are 
bound  up  all  the  dearest  political  hopes  of  men.  From  woman  was  des- 
cended that  other  Being,  whose  name  is  still  dearer  to  human  ears  ;  and 
only  through  her  was  Christ  our  Savior,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  con- 
nected  with  man. 

And  thus,  if  by  her  indiscretion  as  a  politician  she  lost  us  Eden  and 
made  us  heirs  of  death,  she  gave  to  the  world  the  Conqueror  of  the 
grave  ;  and  as  a  mother  and  a  sister,  when  man  assigns  her  her  proper 
station,  and  prepares  her  for  it,  she  will  atone  for  her  former  folly,  pro- 
duce to  the  world  a  race  of  Washingtons,  and,  herself  guided  by  the  glo- 
rious doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  lead  us  back,  through  him,  to  paradise  1 
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DELIVERED  BY  CAPT.  W.  T.  R.  BELL,  OF  CARTERET,  BEFORE  THE  NEWPORT  PEA- 
BODY  institute,  Feb.  22,  1870. 


In  discharging  the  complimentary  trust  which  has  been  assigned  me, 
1  am  desirous,  both  in  the  selection  of  my  subject,  and  in  its  discussion, 
of  acknowledging  the  great  object  which  has  brought  this  large  and  high- 
ly respectable  assemblage  together.  The  day  commemorates  the  birth  of 
the  illustrious  Father  of  his  Country.  All  over  this  broad  land,  the 
shouts  of  congregated  multitudes,  the  display  of  national  emblems,  and 
the  thunderous  report  of  artillery  proclaim  that  enthusiasm  blazes  in 
American  bosoms.  But  it  i3  not  necessary  in  attesting  appreciation  of 
the  spotless  character  of  Washington,  his  life  and  his  services,  that  our  as- 
sembling should  be  marked  by  the  gorgeous  parade  of  military  bands, 
the  deafening  rattle  of  the  drum,  the  exhibition  of  ensigns  or  of  arms,  nor 
the  roar  of  the  deadly  cannon.  These  are  but  the  vain  pomp  and  pa- 
geantry and  display  olheroioorshijp.  The  Sword  has  been  so  frequently 
drawn  in  the  cause  of  error,  and  crimson  drops  of  innocence  made  to 
trickle  from  its  ruthless  blade  ;  the  unfeeling  bayonet  has  been  so  often 
thrust  into  the  bosom  of  Truth,  and  its  gleam  and  glitter  been  the  detest- 
ed symbol  of  heartless  might  and  arbitrary  power  ;  the  muzzles  of  hostile 
guns  have  been  so  often  aimed  at  the  bleeding  bosom  of  Liberty  herself. 
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and  their  discharge  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  tyranny  and 
of  oppression,  that  methinks  it  is  well  that  we    have  adopted  a  d 
less  questionable  manitestion  of  the  feelings  this  great  anniversary 
ens.     The  fame  of  the  truly  great  can  never    depend  upon   mere  military 
glory.     A  nation  should  love  and  venerate  its  heroes;  but  better  than  by 
the  gorgeous  paraphernalia  of  war  ;  better  than    by  huge  piles  of  monu- 
mental marble,  of  granite  or  of  bronze,  is  its  gratitude  displayed  to  T      -  ■ 
whose  lives  have  been  consecrated  to    its    service,  in  the    heed    which  it 
pays  to  their  precepts,  its  emulation  of  their  virtues,  and  its  imitation  of 
their  example. 

If  we  study  the  character  of  the  immortal  Washington  we  shall  find 
that  his  enduring  fame  rests  not  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  military  renown. 
He  was  a  warrior  fortunate  and  great,  it  is  true  ;  but  in  this  respect  he 
was  equalled  if  not  surpassed  by  Alexander  and  Hannibal  and  Caesar — 
names  that  are  no  longer  cherished  in  living  hearts,  and  which  have  been 
embalmed  only  in  the  charnel-house  of  history.  He  waged  no  aggressive 
war  as  did  these  and  Xapoleon;  he  had  only  the  independence  of  his  coun- 
try at  heart,  while  to  have  secured  that  great  blessing  his  great  soul  would 
never  have  allowed  him  to  trample  on  the  rights  or  sacrifice  the  freedom 
of  the  humblest  of  his  fellow  creatures.  And  yet  I  say  his  amaranthine 
ehaplet  was  not  woven  on  the  tented  field.  Washington  ranks  highest 
among  the  benefactors  of  mankind  chiefly  for  the  sacrifices  for  the  gener- 
al good — his  disinterested  and  useful  ministrations  in  the  infant  councils 
of  a  new-born  nation — his  life-long  efforts  to  turn  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  to  intellectual  and  moral  improvement — by  patriotic  appeals 
to  elevate  the  mnds  of  the  masses  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  constitu- 
tional liberty. 

Believing  that  a  heartfelt  interest  in  the  cause  of  Education  has  been  the 
leading  feature  which  has  brought  this  large  and  highly  respectable  assem- 
blage together,  and  surrounded  as  I  knew  I  should  be,  by  those,  who  now 
treading  the  sunny  walks  of  youth,  or  standing  on  the  green  verge  of 
manhood,  will  in  a  few  years  be  entrusted  with  our  institutions  and  the 
destinies  of  our  country,  I  have  selected  for  brief  discussion  an  extract 
from  the  immortal  Farewell  Address  of  him  whose  birth  the  day  com- 
memorates •  ''Promote  as  objects  of  Primary  Importance  Institutions 
for  the  General  Diffusion  of  Knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  character 
of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion  it  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened." 

It  may  be  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  impress  the  fact  that  representa- 
tive governments  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  literature  and  art.  I 
am  aware  that  recent  civil  strife  has  originated  in  many  honest  bosoms 
doubts  as  to  the  superiority  of  popular  governments  over  limited  monar- 
chical forms.  But  we  have  only  to  search  the  pa^es  of  history  to  p  ve 
in  the  language  of  a  great  American  orator,  "that'  whenever  the  light  of 
mind  has  shed  upon  the  records  of  a  nation,  it  has  been  where  the  warmth 
of  free  institutions  gave  life  and  energy  to  the  popular  heart."  The  Bab- 
alonian  and  Memphian  empires  were  the  most  renowned  in  the  ancient 
world.  The  Babylonian  empire  covered  an  area  of  country  blessed  with 
as  many  natural  advantages  as  any  spot  upon   the  surface  of  the  globe. 
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Its  soil  was  rich  to  excess,  while  its  beautiful  river  Euphrates  on  wh 

banks  the  human  race  was  cradled,  bore  the  exultant  ships  to  the  P 
Gulf  opening  up  a  vast  commercial  trade  between  the  northern  aiid 
southern  limits  of  Asia.  When  we  reflect  upon  these  natural  advantages, 
and  this  magnificence  of  outward  display,  we  wonder  why  it  was  that 
this  people  were  without  letters,  and  their  history  to  be'gleaned  only  by 
the  light  which  the  Bible  throws  upon  their  surviving  ruins.  It  was  be- 
cause the  minds  of  its  citizen-slaves  were  dwarfed  and  fettered  and  shack- 
led by  the  despotic  character  of  the  government  ;  because  its  princely 
Nebuchadnezar  plundered  the  world  to  build  up  the  foundations  of  his 
own  throne.  The  only  fragment  of  literature  which  this  mighty  empire 
ever  saw,  was  the  mysterious  hand- writing  upon  the  palace  wall,  which 
the  old  prophet  interpreted  as  the  death  sentence  of  the  drunken  Belshaz- 
zar  ! 

Monumental  ruins  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  show  that  Egypt  was  once 
a  centre  of  civilization.  Long  before  the  time  of  her  Pharoahs,  had  been 
laid  the  foundation  of  her  magnificent  Memphis,  and  her  Thebes  with  its 
hundred  gates.  Her  ancient  glory  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that 
one  of  her  kings  is  said  to  have  had  his  chariot  drawn  by  captive  mon- 
archs.  And  did  not,  yon  ask,  a  nation  that  was  so  mighty  in  political 
power  and  material  wealth,  transmit  to  posterity  no  written  records  of 
its  greatness  and  its  glory.  '  No,  her  kings  and  her  priests  exercised  un- 
limited sway  over  the  minds  of  the  masses,  and  though  her  mechanical 
knowledge  must  have  equaled  if  not  exceeded  anything  known  in  mod- 
ern times,  still  her  only  knowledge  of  letters  must  be  deciphered  from  the 
mysterious  characters  carved  upon  the  marble  pages  of  her  time-defying 
pyramids.  The  Egyptians  knew  how  to  embalm  the  perishing  body  and 
perpetuate  its  form  for  ages,  but  they  discovered  no  means  of  imaging 
forth  the  features  and  making  immortal  the  impressions  of  the  undying 
soul. 

The  Alphabet  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  a  Phoenician,  and  car- 
ried by  Cadmus  into  Greece.  If  the  Phoenicians  were  the  originators  of 
letters^  they  left  to  posterity  no  trace  of  a  written  language.  But  on  the 
classic  shores  of  Greece,  with  her  petty  democracies — under  her  free  po- 
litical institutions,  human  thought  for  the  first  time  clothed  itself  in  the 
God-like  orarb  of  written  lan^uasre.  It  was  here  that  Homer,  a  wander- 
ing  minstrel  whom  seven  Grecian  cities  claimed,  first  touched  the  lyre, 
and  taught  its  trembling  strings  to  lisp  immortal  strains.  It  was  when 
the  masses  of  Athenian  citizens  assembled  daily  in  their  spacious  gymna- 
sia, that  Socrates  proclaimed  a  philosophy  that  seemed  almost  inspired  ; 
and  it  was  before  the  popular  assemblies  of  this  free-governed  land,  that 
Demosthenes  uttered  those  patriotic  appeals,  which  will  live  as  long  as 
impassioned  eloquence  finds  a  lodgment  in  mortal  bosoms.  It  was  a  Gre- 
cian that  first  conjectured  the  movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  it  wras 
"a  barefoot  soldier  of  Athens,"  upon  whose  brain  first  burst  the  concep- 
tion of  one  Supreme,  Omnipotent  God  \  The  Romans  were  the  imita- 
tors of  the  Greeks  in  literature,  arts  and  government,  and  I  need  not  re- 
cal  the  familiar  names  of  their  distinguished  orators,  historians,  and  poets 
to  prove  that  knowledge  was  widely  diffused  under  the   stimulus  of  pop- 
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ular  rule.     If  I  had  time,  I  might    contrastthe    present  beni; 
tion  of  Russia  and  of  Turkey,  with  oar  own  intellectual  advancement,  or 
with  that  of  England,  a  coaniry  which  of  all  approaches  nearest  to 
in  the  form  and  freedom  of  its  government. 

No,  my  friends,  no  matter  how  badly  our  American  system  may  have 
been  administered  under  the  fanaticism  of  party  rule,  we  should  never 
forfeit  our  veneration  for  representative  republican  goverrnnert.  If  we 
have  lost  sight  of  cardinal  principles  ;  if  we  are  deviating  in  our  national 
career  from  the  path  marked  out  for  us  by  Washington  and  his  e 
compeers,  let  us,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  retrace  our  steps,  and  be 
guided  by  the  ancient  landmarks  of  our  fathers. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  granting  that  the  form  of  our  government  is  fa- 
vorable to. literary  growth,  the  necessity  that  exists,  under  our  system 
a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

It  is  the  boast  of  our  institutions  that  every  man  is  made  ua  partner  in 
the  Republic/'  By  frequent  rotation  in  office,  our  readers  areeonstantly 
reminded  that  they  are  but  the  subjects  of  the  people — -chosen  delegates 
to  exercise  for  a  stated  period  public  trusts  ;  that  in  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  their  powers,  they  are  but  the  exponents  of  popular  will.  Time 
and  again,  we  witness  the  anomalous  spectacle  of  a  chief  magistrate  called 
from  among  the  common  masses,  to  exercise  sovereign  control  of  the 
armies  and  navies  of  forty  millions  of  human  souls,  and  to  govern  an  area 
of  country  embracing  every  degree  of  climate  from  the  ice-bound  regions 
of  the  frozen  North,  to  the  fruit-laden  plains  of  the  sun-kissed  South. 
Today,  we  see  him  nominating  and  accrediting  ministers  to  the  courts 
of  every  civilized  realm  of  the  globe — to-morrow,  his  term  ot  office  ex- 
pires by  constitutional  limitations  ; — without  a  murmur  he  doffs  his  Ex- 
ecutive robes,  steps  down  from  the  heights  of  imperial  dignity,  resigns  his 
great  trust  into  the  sovereign  hands  from  which  he  received  it,  and  takes 
his  place  again  as  a  citizen — subject  among  those  whom  a  moment  be- 
fore he  governed.  Here  the  humblest  citizen  votes  for.  the  highest  ruler. 
"Week  after  week,  in  depositing  our  ballots  for  the  officials  of  a  county 
township,  we  exercise  a  power  which  would  have  dethroned  the  proudest 
giant  of  antiquity,  stricken  with  dismay  the  most  absolute  despot  of  Asia, 
or  torn  from  their  imperial  brows  the  diadem  of  the  Caesars  ! 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  force  of  public  opinion  in  our  government. 
Opinion,  my  fellow  citizens,  should  be  the  expression  of  judgment,  and 
proper  judgment  is  the  high  prerogative  of  education  and  intelligence 
only.  I  shall  not  stop  to  question  the  wisdom  of  universal  suffrage — it  is 
not  necessary  to  the  object  I  have  in  view  ;— but  if  the  character  of  our 
institutions,  the  making  and  administering  of  our  laws,  are  to  be  left  to 
the  unrestricted  control  of  the  masses,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  happi- 
ness, for  the  sake  of  individual  security  and  national  advancement,  for  the 
sake  of  honesty  and  of  virtue,  seize  every  means,  cherish  every  opportu- 
nity of  promoting  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

The  world's  history  has  been  written  on  scarlet  pages,  because  in  mo- 
ments of  internal  weakness  and  civil  convulsion,  ignorance  has  been  ele- 
vated to  power,  and  allowed  to  bury  in  one  common  grave  all  that  was 
glorious  and  great.     Rome  was  in  her  decline  before  her  armies  amalga- 
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mated  with  the  Northern  scum,  hut  she  plunged  into  an  everlasting  over- 
throw when  the  Goth  and  the  Vandal  were  seated  on  her  throne-  ! 

My  fellow  citizens,  power  granted  to  ignorance  is  a  sword  given  into 
the  hands  of  a  tyrant !  No  government  is  free  nor  happy  Dor  stable, 
where  knowledge  is  bound  ;  where  laws  are  not  conceived  in  wisdom  and 
executed  with  intelligence ;  where  the  citizen  cannot  appreciate  the  al- 
legiance which  he  owes,  understand  the  choice  which  he  makes,  the  in- 
fluence which  he  exerts,  nor  the  the  power  which  he  wields.  We  may 
shrink  from  admitting  the  fact,  but  it  is  true,  that  rulers  chosen  ly  the 
people,  refect  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  If  official*  are 
corrupt  in  public  station,  it  is  irrefutable  evidence  that  corruption  pre- 
vails among  the  masses  ;  and  if  they  are  incompetent  to  perform  the  high 
trusts  committed  to  their  charge,  it  is  incontrovertible  proof  that  igno- 
rance holds  the  balance  of  power.  When  these  things  are  so,  the  more 
liberty  a  people  have 'the  greater  slaves  they  become.  Honesty  and  in- 
tegrity will  be  objects  of  suspicion  ;  the  law  will  be  used  to  license,  not 
to  punish  crime ;  freedom  will  be  but  another  name  for  licentiousness, 
and  the  government  will  be  a  despotism,  I  care  not  what  it  may  be  called 
nor  under  what  form  administered.  Our  only  hope  is  in  the  education 
and  intelligence  of  the  people. 

Again,  knowledge  should  be  thoroughly  diffused  because  it  is  the  only 
means  by  which  all  talent  can  be  made  available  to  the  public  service. 

In  a  country  with  interests  as  diversified  as  our  own,  ranging  through 
every  grade  of  labor,  enterprise  and  pursuit,  it  is  necessary  that  our  laws 
should  give  equal  and  adequate  protection  to  all,  or  unjust  monopolies 
will  be  created,  and  the  interests  of  one  class  will  be  fostered  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another.  ''The  labor  of  man  is  the  only  real  wealth.7'  Expe- 
rience has  shown  us  that  unless  protection  and  encouragement  be  given 
to  toil,  the  merciless  hands  of  capital  will  plunder  it  of  its  hard-earned 
gains.  How  can  the  laboring  classes  be  secured  in  their  rights  and  rep- 
resented in  their  views  unless  they  supply  the  council-boards  of  the  na- 
tion with  intelligent  men,  selected  from  their  own  ranks  \  No  one  is  so 
well  fitted  to  know  the  wants  of  the  farmer,  as  he  who  has  familiarized 
himself  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ;  and  who  can  understand  the  de- 
mands of  a  mechanical  pursuit,  unless  it  be  one  who  has  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  trade?  vVThen  God  gave  man  the  earth  to  subdue  and 
replenish,  he  meant  to  dignity  its  culture  ;  and  when  he  imbedded  the 
crude  material  in  the  mountain-bosom,  he  vouchsafed  His  smiles  to  the 
enterprise  that  brings  it  forth,  and  the  skill  that  should  fashion  it  into 
beauty  and  usefulness.  But  here  as  elsewhere,  there  has  ever  been  a 
curse  upon  labor.  Society  is  so  self-conceited  and  so  falsely  constituted, 
as  to  sneer  at  the  honest,  hardworking  farmer,  and  turn  away  its  face 
from  the  industrious  mechanic.  It  will  never  be  otherwise,  until  labor 
becomes  intellectually  self-sustaining — until  in  the  Senate  halls  of  our 
government,  educated  farmers  and  mechanics  defend  with  their  learning 
the  dignity  of  their  occupations.  Educate  the  masses,  and  labor  will  no 
longer  groan  under  the  weight  of  oppressive  burdens  ;  no  longer  will 
muscled  arms  and  skilful  hands  be  tributary  to  public  plunderer.-  ;  but 
from  every  hill-side   in  our  land  will  rise  up ''dauntless  Ilampdens"  to 
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peril  their  lives  sooner  than  pay  an  unjust  tax,  though  it  amount  in  the 
aggregate  to  but  twenty  shillings  ! 

Another  reason  why  a  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  essential  is,  that  it  will 
arouse  dormant  genius  to  an  application  of  its  powers. 

Nature  has  not  equalized  her  gifts.  I  do  not  believe  in  an  equality 
either  of  races  or  of  individuals.  But  man  is  to  a  very  great  extent  a  crea- 
ture of  circumstances,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  Unit  any  one,  no  i 
ter  how  richly  endowed  with  natural  advantages,  will  achieve  any  very 
great  distinction,  when  all  the  ordinary  cultivations  are  withheld.  The 
primary  difference  between  the  large,  luscious  apple,  and  the  dwarfed 
and  scrawny  fruitage  of  the  sour  crab  tree  is,  that  the  one  is  neglected, 
while  the  other  has  been  transplanted,  improved,  and  nurtured.  They 
are  identical  in  species  ;  but  the  latter  is  left  to  propagate  its  sickly  exis- 
tence amid  the  gloom  and  withering  shade  of  its  native  forests  ;  while 
the  other  has  been  made  the  object  of  assiduous  care,  placed  where  it 
would  be  quickened  into  life  by  the  awakening  warmth  of  Spring,  re- 
freshed by  the  showers  of  Summer,  and  matured  by  the  mellow  sunlight 
of  Autumn.     The  same  is  true  of  minds. 

There  are  no  "self-made  men."  The  term  is  applied  to  those  who,  by 
energy  and  ambition,  have  turned  to  an  unexpected  account  the  meagre 
advantages  placed  at  their  disposal.  It  is,  indeed,  truly  wonderful  to 
reflect  upon  how  much  the  world  owes  to  the  struggle  of  genius  against 
the  untoward  circumstances  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  If  we  trace 
out  the  history  of  the  induc.ive  sciences  we  tind  that  those  who  have  doue 
most  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  thought,  and  enrich  the  treasury  of  human 
knowledge,  were  not  nursed  at  the  bosom  of  luxury,  nor  rocked  in  the 
cradle  of  comfort.  Trained  in  the  severe  school  of  poverty,  inured  to  pri- 
vation and  toil,  they  devoted  their  energies  to  self-improvement,  embraced 
every  chance  means  of  culture,  judiciously  applied  every  advantage,  and 
and  thus,  by  slow,  steady  progress,  scaled  the  dizzy  heights  of  fame. 

How  do  we  know  in  the  bosom  of  what  boy  is  hidden  the  Promethean 
spark  ?  Do  we  not  find  that  he  is  raised  as  frequently  in  the  miserable 
hovel,  hidden  in  the  secluded  valley,  as  reared  within  the  frescoed  walls 
of  the  imposing  palace  !  When  we  have  placed  the  means  of  intellectual 
improvement  within  the  reach  of  the  humble  and  lowly,  and  marked  the 
astonishing  results,  we  can  then  conceive  of  what  might  have  been  the  ca- 
rear  of  thousands  that  now  fill  unnoticed  graves ! 

One  of  the  first  means  of  enlightening  the  masses  is,  to  establish  and 
promote  a  thorough  system  of  primary  schools.  Let  me  congratulate  you, 
my  friends  of  Newport  and  vicinity,  upon  the  interest  you  have  recently 
displayed  in  this  regard.  You  have  established  in  your  village,  a  school 
which  is  an  honor  to  yourselves,  and  a  credtt  to  the  community.  1  our 
star  has  risen  on  the  horizon  :  let  me  hope  its  radiant  beams  but  herald 
the  dawn  of  the  approaching  morn,  and  will  melt  into  the  gorgeous 
brightness  of  noon  day  splendor.  You  have  entrusted  the  management 
and  control  of  your  school  to  one*  in  whose  praise  of  head  and  heart  I 
am  proud  to  speak.     An  intimacy  as  close  as  that  of  a  brother,  warrants 

*Capt.  J.  Henry  Tolson. 
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me  in  asserting,  in  unqualified  terms,  that  he  is  deeply  deserving  of  your 
confidence,  and  eminently  worthy  of  your  love.  Let  me  beg,  in  his  behalf, 
that  you  withhold  not  from  him  that  generous  encouragement  and  -up- 
port,  without  which  every  effort  of  his  will  be  powerless  for  good.  Pa- 
tience and  sacrifice  are  necessary  to  the  success  of  every  great  undertak- 
ing. Unanimity  may  scarcely  be  expected  among  any  people  in  t\ya  pur- 
suit of  any  object.  But  opposition  should  never  deter  usfrom  our  ^frVts 
to  eradicate  error  and  establish  truth.  Education  enables  us  to  ascertain 
truth  and  correct  error.  Every  truth  ascertained,  increases  the  means  of 
happiness,  and  every  error  corrected  lessons  the  chances  of  misery. 

When  I  look  upon  these  youthful  faces,  feeling  that  they  are  the  per- 
sonification of  your  future  hopes,  and  reflect  that  in  a  few  years  you  will 
have  passed  from  the  stage  of  life,  leaving  them  to  become  stirring  actors 
in  Time's  changing  drama,  I  dare  believe  that  tin's  appeal,  because 
made  in  their  behalf,  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain.  Will  you  not 
cherish  your  village  school  ?  It  may  cost  you  pecuniary  sacrifice  ;  hut 
who  c:tn  estimate  the  real  benefits  of  educational  investment  ?  You  may 
toil  through  long  years  to  amass  the  flittering  gold, — you  may  deny 
yourselves  every  decent  privilege  or  comfort,  in  order  to  accumulate 
riches  for  your  children,  but,  after  all,  you  know  not  whether  you  shall 
transmit  them  a  blessing  or  a  curse  !  But  how  could  you  begin  to  calcu- 
late the  untold  worth  of  knowledge  !  You  would  have  to  reckon  that 
exquisite  delight  not  only  of  reading  God's  messages  of  love  traced  by  His 
own  Omniscient  hand  on  Nature's  universal  page,  but  you  would  be 
obliged  to  remember  that  in  training  the  mind,  you  are  educating  it  for 
immortality.  You  would  have  to  measure  and  appraise  the  awakened 
sensibilities  of  the  enlightened  soul,  not  only  through  every  moment  of 
time,  but  you  must  add  to  the  estimate,  all  the  untold  joys  of  a  higher 
spiritual  existence  throughout  the  countless  ages  of  eternity  ! 

I  often  think  of  the  great  world-known  hero,  the  peerless  Lee.  He  is 
himself  the  highest  example  of  his  own  farewell  words  to  the  officers  of 
his  staff:  "Human  virtue  ought  at  least  to  be  equal  to  human  calamity.'' 
He  was  indeed  noble,  when  at  the  head  of  charging  squadrons  he  led 
Southern  valor  on  to  fruitless  victory.  But,  .then,  when  the  battle  was 
over,  thousands  of  dauntless  hearts  lay  cold  and  lifeless  on  the  bloody 
field,  never  to  follow  him  again.  But  noble  is  he  now,  as  President  of  a 
Collegiate  institution  of  learning,  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  sending  out  year 
after  year,  hundreds  of  promising  young  men,  armed  with  weapons  of 
Socratic  mould,  to  the  ''crowning  and  bloodless  victories  of  peace."'  And 
when  the  monuments  that  future  generations  shall  be  proud  to  erect  to 
his  memory  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust,  the  influence  which  he  is  ex- 
erting now  will  "still  live,"  and  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  land  which  he 
loved,  lifting  it  out  of  its  tribulation  up  to  greatness  and  glory. 

Now  is  the  time,  fellow-citizens,  for  individual  enterpri-e  and. effort  in 
educational  behalf.  Our  mother  State  stricken  down  by  the  hand  of  pub- 
lic plunderers  and  stripped  of  every  resource,  is  unable  to  contribute 
much  towards  the  education  of  her  children.  All  honor  to  the  memory 
of  that  great  and  good  man,  by  whose  magnificent  charity  to  a  bankrupt 
people,  you  are  enabled,  partly,  to  sustain  your  school.     In  this  hour  of 
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public  distress  and  despondency,  let  us  each  resolve  in  word  and  deed  to 
acquit  ourselves  manfully  of  our  responsibilities  in  this  regard  ;  and  thus, 
sooner  than  in  any  other  way,  make  New  North  Carolina  what  Old 
North  Carolina  was  ! 


EDITORIAL. 

o:-:-:o 

CHILDHOOD. 


The  great  contemplative  poet,  Wordsworth,  declares  wisely,  that* 

''The  child  is  father  of  the  man." 

He  borrowed  the  idea  from  a  still  greater  poet,  Milton,  who  before 
him  said,  that 

"Childhood  shows  the  man, 
As  morning  shows  the  day." 

The  most  important  part  of  existence  is  in  the  days  of  childhood  and 
early  youth.  Then  it  is  that  the  essential  habits  are  formed,  the  turning 
period  is  reached,  and  such  impressions  are  made  on  the  mind  and  heart 
as  are  ineffaceable.  In  all  after  life  it  will  be  found  that  those  impres- 
sions are  really  interwoven  into  the  very  woof  and  texture  of  the  soul, 
forever  weilding  a  certain  power  and  shaping  and  coloring  the  whole 
man.  How  very  important,  then,  that  the  period  of  childhood  should  be 
wisely  directed  and  sedulously  guarded  !  How  very  important  that  the 
seeds  then  sown  should  be  such  as  will  bring  forth  only  virtuous  deeds 
and  principles  !  How  vastly  necessary  that  the  example  we  set  before 
them  is  of  such  an  unexceptionable  sort — so  prudent,so  truthful,  so  just,  so 
virtuous,  that  no  detriment  to  their  young  natures  can  be  sustained  by 
copying  from  us.  In  childhood  the  mind  is  not  more  active  to  acquire 
knowledge  than  the  soul  is  to  receive  impressions.  It  is  true  of  the  child 
then,  as  an  old  English  .bishop,  Earle,  has  said  :  "His  soul  is  yet  a  white 
paper  unscribbled  with  the  observations  of  the  world,  wherewith  at  length 
it  becomes  a  blurred  note-book."  How  soon  the  evil  in  the  world  be- 
gins to  corrupt  his  better  nature  and  to  stain  his  mind  ! 

"Just  as  the  t\v:_-  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined," 

is  one  of  the  true  sayings  of  Alexander  Pope  that  have  passed  into  the 
common-place  maxims  of  the  language.     As  you  train  and  develope  the 
{  child  so  will  be  to  a  very  great  extent  its  future  career. 
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We  have  seen  shrubbery,  and  even  trees,  assuming  the  shape  designed 
by  the  patient  and  skilled  hands  of  the  gardener.  So  the  mind  and  moral 
nature  of  the  child  may  be  led  to  assume  the  color  and  form  that  the 
training  hand  of  mother  or  teacher  would  give  it.  But  it  is  only  when 
trees  and  shrubbery  are  young  that  they  can  be  thus  trained  and  fashion- 
ed. So  it  is  with  the  young.  Their  natures  are  flexible  and  easily  yield- 
ing, and  they  can  be  as  conveniently  led  into  vice  as  into  the  ways  of 
virtue  and  modesty.  The  health  and  vigor  of  the  mind,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  moral  sentiments,  owe  their  proper  development  to  early  educa- 
tion.    Says  a  distinguished  divine: 

"The  process  of  education  begins  at  the  earliest  dawning  of  the  intel- 
lect. It  levies  a  contribution  upon  all  events,  things  and  circumstances 
that  come  within  the  horizon  of  the  infant,  child,  youth  and  man — from 
the  cradle  to  the  coffin.  The  child  is  not  put  into  the  hands  of  parents 
alone.  It  Is  not  burn  to  hear  but  a  few  voices.  It  is  brought  at  birth 
into  a  vast,  we  may  say,  an  infinite  school.  The  universe  is  charged  with 
the  office  of  its  education.  Innumerable  voices  come  to  it  from  all  that 
it  meets,  sees  and  feels.  It  is  not  confined  to  a  few  books  anxiously  se- 
"jcted  for  it  by  parental  care.  Nature,  society,  experience,  are  volumes 
opened  everywhere  and  perpetually  before  its  eyes.  It  takes  lessons  from 
every  object  within  the  sphere  of  its  senses  and  its  activity,  from  the  sun 
and  stars,  from  the  flowers  of  Spring  and  the  fruits  of  Autumn,  from 
every  .associate,  from  every  smiling  and  frowning  countenance,  from  the 
pursuits,  trades,  professions  in  the  community  in  which  it  moves,  from 
its  plays,  friendships  and  dislikes,  from  the  varieties  of  human  character, 
and  from  the  consequences  of  its  actions.  All  these  and  more  than  these, 
are  appointed  to  teach,  awaken,  develop  the  mind  of  the  child.  It  is 
plunged  amid  friendly  and  hostile  influences,  to  grow,  by  co-operating 
with  the  first,  and  by  resisting  the  last.  The  circumstances  in  which  we 
are  placed,  form,  indeed,  a  most  important  school." 

These  are  striking  thoughts,  from  the  fertile  brain  of  thelate  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  and  they  are  as  true  as  striking.  When  wax  is  placed  before  the 
fire,  or  is  sharply  heated,  it  will  readily  receive  the  impress  of  any  stamp. 
So  with  the  ehild's  mind — it  is  pliant  and  soft,  and  will  easily  yield  to 
whatever  Impressions  are  placed  upon  it.  How  very  cautious  we  should 
ever  be  as  to  the  character  of  the  mental  and  moral  impressions  which 
are  made  upon  the  ductile  mind  of  youth. 

The  arreients  understood  this  perhaps  quite  as  well  as  most  parents  of 
the  present  daw  Qcintilian,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  tells  us,  that  the 
Roman  child  was  not  given  in  charge  to  a  hired  nurse,  "but  was  brought 
up  in  the  hip  and  bosom  of  the  mother,"  and,  he  adds,  that  one  of  the 
crowning  virtues  of  a  wife  was  her  ability  uto  keep  the  house,  and  to  at- 
tend the  children."     He  says  the  mother's  watch-care  did  not  content  it- 
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self  with  having  an  eye  "only  on  their  instruction,  and  the  bn  in<  --  that 
they  were  to  follow,  but  with  an  equal  modesty  and  gravity,  she  regula- 
tedtfyeir  very  divertisementsand  recreations. ?'  He  ppeoially  mentions 
the  pleasing  example  of  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Ghachi;  of  Aurelia, 
mother  of  the  great  Julius;  and  of  Attica,  the  mother  of  Cai  -'. ;:  Au- 
gustus. He  says  by  such  a  course,  the  mind  is  "preferred  in  its  prirai. 
tive  innocence  and  integrity,  and  not  debauched  by  ill  custom  or  ill  ex- 
ample." 

We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  copy  these  judicious  utterances 
from  a  celebrated  pagan,  that  we  may  be  prompted  to  surpass  the  an- 
cients in  our  devotion  to  the  wise  instruction  of  children.  Surely,  with 
our  boasted  civilization,  we  will  not  agree  to  be  surpassed  by  Roman 
mothers  in  their  devotion  to  the  true  interests  of  children,  nor  by  Roman 
instructors  in  their  judicious  management  of  the  young  ! 

We  cannot,  with  these  general  remarks,  agree  to  lay  clown  our  pen,  un- 
til we  have  given  expression  to  two  or  three  more  points  that  need  con- 
sideration.    We  would  caution  those  having  charge  of  children, 

1.  Not  to  teach  them  too  much.  There  is  danger  sometimes  of  resort- 
ing to  the  cramming  system,  which  is  alike  unwise  and  unprofitable. 
"Whenever  we  read  of  prodigies  among  the  little  ones  we  feel  sorrowfuL 
Precocity  does  not  always  promise  great  after-success  or  usefulness.  Chil- 
dren require  exercise  and  amusements,  and  study  too  long  indulged  is  al- 
most certain  to  prove  injurious  in  the  end  to  both  mind  and  body.  IIoe- 
ace  Mann,  himself  an  eminent  educator,  remarks  : 

"In  trying  to  teach  children  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time,  they  are 
treated  not  as  though  the  race  they  were  to  run  was  for  life,  but  simply 
a  three-mile  heat-" 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  mistake  for  teachers  to  require  too  much  of 
their  youngest  pupils.  We  would  say  on  this  point,  whatever  you  do,  do 
not  cram. 

2.  Do  all  you  can  possibly  to  contribute  to  the  pleasures  of  the  little 
members  of  society  and  the  school.  It  is  impossible  in  this  life  that  there 
should  be  a  painless  childhood ;  but  there  may  be  a  highly  pleased  and 
joyful  one.  We  should  do  nothing  to  chill  the  natural  glee  of  the  heart 
or  to  cramp  the  young  life  growing  and  bursting  into  a  wider  and,  in 
some  sense,  higher  existence.  Who  can  read  the  history  of  the  boyish 
days  of  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill  without  a  shudder  \  It  is  one  of  the 
saddest  records  ever  penned,  although  he  was  the  son  of  a  highly  educa- 
ted and  able  father.  His  life  was  perverted  and  rendered  wholly  unnat- 
ural by  the  stern  parent  who  would  have  his  boy  reading  the  Greek  tra- 
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gedies  when  be  ought  to  have  been  trundling  hoops  and  playing  ball  or 
marbles.  The  man  who  can  so  shut  himself  up  within  his  own  narrow 
shell  as  to  be  heedless  of  the  pursuits  of  children — their  wild  glee  and 
their  sudden  gravity,  "their  archness  and  their  artlessness,  their  spirit 
and  their  shyness,*'  their  sensitiveness,  their  sweet  and  holy  innocence,  is 
rather  to  be  pitied  than  to  be  censured,  for  lie  either  seliishly  withdraws 
himself  from  scenes  that  would  enliven  his  own  heavy  heart,  or  it  has 
been  denied  him  to  feel  some  of  the  dearest  and  most  engaging  pleasures 
of  human  existence.  The  gentle  and  genial  Charles  Lamb  felt  this  when 
he  so  tenderly  asked  :  "Is  the  world  all  grown  up  ?  Is  childhood  dead  \ 
Or  is  there  not  in  the  bosom  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  some  of  the  child's 
heart  left,  to  respond  to  its  earliest  enchantments  V  Well  then  may  we 
all  exclaim,  God  bless  the  man  who  contributes  one  joy  to  childhood's 
young  heart,  and  helps  "the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel  and 
shining  morning  face,"  to  learn  one  truth  gladly,  or  to  make  one  step  on 
the  road  to  learning  with  a  bounding,  happy  heart !  Ah,  teacher,  whether 
ve  be  parent  or  school-master,  thou  hast  a  great  responsibility  resting 
upon  thee,  for  a  human  life  hast  fallen  into  thy  hands  to  be  moulded  and 
guided  !  See  to  it,  that  thou  doest  the  \rork  tenderly,  lovingly,  wisely, 
kindly.  Crush  not  the  young  heart,  but  make  it  glad  and  joyful  and 
sing  like  a  bird  in  its  native  air. 

Within  a  generation  a  great  stride  has  been  taken  in  the  right  direc- 
tion concerning  the  education  of  children.  Thirty  years  a<xo  children 
were  generally  treated  as  nuisances  about  the  household,  and  parents 
were  extremely  careful  to  check  every  ebullition  of  feeling,  every  out- 
burst of  genuine  human  nature.  It  was  a  discipline  at  once  sharp  and 
repressing,  and  many  a  noble  hearted  boy  has  gone  sorrowfully  to  his 
littte  bed  because  he  had  no  one  to  pity  him,  no  one  to  sympathize  with 
him,  no  one  to  understand  and  love  him.  There  have  been  parents  who 
regarded  toys  as  the  tools  of  Satan,  picture  books  a3  painted  lies,  and  the 
innocent  sports  of  childhood  as  the  outcroppings  of  a  vicious  and  depraved 
nature.  The  judicious  editor  of  the  Chicago  Standard,  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial, says  pertinently  : 

"The  child  of  this  present  period  is  in  many  respects  a  favored  being. 
When  one  considers  how  many  bus}7  hands  are  working,  every  day.  in 
how  many  branches  of  curious  industry,  just  for,  the  benefit  of  the  child  ; 
what  hundreds  of  thousands  of  capital  are  devoted  to  the  creation  of 
things  meant  to  minister  either  to  the  pleasure  or  the  advantage  of  chil- 
dren, and  how,  in  some  of  these  branches  of  industry,  what  is  devoted  to 
the  children  is  found  to  yield  even  larger  and  more  certain  pecuniary  re- 
turns, than  what  is  intended  for  the  grown  people — in  noting  these  tilings 
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one  is  tempted  to  find  in  them,   and   in   application  to  all  these  rarities 
of  human  art  and  enterprise,  an  interpretation  for  the  words  of  prophecy  : 
"A  little  child  shall  lead  them.''     Add  to  this,  systems  of  public  B< 
efforts  at  improvement  in  methods  of  teaching  and  the  hooks  from  \v] 
the  rudiments  of  learning  shall  be  gained,  the  consecration  of  some  of  the 
world's  best  talent  to  the  production  of  children's  literature,  and,  crown- 
ing all  with  the  Sunday-school  provisions  and  appliances,  now  well-nigh 
foremost  in  the  several  departments  of  Christian  enterprise,  we 
fail  to  see  what  an  important  element  in  the  life  of  the  period  the  child- 
life  has  become." 

We  would  not  intimate  by  what  we  have  said  that  all  parents  nowa- 
days are  wise  and  kindly,  and  that  every  household  where  dear  lit 
children  are  found  is  the  abode  of  peace  and  love.  Would  to  God  it 
were  so  !  We  recognize  the  defects  and  dangers  in  the  present  system, 
and  it  is  well  enough  to  avoid  them.  The  tendency  of  our  system  is  to 
develope  children  too  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  manhood— to  make  them 
irreverent,  and  rebellious,  and  impudent,  and  conceited,  and  consequen- 
tial, and  restless.  Thackkray.  in  his  capital  lecture  on  "Wit  and  Hu- 
mor," speaks  of  certain  "young  Americas"  who  issue  "their  declaration  of 
independence  before  they  can  read  it."  That,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
the  tendency,  and  teachers  should  guard  against  it  as  far  as  possible.  We 
do  not  believe  in  too  much  recreation  any  more  than  in  too  much  study. 
There  is  a  wise  mean  that  may  be  observed  and  practiced.  We  cannot 
do  better  than  to  quote  another  paragraph  from  the  same  intelligent  wri- 
ter which  is  particularly  appropriate  and  wise  : 

"Perhaps  we  shall  not  err  in  stating  that  society  has  now  reached  a 
point  where  there  is  occasion  to  carefully  watch  and  guide  the  operation 
of  its  own  greatly  improved  appliances  for  the  education  and  develop- 
ment of  children.  Too  many  books  are  read  by  them,  unless  they  can  be 
made  much  better  than  they  are.  There  is  danger  that  the  young  schol- 
ar shall  come  to  claim  it  as  a  right  that  learning  be  made  a  lure  rather 
than  an  achievement,  and  that  he  shall  esteem  the  difficulties  of  acquisi- 
tion an  injury  to  be  resented,  rather  than  a  noble  task  to  be  achieved. 
Made  conscious  of  his  importance  by  the  manifest  ministry  of  so  many  to 
his  pleasure  or  his  comfort,  he  may  acquire  it  as  a  fixed  impression  that 
to  him  belongs  the  right  of  rule  in  the  house  and  the  right  of  way  in  the 
street.  A  polite  child  may  become  so  rare  as  to  become  a  curiosity,  and 
and  concessions  on  public  occasions  to  the  aged  or  infirm  attract  atten- 
tion as  something  to  be  wondered  at.  These  things  could  be  of  no  good 
augury,  and  so  iar  as  they  already  exist,  they  suggest  a  lesson  and  a  war- 
ning to  those  who  have  in  charge  the  child  of  the  period." 

There  are  two  ideas  we  must  mention  in  concluding  our  remarks  on 
children.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  how  very  imaginative  children 
are  \  They  see  everything  through  a  highly  colored  medium.  Their 
feelings  are  so  intense,  their  imagination  so  active,  that  the  little  world 
in  which  they  live  is  unreal.  Like  a  poet,  they  have  the  singular  power 
of  lifting  everything  out  of  the  hazy  surroundings  of  earth,  and  investing 
even  the  most  trivial  objects  with  the  hues  and  forms  of  the  ideal  and 
picturesque.     We  believe  every  bright  child  is  an   artist  in  that  sense. 
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Lamb  understood  this  ;  hence,  he  says,  "While  childhood,  and  while 
dreams,  reducing  childhood,  shall  be  left,  imagination  shall  not  have 
spread  her  holy  wings  totally  to  fly  the  earth." 

Another  thought.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  children  of  all  people, 
are  the  closest,  minutest  observers  \  How  quickly  they  discover  resem- 
blances !  How  soon  they  penetrate  deception,  and  recognize  evil  and  re- 
pliant natures  !  How  confiding  and  affectionate  they  are  to  those  who 
treat  them  kindly  and  considerately  and  enter  with  genuine  zest  into 
their  sports  and  employments  !  How  long  they  remember  slights  and 
harshness  !  They  are  not  forgetful  of  favors,  and  always  remember  glad- 
ly those  who  have  bestowed  gifts  upon  them.  The  pious  Fenelon,  who 
was  a  close  observer,  writes  : 

"Children  are  very  nice  observers,  and  they  will  often  perceive  your 
slightest  defects.  In  general,  those  who  govern  children  forgive  nothing 
in  them,  out  everything  in  themselves." 

Another  writer  of  still  greater  eminence  has  given  a  similar  testimony. 
Goethe  remarks,  that  "children  like  dogs,  have  so  sharp  and  fine  a  scent, 
that  they  detect  and  hunt  out  everything — the  bad  before  all  the  rest." 
Those  whose  province  it  is  to  instruct  children  cannot  be  two  circum- 
spect in  their  conduct.  Keen  observers  are  looking  upon  them,  and  eve- 
ry ungracious  or  unjust  act,  every  idle  or  hasty  word,  every  manifesta- 
tion of  spite  or  anger  will  be  quickly  seen  and  treasured  up.  Remem- 
ber what  God  says — "Be  not  bitter  against  them." 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  space  we  have  occupied  in  thus  discours- 
ing of  childhood,  its  joys  and  its  temptations,  its  virtues  and  its  defects. 
We  only  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  say  something  that  would 
deepen  the  idea  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  make  them 
appreciate  more  fully  the  character  of  children — their  griefs  and  pleas- 
ures, their  acute  sensitiveness,  and  perception,  their  impressableness  and 
innocency.  They  are  too  important  characters  in  life's  ever  changing 
drama  to  be  disregarded  or  neglected.  In  the  little  children  are  the  em- 
bryo statesmen  and  philosophers,  poets  and  divines  ;  and  the  matrons 
who  are  to  dignify  and  gladden  the  arid  tracks  of  human  existence,  mak- 
ing home  happy  and  lite  endurable.  Well  it  will  be,  if  every  teacher 
can  speak  with  truth,  as  was  remarked  by  one  who  may  be  said  to  have 
possessed  the  rarest  faculty  of  portraying  children  yet  given  to  man,  and 
who  wrote  of  them  with  such  wondrous  beauty  and  pathos — "I  love  these 
little  people  ;  and  it  is  not  a  slight  thing  when  they,  who  are  so  fresh 
from  God,  love  us." 

:o: 

AN  ADMIRABLE  ADDRESS. 


We  cannot  withhold  our  hearty  praise  of  the  literary  address  of  Capt. 
Wr.  T.  E.  Bell.  It  is  an  excellent  performance  throughout — thoughtful, 
tasteful,  judicious  and  scholarly.  The  reader  will  be  pleased  with  the 
graceful  flow  of  the  diction,  and  the  evidences  of  no  mean  literary  skill. 
The  author  is  a  young  gentleman  of  decided  ability,  and  is  a  member-elect 
to  the  next  Legislature.  K. 
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DEDICATION. 

To  the  Memory  of  the  Lamented  Dead,  who  laid  down  their  lives  in 
defence  of  the  cause  for  which  Lee  fought,  and  Jackson  died  ;  and  to 
their  surviving  Widows  and  Orphans,  this  volume  is  respectfully  dedica- 
ted by  the  '  Acta  on. 
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PEEFACE. 


The  Author  deetnsit  superfluous  to  oner  an  apology  for  presenting  his 
work  before  the  public.  lie  has  only  exercised  a  right  which  is  com- 
mon with  others  ;  and  lays  no  claim  to  superior  qualifications  for  the 
task  undertaken. 

Having  been  connected  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  nearly 
three  years  ;— having  been  present  during  that  time  at  many  battles  and 
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engagements,  and  being  an  eye-witness  of  the  gallantry,  the  sufferings, 
and  heroic  fortitude  of  the  brave  men  who  went  forth  to  the  field  as  the 
defenders  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  having  kept  a  diarv  of  events  a3 
they  transpired,  and  as  he  understood  them, — these  constitute  the  princi- 
pal advantages,  if  such  he  have,  for  preparing  the  present  volume  upon 
the  subject. 

Although  he  had  written  much  duriDg  the  war  in  relation  to  transpir- 
ing events,  yet  it  was  done  with  no  intention  of  embodying  any  portion 
of  it  in  the  form  of  a  book.  After  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had 
laid  down  its  arms  at  Appomattox,  several  of  its  officers  whose  friend- 
ship he  had  shared,  and  for  whom  he  entertains  the  kindest  regard,  solic- 
ited him  to  compile,  and  publish  a  volume  of  memoirs  upon  the  subject 
of  the  bloody  struggle  through  which  we  had  passed.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  work  was  undertaken,  and  prosecuted  to  a  consummation 
at  hours  of  leisure  only.  Many  difficulties  have  presented  themselves  in 
these  labors.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  but  few  official  reports 
of  battles  were  given  to  the  public.  Yet  the  newspapers  teemed  with 
statements,  made  by  different  writers  ;  and  statement  conflicting  with 
statement,  some  of  them  I  knew  as  au  eye-witness  to  be  incorrect  ;  hence 
I  have  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  reach  a  satisfactory  solution  of  facts 
in  such  cases. 

The  writer  lays  no  claim  to  infalibility.  He  has  only  labored  to  place 
truth  upon  record  .is  he  understood  it,  from  the  best  researches  and  com- 
parisons he  has  been  able  to  make.  If  under  these  circumstances,  any 
apparent  injustice  should  seem  to  be  done  to  any  troops,  or  portion  of 
troops,  none  will  regret  it  more  than  the  writer.  In  the  dreadful  strug- 
gle through  which  our  country  has  passed,  the  gallant  spirits  who  afford- 
ed to  the  world  such  illustrious  exhibitions  of  heroic  daring,  by  feats  of 
arms,  un  surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  defence  of  constitutional 
liberty,  *ost  all  but  their  honor.  This  is  the  Soldier's  sacred  and  noblest 
heritage.  Wicked  indeed  would  be  that  hand  that  would  rob  the  noble 
brave  of  that  which  is  so  dear  to  his  heart  !  This  is  a  rich  and  noble 
legacy  that  will  descend  bright  and  undimmed,  to  the  latest  posterity  of 
those  illustrious  patriots  who  so  gallantly  struggled  and  suffered  in  de- 
fence of  the  political  heritage  left  them  by  their  fathers. 

The  animus  or  spirit  of  the  work  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  captious  readers.  If  many  things  of  an  unpleasant  character  are 
placed  upon  record,  it  is  that  the  record  may  present  a  true  and  faithful 
narrative  as  understood  by  the  author  ;  and  in  so  doing  he  has  labored 
to  present  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  the  true  spirit  that  actuated  and 
was  manifested  by  the  two  belligerent  powers  during  the  war.  That  two 
separate  governments  did  exist,  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  hon- 
estly believed  ;  with  such  a  belief  they  thought,  spake  and  acted  ;  hence 
in  these  pages  words  and  phrases,  in  common  use  among  the  Confederate 
troops,  and  applied  to  the  Federal  Government  and  its  forces  are  used. 
The  Southern  Soldier  will  readily  understand  them.  If  the  Confederate 
States  failed  to  achieve  their  independence  they  have  at  least  won  a  na- 
tionality in  history  which  will  endure  to  the  latest  ages. 

The  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  the  subject  is  treated  as  a  revolu. 
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lion  in  its  results  ;  as  these  results  bare  produced  a  great  and  radical 
change  in  the  government  of  our  country.  The  Federal  Constitution  has 
been  outraged  by  a  violation  of  some  of  its  most  sacred  provisions.  The 
prerogatives  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  have  been  encroached  upon  by  leg- 
islative enactments,  and  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary  has  been  un- 
dermined. Constitutions,  or  amendments  to  Constitutions  have  been 
dictated  to  States  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  will  of  the  Federal 
Congress  has  thus  become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Hence,  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  country  through  the  manipulations  of  a  Congress,  in  which 
many  of  the  States  were  denied  representation,  has  assumed  a  form  far 
-different  from  that  noble  structure  reared  by  our  political  forefathers. 

It  is  proper  for  me  here,  to  make  my  profound  acknowledgments  to  the 
several  officers  of  the  late  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  who  have  afforded 
me  much  valuable  assistance  in  thi3  compilation,  by  furnishing  me  for 
the  work  sketches  of  battles  and  engagements  in  which  they  bore  an  hon- 
orable part.  John  Paris. 

Enfield,  N.  C,  1868. 
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The  history  of  nations  is  a  history  of  revolutions,  bloodshed  and  wars. 
Political  convulsions  and  changes  have  been  common  to  all.  The  United 
States,  though  possessed  of  a  government,  the  work  of  some  of  the  wisest 
Statesmen  the  world  has  produced,  and  who  by  their  wisdom  had  ar- 
ranged it  after  the  republican  model,  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
That  government  was  wisely  adapted  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people;  and  when  justly  and  faithfully  administered,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  design,  peace  reigned  and  properity  prevailed.  But 
in  process  of  time,  sectional  interests,  party  feeling  and  fanatical  ambition 
sprung  up,  and  began  the  work  of  mischief  and  disunion.  Four  years  of 
/  civil  war,  the  worst  perhaps  that  ever  cursed  the  earth,  ensued.     The 

i  children  of  the  coming  generation  may  ask,  why  was  all  this  ? 

The  writer  of  these  notes  proposes  to  place  upon  record  a  few  brief 
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statements  and  arguments  in  the  form  of  a  reply.  When  our  forefathers 
emerged  from  the  revolutionary  struggle  with  Great  Britain,  which  be- 
gan in  1775  and  terminated  in  17S2,  they  proceeded  to  form  and  estab- 
lish a  government  which  should  have  for  its  object  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  all  the  governed.  To  accomplish  this  work,  a  convention  of 
delegates  from  the  thirteen  States  met  in  the  city  ot  Philadelphia  in 
1787,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  Constitution.  These  delegates  met 
as  the  representatives  of  sovereign  States.  In  this  capacity  they  were 
already  united  by  "Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union.*'  The 
second  article  of  this  confederation  reads  in  these  words  :  '"Each  State  re- 
tains its  sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence,  and  every  power,  juris- 
diction and  right  which  is  not  by  the  confederation  expressly  delegated 
to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled."  The  Convention  of  1787, 
which  had  the  immortal  Washington  for  its  President,  drew  up  and  sent 
to  the  several  States  for  ratification,  a  Constitution,  to  which  the  follow- 
ing preamble  was  affixed  :  *'  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  or- 
der to  form  a  more  permanent  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.'* 
This  preamble,  which  points  out  the  design  af  the  Constitution,  declares 
indeed  that  a  more  perfect  union  was  its  object;  but  neither  it,  nor  any 
article  of  the  Constitution  itself,  conveys  the  idea  that  any  State,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  same,  would  part  from  its  character  for  sovereignty.  On 
the  contrary,  the  10th  Article,  "in  addition  to,  and  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,"  as  proposed  by  Congress  and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures, 
reads  thus:  ':  The  powers  not  delegated  to  th^  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people."  Hence  the  idea  of  State  sovereignty  has 
ever  lived  in  the  Constitution.  It  has  been  a  political  doctrine  held  and 
maintained  by  the  most  distinguished  Statesmen  America  has  produced, 
was  never  denied  by  any  of  the  framers  of  the  Federal  compact. 

When  this  celebrated  document  was  sent  out  by  the  Convention  to  the 
several  States  to  be  ratified  by  conventions  of  the  people,  far-seeing 
Statesmen  professed  to  see  in  it  the  germs  of  injustice  and  discord.  Hence 
in  some  quarters  it  met  with  stubborn  opposition.  In  the  Convention  of 
Virginia,  Patrick  Henry,  the  Demosthenes  of  the  Old  Dominion,  assailed 
it  in  strains  of  the  most  powerful  eloquence,  and  depicted  in  glowing  col- 
ors the  baneful  effects  it  might  produce  in  a  complex  government — such 
a3  was  proposed  to  be  thus  established.  And  when  it  was  finally  adopted 
by  the  Convention  it  was  in  a  conditional  form  ;  and  in  justice  to  the 
truth  of  history  it  is  here  placed  upon  record  : 

"  We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  duly  elected,  &c.,&c,  do 
in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  declare  and  make 
known  that  the  powers  granted  under  the  Constitution,  being  derived 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States,  may  be  resumed  by  them  whenever 
the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their  injury  or  oppression." 

The  Convention  of  Xew  York  said  in  its  resolve  that  "  the  powers  of 
government  may  be  reassuraed  by  the  people  whenever  it  shall  become 
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necessary  to  their  happiness,"  and  the  language  of  Rhode  Island  was  sub- 
stantially the  same.  It  is  hereby  evident  that  Virginia  accepted  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  conditionally,  asserting  the  right  thereby  to  withdraw 
from  the  Federal  compact  whenever  it  ceased  to  guard  and  maintain  her 
rights  and  interests  fairly  as  an  equal  with  the  other  States  in  the  Con- 
federation, of  which  she  was  to  be  the  judge.  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island  came  into  the  Union  in  the  same  way.  No  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  objected  to  this  conditional  manner  of  these  three 
States  in  adopting  the  Constitution.  Indeed,  it  may  be  assumed  that  in 
the  State  of  Virginia  it  could  have  been  adopted  in  no  other  way,  or  upon 
no  other  conditions.  Thus  we  find  that  the  right  to  secede,  or  withdraw 
from  the  Federal  Union,  was  asserted  at  the  time,  and  in  the  act  of  en- 
tering into  the  Union  by  Virginia  and  the  other  States  mentioned. 

Slavery  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  the  cause  of  the  secession  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  of  the  unhappy  war  in  which  the  country  was  in- 
volved. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  twelve  of  the  thirteen  States 
which  formed  the  original  compact,  were  slave-holding  States,  conse- 
quently, at  the  time,  slavery  was  neither  a  cause  nor  an  occasion  of  dis- 
quietude or  division.  The  Constitution,  as  it  was  understood,  and  the 
laws  under  it  as  they  were  administered,  seemed  to  afford  equality  to 
each  of  the  States,  and  justice  to  the  citizens  of  all.  The  Government 
was  a  Democracy,  and  though  complex  in  its  structure,  formed  one  great 
Republic.  Whilst  peace  reigned,  prosperity  prevailed  ;  and  sages  and 
poets  united  to  record  in  history  and  in  song  the  hopeful  sentiment  that 
America  was  tho  Home  of  liberty  and  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed.  How 
happy  was  our  country  then  !  She  was  united  in  feeling,  and  united  in 
interest,  because  the  citizens  of  each  State  were  protected  alike  in  all 
their  interests  and  in  all  their  rights.  The  Federal  Government  was 
formed  by  the  thirteen  sovereign  States  which  had  been  recognized  as 
such  by  Great  Britain  ;  consequently  it  was  the  creature  of  the  States, 
and  the  citizens  of  each  alike  rejoiced  in  its  prosperity  and  common  glory. 
True,  some  hostile  opposition  was  made  to  Federal  laws  in  some  places, 
of  small  importance,  principally,  or  entirely,  in  the  Northern  States, 
which  was  soon  suppressed,  the  principal  of  which  is  known  in  history  as 
"  the  whiskey  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania." 

In  the  course  of  time,  public  sentiment  in  the  Northern  States,  in  re- 
gard to  the  institution  of  slavery,  underwent  some  change.  In  those 
States  slave  labor  had  ceased  to  be  profitable  ;  yet,  so  far  as  the  institu- 
tion itself  was  concerned,  their  citizens  had  been  its  most  active  and  suc- 
cessful propagators.  The  small,  liberty-loving  State  of  Rhode  Island,  had 
imported  into  the  port  of  Charleston  ten  cargoes  of  slaves  from  Africa  to 
one  by  South  Carolina.  This  business  was  one  that  paid  well,  and  while 
it  continued  the  bowlings  of  freedom  seekers  were  not  heard  in  Yankee- 
dom.  By  the  9th  section  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the 
African  slave  trade  was  prohibited  in  1808.  This,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  slave  labor  was  no  longer  profitable  among  them,  made 
an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States.  The 
emigration  of  starving  multitudes  from  suffering  Europe,  who  landed 
upon  our  northern  shores,  supplied  the  demands  for  labor  at  rates  so  cheap 
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that  the  value  of  the  slave  was  greatly  reduced.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Legislatures  of  the  States  north  of  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
passed  laws  declaring  that  as  previously  named  in  their  respective  acts,, 
slavery  should  cease  to  have  a  legal  existence  within  the  limits  of  such 
States.  By  the  time  these  acts  were  to  take  effect,  the  holders  of  such 
property  had  generally  sought  and  effected  the  sale  of  the  same  in  South- 
ern markets,  the  money  obtained  as  the  price  of  such  property  put  into 
their  own  pockets  or  invested  in  manufactures  and  commerce.  Thus 
were  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  delivered  from  what  they  after- 
wards, in  their  maddened  zeal,  called  "  the  curse  of  slavery ,"  No  South- 
ern State  raised  its  voice  in  opposition  to  these  measures,  because,  under 
the  Constitution,  the  people  of  one  State  had  no  right  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  another  State;  and  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  had 
done  what  they  had  a  Constitutional  right  to  do. 

If  the  people  composing  the  population  of  the  Northern  States  had 
been  governed  by  a  proper  regard  for  Constitutional  rights  of  the  South- 
ern States  as  the  people  of  the  latter  had  ever  done  for  the  former,  no 
fratricidal  war  would  have  cursed  our  country — none  of  its  beautiful  vil- 
lages and  towns  would  have  been  seen  in  smoking  ruins — none  of  its 
beautiful  fields,  where  the  ripening  hardest  held  out  the  promise  of  plenty, 
wTould  have  been  the  scene  of  bloody  battles  and  the  sepulchres  of  slaugh- 
tered thousands.  The  widow's  wail,  the  orphan's  cry  nor  the  homeless 
wanderer's  lament  would  never  have  been  heard  in  our  one  happy,  pros- 
perous and  glorious  land.  But  with  sadness  it  must  be  recorded — it  was 
otherwise.  Sectional  interests  and  sectional  prejudices  sprang  up.  Time 
afforded  them  strength,  and  they  extended  in  their  influences  and  opera- 
tions. They  conflicted  with  the  Constitution,  which  had  been  framed  to 
protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people  alike  in  all  the  States. 
These  sectional  interests  and  prejudices  sprang  up  in  the  North,  and  were 
manifested  only  among  the  people  of  those  States.  As  cause  produces 
effect,  the  principles  in  their  development  led  to  the  formation  of  politi- 
cal parties.  As  a  general  rule  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  seemed 
to  regard  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  its  application,  as  con- 
stituting one  great  central  Government,  and  with  its  latitudinous  powers 
possessed  of  authority  to  interfere  in  matters  belonging  exclusively  to 
the  States  themselves.  The  people  of  the  Southern  States  held  to  a  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  asserted  the  doctrine  of  States' 
Rights  and  State  Sovereignty. 

The  Government,  under  the  Constitution,  was  a  republic  ;  a  system 
which  can  safely  stand  upon  no  other  foundation  than  the  virtue  and  in- 
telligence of  the  governed.  France  has  tried  it,  and  it  proved  a  failure. 
Mexico  has  made  the  experiment,  and  it  proved  a  miserable  abortion. 
The  population  of  these  countries  constituted  a  dangerous  element  to  the 
stability  of  such  a  government,  under  the  promptings  of  ambitious  aspi- 
rants, and  the  teachings  of  fanatical  demagogues. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  solution  of  the  difference  in  character 
between  the  people  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  it  is  proper  to 
advert  to  the  history  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  country  :  that  a 
marked  difference  has  existed  no  intelligent  observer  will  deny.    New 
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England  was  settled  by  a  body  of  emigrants  from  England,  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  fled  from  religious  persecution  in  their  own  land,  and  to 
have  sought  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  inhospitable  wilds  of  Amer- 
ica ;  with  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences.  Perhaps  in  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts,  they  styled 
themselves  pilgrims,  in  view  of  the  great  object  for  which  they  had  left 
their  native  country.  The  first  cargo  landed  from  the  Mayflower  at 
Plymouth  Rock  in  1620.  These  formed  a  nucleus  around  which  subse- 
quent arrivals  gathered.  The  form  of  civil  and  religious  government, 
which  the}r  established,  was  no  doubt  compatible  with  their  views  of 
Christian  prosperity.  But,  philosophy  teaches  us  that  the  character  of 
men  and  nations  may  be  better  understood  by  their  actions,  than  by  their 
professions.  So  it  was  with  these  people.  They  fled  from  what  they 
called  religious  oppression  in  England  ;  of  course  they  regarded  it  as 
cruelty.  But  ere  many  years  had  passed  with  them  in  America,  they 
shocked  civilization,  and  outraged  Christianity,  by  burning  ignorant  old 
women  for  witches,  and  hanging  simple  hearted  and  pious  Quakers,  for 
non-conformity  to  their  mode  of  worship  ;  while  they  drove  others 
into  exile,  because,  they  could  not  believe  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity as  they  did.*  No  doubt  they  believed  they  were  doing  God  ser- 
vice ;  for  fanaticisms  delights  to  solace  itself  with  such  fond  delusions. 
It  never  doubts  its  own  rectitude.  It  is  dogmatical.  It  pleads  for  liber- 
ty of  conscience  for  itself,  and  denies  it  to  all  others.  Hence  the  profes- 
sedly pious  pilgrims  of  New  England,  in  their  tender  mercies,  could  per- 
secute even  unto  death,  such  as  honestly,  and  conscientiously  differed 
with  them  in  religious  opinions. 

Such  was  the  peculiar  character  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England. 
Then,  and  at  all  times  since,  they  and  their  descendants  have  evinced  an 
irrepressibility  of  mind,  that  tends  to  erratic  extremes.  Wherever  the 
wave  of  Yankee  emgration  has  rolled,  this  peculiar  feature  has  been 
developed.  Hence,  all  the  wild  vagaries  and  foolish  "  isms"  of  the  age 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  Northern  States,  among  the  people  calling 
themselves  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  a  name  applied  to  the  pil- 
grim fathers  of  New  England.  Here  it  was  that  Millerism  sprang  up 
and  flourished.  Here  Mormonism  budded,  bloomed,  and  brought  forth 
fruit.  Here  it  was,  spirit-rapping  begun,  and  continues  its  foolish  career, 
among  its  multiplied  thousands  of  fanatical  proselytes.  Here  Free-love- 
ism  was  born  and  has  its  loathsome  home.  Here,  too,  "abolition,"  the 
friend  of  discord  and  blood,  was  nurtured,  fed,  and  brought  up  to  do  its 
work  of  malice  and  of  rage. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  Southern  States  were  of  a  different  class  of 
people.  Whilst  the  great  body  of  them  were  from  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  they  were  a  law-abiding  class  of  citizens  at  home  ;  they 
came  not  to  America  in  the  character  of  pilgrims  fleeing  from  the  hand 
of  intolerance  and  oppression  ;  but  they  came  as  subjects  of  the  crown, 
satisfied  with  the  government  at  home,  and  desirous  of  settling  them- 
selves and  their  children  in  the  New  World,  in  order  to  improve  their 
fortunes,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life.  Among  this  population  in  the 
early  settlement  of  the  South,  communities  of  emigrants  from  France, 
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Switzerland  and  Germany,  were  to  be  found  ;  but  being  greatly  in  the 
minority,  their  national  peculiarities  were  soon  lost  under  the  general  im- 
press of  society  ;  and  both  politically  and  religiously,  they  became  merg  I 
into  the  surroudding  masses,  alike  citizens  of  the  State,  with  the  same 
objects  and  the  same  ends  in  view. 

This  is  the  state  of  society,  and  this  is  the  character  of  the  people  to 
which  the  Southern  people  trace  their  ancestry.  Fanaticism  lias  no 
record  in  their  history.  The  vagaries  of  the  Northern  mind  could  never 
attain  foothold  or  flourish  among  the  people  of  the  South.  There  has  al- 
ways existed  a  difference  in  the  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  the 
people  of  the  two  sections  of  country,  which  bespeaks  the  difference  of 
origin  in  these  notes. 

Among  the  distracting  vagaries  and  isms,  seized  upon  by  the  Northern 
mind  we  have  mentioned  "abolition."  Having  received  the  value  for 
their  slaves  in  cash,  and  all  the  States  north  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  lino 
being  relieved  of  the  "incubus  of  slavery,"  as  they  were  pleased  to  call  it, 
they  soon  commenced  a  crusade  against  the  institution  as  it  existed  at 
the  South.  Whilst  this  state  of  things  was  calculated  to  produce  in  ef- 
fect, a  political  North  and  a  political  South,  two  measures  were  intro- 
duced into  Congress,  and  passed  by  that  body,  through  the  exertions  of 
Northern  politicians  under  the  plea  of  public  policy.  One  was  to  grant 
bounties  to  vessels  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  on  the  coasts  of  New- 
foundland. The  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  States  being  largely  in- 
terested in  the  shipping  business,  were  the  only  portion  of  the  Union 
benefited  by  the  act.  The  other  was  an  act  laying  a  high  tariff  on  im- 
ported goods  so  as  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  such  articles,  as  fab- 
rics, at  home.  The  Northern  States  having  entered  largely  into  the  bus- 
iness  of  manufactures,  were  thereby  benefited  at  the  disadvantage  and 
cost  of  the  Southern  States.  No  argument  can  be  necessary  to  show, 
that  such  measures  of  legislation  were  calculated  to  produce  discord,  and 
lead  to  sectional  feelings.  But  fishing  bounties  and  high  tariffs  were  not 
properly  such  subjects  as  the  Yankee  mind  feeds  upon  ;  yet  they  have  ob- 
jects to  covet,  and  for  which  avarice  greedily  sought,  under  the  plea  of 
public  good.  But  abolition  was  the  theme  that  fed  the  fires  of  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  North.  At  first  it  was  the  topic  only  of  the  strolling  lecturers, 
and  found  a  response  simply  among  the  more  vicious  and  benighted  of 
the  masses.  At  the  next  step  it  reached  the  pulpit,  and  demanded  the 
support  of  religion  and  the  patronage  of  the  church  ;  it  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  party,  and  though  contemptibly  small  in  State,  and  but  weak 
at  first  in  its  utterances  in  Church,  yet  by  its  bowlings  and  ravings,  it 
soon  gathered  strength.  In  process  of  time  it  was  the  text  for  discussion 
by  the  minister  of  religion  who  had  never  seen  the  face  of  a  slave,  and 
the  theme  of  declamation  by  the  pulpit  orator,  whose  information  con- 
cerning the  institution  of  slavery  rested  only  upon  the  slanders  he  had 
heard  from  the  defamers  of  the  South.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  recognized  slavery  as  the  property  of  the  States  wherein  it  existed, 
and  each  State  had  its  laws  for  the  regulation  and  protection  of  the  same. 
The  Southern  people  were  alone  responsible  for  it.  Hence,  the  fanatical 
party  of  the  North  were  "intermeddlers  in  other  men's  matters."     Politi- 
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cal  parties  divided  the  country,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South.  The 
fanaticism  of  abolition  could  assume  almost  any  position,  or  accommo  I 
itself  to  any  circumstance  to  further  its  object.  The  two  great  politi 
parties,  Whig  and  Democratic,  at  times  were  nearly  equal  in  numerical 
strength,  in  many  of  the  Northern  States,  and  as  the  Abolition  party 
were  ever  ready  to  give  their  support  to  the  party,  in  elections,  which 
would  promise  to  yield  the  most  in  support  of  their  principles,  a  splendid 
field  for  the  operation  of  political  demagogues  was  here  opened.  The 
muddy  waters  of  politics  are  impure  and  generally  breed  corruption. 
Slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  States,  was  a  subject  with  which  Congres- 
sional legislation  had  nothing  to  do,  according  to  the  Constitution.  But 
fanaticism  is  never  willing  to  yield  obedience  to  Constitution  when  it 
stands  in  its  way. 

In  1820  the  territory  of  Missouri  applied  to  Congress  for  admission  in- 
to the  Union  as  a. State,  upon  the  ground  that  her  Constitution  tolerated 
slavery,  and  that  if  admitted  in  that  character,  she  would  increase  the 
political  power  of  the  Southern  States  in  Congressional  legislation.  This 
was  the  first  time  the  demon  of  Abolition  discord  had  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  halls  of  Congress  unmasked.  The  debates  were  warm  and 
the  struggle  protracted.  It  threatened,  for  a  time,  consequences  of  a  se- 
rious character.  But  in  order  to  solve  the  difficulty,  a  compromise  was 
agreed  upon.  By  an  enacting  clause  she  was  received,  declaring  at  the 
same  time  that  ail  territory  lying  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  that 
State,  or  latitude  36°  30',  should  be  free  from  the  introduction  of  slavery, 
while  the  small  portion  remaining  to  the  south  of  the  line  might  be  open 
to  it.  In  this  case  the  South  surrendered  much  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
The  public  territory  of  the  United  States  had  been  considered  as  an  open 
field  for  the  enterprise  of  the  citizens  of  the  States  alike.  As  these  lands 
belonged  to  the  General  Government,  the  citizens  of  each  State  had  a 
constitutional  right  in  emigrating  to  them  to  carry  with  them  any  prop- 
erty they  might  possess.  The  citizen  of  South  Carolina  had  the  same 
right  to  carry  with  him  the  slaves,  which  were  his  property  by  law,  as  the 
citizen  of  Connecticut  had  to  carry  with  him  his  machinery  to  make  clocks. 
The  South  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  great  surrender  which  she  had 
made  of  a  plain  constitutional  right  in  the  Missouri  compromise,  that  so 
far  as  the  question  of  slavery  was  concerned,  there  would  be  peace  through- 
out the  land.  But  she  was  mistaken.  She  had  shown  timidity  in  sacri- 
ficing constitutional  right  in  the  halls  of  Congress  as  the  price  of  peace, 
and  it  constituted  the  first  political  success  with  the  Abolitionists,  and 
emboldened  them  to  undertake  more  active  measures,  notwithstanding 
the  compromise.  The  party  continued  to  gather  strength,  and  the  har- 
mony of  Congressional  legislation  wa3  generally  disturbed  by  the  presen- 
tation of  abolition  petitions  and  memorials,  filled  with  inflammatory  lan- 
guage, highly  offensive  to  the  South,  praying  Congress  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  exclude  the  institution  from  the  Ter- 
ritories. In  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
in  1849",  a  large  extent  of  unsettled  territory  was  ceded  by  the  latter  to 
the  former.  The  tide  of  emigration  which  called  into  this  newly  acquir- 
ed territory  was  so  great  that  the  territory  of  California  soon  applied  for 
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admission  into  the  Union.  Although  almost  the  whole  area  of  the  terri- 
tory lay  south  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  yet  the  North  brought 
all  its  political  force  to  bear  against  her  reception  as  a  State  unless  sla- 
very should  be  excluded  from  her  limits.  The  Southern  States,  for  some 
years  previous  to  this  period,  had  Buffered  greatly  by  the  depredation  of 
Northern  thieves  in  running  off  negroe3  and  conveying  them  to  the  free 
States.  The  difficulty  of  recovering  such  property  was  always  great,  and 
owing  to  the  character  ef  such  freebooters,  was  attended  with  much  dan- 
ger. Under  these  circumstances,  the  South  once  more  made  a  surrender 
of  constitutional  rights,  in  what  is  known  as  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850.  By  this  arrangement,  California  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
with  a  Constitution  excluding  slavery,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fugitive 
slave  law  was  re-enacted. 

The  first  compromise  was  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  South  ;  the  sec- 
ond was  a  greater  one.  The  first  was  despised  and  kept  in  bad  faith  by 
the  North  ;  the  second  was  denounced  and  ridiculed  generally  by  the 
mass-meetings  of  the  Abolition  party,  which  had  largely  increased  in  nu- 
merical strength,  and  now  boldly  refused  obedience  to  the  law.  The 
South,  all  the  time,  had  acted  in  good  faith.  Her  fidelity  to  the  Union, 
nnder  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  was  undoubted,  and  she  can  point 
with  pride  to  the  sacrifices  of  constitutional  rights  which  she  has  made 
for  the  sake  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union,  although  such  sacri- 
fice proved  unproductive  of  such  results  in  the  end. 

In  1854  the  abolition  controversy  assumed  a  more  violent  character, 
and  presented  itself  in  a  more  dangerous  attitude  than  before.  At  this 
time  Congress  passed  a  bill  entitled  the  "  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill." 
This  bill  declared  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act  of  1S20,  was  super- 
ceded by  tne  compromise  measures  of  1850.  It  also  declared  that  the 
compromise  act  of  1S20  was  inoperative  and  void,  and  that  it  was  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Ter- 
ritory or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  per- 
fectly free  to  form  and  regulate  their  own  institutions,  subject  only  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  passage  of  this  territorial 
bill  aroused  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North  to  a  de- 
gree of  fervor  unprecedented.  Kansas  being  the  more  southern  of  the 
two  Territories,  and  constituting  the  western  boundary  of  Missouri,  a 
slave-holding  State,  they  used  every  effort  to  throw  into  it  multitudes  of 
settlers  from  the  North  for  the  purpose  of  controling  the  legislation  in  its 
political  organization.  To  this  end  "  emigration  aid  societies"  were 
formed  in  Massachusetts,  and  at  other  points  in  the  North,  to  assist  such 
as  were  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  emigration  to  the  contested  Terri- 
tory. By  these  means  large  masses  of  the  useless  and  vicious  population 
of  the  North  were  transported  to  the  beautiful  lands  of  Kansas.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  this  population  was  illy  prepared  to  promote 
peace.  Dissolute  in  their  lives,  and  fanatical  in  their  principles,  they  at 
once  proved  themselves  a  dangerous  element  in  society.  That  the  object 
of  their  mission  might  not  prove  a  failure,  the  societies  which  had  sent 
them  forward  furnished  them  with  arms,  and  very  soon  Kansas  became 
a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  riot.     Hostile  bands  of  armed  men  traversed 
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the  country,  murdering,  burning  and  destroying  property.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  compelled  to  send 
detachments  of  regular  troops  into  the  country  in  order  to  maintain  peace. 

At  this  time  the  Abolition  party  in  the  Northern  States  had  assumed 
formidable  proportions.  Anti-slavery  societies  were  formed  in  many 
places;  money  raised  and  expended  to  promote  their  purposes  in  many 
ways.  Incendiary  and  inflammatory  publications  were  printed  and  cir- 
culated to  excite  the  public  mind.  The  ministers  of  religion  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  charged  with  the  holy  mission  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  un- 
mindful of  their  calling,  joined  in  the  general  chorus.  Forgetful  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  pulpit,  their  sermons  were  shamefully  turned  into  wretched 
diatribes  of  abuse  of  the  South,  and  vulgar  lectures  on  "  the  sin  of  slave- 
holding."  Almost  every  denomination  of  Christians,  whose  organization 
extended  into  each  section  of  country,  became  severed,  North  and  South. 
And  I  will  record  the  declaration,  that  of  all  the  engines  of  mischief  that 
contributed  to  plunge  cur  ill-fated  country  into  revolution  and  bloody 
war,  none  played  a  more  successful  part  than  the  Northern  pulpit. 

About  this  time  the  Abolition  party,  identifying  themselves  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  issues  of  elections,  assumed  and  appropriated  to  them- 
selves the  name  of  the  Republican  party,  but  in  consequence  of  their  fa- 
natical crusade  against  the  rights  of  the  South,  and  their  tendency  in  ac- 
tion to  negropholism,  they  were  generally  known  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  as  "  Black  Republicans."  It  had  now  become  apparent 
from  the  policy  of  the  party  as  practiced,  that  the  great  and  leading  prin- 
ciple with  them  in  opposition  to  slavery  was  not  so  much  of  a  moral  a3 
of  a  political  nature.  Hence,  in  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1852  the 
Black  Republican  party  nominated  and  voted  for  a  candidate  of  their  own 
political  school  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  The  ob- 
ject to  be  effected  by  this  step,  under  the  circumstances,  was,  no  doubt, 
to  unite  and  strengthen  the  party,  in  a  more  effective  manner,  for  future 
effort,  as  the  most  sanguine  among  them  could  not  have  hoped  forsucces3, 
and  their  candidate  failed  to  obtain  the  electoral  vote  of  a  single  State. 
The  political  struggle  in  Kansas  was  still  continued  with  much  violence. 
In  1857  the  people  of  the  Territory  called  a  Convention,  which  met  at 
Lecompton  to  form  a  Constitution.  The  whole  of  the  Constitution,  the 
work  of  the  Convention,  was  not  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification 
or  rejection.  The  only  clause  submitted  to  the  people  was  the  section 
providing  for  the  institution  of  slavery.  This  was  ratified  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  The  Free  State,  or  Abolition  party,  also  had  a  Consti- 
tution formed  by  kindred  spirits  in  1855.  This  document  excluded  sla- 
very from  the  Territory,  and  being  submitted  to  the  people  it  received  a 
majority  of  votes  of  the  small  amount  of  citizens  who  went  to  the  polls, 
these  being  notoriously  known,  as  a  general  rule,  as  the  importation  of 
the  "emigrant  aid  societies"  of  New  Englaud.  The  struggle  in  the  halls 
of  Congress  was  protracted  and  stubborn. 

It  was  now  apparent  that  the  North  was  actuated  by  an  ambitious 
thirst  for  political  power,  and  that  so  far  as  the  moral  question  of  slavery 
was  concerned,  she  had  become  indifferent.  If  the  legislation  of  the 
country  should  fall  into  her  hands,  with  her  latitudinous  construction  of 
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the  Constitution,  and  the  perquisites  ot  office  and  place,  she  could  soon 
fill  her  pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  South.  The  sense  of  justice  and 
honor  that  governed  the  South  in  this  struggle,  led  her  to  contend  for 
nothing  more  than  justice  and  equality  under  the  Constitution.  The  re- 
sult ot  this  memorable  political  contest  was,  that  Kansas  was  received 
into  the  Union  in  1858,  with  a  Constitution  that  excluded  slavery  from 
her  territory.  The  M  Black  Republican"  party  had  triumphed.  Their 
political  territory  was  increased,  and  the  fears  of  the  South  were  corre- 
spondingly aroused.  The  wisest  Statesmen  could  not  suppress  their  rising 
fears  for  the  coming  future.  The  history  of  the  past  forty  years  forbade 
them  to  hope  for  anything  better. 

In  October,  1859,  the  famous  John  Brown  raid  occurred  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  in  Virginia,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  This  Abolition 
fanatic  had  figured  in  the  disturbances  in  Kansas  during  the  disorderly 
times  which  existed  in  the  Territory  prior  to  its  occupation  by  United 
States  troops.  He  was  known  principally  in  the  Territory  as  a  murderer 
and  robber ;  but  having  lost  a  son  in  one  of  his  raids,  who  fell  by  the 
hand  of  an  emigrant  from  one  of  the  Southern  States,  he  appears  to  have 
made  vows  of  undying  vengeance  against  those  whom  he  called  the  slave- 
holders of  the  South.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  riots  and  disorders 
in  Kansas  this  man  had  acted  as  the  leader  or  commander  of  a  band  of 
brigands,  and  had  been  engaged  in  several  skirmishes  in  which  lives  had 
been  lost,  property  taken  and  houses  burned,  and  owing  to  his  courage 
and  success,  he  had  been  been  dubbed  "  Ossawattomie  Brown."  This 
daring  fanatic,  a  fit  representative  of  Abolition  principles  and  charac- 
ter, after  quiet  had  been  restored  in  Kansas  by  civil  law,  rendering  his 
occupation  unsafe,  seems  to  have  resolved  to  engage  in  war  upon  a  grand 
scale  against  the  Southern  States;  in  the  first  place,  by  inviting  a 
general  insurrection  among  the  negroes  against  the  owners,  overthrow- 
ing the  State  Governments,  and  by  carrying  all  the  Northern  States  with 
him  by  the  jiokal  force  of  his  policy  ;  to  subvert  the  whole  Federal  sys- 
tem with  its  Constitution,  and  to  set  up  in  its  stead  a  new  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, under  which  the  emancipated  slaves  should  be  placed  upon  a 
state  of  political  equality  with  the  whites,  and  all  distinctions  of  caste 
and  color  ignored,  while  the  property  of  slave-holders  was  to  be  confis- 
cated generally  and  applied  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  war 
and  the  new  government. 

In  1858  he  had  met  a  convention  of  kindred  spirits  in  Canada  which 
drew  up  and  agreed  upon  a  form  of  u  Provisional  Constitution  and  Ordi- 
nances for  the  people  of  the  United  States."  The  29th  article  of  that 
document  read  as  follows  : 

"All  money,  plate,  watches,  jewelry  captured  by  honorable  warfare, 
found,  taken," or  confiscated,  belonging  to  the  enemy,  shall  be  held  sacred 
to  constitute  a  liberal  safety  or  intelligence  fund,  and  any  person  who 
shall  improperly  retain,  dispose  of,  hide,  use  or  destroy  such  money  or 
other  articles  above  named,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  article, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  theft,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  pun- 
ished accordingly." 

It  is  evident  from  this  article  of  the  intended  John  Brown  government, 
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something  like  a  wholesale  robbery  was  to  be  applied  to  all  who  resisted 
the  diabolical  policy  of  himself  and  his  compeers.  Brown  was  a  man 
distinguished  for  some  energy  of  character,  and  possessed  of  some  talent 
and  intelligence  ;  but  with  these  was  combined  a  full  measure  of  the  fa- 
naticism of  the  abolition  school.  lie  was  a  native  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  had  removed  to  Ohio  in  1850.  Previous  to  his,  attack  upon 
Harper's  Ferry  he  is  known  to  have  passed  through  the  southern  part  of 
Virginia,  along  the  valley  of  the  Roanoke,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
"Dr.  McLane,"  professing  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  sometimes  daring  to  officiate  in  the  pulpit,  when  the 
wrell-intcnded  courtesy  of  an  unsuspecting  Christian  people  opened  the 
way. 

How  this  bloody  freebooter  could  raise  money  to  inaugurate  a  military 
crusade  against  the  Southern  States  was  a  mystery  to  many.  But  the 
solution  is  simple  and  easy.  He  was  no  stranger  to  Northern  character. 
He  well  understood  all  those  elements,  and  knew  how  to  make  use  of 
them.  The  following  appeal  which  he  made  to  the  public  was  extensive- 
ly published  at  the  time  in  many  of  the  journals  of  the  country  : 

"To  the  Friends  of  Freedom  : — The  undersigned  whose  individual 
mean3  were  exceedingly  limited  when  he  first  engaged  in  the  struggle 
for  liberty  in  Kansas,  being  now  still  more  destitute,  and  no  less  anxious 
than  in  times  past  to  continue  his  efforts  to  sustain  that  cause,  is  induced 
to  make  this  earnest  appeal  to  the  Friends  of  Freedom  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  the  firm  belief  that  his  call  will  not  go  unheeded.  I 
ask  all  honest  lovers  of  Liberty  and  Human  Eights,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, to  hold  up  ray  hands  by  contributions  of  pecuniary  aid,  either  as 
counties,  cities,  town3,  villages,  societies,  churches,  or  individuals. 

I  will  endeavor  to  make  a  judicious  and  faithful  application  of  all  such 
means  as  I  may  be  supplied  with.  Contributions  may  be  sent  in  drafts 
to  W.  H.  D.  .^Calender,  Cashier  State  Bank,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  It 
is  my  intention  to  visit  as  many  places  as  I  can,  during  my  stay  in  the 
States,  provided  I  am  informed  of  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  to 
aid  me  in  my  efforts,  as  well  as  to  receive  my  visit.  Information  maybe 
communicated  to  me  (care  Massasoit  House)  at  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts. Will  the  editors  of  newspapers,  friendly  to  the  cause,  kindly 
second  the  measure,  and  also  give  this  some  half  a  dozen  insertions  I 
Will  either  gentlemen  or  ladies,  or  both,  who  love  the  cause,  volunteer 
to  take  up  the  business.  It  is  with  no  little  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling 
that  I  appear  in  this  manner  before  the  public.  John  Brown/' 

This  appeal  was  widely  responded  to,  and  on  Sunday  night,  Oct.  16th, 
1859,  Brown  with  twenty-one  men,  four  of  them  being  negroes,  seized  the 
United  States  Arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry.  He  had  sometime  before  leased 
a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place,  passing  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Smith  ;  here  he  had  collected  a  magazine  of  arms  and  ammunition  suffi- 
cient to  arm  a  force  of  two  thousand  men.  During  the  night  he  had  a 
number  of  prominent  citizens  of  the  place  and  surrounding  country  ar- 
rested and  held  as  prisoners ;  and  a  number  of  negro  slaves  whom  he 
armed  against  their  will,  and  put  into  ranks.     Early  on  the  following  day 
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the  militia  of  the  county  began  to  assemble,  and  an  attack  wa3  made  up- 
on the  insurgents  and  a  majority  being  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  the  re- 
mainder took  refuge  in  the  Arsenal  building.  In  the  succeeding  night 
Lieut.  Colonel,  afterwards  General  R.  E.  Lee,  arrived  with  a  detatch- 
ment  of  United  States  marines,  and  stormed  the  building  held  by  the  in- 
surgents on  the  following  morning.  Six  of  our  citizens  were  killed. 
Brown  was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner;  eleven  of  his  party  in- 
cluding two  of  his  sons  were  killed  ;  one  had  escaped,  but  was  afterwards 
captured  and  brought  back  ;  three  had  been  sent  off  previous  to  the  at- 
tack by  the  military,  only  six  survived,  who  were  now  prisoners.  They 
were  all  brought  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  Jefferson  county,  Virginia, 
and  put  upon  trial  on  charges  for  treason  and  murder,  found  guilty  and 
executed  upon  the  gallows.  Brown  met  his  fate  apparently  with  stoical 
indifference.  This  affair  created  intense  excitement  throughout  Virginia, 
which  was  likewise  felt,  more  or  less,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  Brown  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  hero  by  the  Aboli- 
tionists, and  as  soon  as  the  news  of  his  capture  and  imprisonment  spread 
North,  they  began  to  make  menacing  threats  of  effecting  his  release  by 
armed  force.  This  was  seriously  feared.  Volunteer  forces  were  assem- 
bled at  Charleston  to  guard  the  prisoners  until  the  trial  was  over,  and  the 
sentence  of  the  law  applied  to  the  criminals. 

This  affair  aroused  the  whole  country,  not  only  to  a  6ense  of  the  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  from  the  aggression  of  Northern  fanaticism,  but 
to  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  to  meet  its  attacks.  A  quiet  and 
peaceful  town  had  been  seized  and  occupied  by  an  armed  force  of  Aboli- 
tionists, with  the  avowed  purpose  of  setting  on  foot  a  servile  insurrection; 
of  overthrowing  civil  government  and  of  establishing  a  reign  of  terror 
and  of  bloodshed,  such  as  had  cursed  no  land  save  that  of  Hayti.  A 
number  of  peaceful  and  respectable  citizens  of  Virginia  had  been  shot 
at  their  doors,  and  were  thus  cruelly  and  wantonly  sacrificed  upon  the  al- 
tar of  the  infernal  Moloch  of  fanaticism  ;  and  to  crown  the  whole,  this 
fiend  in  human  shape,  this  midnight  murderer  and  assassin,  was  not  only 
eulogized  in  the  Northern  pulpit3  and  newspapers,  as  a  martyr  of  a  holy 
cause,  his  deeds  held  up  to  public  view  as  the  result  of  noble  virtues,  but 
threats  were  publicly  proclaimed  by  kindred  allies  of  effecting  hi3  rescue 
by  armed  force,  to  save  the  criminal  from  the  stroke  of  offended  justice, 
and  vaunting  threats  of  retaliation  were  made  if  Virginia  should  dare  to 
execute  the  bloody-handed  robber. 

These  things  not  only  touched,  but  fired  the  great  Southern  heart. 
Statesmen  saw  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  issue  must  be  met  prac- 
tically. Patriots  who  had  been  disposed  to  sacrifice  much  for  peace  and 
country's  welfare,  were  satisfied  that  all  such  sacrifice  was  fruitless  of 
good.  Legislatures  took  up  the  subject  of  "  John  Brown's  raid"  and  its 
incidents,  and  passed  resolutions  setting  forth  the  outraged  grievances  of 
the  South  from  Northern  aggressions,  and  asserting  the  doctrine  of  State 
Eights  and  State  Sovereignty.  Volunteer  companies  of  citizens  were 
formed  and  armed  in  many  parts  of  the  States,  and  held  themselves  ready 
to  act  in  aDy  emergency  that  might  arise,  if  called  upon  by  executive 
authority,  for  it  was  patent  to  all  men  that  the  time  had  now  come  when 
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the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  afforded  but  a  feeble  safeguard,  not 
only  to  the  property,  but  to  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  South.  These 
grave  circumstances  which  had  now  arisen,led  men  unwillingly  to  enquire, 
what  is  the  value  of  the  Union  %  They  were  satisfied  from  developments, 
startling  in  themselves,  that  matters  had  continued  to  grow  worse,  and 
all  hopes  of  a  better  state  of  things  were  blasted.  Argument  had  been 
used  in  vain  ;  remonstrance  had  failed.  The  fugitive  slave  law,  enacted 
by  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  was  de- 
nounced and  condemned  by  public  mass-meetings  in  the  North,  and  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  of  the  United  States  was  opposed  by  the  Black  He- 
publican  party ;  consequently  the  state  of  public  affairs  caused  the  best 
and  wisest  of  Statesmen,  whose  devotion  to  the  Union  could  never  be 
questioned,  to  think  and  speak  seriously  with  regard  to  the  coming  future 
of  our  country. 

The  slave  population  in  the  Southern  States  were  supposed,  at  this  pe- 
riod, to  number  about  four  millions.  No  laboring  population  perhaps, 
either  in  America  or  Europe,  were  more  contented  with  their  lot,  or  hap- 
pier than  they.  As  a  general  rule,  they  were  well  fed  and  well  clothed  ; 
in  sickness  the  best  of  medical  attendance  and  careful  nursiDg  were  se- 
cured for  them  ;  the  interest  of  the  owner,  in  addition  to  the  dictates  of 
humanity  demanded  this  at  his  hands  ;  and  in  old  age,  the  laws  of  the 
land  required  him  to  provide  for  their  support.  They  were  the  descen- 
dants of  a  race  of  dark  and  benighted,  heathenish  savages,  imported  into 
this  country  as  slaves  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  under  the 
tutilage  and  training  of  civilized  and  christian  owners,  they  bad  made  an 
advance  in  civilization  and  Christianity  beyond  that  of  any  other  class  of 
negro  population  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  there  were  objectional  fea- 
tures in  the  institution  of  slavery,  as  it  existed  among  us,  Southern  civili- 
zation, which  was  surely  equal  to  anything  the  North  could  boast  of,  was 
prepared  to  correct  it,  or  Southern  Christianity  to  improve  it.  If  slavery 
was  "a  moral  evil,"  the  South  alone  was  responsible  for  it ;  it  that  evil 
was  to  be  corrected,  the  Southern  people  best  understood  it  and  were 
best  prepared  to  apply  the  remedy.  If  it  was  a  national  evil,  the  North 
was  the  principal  party  in  palming  it  upon  the  country,  as  those  States 
were  now  free  from  it  by  having  principally  disposed  of  it  in  Southern 
markets;  every  consideration  of  justice,  of  reason,  of  Constitution  and  of 
law,  demanded  that  they  should  let  the  people  of  the  South  alone,  to  fol- 
low the  quiet  pursuits  of  peace,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  strength  and 
prosperity  of  the  common  Union,  under  the  Constitution  framed  by  our 
fathers.  This  was  all  the  South  asked.  But  the  voice  of  fanaticism  that 
responded  from  the  children  of  the  Puritans  cried,  Never !  Never!  JS  eves  ! 

{To  he  Continued.) 
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COMING  TO  LIGHT. 


Thomas  Oarlyle,  in  his  quaint  but  forcible  way,  says :  "  '  Truth,*  I 
cried,  '  though,  the  heavens  crush  me  for  following  her;  no  falsehood, 
though  a  whole  celestial  Lubberland  were  the  price  of  apostacy.'  "  The 
soldiers  of  North  Carolina  who  ventured  so  much,  bore  up  so  long,  and 
displayed  such  conspicuous  valor  on  so  many  "  hard  foughten  battle- 
fields," only  desire  that  the  truth,  after  which  Carlyle  declares  himself  to 
be  such  a  constant  pursuer,  should  be  told — truth,  simple  and  unvarnished. 
They  feel  satisfied  that  when  the  history  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia is  fairly  written,  there  will  be  no  purer  chaplet  woven  for  the  troops 
of  other  States  than  for  our  own.  Now  and  then  some  tribute  is  paid  to  the 
invincible  courage  and  unfaltering  devotion  of  our  boys  who  wore  the 
gray  by  same  son  of  another  Commonwealth,  that  adds  another  stone  to 
the  monumental  pile  that  is  being  steadily  and  surely  reared  to  their 
memories.  As  another  contribution  in  that  direction,  and  because  we 
are  endeavoring  to  make  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead  a  repository  of  his- 
toric facts  and  incidents  for  the  use  of  that  great  writer  whe  shall  here- 
after describe  the  manners  of  our  people,  and  fill  his  canvass  with  the 
loftiest  figures  that  impressed  the  centuries,  we  copy  the  following  refer- 
ence to  the  charge  of  Early's  Division  at  Gettysburg,  which  appeared  in 
the  Piedmont  (N.  C.)  Press  of  a  recent  date  : 

"  The  Southern  Historical  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Rich- 
mond  a  few  days  ago.  Gen.  Early  is  President  of  this  Association.  Hon. 
R.  M.  T.  Hunter  delivered  the  annual  address.  The  Richmond  Enquirer 
says : 

"  'At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hunters  address  Gen.  Early  related  how  a 
brigade  of  North  Carolinians  and  another  of  Louisianians  charged,  un- 
supported,  up  the  heights  of  Gettysburg  on  the  third  day  of  the  fight, 
driving  the  enemy  until  they  were  overwhelmed  and  outflanked,  and  then 
falling  back  with  one  hundred  prisoners  and  four  captured  fiags.  One  of 
the  regiments  was  commanded  by  D.  B.  Penn,  of  Louisiana.' 

And,  we  will  add,  that  the  other  brigade  (Hoke's)  was  commanded  by 
Col.  I.  E.  Avery,  of  the  6th  N.  C.  Regiment,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
just  as  they  were  ordered  to  fall  back  and  lived  only  long  enough  to 
write  on  an  envelope  crimsoned  with  his  blood,  "Major  Tate,  tell  ray  fa- 
ther I  died  with  my  face  to  the  foe."  The  note  was  addressed  to  Col. 
Samuel  McD.  Tate,  of  Burke,  then  Major  of  the  6th  Regiment,  and  is 
now  in  possession  of  the  writer. 

It  is  sad  to  note  how  little  interest  is  manifested  in  the  war  record  of 
North  Carolina  Troops  by  the  soldiers  themselves.  No  member  of  that 
command  has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  wrrite  a  description  of  this  one  of, 
if  not  the  most  daring  charge  made  in  the  late  war.  Yes,  it  is  c-ad  but 
not  so  surprising  when  we  reflect  that  one  cannot  write  anything  about 
either  the  Revolutionary  or  the  late  war,  in  which  one's  kith  or  kin  took 
any  part,  without  some  sore-headed,  contemptible  bomb-proof  agrarian  of 
the  press  insinuating  that  he  wishes  to  extol  his  own  relations,  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect."  K. 
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SKETCHES 

OF   THE 

22d  Regiment  of  North  Carolina  State  Troops. 

FIRST  TWO  YEARS  OF  THE  WAR. 

BY    J.    B.    COLE. 


After  the  battle  of  Shepherdstown  the  22d  regiment  was  marched  to 
near  Martinsburg  where  it  remained  nearly  two  weeks  recruiting.  &c, 
thence  to  Banker  Hill,  where  it  remained  a  short  time,  when  it  marched 
to  a  place  guarding  Snicker's  Gap  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  near  Berry vi He, 
where  it  had  some  severe  skirmishing.  While  the  camp  was  at  Bun- 
ker's Hill,  Gen'l  Jackson,  with  his  corps  moved  northward  and  tore  up 
the  Ohio  Railroad  and  back  without  any  loss.  At  the  urgent  solicitation 
of  Major  Cole,  I  had  myself  transferred  from  the  Adjutancy  of  the  54th 
Regiment  N.  C.  Troops,  to  that  of  the  22d,  and  joined  him  on  picket  at 
Snicker's  Gap,  November  6th,  1862. 

Lieut.  Col.  Gray  had  just  recovered  from  his  sickness  and  had  rejoined 
the  regiment.  In  all  these  movements  the  22d  had  moved  with  its  brig- 
ade and  division.  While  we  were  on  picket  at  Summit  Point  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Winchester  on  the  21st  of  November,  the  22d  regiment  re- 
ceived orders  to  march — broke  camp  on  the  22d,  and  together  with  the 
rest  of  Gen'l  A.  P.  Hill's  Division,  commenced  our  march  down  the  val- 
ley for  Fredericksburg. 

We  moved  down  the  valley,  crossed  Massanutton  Mountain  at  New 
Market,  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  and  arrived  at  Fredericksburg  on  the  2d 
of  December,  having  marched  over  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in 
eleven  successive  days,  or  more  than  sixteen  miles  per  day. 

While  pausing  to  rest  one  day  during  the  march  on  the  turnpike,  in 
the  valley,  Major  Cole  asked  Gen'l  A.  P.  Hill,  who  was  sitting  on  his 
horse,  at  the  head  of  the  22d  regiment,  if  he  knew  Gen'l  Burnside,  the 
new  Federal  commander  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Laughing,  he 
said,  "I  think  I  ought  to  know  him,  he  owes  me  eight  thousand  dollars  !" 
He  also  stated  that  he  was  more  dashing  than  McClellan,  but  had  not  his 
ability. 

As  we  mounted  the  long  zigzag  winding  roads  running  over  the  Massa- 
nutton and  Blue  Ridge  the  private  soldiers  cracked  their  jokes,  laughed 
and  sang  merrily  though  many  of  them  were  barefooted  and  were  walk 
ing  upon  solid  cakes  ot  ice. 

Major  Cole  had   been  in  so  many  battles,  and  escaped  unhurt,  it  was 
thought  by  some  that  he  had  become  used  to  it,  but  he  said  he  dreaded 
each  succeeding  one  more  than  the  preceding. 
2 
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It  was  known  that  Burnside  was  concentrating  his  huge  army  at  Fred- 
ericksburg. This  army  was  composed  of  McClellarfs  "Peninsula  Army," 
Pope's  "Army  of  Virginia,"  the  armies  which  had  operated  in  the  valley 
under  Shields,  Banks,  and  Fremont,  and  heavy  reinforcements  from 
Washington  and  the  North.  It  was  believed  that  the  coming  battle 
would  be  the  most  terrific  and  bloody  of  the  war,  as  Burnside  had  at  least 
150,000  men  and  Lee  about  80,000;  unheard  of  numbers  in  this  war  pre- 
viously. 

BATTLE  OF  FBEDEPJCKSBUEG. 

Thursday  morning  Dec.  11th,  1S62,  while  in  our  camp  three  or  four 
miles  from  Fredericksburg,  we  heard  the  heavy  booming  of  Burnside's 
artillery,  as  the  huge  missiles  of  destruction  shattered  the  buildings  and 
tore  up  the  streets  and  promenades  of  the  old  town.  That  night  the  en- 
emy commenced  his  crossing,  opposed  by  Barksdale's  Mississippi  Brigade 
only.  Early  Friday  morning  the  12th,  the  Confederate  Army  was  in 
line  of  battle  in  a  strong  position  waiting  for  the  enemy's  attack.  Jack- 
son commanded  the  right  wing,  Longstreet,  the  left  overlooking  the  town. 
Lee  occupied  a  high  bluff  near  the  center  of  the  line  overlookirg  the 
whole  field.  The  Confederate  Army  was  draw,n  up  in  three  lines  ;  the 
first  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Rappahannock  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods  bordering  the  wide  river  bottom  ;  the  plane  from  the  first  line  to 
the  river  was  almost  perfectly  level  and  unobstructed.  The  second  line 
was  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  the  first  and  halfway  up  a 
considerable  hill  in  the  woods;  this  line  was  intrenched.  The  third  line 
was  on  top  of  the  hill  in  rear  of  the  second  and  was  held  well  in  hand  to 
be  moved  quickly  to  any  portion  of  the  field*  A.  P.  Hill  commanded 
the  first  line,  Talliaferro  the  second,  and  D.  H.  Hill  the  third.  A.  P. 
Hill's  Division  occupied  the  front  line  of  Jackson's  Corps — Pender's 
Brigade,  the  extreme  left  of  the  division  and  corps,  touchedJHood,  the  ex- 
treme right  of  Longstreet's  Corps. 

This  description  applies  only  to  Jackson's  Corps.  Longstreet's  first 
line  was  behind  a  stone  fence  and  the  enemy  never  got  over  that*  This 
line  was  commanded  by  Gen'l  Robt.  Ransom  of  North  Carolina,  and  was 
supported  by  the  Washington  Artillery. 

The  weather  was  very  cold,  and  we  suffered  very  severely,  standing  all 
day  in  line  of  battle,  looking  at  the  enemy  arrange  his  lines,  station  his 
artillery  and  prepare  for  the  attack.  EverythingVas  done  with  the  ut- 
most coolness  and  precision,  without  any  interruption,  from  either  side, 
except  skirmishing  here  and  there,  where,  in  the  density  of  the  foir,  our 
lines  approached  too  closely.  Thirty-six  guns  were  counted,  planted  just 
opposite  Pender's  Brigade,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  every  piece  be- 
ing in  plain  view  of  our  line. 

While  standing  in  line  leaning  upon  our  muskecs,  gazing  seriously  upon 
the  grim  preparations  of  the  foe,  we  discovered  a  "solitary  horseman" 
riding  slowly  up  and  down  the  lines  away  out  in  the  valley,  and  for  a 
while  we  could  scarcely  tell  to  which  side  he  belonged.  But  we  soon 
noticed  that  he  always  turned  his  face  to  the  enemy,  and  then  his  gray 
uniform  and  large  black  plume,  indistinctly  seen  at  first,  plainly  told  su 
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who  the  Cavalier  was.  About  this  time  we  saw  several  horsemen,  ( 
one  alone,  advancing  from  different  directions  to  a  little  hillock  in  front 
of  a  Confederate  battery,  and  directly  in  front  of,  and  facing,  the  Federal 
guns  and  line  of  battle.  One  by  one,  they  assemble  and  salute  and  r 
their  glasses  until  about  half  a  dozen  are  grouped  together,  The  solitary 
horseman  first  described  has  left  his  perilous  beat  and  rides  back  t owarda 
the  lines.  One  of  the  six  on  the  hillock  detaches  himself  from  the  rest 
and  rides  away  and  shouts  out,  "Stuart,  come  tbi3  way!''  and  together 
they  join  the  other  party.  There  these  seven  men — giants  of  war — plan 
their  action  in  the  great  battle  which  is  to  result  in  a  great  victory.  At 
last  they  salute,  wheel  about,  and  ride  back,  each  to  his  assigned  position. 
These  men  were  Lee,  Longstreet,  Jackson,  A.  P.  Hill,  Hood,  Stuart  and 
Pender. 

During  Friday  the  enemy  cannonaded  us  from  beyond  the  river, 
and  were  replied  to  by  our  guns  on  the  bluff.  There  was  the  constant 
crack  of  musketry  in  our  front  as  the  skirmishers  engaged  on  either  side. 

As  soon  as  darkness  overspread  the  earth  we  built  fires  in  the  rear  of 
our  line,  in  the  bushes  and  Lieut.  Col.  Gray,  Major  Cole,  Lieut.  R.  T7. 
Cole  and  myself  lay  down  at  the  base  of  a  large  oak  and  slept. 

Before  daybreak  next  morning,  we  were  up  and  our  breakfast  was  dis- 
patched and  we  were  talking  of  "the  old  folks  at  home,"  the  probable  re- 
sults of  the  battle  and  the  ease  with  which  an  attack  might  be  made  upon 
the  enemy  under  cover  of  the  dense  fog,  when  suddenly  the  musketry 
opened  immediately  in  our  front.  We  leaped  to  our  feet,  seized  our  arms 
and  rushed  forward,  fearful  that  the  enemy  had  attacked  cur  lines  under 
the  fog.  Major  Cole  seized  the  colors  and  the  men  rapidly  fell  into  their 
places  ready  to  receive  the  onset. 

The  battle  opened  about  this  time  (S  o'clock  A.  M.)  along  Jackson's 
Corps  and  varied  in  intensity  until  about  11  A.  M.,  when  the  huge  glit- 
tering lines  of  Franklin's  Grand  Division  rushed  down  in  overwhelming 
masses  upon  our  brigades,  and  the  roar  of  musketry  swelling  and  rever- 
berating backward  and  forward,  up  and  down  the  valley,  thrown  back 
by  the  hills  and  woods  and  answered  by  the  thundering  sounds  of  a  hun- 
dred cannons  and  the  yells  of  seventy  thousand  combatants,  made  one  of 
the  grandest,  most  terrific  scenes  ever  beheld  in  the  history  of 
wars  and  nations.  On  they  came  staggering  and  falling  before  the 
storm  of  death  and  slaughter  of  Stuart's  kiHorse  Artillery'*  and  Confede- 
rate guns,  bur  closing  up  and  yelling,  they  rush  forward,  falling  right 
and  left,  still  rushing  forward.  Lane  and  Archer  first  meet  fiercely  the 
massive  onset,  but  reel,  stagger,  waver,  retreat.  The  triumphant  ene- 
my pursue — over  the  Railroad,  over  the  plain,  into  the  woods — they  rush 
to  their  death.  Early  comes  sweeping  down  on  the  right  ;  Hoke  dashes 
into  their  advancing  columns  ;  Gregg  and  Thomas  rush  upon  them  in 
front ;  Lane  and  Archer  reform  and  madly  tall  upon  them  again  ;  Pen- 
der closes  in  on  the  left,  charging  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  staff.  Xow 
the  furies  are  at  work.  The  air  is  filled  with  hideous  yells,  screams,. 
shrieks,  and  thunder  rolls  from  a  hundred  deep-mouthed  cannon  while 
the  lightnings  leap  from  the  long  lines  of  musketry  and  clothe  the  field 
with  Sre.     Death  rides   upon   every   shrieking   shell.     The   hill-side   is 
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clothed  with  bloody  relics  of  slaughter  and  the  rocks  are  shaken  from 
their  deep  foundation.  Bold  hearts  yield  fhe  last  quivering  sigh  of  life 
and  giant  strength  falls  before  the  simoon  of  destruction.  Bloody  bayo- 
nets and  flashing  sabres  dash  and  ring  amid  the  carnival  of  death  and 
terror.  The  chivalrie  Gregg,  of  South  Carolina,  has  fallen  to  riae  no 
more.  Our  own  Pender  bloody  and  exhausted  ha-8  b*^n  carried  from  the 
field.  Hundreds  are  tailing  right  and  h»ff  bl-.o-ly  mamrs  t<»  Pride, 
Principle  and  Patriotism.  Hill,  daring  and  furiou--.  'ike  an  enr*tjred  lion, 
is  seen  everywhere  resisting  the  storm.  The  great  Jackson,  witt  I'XiMtft* 
ding  nostrils  like  the  excited  war  hoiee, ■  sternly  guides  and  govern*  the 
tempest  and  hurls  his  dauntless  legions  upon  the  countless  foe  Which 
side  yields  ?  Which  gives  way?  Neither!  Horses  fly  by.  The  Kan 
begins  to  turn  away  from  the  carnage  and  prepare?  to  build  "earn  "-tires 
in  the  West."  Stiff  Stafford  Hills  a.id  M  icye\  II  jighc^hik  -  their  he  |VV 
sides,  and  deep  thunder  peals  from  their  rocky  o*veri)«,  while  fla-ln*  ,.f 
murderous  fire  lea])  from  mure  than  fifty  thousand  rowing  muskets.  The 
tranquil  waters  of  the  Rappahannock  are  flushed  wirh  the  life  blood  of 
ten  thousand  American  citizens.  The  old  primeval  forest  through  whieh 
an  hundred  years  a-.ro  Washington  pm>in*d  the  fox  and  the  (\i>vr  is  now 
crumbling  beneath  the  awful  tread  of  war.  Where  lie  blew  the  hla>t  in 
the  hunt  and  chase,  now  is  heard  the  roar  of  musketry,  the  o«»o?oi!»g  of 
cannon,  the  whistling  minnie,  the  shrieking  shell,  the  bugle  sounding  the 
charge,  the  yell  of  the  onset,  the  thunder  of  the  shock,  Hie  crro*ifi.  \"aii, 
curse,  and  all  the  oread  voices  of  war.  The  son  of  his  bosmn  friend  l-ids 
the  Southern  host.  For  three  terrible  hours  Jackson  has  held  th^eneiHV 
in  his  fearful  embrace,  and  now  the  fire  begins  to  recede, —  icrow-J  .  .f 
fugitives  is  seen  flying  from  the  woods  towards  the  river — still  more?  Mel 
more,  but  without  order  in  wild  flight;  now  come  the  Grav  Confederates 
yelling  and  fighting  covering  the  valley  with  the  dead  awl  dyinir.  The 
victory  is  ours — the  Federals  are  routed,  five  thousand  of  rli*»?n  «ov«»r  the 
plain,  a  bloody  testimonial  of  the  bloody  otiset  and  her.i.- def*  ne  •.  Scat- 
tered over  the  field  lie  three  thousand  bleeding  Southrons 

The  enemy  hurled  upon  our  advancing  ranks  a  greai  storm  of  shell, 
grape,  canister,  and  all  the  dreadful  paraphernalia  of  war,  and  for  two 
honrs  before  sunset  the  furies  of  the  infenul  regions  seeoied  to  be  let 
loose.  It  was  estimated  that  during  these  two  hours  one  hundred  and 
twenty  deadly  missiles  were  hurled  over  and  through  Pend«*r's  ranks 
every  minute. 

The  enemy  having  advanced  with  heavy  force  upon  one  of  our  ha'rer- 
ies,  Major  Cole  was  sent  with  one  hundred  additional  men  from  his  rai- 
ment and  assumed  command  of  the  entire  line  in  front  of  Pender's  Brig- 
ade. Here  he  was  so  heavily  pressed  that  Lieut  Young  of  Pend";  '-staff 
dashed  by  the  22d  regiment,  and  shouted  to  Co}.  Gray  t<>  *'sem1  iwn  of 
his  best  companies'*  to  assist  him  and  di-appeared  ar.  full  speed.  As  Ad- 
jutant of  the  regiment  I  immediately  ordered  Capt.  Udell  and  Lieut. 
Clark,  with  companies  M  and  A  to  report  to  Major  Cole,  and  for  an  lionr 
the  light  was  close,  sharp  and  continuous.  I*nt  finally  ilie  Confederates 
routed  the  enemy  and  pursued  them  over  the  hill. 

Thia  was  the  last  attempt  on  the  right  wing,  and  the  bat  ie  had  ceased 
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in  front  of  Longstreet  where  thousands  upon  thousands  of  lifeless  Federals 
testified  to  the  terrible  fighting  of  the  ''Bulldog." 

In  a  letter  from  "Camp  22d  Regiment  N.  0.  Troops,  ten  miles  below 
Fredericksburg  Va.,  Dec.  IT,  1862,"  Major  Cole  speaks  as  follows  : 

"Of  all  the  battles  I  ever  entered,  I  never  so  much  dreaded  one.  Burn- 
side  had  once  held  Fredericksburg  and  must  know  the  advantage  of  posi- 
tion possessed  by  Lee.  Should  he  advance  under  this  knowledge,  as  a 
good  General,  he  would,  of  course,  bring  men  and  appliances  to  equalize 
our  advantage  of  position.  General  Lee  did  not  try  to  prevent  his  cross- 
ing; only  to  worry  him  as  much  as  possible.  Thursday  night  he  crossed, 
Friday  morning  at  6  o'clock  A.  P.  Hill's  Division  moved  forward  to  take 
position.  The  frost  was  nearly  as  white  as  snow,  the  ground  frozen  hard 
and  the  fog  hanging  so  heavy,  one  could  scarcely  see  two  hundred  yards. 
As  the  enemy  had  a  very  large  army  I  knew  it  would  take  fully  twenty- 
four  hours  constant  crossing  on  three  bridges  (the  number  we  supposed 
he  had)  and  therefore  did  not  very  much  expect  an  engagement  during 
the  da}-.  About  10  o'clock  the  vapor  disappeared  and  the  enemy  was 
discovered  in  line  of  battle  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  our  lines.  As 
the  discovery  appeared  to  be  rather  sudden  and  to  reveal  an  unexpected 
sight  on  both  sides,  I  thought  there  was  a  slight  sensation.  It  lasted  but 
a  few  moments,  however,  and  each  side  proceeded  to  plant  their  batteries 
and  arrange  their  supports  and  lines  of  battle  apparently  as  coolly  as 
you  would  arrange  a  flower  garden,  marking  the  walks  and  planting  the 
shrubbery. 

In  the  evening  General  Pender  sent  for  me,  and  on  reporting  he  said 
there  were  some  houses  and  straw  stacks  in  front  which  would  obstruct 
the  free  play  of  our  batteries,  and  he  wanted  me  to  examine  the  ground 
sufficiently  before  night  to  take  a  party  from  my  regiment  and  burn 
them.  I  went  forward  to  examine  and  though  I  did  not  hardly  expect 
to  be  able  to  reach  the  houses  before  dark,  yet,  as  I  was  surveying  the 
ground  of  approach,  noting  the  ravines,  the  ditches,  the  fences,  ect., 
which  would  be  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  party  for  approach  or  de- 
fense, I  found  myself  at  the  first  house,  then  another  and  another  until  I 
had  closely  examined  some  eight  or  ten  ;  what  points  would  most  easily 
ignite,  &c.  Lastly,  I  examined  and  counted  about  fifteen  stacks  of  straw 
in  an  open  field  immediately  in  front  and  in  view  of  the  enemy's  line 
only  about  three  hundred  yards  distant.  I  watched  the  sentinels  closely 
as  they  watched  me  ;  but  seeing  no  motions  to  shoot,  I  continued  to  draw 
nearer  until  my  plans  were  fully  matured.  I  went  back  to  the  regiment, 
selected  my  men,  supplied  some  with  matches  to  burn,  some  with  mus- 
kets to  protect,  and  at  the  first  darkness,  which,  is  the  deepest  darkness  of 
the  night,  proceeded  to  make  the  approach.  Every  man  had  his  house 
or  stack  assigned  him.  Everything  ready,  I  snapped  a  pistol  cap  (the 
signal)  and  instantly  twenty  streams  of  blaze  dashed  up  lighting  the 
heavens  with  almost  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun.  It  was  the  prettiest  sight, 
in  the  way  of  a  fire,  I  ever  saw.  One  house  was  an  immensely  large 
barn,  full  of  tobacco,  hanging  upon  the  sticks  and  perfectly  dry.  You 
may  probably  imagine  such  a  blaze  as  this  would  make.  No  doubt  the 
Yankees  were  perfectly  astonished,  and  expected  what  next — and  did 
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not  fire  upon  us  as  was  somewhat  expected  by  the  ''burning  party.5' 
Thus  far  our  side  was  perfectly  successful,  and  being  much  elated,  re- 
turned to  the  regiment  and  slept  soundly  until  morning.  As  I  remarked 
in  the  beginning  of  this  sketch,  there  was  a  more  determined  preparation 
for  battle  than  I  ever  before  witnessed.  Heretofore  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  fighting  whenever  the  enemy  faced  us — there  was  no  delay. 
But  here  within  rifle  shot  our  lines  had  stood  all  day,  each  actively  en- 
gaged in  preparation  for  the  contest.  That  there  would  be  a  light  no  one 
could  doubt.  We  could  not  retreat;  and  the  enemy  would  not  have 
crossed  the  river  had  he  not  intended  to  fight.  Therefore  the  fight  was 
certain,  and  the  preparations  such  as  to  anticipate  the  most  desperate  and 
decisive  battle  of  the  war. 

With  such  feelings  I  laid  down  to  sleep  Friday  night,  and  with  such 
feelings  I  arose  Saturday  morning  before  day.  Through  many  hard 
fought  battles  I  had  passed  unhurt,  but  why  should  I  escape  when  so  many 
so  much  better  were  killed  or  wounded  %  It  was  all  in  the  hands  of 
Providence.  To  the  goodness  of  God  I  had  yielded  my  keeping  hereto- 
fore— to  the  mercy  of  the  same  Being  I  trusted  again.  But  whether  I 
should  survive  a  contest  apparently  to  be  the  most  desperate  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  many  destructive  battles  I  could  not  tell.  I  felt  thousands 
would  not  and  could  not  help  weeping.  Our  line  was  in  the  front  edge 
of  a  piece  of  pines.  Bob,  Jim  and  myself,  were  sitting  around  a  small 
fire  some  distance  from  any  other,  discussing  the  probable  results  of  the 
battle,  when  suddenly  rapid  discharges  of  musketry  were  heard.  We 
rushed  to  arms  and  in  a  few  minutes  every  man  was  ready.  I  will  not 
say  every  man  turned  for  the  contest.  You  see  such  language  in  print, 
but  after  being  under  fire  more  than  twenty  times,  I  deny  its  truthful- 
ness. Soldiers  do  not  "burn"  for  battle — you  never  hear  one  use  such 
language,  unless  he  be  one  who  always  runs  just  as  the  battle  joins.  The 
firing  proved  to  be  only  skirmishing.  Of  any  lengthy  account  of  the  bat- 
tle I  must  refer  you  to  the  newspaper  accounts,  as  one  engaged  can  never^ 
know  much  more  than  comes  unaer  his  immediate  observation.  Pender's 
Brigade  was  Hill's  extreme  left,  supported  by  Thomas,  of  Georgia.  Xext 
Lane's  N.  C.  Brigade,  then  Archer's  Tennessee  Brigade  supported  by 
Gregg  of  South  Carolina,  and  Field's  Virginia  Brigade,  supported  by 
some  of  EwelPs  Division,  was  Hill's  extreme  right.  Hill  had  but  six  bri- 
gades in  his  division.  The  battle  commenced  on  the  right — I  mean  the 
regular  approach  of  the  enemy's  line  and  the  musketry  engagement. 
Our  brigade  was  the  first  fired  upon  by  the  artillery,  but  the  battle  joined 
on  the  right  It  was  terrible,  and  lasted  for  several  hours.  It  gradually 
came  down  the  line,  and  nearly  the  whole  front  line  on  our  right,  was, 
more  or  less,  driven  back  upon  the  supports.  They  did  not  advance 
upon  Pender.  They  made  one  effort  but  were  driven  back  by  artillery. 
The  woods  that  skirted  the  bottoms  marked  our  line  and  formed  an  el- 
lipse. The  enemy  formed  the  diameter.  As  we  were  about  the  centre, 
we  were,  perhaps,  the  farthest  from  the  line.  Hence  this  gave  the  enemy 
a  longer  distance  in  which  to  advance  in  open  field,  say  three  quarters  of 
a  mile.  We  had  skirmishers,  however,  advanced  half  a  mile,  and  these 
were  engaged,  more  or  less,  all  day,  and  several  times  drove  back  advan- 
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ces  from-the  enemy.  About  3  o'clock  our  skirmishers  Lad  expended 
nearly  all  their  ammunition,  besides  when  Lane's  Brigade  was  driven 
back  on  their  Tight  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back  also.  This  enabled 
the  enemy  to  advance  his  line  of  sharpshooters  to  the  brow  of  a  small  hill 
opposite  to  the  one  on  which  was  placed  our  artillery,  and  distant  about 
eight  hundred  yards.  Gaining  this  position  the  sharpshooter.-,  annoyed 
the  artillerymen  so  much  they  could  not  handle  their  guns.  Up  to  this 
time  I  had  been  under  a  very  severe  cannonade,  and  when  I  was  called 
upon  to  take  charge  of  a  hundred  men  and  run  in  the  sharpshooters,  I 
did  not  conceive  myself  worsted  in  position  a  very  great  deal.  Five  hun- 
dred yards  in  front  of  our  batteries,  and  three  hundred  in  front  of  the 
sharpshooters  was  the  railroad,  with  a  small  cut  for  a  protection.  I  de- 
ployed my  hundred  men  and  made  the  railroad  cut  at  double  quick,  and 
soon  the  sharpshooters  were  over  the  hill.  I  had  one  man  killed  and 
about  a  dozen  wounded.  All  the  men  wrounded  were  at  one  exposed 
point  where  we  joined  Lane's  Brigade.  Kis  men  did  not  advance  which 
left  my  right  flank  exposed  and  the  men  were  shot  from  that  direction. 
Those  not  wounded  were  soon  out  of  ammunition,  when  I  ordered  them 
to  cease  firing  unless  the  enemy  advanced.  It  wTas  dangerous  to  go  to 
the  rear,  so  I  ordered  the  wrounded  to  remain  in  the  cut.  I  had  their  car- 
tridges divided  with  the  men  not  wounded,  and  to  fill  the  place  so  thinned 
out  in  my  line,  loaded  a  musket  myself  and  made  the  Captains  and  Lieu- 
tenants under  me  do  the  same.  This  was  the  first  musket  I  ever  loaded. 
"We  had  about  six  rounds  each,  and  had  the  enemy  advanced  I  do  not  think 
a  man  of  us  would  have  escaped.  Though  conscious  of  our  weakness, 
the  enemy  did  not  know  it,  and  we  showed  a  brave  front  and  stood  firm. 
At  night  I  sent  off  the  wounded  and  re-arranged  the  line  of  detence  and 
remained  all  night  without  fire  or"  blankets.  Sunday  morning  A.  P. 
Hill  was  relieved  and  we  went  back  to  our  third  line  of  defence.  You 
read  a  great  deal  about  hills,  fine  positions,  &c.  All  this  was  on  our  side 
but  we  did  not  use  them.  As  I  have  elsewhere  remarked  our  front  line 
was  in  the  edge  of  the  timber  that  skirted  the  river  bottom.  This  was 
as  flat  and  unprotected  as  the  enemy's  line.  In  our  rear  was  a  hill,  not 
steep,  but  a  gradual  ascent  tor  six  hundred  yards,  all  wooded,  mostly 
thick  undergrowth.  Half  way  up  this  hill  was  the  second  line  ;  over  the 
crest  of  the  hill  was  the  third  line.  I  also  see  in  the  papers  that  we  were 
entrenched.  So  we  were  after  the  fight.  Sunday  there  was  but  little 
fighting  ;  we  thought  it  was  merely  an  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day. 
But  Monday  came  and  still  no  fightinor.  Tuesdav  morning  we  were  rea- 
dy  again  to  go  to  the  front  line,  but  lo  !  there  was  no  enemy. 

Gen'l  Pender  thus  speaks  in  his  official  report  of  the  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg : 

*  "In  the  afternoon,  however,  when  the  enemy  advanced 
on  the  right,  they  opened  a  most  tremendous  fire  of  artillery  upon  the 
batteries  in  my  front,  playing  upon  them  from  the  front  and  right  from 
at  least  four  batteries.  This  fire  was  most  destructive  to  my  men.  At 
about  this  time  a  heavy  line  of  skirmishers  advanced  within  range  of 
Capt.  Davidson's  battery  and  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  upon  him.  One  of  the 
balls  at  this  time  killed  my  aid,  Lieut.  Sheppard,  while  he  was  very  gal- 
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lantly  and  coolly  trying  to  rally  some  men  who  had  broken  on  our  right 
and  were  making  to  the  rear.  These  skirmishers  became  so  annoying 
that  additional  companies  had  to  be  thrown  out  under  the  efficient  Major 
Cole  to  drive  them  back,  which  he  did,  and  held  them  in  check  long  after 
his  ammunition  had  given  out." 

In  his  report  of  the  same  battle,  Maj.  Gen'l  A.  P.  Hill  says  : 

*  **  "From  the  nature  of  the  ground  occupied  by  Penders 
Brigade  and  the  entire  absence  of  all  protection  against  artillery,  his  bri- 
gade received  the  greater  part  of  the  terrible  fire  directed  at  Davidson 
and  Latimer  and  suffered  severely.  Gen'l  Pender  was  himself  wounded 
and  his  aid,  Lieut.  Sheppard,  killed,  whilst  gallantly  rallying  a  portion  of 
the  18th  regiment  of  Lane's  Brigade.  During  the  temporary  absence  of 
Gen'l  Pender,  the  command  of  the  brigade  devolved  upon  Col.  Scales,  of 
the  13th.  The  two  batteries  suffered  much  by  the  fire  of  a  heavy  line  of 
skirmishers.  Col.  Scales  directed  Major  Cole  of  the  22d  North  Carolina, 
to  dislodge  them,  which  was  handsomely  done.  *  *  Gen'l  Pen- 
der, though  wounded,  resumed  the  command  of  his  brigade  as  soon  as 
his  wound  was  dressed." 

In  speaking  of  the  battle  in  his  official  report,  Lieut.  General  Jackson 
says  : 

*  *  *  "The  brigade  of  Gen'l  Pender  was  immediately  in  rear 
of  the  batteries  of  Captains  Davidson  and  Latimer  and  was  without  any 
protection  from  the  enemy's  artillery  ;  and  thus,  notwithstanding  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  batteries  acting  in  conjunction  with  Major  Cole  ot  the  22d 
North  Carolina,  in  dispersing  the  cloud  of  skirmishers  and  sharpshooters 
that  hung  all  that  day  upon  that  part  of  the  field,  that  brigade  received 
much  of  the  fire  that  was  directed  at  these  guns  and  suffered  severely. 
Gen'l  Pender  was  himself  wounded." 

Monday  evening  after  the  battle,  Major  Cole,  Lieut.  Cole  and  myself, 
left  our  second  line  of  works  and  strolled  to  the  front  to  survey  the  field. 
Out  before  us  was  our  front  line — beyond  them  our  strong  line  of  skir- 
mishers lying  upon  the  ground — a  short  distance  from  them  the  enemy's- 
skirmish  line  was  spread  out  and  lying  down — a  little  beyond  them  the 
enemy's  line  of  battle  and  their  numerous  batteries.  A  few  of  our  pick- 
ets, bolder  than  others,  were  standing  up  and  walking  about  exchanging 
papers  with  the  enemy.  We  noticed  a  great  many  stragglers,  like  our- 
selves looking  over  the  field — squads  of  infantry  and  horsemen  were  mov- 
ing about  carelessly,  among  them  were  some  of  our  Generals.  All  at 
once  a  white  cloud  arose  from  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries  and  the  roar 
of  artillery  and  the  shrieking  shell.  Another  followed,  and  then  others 
until  the  field  was  cleared  of  all  who  had  no  business  there.  Lieut.  Cole 
and  myself  started  off  at  a  pretty  brisk  walk  which  rapidly  increased  to 
a  run  as  the  shells  came  nearer  and  faster.  Major  Cole  compromised 
with  his  dignity  and  fears  and  took  tremendous  strides  in  walking.  Gen'l 
Hood  dashed  by  me  at  full  speed  on  horseback,  a  shell  coming  so  near 
his  head  as  to  knock  off  his  hat.  Gen'l  A.  P.  Hill  disappeared  in  the 
thicket. 

When,  next  morning,  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy,  under  cover  oi 
darkness  and  a  storm  had  made  his  escape  across  the  Eappahannock,  two 
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feelings  contended  in  our  breasts — joy  that  we  were  not  to  have  another 
day  of  blood  and  horror,  and  regret  that  we  had  not  tried  to  crush  the  en- 
emy when  we  had  had  him  beneath  our  guns  and  in  the  valley  before  us 
cowed  with  defeat. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  FQRT  FISHER. 


Headquarters  3rd  Military  District, 

January  17,  1865. 
To  Lieut.  Col.  Anderson,  A.  A.  General  : 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  the  information  of  the  General 
Commanding  the  following  report  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Fisher. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  instant  at  about  3  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  ene- 
my opened  on  the  Fort  with  the  "Ironsides,"  one  double  and  three  single 
turreted  Monitors,  concentrating  their  whole  fire  on  the  land  face,  keep* 
ing  up  a  regular  fire  upon  till  5  P.  M.  At  this  hour  three  frigates,  Colo- 
rado, Minnesota  and  Wabash  (as  supposed)  came  into  action  and  contin- 
ued a  terrific  fire  till  six  o'clock,  P.  M.  Col.  Lamb  anticipating  an  as- 
sault made  repeated  application  to  Maj.  Gen'l  Whiting  for  reinforcements. 
The  only  forces  available  were  those  of  the  Navy  manning  Fort  Buchan- 
an, sixty  in  all,  which  were  willingly  furnished  by  Capt.  Chapman,  C.  S. 
Navy.  Six  companies  were  brought  from  the  forts  below  at  S  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  under  Major  Reilly  arrived  at  3 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  instant.  During  the  night 
the  gunners  and  troops  of  the  garrison  were  manning  the  palisades,  a  gen- 
eral attack  being  anticipated — our  guns  keeping  up  a  fire  covering  the 
land  approaches  at  intervals  during  the  entire  night.  Maj.  Gen'l  Whit- 
ing accompanied  by  myself  were  also  on  the  works  and  beach  the  greater 
portion  of  the  night,  keeping  watch  on  the  enemy's  movements. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  instant  the  enemy  again  opened  on  the 
land  face,  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  (72)  seventy-two  in  all,  forming  in  two 
lines  of  battle — fifteen  of  these  moved  into  position  and  joined  in  the  ac- 
tion, keeping  up  a  terrific  fire  during  the  whole  day  and  succeeding  night, 
dismantling  every  gun  on  the  land  face,  one  S-inch  columbiad  alone  ex- 
cepted. Our  guns  replied  with  great  accuracy,  but  with  little  effect,  the 
wooden  vessels  remaining  out  of  range  and  our  shot  making  but  slight 
impression  on  the  ironclads,  (as  far  as  we  could  judge,) — the  gunners  dis- 
playing the  greatest  gallantry  under  the  most  terrific  fire. 
t  The  enemy  had  also  advanced  a  line  ot  sharpshooters  who  had  sunk 
rifle  pits  and  annoyed  the  men  serving  the  guns  by  keeping  up  a  constant 
fire.  The  dismounted  guns  could  not  be  remounted  during  the  night 
nor  could  the  works  be  repaired  owing  to  the  constant  and  heavy  tiring 
kept  up  by  the  enemy's  fleet  during  the  entire  night.  A  telegram  having 
been  received  from  the  Commanding  General  that  Brig.  Gen'l  Hagood's 
Brigade  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  us,  I  was  ordered  to  await  their  arriv- 
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al  at  Fort  Buchanan.  About  4:30  on  the  15th,  the  first  of  these  regi- 
ments, the  21st,  arrived  and  shortly  afterwards  the  25th,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captains  Dubuse  and  Carson  respectively.  The  21st  regiment  I 
at  once  moved  up  to  Fort  Fisher,  the  other  was  moved  to  the  rear  of  the 
Mound  Battery  tor  shelter  from  the  enemy's  fire  which  at  the  time  was 
awful — it  moved  up  to  Fort  Fisher  later  in  the  day. 

About  fifty-two  ships  having  joined  the  monitors  at  8  o'clock,  they  con- 
centrated their  fire  without  any  cessation,  at  intervals  on  different  por- 
tions of  the  works.  During  the  morning  of  the  15th  and  the  preceding 
night  the  enemy  landed,  the  assaulting  column  supposed  (and  as  con- 
firmed by  a  prisoner)  to  number  10,000  men.  These  were  formed  in 
three  lines  across  the  entire  neck  of  land,  covered  by  a  heavy  line  of  skir- 
mishers, about  400  yards  in  front  of  the  main  body  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  1000  yards  from  the  fort.  On  this  force  we  brought  to  bear  our 
one  available  gun  and  three  mortars  which  had  been  mounted  during  the 
night  and  these  repeatedly  broke  their  line  and  temporarily  checked  the 
advance. 

As  the  attacking  column  advanced  apart  of  the  fleet  moved  in  single 
line,  in  succession,  ahead  of  the  skirmish  line  thus  enfilading  the  entire 
land  face  of  the  work,  whilst  the  remainder  of  "the  fleet  in  their  original 
position  kept  up  a  murderous  fire  on  nearly  every  part  of  the  fort. 

Under  cover  of  the  dense  smoke  a  brigade  was  moved  from  the  enemy's 
left  along  the  beach,  the  tide  being  low,  and  succeeded  in  getting  within 
the  palisade  line  before  they  were  seen,  but  were  instantly  repulsed  twice 
and  driven  from  their  position  with  heavy  loss.  Corresponding  with  this 
movement  a  heavy  force  of  the  enemy  under  cover  of  the  woods  moved 
up  on  our  left  to  get  possession  of  the  first  gun  chamber.  Lieut.  Latham 
of  Capt.  Adams'  Light  Battery  was  stationed  with  two  guns  at  a  point 
commanding  the  causeway  leading  to  the  palisade  line,  (the  palisade  it- 
self having  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy's  fire)  with  orders  to  run  his 
guns  into  position  as  soon  as  the  fire  of  the  fleet  had  slackened.  What 
occurred  at  that  period  on  the  left  of  the  line  I  am  unable  to  state,  being 
myself  engaged  on  the  right,  and  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  the  ene- 
my's approach  was  by  seeing  their  flag  planted  on  the  third  traverse.  As 
soon  as  discovered  all  the  available  force  was  led  to  repulse  this  attack  by 
Maj.  Gen'l  Whiting  in  person,  but  it  failed  in  dislodging  the  enemy  from 
the  position  occupied  and  at  this  point,  I  have,  with  much  regret  to  state, 
Maj.  Gen'l  Whiting  was  seriously  wounded  and  was  carried  from  the 
field.  Major  Hill,  chief  of  the  General's  staff,  had  despatched  couriers  to 
Battery  Buchanan  to  bring  up  the  three  remaining  regiments  of  Hagood's 
Brigade,  which  had  been  ordered  to  remain  there  till  sent  for  (the  fire 
from  the  fleet  rendering  it  almost  impossible  for  any  troops  to  move) 
when  it  was  discovered  that  this  force  had  never  reached  Battery  Bu- 
chanan, (a  circumstance  much  indeed  to  be  regretted.)  I  was  then  or- 
dered by  Maj.  Gen'l  Whiting  to  communicate  with  the  General  Com- 
manding, which  I  immediately  attempted  to  do  as  he  is  aware. 

What  occurred,  therefore,  subsequently  to  my  leaving  the  field  I  only 
know  from  heresay.  But  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  state  that  I  was  in- 
formed, as  I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving,  that  a  "flag  of  truce  had  been 
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hoisted  by  the  enemy  and  answered  by  some  officer,  who  then  snrrend 
ed  himself  and  three  hundred  men  to  the  enemy  and  that  a   regiment  of 
the  enemy  had  been  marched  into  the  gallery  of  the  sallie  port. 

I  have  also  to  add  that  the  Garrison,  though  in  good  heart  was  sadly 
worn  out  by  the  hard  work  they  were  called  upon  to  perform  by  day  and 
night,  but  that  a  feeling  of  much  disappointment  existed,  that  the  long 
hoped-for  co-operation  from  the  forces  outside  the  fort,  which  they  ex- 
pected would  have  been  rendered,  failed  them  in  the  hour  of  need. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  most  ob'd't  and  humble  serv't, 

G.  I.  Gordon, 
Lieut.  Col.  and  A.  I.  G. 


[From  Overland  Monthly 
A  YANKEE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BATTLE  AT  FOKT  FISHER. 


When,  as  a  school-boy,  I  used  to  read  that  '*  then  Caesar  crossed  his  en- 
tire army  into  cis-Alpine  Gaul  and  went  into  winter  quarters,"  I  felt  the 
relief  of  winter  quarters  greatly.  It  was  the  end  of  a  chapter,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  day's  lesson,  and  release,  for  twenty-four  hours  at  least, 
from  wearisome  soldiering  in  a  dead  language.  In  later  days  of  actual 
warfare  and  the  wearisome  campaigns  ot  autumn,  I  learned  a  new  signi- 
ficance in  winter  quarters.  Know,  O  future  school-boy  . — son,  perhaps, 
of  the  coming  New  Zealander — who  wearisomely  translates  these  lines, 
that  winter  quarters  are  more  blessed  to  receive  than  to  read  about. 
Then  Virginia  roads  are  quagmires  impassable ;  then  flood,  and  frost,  and 
snow,  and  ice,  combine  to  form  a  danger  more  formidable  than  the  ene- 
my :  artillery  can  not  move  ;  baggage,  commissary  and  ammunition  wag- 
ons must  halt;  human  nature — even  horse  and  mule  nature — must  avoid 
the  exposure  of  an  American  winter,  and  seek  for  shelter.  Winter  quar- 
ters, then,  are  quarters  of  some  transient  permanence,  of  some  comfort,  of 
certain  plenty  and  warmth.  Earth-works  shelter  from  the  enemy,  and 
log  walls  shelter  from  the  weather  ;  chimneys  are  built,  and  fires  crackle 
with  the  luxuriance  of  forests  of  free  fuel.  The  Commissary  Department 
becomes  systematized  into  great  efficiency  by  the  fixed  point  of  its  deliv- 
ery ;  mails,  and  news,  and  parcels  from  the  Xorth  begin  to  flow  more 
surely  and  steadily  to  the  army  as  the  route  becomes  worn  smooth  by 
custom,  and  sutlers  practice  extortion  in  newer  and  broader  fields.  But, 
greater  than  all,  leaves  of  absence  and  furloughs  are  granted,  and  granted 
liberally.  What  sight  of  land  is,  after  a  long  sea-voyage  ;  what  recovery 
is  to  a  sick  man  ;  what  pardon  is  to  a  criminal — this,  or  something  like 
this,  a  leave  of  absence  is  to  a  soldier.  Blessed  were  the  fifteen  days  in 
which  to  leave  desolation  and  the  army  behind,  and  look  cnce  more  upon 
inhabited  houses,  fields  uuravaged,  fair  cities,  womanhood,  friends,  home  ! 
Back  again  then  with  new  uniforms,  and  new  resolves,  and  new  hearts 
and  hopes. 
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Out  of  the  slime  and  pestilence  of  Dutch  Gap  Canal,  and  beyond  the 
lield  of  un buried  dead  at  Newmarket  Heights,  came  visions  of  the  rude 
comforts  of  the  winter  log  cabins,  and  the  sweet  and  blessed  prospect  of 
the  weeks  run  to  the  North.  And,  in  spite  of  the  tine  weather  of  the 
iirst  days  of  December,  iSti-i,  the  dreams  and  hopes  of  many  blossomed 
into  fruition  and  fact.  From  the  Weldon  Railroad  to  the  cavalry  out- 
posts at  Chaffin's  Bluff — along  the  whole  of  the  vast  intrenched  line — 
there  began  now  to  be  daily  departures  northward. 

But  all  leave-applications  from  one  or  two  brigades  of  the  army  of  the 
James  seemed  unaccountably  to  come  to  naught  in  official  pigeon-holes, 
or  to  be  returned  with  the  hackneyed  "  exigencies  of  the  service."  And 
just  as  this  striking  proof  of  official  ill-will  toward  the  excluded  brigades 
became  fairly  noticeable,  the  explanation  came  in  the  embarkation  ot 
these  troops  on  the  first  Fort  Fisher  expedition.  Then  the  sea  tossing 
and  the  winter  quarters  off  Cape  Ilatteras ;  the  failure  and  the  return  ; 
the  debarkation  at  the  old  landing  place,  and  the  march  by  night  through 
ice,  and  mud,  and  water  to  the  desolate  old  camping  grounds. 

One  day  to  shake  off  the  sea,  to  scour  the  salt  rust  off  musket-barrels, 
to  drain  the  water  out  of  the  camp-hollows,  to  build  up  again  the  fallen 
huts  and  chimneys ;  another,  to  write  in  due  form,  with  the  necessary 
military  persiflage,  the  inevitable  application  for  a  leave;  then  to  lobby 
it  through,  waiting  in  General's  ante-chambers,  and  button  holing  the 
beleagured  Adjutant  with  explanations  of  its  real  necessity.  Two  days 
only  of  actual  foot-hold  on  tho  firm  earth,  when  all  aspirations  for  the 
sweet  North  are  rudely  nipped  by  blank  refusal  of  all  applications,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  ruder  order  to  "  march  in  two  hours." 

This  came  on  third  of  January,  1865,  and  to  the  same  troops  that  had 
landed  from  the  first  expedition  late  on  the  last  night  of  the  old  year. 
All  granted  leaves — if  any  had  been  granted — were  countermanded,  and 
before  sunset  we  wore  again  marching  over  the  now  frozen  ground  to- 
ward  the  landing  at  Bermuda.  In  the  interval,  General  Butler  had  been 
relieved  from  command  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  but  so  promptly  were 
we  pushed  forward  and  embarked  that  we  only  fairly  learned  our  new 
commander's  name  when  we  were  on  board  the  transports.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  we  went  at  once  on  board  of  the  sea-going  steamers,  so 
that  the  delay  of  the  transhipment  at  Old  Point  was  avoided  at  the  out- 
set. 

On  the  fifth  we  passed  Fortress  Monroe  with  hardly  a  pause,  and  in 
the  night  steamed  out  through  the  gates  of  the  Chesapeake  into  the 
stormy  sea. 

Winter  reigned  in  triumph  on  the  ocean,  and  for  a  week,  at  least,  after 
passing  capes  William  and  Henry,  the  wind  blew  in  a  prolonged  and  fu- 
rious gale.  All  the  terrors  of  Hatteras  were  iu  the  ascendant,  and  our 
winter  quarters  were  stormy  and  comfortless.  An  age  of  misery  was 
compressed  into  a  week  of  sea-sickness,  as  we  almost  vainly  strove  to 
buffet  our  way  round  the  cape  of  storms.  Cloudy  skies,  angry  seas  !  this 
was  the  only  prospect  we  could  see,  in  the  few  and  far-between  intervals 
of  our  escapes  from  the  nauseous  cabin  to  the  quarter-deck. 

But  the  seemingly  endless  struggle  had  its  end  at  last.     On  the  night 
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ot  the  eleventh,  we  had  conquered  the  cape,  and  were  running  smoothly 
into  the  familiar  offing  of  Beaufort  Harbor.  Here  we  rendezvoused  sim- 
ply, not  now  needing  the  refitting  that  the  former  expedition  required. 
General  Terry  only  waited  to  iind  his  whole  force  about  him,  and  sailed 
before  the  forenoon  of  the  12th.  It  was  a  grand  and  inspiriting  sight  to 
see  the  lonsj  lines  of  vessels ;  the  placid  beauty  of  sea  and  sky  had  ban- 
ished sea-sickness  and  roused  our  hopes.  The  transport  vessels  sailed  in 
a  single  line,  each  in  the  wake  of  its  predecessor;  the  naval  fleet  formed 
two  lines,  one  on  each  side  of  the  transports — the  three  together  stretch- 
ing away  to  the  southward  with  a  perspective  convergence  somewhere  at 
the  horizon  ;  a  grand  display  of  naval  beauty,  and  symmetry  and  power. 

It  is  but  a  short  sail  from  Beaufort  to  the  Cape  Fear  River,  we  finish- 
ed the  run  early  in  the  night,  and  lay  to  for  daylight.  The  navy  mean- 
while got  herselt  into  position,  and  turned  her  iron  muzzles  toward  the 
fort — i%  her  l:uus  all  shotted  and  her  tompions  out."  The  daylight  found 
all  ready,  and  wind  and  weather  fairly  beautiful — mild,  balmy,  and  soft 
as  spring. 

This  time — taught,  by  the  experience  of  a  former  effort — all  the  boats 
of  the  naval  and  transport  vessels  were  put  into  the  service  of  disembark- 
ing the  infantry,  while  a  few  of  the  iron-clads  and  monitors  drew  near 
the  great  serrated  mass  of  Fort  Fisher,  and  opened  a  majestic  and  leis- 
urely canonade  to  cover  the  landing  and  smother  any  effort  from  the  fort 
to  thwart  our  purpose.  The  boats,  on  approaching  the  line  of  surf,  threw 
out  small  anchors  and  grapnels,  and  then  let  themselves  wash  shorewards 
i>'ti  the  wave  tlmt  was  rushing  to  break  on  the  beach.  When  the  under- 
tow ItHgan  to  recede,  one  of  the  sailors  jumped  into  the  water  and  held 
the  boat's  srern  against  the  seaward  wash,  while  the  armed  passengers 
climbed  over  the  sides  into  the  knee  deep  water,  carrying  knapsacks  and 
the  sacred  ammunition  high  up  on  fixed  bayonets,  and  ran  for  the  shore, 
chase<i  by  the  crested  advance  of  the  succeeding  billow.  No  time  to 
hesitate,  after  once  leaving  the  boat;  those  who  paused  a  moment,  to 
square  themselves  for  the  run  or  to  settle  their  top-heavy  muskets,  were 
Jikeiv  to  pay  for  it  in  the  souse  of  the  approaching  wave.  On  the  dry 
warm  sand  of  the  beach  we  emptied  the  water  out  of  our  shoes  and 
wruriir  it  out  of  the  saturated  lower  garments,  leaving  them  in  the  bright 
sunlight  to  dry,  while  we  sat  and  watched  the  continued  disembarking. 
Tliis  was  exciting  and  amusing  sport.  The  troops  were  evidently  not  of 
th«»>e  who  pass  their  summers  at  Newport  or  Long  Branch,  and  they  con- 
sequently brought  to  the  disembarking  an  ignorance  of  the  manners  and 
eu>toms  of  ocean  waves  that  made  the  scene  delightful  and  ludicrous. 
4vJunio  now.*'  cautioned  Jack,  when  the  undertow  was  running  out  and 
the  water  at  its  shoalest  ;  but  many  jumped  so  carefully  and  slowly  that 
thev  wert;  onL'  fairly  over  t:.e  boat's  side  when  the  next  wave  had  deep- 
en: d  lire  water  to  their  necks  or  eyas.  The  presence  of  the  unexpected 
is  irritating  to  the  actor  in  any  such  scene,  but  vastly  amusing  to  the 
apee'at)r.  To  step  carefully  into  knee-deep  water  and  find  it  suddenly 
somewhere  over  head  and  ears  is  unpleasant  to  experience,  but  very'funny 
to  sfe  ;  or  runnier  still  the  complaisant  pause  of  one  unsuspicious  of  the 
coming  rush  ot  the  liquid  wall  behind  him,  and  the  sudden  upsetting  of 
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dignity  and  all  hope  of  a  dry  landing  by  the  blow  of  a  wave  that  breaks 
about  him  and  rolls  him  in  towards  the  shore  in  a  mass  of  foaming  suds. 
The  laughter  grew  into  a  roar  that  rivalled  the  noise  of  the  breaking 
waves,  and  the  landing  became  a  scene  of  merriment  that  would  do  no 
discredit  to  the  jolliest  of  picnics.  A  picnic  it  was,  too,  in  the  feast  of 
oysters  furnished  by  the  salt  pool  behind  the  beach  ;  in  the  delight  of  be- 
ing on  firm  earth,  after  one  week  off  Hatteras ;  in  the  bright  sunshine 
and  beautiful  weather  ;  the  grand  naval  display,  with  its  holiday  of  bun- 
ting ;  the  smooth  and  shelving  beach ;  the  rolling  Waves,  and  the  swim- 
ming boats.  Before  the  troops  were  all  landed,  small  fires  of  drift-wood 
were  crackling  everywhere,  coffee  was  boiling,  and  oysters  roasting.  By 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  every  infantryman  was  on  shore,  and  from 
basking  on  the  beach  we  were  roused  to  the  serious  business  of  our  pre- 
sence on  that  coast.  Regiments  were  gathered  out  of  the  chaos,  rolls 
were  called  and  the  work  began.  The  fort  seemed  close  at  hand,  though 
really  four  miles  away;  but  we  were  in  such  full  view,  and  made  so 
much  martial  display  with  regimental  colors  and  the  glitter  of  burnished 
musket-barrels  in  the  sunlight,  that  we  wondered  at  the  silence  of  the 
enemy  and  his  apparent  indifference  to  our  proceedings.  But  with  all 
our  parade  before  him  not  a  shot  was  bowled  at  us  over  the  smooth  beach 
from  the  sullen,  silent  walls. 

The  beach  wa3  perhaps  two  hundred  yards  wide,  then  came  about  two 
hundred  more  of  the  salt-marshy  pool,  beyond  which  were  the  tall  pines 
of  the  forest,  with  its  undergrowth  of  tangled  vines  and  thorny  bushes. 
With  as  broad  a  front  as  the  beach  gave  us  room  for,  we  finally  put  the 
column  of  General  Paine's  Division  in  march  towards  the  fort— skirmish- 
hers  in  advance.  About  a  mile  of  progress  brought  us  to  the  head  of  the 
salt-pool,  and  to  the  hour  of  sunset  as  well.  Here  we  turned  away  from 
the  sea  and  marched  to  the  right,into  the  darkness  of  the  forest  and  the  com- 
ing night.  It  was  a  low  forest,  full  of  the  alternate  grassy  hammocks  and 
wet  places  of  a  marsh,  with  a  tangled  mass  of  vines  and  bushes.  Our 
column  front  became  strung  out  to  a  single  file,  winding  with  difficulty 
among  trees  and  thickets,  turning  away  from  the  deeper  pools  and  fallen 
logs.  It  wa3  hard  to  keep  trace  of  the  leader  or  to  hold  on  to  the  points 
of  the  compass,  but  we  struggled  on  in  the  darkness,  till,  exhausted  with 
the  hard  tramp,  dripping  with  perspiration,  and  torn  with  thorns,  we  at 
last  felt  the  sand  growing  firmer  and  dryer  under  our  feet.  The  line  of 
struggling  men,  too,  began  to  close  up  somewhat  more  compactly.  At 
last  a  gleam  of  open  water  through  the  trees,  and  the  line  soon  compact- 
ed itself  into  a  halt.     Y»re  were  on  the  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear  River. 

The  Cape  Fear  flows  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast-line  of  the  ocean 
for  some  twenty  miles  or  more  above  its  mouth.  At  the  point  where  we 
struck  it — three  miles  above  Fort  Fisher — it  was  about  a  mile  across  from 
sea  to  river. 

Our  line  was  made  as  straight  as  the  swampiness  of  the  ground  permit- 
ted and  faced  toward  Wilmington.  A  mile  farther  down,  the  division 
under  General  Ames  was  facing  toward  the  fort  and  entrenching.  At 
the  order  to  entrench,  we  fell  to  with  coffee-cups  for  shovels,  and  very 
soon  had  a  mass  of  the  soft  sand  put  into  semblance  of  an  earthwork. 
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But  at  midnight  our  left  was  thrown  somewhat  farther  back,  where  a 
higher  part  of  the  river  bank  gave  a  more  defensible  position  ;  and  here 
an  allowance  of  shovels — landed  wisely  by  some  how-to-do-it  quartern 
ter — was  dealt  out,  and  the  new  line  of  earthworks  soon  became  really 
formidable.     Logs  were  gathered  and  staked  into  position  for  a  revet- 
ment, and  the  sand  was  soon  banked  against  it.     A  buzz  of  industry  all 
along   the  line,   lasting  through  the   whole  night,  and  by  morning  we 
had  a  line  too  formidable  and  too  well  protected  by  abattis  to  be  ras 
attacked.     Strolling  up  and  down   the  length  of  the  growing  line  in  the 
chill  moonlight,  from  the  placid  expanse  of  the  broad,   bay-like  river  to 
where  the  surf  was  breaking  on  the  sea-beach,  we  found  universal  in< 
try.     Even  the  landing  boats  were  still  at    work,  ferrying  through  the 
surf,  and  piling  the  beach  with  stores    of   ammunition    and   provisions. 
Batteries  of  artillery  were  landed  in  the  morning,  and  during  the  fore- 
noon were  got  into  position  on  the  new  lines. 

So  far  we  had  let  the  fort  severely  alone,  paying  our  whole  attention 
to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  foothold  on  the  peninsula,  and  se- 
curing it  against  the  possible  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  the  chances  of 
starvation.  The  position  also  gave  us  an  outlook  over  the  river,  but  the 
ship-channel  was  too  near  the  western  shore  of  the  broad  river  to  be  un- 
der the  command  of  our  field-guns. 

The  warmth  and  brightness  of  the  next  day — the  fourteenth — atoned 
for  the  coldness  of  the  night,  soothing  many  of  the  night-laborers  into 
comfortable  sleep  under  the  blaze  of  sunlight.  The  whole  day  was  taken 
up  with  the  further  landing  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and  artillery,  and 
in  completing  and  improving  the  lines.  "Weariness  and  a  feeling  of  se- 
curity in  the  finished  "works  made  the  day  for  the  troops  one  of  compara- 
tive rest.  We  relapsed  into  lazy  criticism,  which,  though  this  time  fa- 
vorable to  the  steps  so  far  taken,  inclined  to  discredit  the  theory  of  an 
intended  assault  upon  the  fort.  It  was  argued,  that,  in  occupying  the 
peninsula,  we  were  cutting  off  the  fort  from  the  land  of  its  friends,  and 
effectually  extinguishing  the  Wilmington  blockade-running.  What  more 
could  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher  accomplish  ?  This  was  fallacious  reasoning, 
however,  which  hardly  satisfied  its  authors,  and  .which  the  next  day's 
work  disproved. 

Xext  morning  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  have  charge  of  the  picket-line.  My 
instructions  from  General  Terry  were  to  take  charge  of  the  pickets  from 
the  ocean  on  the  right  over  to  the  river-bank,  thence  down  the  river-bank 
to  the  picket-line  of  General  Ames'  division,  and,  in  case  of  an  advance 
by  that  division,  to  fill  up  the  gap  in  the  river  picket-line. 

The  warmth  of  spring  was  in  the  balmy  air,  and  the  tramp  from  the 
beautiful  beach,  through  the  resinous  pines,  was  thoroughly  enjoyable. 
ISo  sign  of  any  enemy  in  the  Wilmington  front  ;  nothing  but  the  beauty 
of  the  thorn  bushes,  the  brightness  of  the  sunshine,  and  the  peaceful  chir- 
rup of  birds.  But  from  below  came  the  gradually  increasing  thunder  of 
the  great  naval  guns  opening  their  iron  shower  once  more  upon  the 
doomed  fort.  Turning  down  the  river-bank,  I  passed  across  the  end  of 
the  new  intrenchments  with  the  garrison  of  colored  troops,  and  on  down 
the  narrowing  peninsula.     The  river-bank  was  six  feet  or  more  above  the 
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water,  and  the  soil  almost  wholly  white  sea-sand.  The  pines  dwindled 
into  shrubs,  with  thorn-thickets  in  marshy  places  ;  and  these  again  into 
bare,  grassless  ridges  of  sand,  and  shallow  pools  of  water.  A  country 
road  on  the  river-bank  ran  apparently  to  the  fort,  though  it  was  of  older 
date,  as  several  shabby  Southern  houses — one  or  two  with  some  faint 
trace  of  small  fields,  as  if  agriculture  had  once  spaded  up  the  sand — stood 
along  it.  Strolling  down  the  sandy  road,  I  could  see  the  ma3ts  of  the  na- 
val fleet,  the  notched  ridge  of  Fort  Fisher,  and  then  the  hulls  of  vessels 
and  squat  turrets  of  the  monitors,  rise  alternately  above  the  low  land  ; 
while  on  the  right  the  placid  expanse  of  river  reflected  the  glare  of  sun- 
shine. Near  the  farther  shore  were  several  steam-tugs  busy  moving  to 
and  fro  between  the  various  defenses  of  the  river's  mouth.  But  most  at- 
tractive to  the  eye  was  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  great  naval  fleet. 
her  flags  lazily  flapping  in  the  soft  air,  and  her  black  guns  putting  forth 
their  strength  of  destruction  against  the  sandy  fortress. 

The  uproar  of  the  cannonade  kept  sea  and  shore  in  a  tremor,  which 
was  fainter  or  stronger  as  lighter  or  heavier  guns  were  discharged.  And 
occasionally  ajar  like  an  earthquake  shook  the  ground  as  the  enormous 
guns  of  the  iron-clads,  lying  very  near  the  shore,  gave  tongue.  The  huge 
projectile  itself  was  quite  visible,  leaping  from  the  rolling  masses  of  smoke 
at  the  gun's  muzzle,  through  its  deliberate  rush  to  the  end  of  its  flight — 
an  explosion  near  the  fort,  or  silent  burial  in  the  soft  sand.  The  noise  of 
its  slow  passage  through  the  air  was  a  deep,  hoarse  roar  that  drowned  the 
shriller  scream  of  the  smaller  missiles. 

From  the  constant  noise  and  jar  of  the  firing  and  the  screaming  of  the 
flying  shells,  the  volumes  of  gunpowder  smoke,  the  movement  ot  troops 
on  the  shore,  it  was  evident,  that,  for  better  or  worse,  the  metal  of  Fort 
Fisher  was  to  be  put  to  a  genuine  test.  The  navy  had  got  to  work  in 
terrible  earnest,  and  had  apparently  extinguished  the  feeble  effort  of  the 
fort  to  reply.  But,  though  silent  and  sullen,  the  Rebel  flag  still  fluttered, 
and  the  walls  loomed  huge  and  formidable  through  the  smoke-clouds. 
Once  before  the  impregnable  aspect  alone  of  the  great  sand-pile  had  driven 
off  her  foes,  but  now  a  new  commander  had  brought  back  the  same  troops, 
and  his  reputation  depended  on  his  not  blenching  at  a  horrid  front.  A 
trial  was  to  be  made,  and  at  once. 

On  approaching  still  nearer,  I  began  to  pass  lines  of  men  in  battle  ar- 
ray, but  seated  on  the  ground  while  waiting  the  order  to  advance.  They 
were  chatting  and  laughing  indifferently,  behaving  as  troops  before  a  bat- 
tle always  do  behave,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes — that  is,  doing  any- 
thing except  indulging  in  the  heroics  of  a  grand  moment  or  the  prayers 
of  an  awful  one.  Passing  down  still  nearer,  and  where  now  and  then  a 
vnde  shot  from  the  ships  exploded  over  their  shore  allies,  I  reached  alow 
line  of  rifle-pits,  where  were  more  soldiers,still  busy  with  cards  or  lunch- 
eon, and  indifferent  to  the  coming  moment.  From  near  the  end  of  this 
line  of  works,  another  rifle-pit  ran  over  toward  the  sea,  and  at  right 
angles  with  the  road  and  the  first  line.  At  the  angle  was  a  square,  in- 
closed redoubt  of  sand,  Rebel-built.  The  nearer  end  of  the  hostile  fort — 
where  it  touched  the  river — was  perhaps  eight  hundred  feet  from  this  re- 
doubt.    The  peninsular  here  was  very  low — merely  a  beach — and  less 
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than  half  a  mile  from  sea  to  river.  In  the  sand-redoubt  I  found  General 
Terry,  the  commander  of  our  troops,  with  Im  staff,  and  General  Ames, 
the  latter  just  about  to  push  on  with  his  division  to  the  assault. 

With  this  grand  war-drama  about  to  open  before  my  eyes,  it  was  im- 
possible to  resist  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  or  the  desire  to  see  the 
opening  of  the  assault ;  so  I  prolonged  my  duties  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  my  line  of  river-pickets. 

A  brigade — that  of  Curtis,  the  same  that  threw  it3  skirmishers  on  the 
slope  of  the  fort  on  the  former  expedition — now  led  the  way.  The  skir- 
mishers had  crept  up  as  close  to  the  fort  as  the  naval  lire  permitted,  and 
were  now  lying  in  hastily-scraped  holes  in  the  sand,  and  the  brigade-line 
was  behind  the  low  bank  of  a  ditch,  a  little  in  their  rear. 

A  signal-flag  fluttered  in  the  redoubt,  and  the  hail  of  naval  shells 
swung  obediently  away  from  the  nearer  end  of  the  fort  and  concentrated 
on  the  great  angle  farther  down.  Then,  amid  shouts  of  command,  and 
with  a  cheer,  Curtis's  men  rose  from  their  ditch  and  rushed  forward  ; 
and  the  skirmish-line  seemed  to  reach  the  stockade  of  logs  at  the  edge  of 
the  ditch. 

At  the  same  time  a  band  of  men  in  naval  uniform,  brilliantly  led  by 
officers  conspicuous  in  gold-banded  caps,  dashed  forward  from  the  left  of 
Curtis's  line  of  infantry.  All  of  this  advance  movement  was  met  by  a 
fierce  rattle  of  musketry,  and  the  angry  crash  of  cannister  from  field 
pieces,  which  fired  through  the  port-holes  of  the  stockade.  The  sullen 
and  hitherto  silent  walls  now  swarmed  with  grey'  uniforms. 

Before  this  discharge  the  naval  party — which  bore  the  brunt  of  it,  be- 
ing more  directly  in  its  front—  melted  away  into  a  few  figures  of  men  fly- 
iny  through  the  sulphurous  smoke,  and  a  few  men  lying  motionless  on 
the  beach.  But  the  infantry  brigade  was  only  checked,  and  was  soon 
returning  the  fire  of  the  fort,  from  the  hastily  extemporized  shelter  of 
sand-hoies.  "Put  in  Pennypackers  brigade,7'  I  heard  General  Terry  say 
to  his  Adjutant  ;  and  the  new  line  soon  moved  forward  and  joined  the 
rest.  Under  their  increased  lire,  another  move  forward  was  made,  which 
brought  the  assault  to  the  log  stockade  at  the  scarp  of  the  ditch. 

This  log-work  was  originally  a  formidable  defence,  consisting  of  a  close 
fence  of  upright  tree-trunks,  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  eight 
or  ten  feet  in  height.  Outside  of  this,  torpedoes  had  been  buried  in  the 
soft  sand.  But  the  rain  of  naval  shells  had  cut  the  wires  connecting  the 
latter  with  the  electric  batteries  in  the  fort,  and  had  breached  and  shat- 
tered the  logs  so  that  the  volunteer  axe-men  had  little  trouble  in  cutting 
a  passage  for  the  assault.  Enough  of  debris,  however,  remained  to 
break  up  such  symmetry  of  brigade  formation  as  the  hurried  advance 
and  the  enemy's  fire  had  left.  As  the  troops  neared  the  fort,  the  line  of 
naval  fire,  and  the  resistance  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  the  natural  obsta- 
cles of  the  ground,  narrowed  their  objective  point  to  the  upper,  or  river 
end  of  the  fort-wall.  And  this  narrowing,  of  course,  compressed  the 
wings  of  each  brigade  to  its  center,  and  the  two  brigades  themselves 
together.  In  the  crash  and  uproar  of  the  battle,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  advance,  the  men  shouldered  their  way  forward  with  little  regard  to 
the  regimental  formation.  The  result  was,  a  crowd  of  men  pouring 
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through  the  log  obstacles  into  the  ditch,  cheering  and  impetuous,  but 
with  no  longer  any  visible  military  formation.  Such  a  crowding  together 
would  have  been  a  terrible  exposure  to  the  hostile  fire,  and  fatal  to  the 
assault,  under  ordinary  circumstances  ;  but,  irom  where  I  stood,  two 
causes  seemed  to  operate  in  our  favor. 

In  a  scientifically  built  fort,  the  ditch  is,  of  course,  no  place  for  the  at- 
tacking party ;  a  bastion,  or  flank-wall,  is  always  arranged  to  enfilade  it, 
and,  in  the  present  instance,  the  bastion  was  duly  placed  and  properly 
armed  to  rake  and  harrow  with  lead  and  iron  all  parts  of  the  ditch.  Cut 
the  immence  scale  of  Fort  Fisher  had  removed  this  threatening  bastion 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  present  point  of  attack  ;  so  the 
navy  could  rain  shells  upon  it  during  the  whole  of  the  assault,  without 
endangering  our  troops  in  the  ditch.  Practically,  the  naval  lire  silenced 
the  flanking  bastion — not  wholly,  of  course,  but  the  scattering  lire  from 
it  was  a  small  matter  to  the  men  who  had  just  passed  through  a  far 
deadlier  one. 

The  second  apparent  cause  of  safety  was  the  vertical  immensity  of  the 
fort.  The  great  height  of  the  work,  and  its  width  of  parapet — several 
times  the  length  of  the  muskets  leveled  over  it — gave  a  wide  space  at  its 
foot,  which  was  below  any  possible  line  of  lire  coming  from  its  top. 

Partially  sheltered,  then,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  fort,  both  from  direct 
fire  and  enfilading  bastion,  our  troops  gathered  in  the  ditch,  ard,  reas- 
sured by  their  safety,  began  with  wild  cheers  to  swarm  up  the  green  slope 
of  the  fort  itself.  It  was  an  exciting  moment.  Hegimensal  pride — noth- 
ing shows  a  soldiers  spirit  more  strongly — animated  the  broken  mass  o  f 
men,  in  the  rough  clamor  up  the  slope  ;  and  a  rush  of  color-bearers  led 
the  way,  in  the  ambition  to  be  first  on  the  parapet. 

A  fierce  outburst  of  musketry  greeted  the  first  heads  that  rose  above 
the  level  of  the  fort;  and  at  least  one  flag  and  its  bearer  rolled  down  the 
slope  into  the  ditch.  But  the  fort- wall  once  gained,  the  assaulters  are  as 
much  protected  by  it  as  the  garrisoned;  and  so  our  men  made  some  sort  of 
foothold  on  the  slope,  and  delivered  over  the  parapet  as  fierce  a  fire  as 
they  received.  They  were  thus  burning  powder  close  in  eacli  other's 
faces.  Burrowing  for  foothold,  and  firing  steadily  over  the  bank,  the 
character  of  the  battle  changed  from  the  wild,  dashing  assault  to  a  steady 
deliberation  of  attack,  until  the  inspiration  of  the  hitherto  unbroken  suc- 
cess, and  regimental  rivalry,  once  more  urged  the  men  forward  another 
step,  which  turned  the  wavering  balance  against  the  Hebels. 

Like  a  vessel  divided  into  bulkhead  compartments,  Fort  Fisher  is  di- 
vided into  many  separate  compartments  by  traverses.  These  are  earth- 
walls  standing  at  right-angles  with  the  fort,  and  rising  some  ei^ht  feet  or 
more  higher  than  the  parapet.  Their  object  t  is  to  protect  the  gunners 
from  a  flank  fire.  Between  the  traverses  are  the  gun-platforms  and  guns, 
with  separate  rumps  and  stairs  from  the  parade-ground  inside.  Each 
compartment  mounts  one  or  two  large  barbette,  guns,  besides  holding  two 
or  three  hundred  infantrymen. 

The  assault  was  directed  only  against  the  two  compartments  nearest 
the  river-end  of  the  fort ;  but  the  ftebel  fire  wa3  delivered  not  only  from 
the  troop3  in  these  compartments,  but  from  all  the  rest  in  range,  and 
from  the  tops  of  the  traverses  on  the  left. 
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The  soldierly  ambition  of  one  or  two  color-bearers  is  the  cause  of  their 
discovery  of  ragged  hollows  on  the  tops  of  the  two  nearest  traverses  ;  and, 
with  a  simultaneous  rush,  they  push  upward,  and  plant  their  flags  above 
the  heads  of  the  Rpbel  troops.  A  dozen  or  more  men  follow  them,  and 
fill  the  shell-hollows,  from  which  they  open  fire  downward  upon  the  Reb- 
els in  the  two  compartments.  This  was  the  grandest  and  most  stirring 
moment  of  the  fight.  The  regimeutal  flags  floating  in  thebattle-smoke.close 
above  the  heads  of  the  Rebel  garrison;  and  the  daring  of  the  men,  who, 
though  few  in  numbers,  were  able  to  disconcert  the  defenders  with  the 
plunging  fire  from  the  elevated  position  on  the  traverses — it  was  almost 
hand-to-hand  business  !  This  new  fire  from  above  checked  the  dire  :'  fire 
of  the  Rebels  ;  and  the  slackening  was  at  once  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
assaulting  troops,  who  sprang  on  the  parapet,  with  ringing  cheers,  and 
poured  over  it  to  the  gun-platforms,  among  the  now  passive  Rebels.  The 
first  two  compartments  were  thus  surrendered.  And  presently,  one  or 
two  hundred  unarmed  Rebels  came  filing  down  the  outer  slope  of  the 
fort,  through  the  ditch  and  stockade,  and  across  the  sandy  plain,  running 
and  crowding,  under  the  whizzing  of  shells  and  bullets,  back  toward  the 
sandy  road — two  or  three  armed  Federals  in  charge.  These  were  prison- 
ers of  war — the  garrison  of  the  captured  compartments.  The  garris  >n  of 
the  third  compartment,  which  soon  fell  into  our  hands,  escaped  into  the 
fourth. 

Hitherto  the  attack  had  been  against  a  small  part  of  the  fort,  but  di- 
rected full  in  front.  The  capture  of  the  first  three  compartments  changed 
the  direction  of  attack  toward  the  left,  and  still  more  narrowed  the  ob- 
jective to  the  depth  of  the  traverses.  In  an  ordinary  case  the  capture  of 
any  part  of  a  fort  would  have  given  the  victors  command  of  the  whole  in- 
terior— in  other  words,  would  have  been  its  immediate  fall — unless,  in- 
deed, the  garrison  was  strong  enough  to  retake  it.  Here,  however,  the 
victors  found  the  interior  in  ten  able,  both  because  of  a  fire  opened  from 
an  interior  rifle-pit  line,  and  because  the  great  sei^e-guns  mounted  on 
the  other  face*  of  the  fort  were  reversed  and  brought  into  play  against  the 
captured  flank.  And  this  fire  grew  more  effective,  as  further  captures 
unmasked  more  guns.  As  fast,  then,  as  our  troops  captured  any  part  of 
the  wall,  they  had  to  abandon  its  interior  themselves,  and,  still  clinging 
with  insecure  foothold  on  the  outside  of  the  slope,  to  edge  their  way  along, 
delivered  a  left-oblique  fire,  scrambling  over  on  reaching  the  shelter  of  a 
traverse,  climbing  up  this  higher  perch,  and,  at  last,  delivering  over  it  a 
downward  and  direct  fire  that  was  beautifully  effective, 

Slowly  and  obstinately  the  Rebels  yielded  traverse  after  traverse,  com- 
partment after  compartment,  to  the  dash,  enthusiasm  and  soldierly  spirit 
of  their  enemies.  The  courage  of  the  first  assault  was  admirably  supple- 
mented by  the  persistent,  buff-dog  tennacity  of  the  assaulting  troops  all 
throngh  the  long  afternoon.  Wounded  men  only  came  straggling  back 
over  the  sands;  and  these  spoke  exultingly,  in  spite  of  their  pain  and  loss 
of  blood. 

The  roar  of  naval  fire — as  its  area  of  action  became  lessened  by  the 
continued  success — gradually  gave  way  to  the  deadlier  crash  of  musketry. 
The  shouting,  too,  lessened,  as  the  work  became  hotter,  and  sides  settled 
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to  the  business.  "With  tbe  slackening  of  the  naval  fire,  the  great  bastion 
at  the  angle  gresv  freer  to  offer  resistance  ;  the  reversed  guns  of  the  inlet 
faee  of  the  fort,  and  the  rifle-line  inside,  found  more  area  to  play  upon. 
So  the  work  grew  harder,  and  the  progress  slower.  Tho  Rebels  gained 
by  the  concentration — their  artillery  swelling  a  louder  and  louder  roar, 
as  our  naual  fire  grew  faint.  Then  they  turned  assaulters,  and  dashed  at 
the  nearest  traverse  in  our  hands.  Then  came  a  time  when,  for  hours, 
the  battle  made  no  progress  either  way.  Here,  perhaps,  the  wavering 
balance  might  have  been  turned  against  the  jaded  assaulters  by  a  leader 
of  nerve,  with  a  soldierly  eye  for  the  supreme  moment.  The  ring  of  the 
old  "Rebel  yell,"  with  an  attack  of  real  force  and  obstinacy,  might  have 
thrown  back  the  assaulters  with  an  impetus  that  should  carry  them  en- 
tirely away  frem  the  fort — into  defeat.  But  it  was  not  to  be,  though 
anxiety  and  doubt  clouded  the  brilliancy  of  the  first  success  for  a  time, 
and  the  soldiers  lost  their  elation,  and  with  it  not  a  little  of  their  fighting 
force. 

Somewhere  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  obstinate 
fight  looked  dubious,  a  distant  sound  of  startling  omen  came  to  my  ears  : 
a  sound  of  firing  from  the  north.  Absorbed  as  I  was  in  the  terrible  game 
in  front,  I  was  alive  enough  to  the  responsibility  of  my  position,  as  com- 
mander of  the  picket-line,  to  hear  this  sound,  which  was  probably  inaud- 
ible to  all  other  cars  at  Fort  Fisher.  An  outburst  of  musketry  from  the 
north  to  me  an  attack  from  Wilmington  upom  my  northern  picket-line — 
an  attempt  to  force  our  northern  line  of  works  across  the  peninsula. 
And  this,  too,  coming  at  the  critical  hour  when  the  assault  at  the  fort  had 
slackened  to  a  stand-still,  and  the  exhausted  men  were  losing  heart. 

Turning  to  the  northward  with  reluctant  haste  and  anxious  forebodings, 
I  ran  ankle-deep  through  the  loose  sand,  which  was  dotted  and  spattered 
with  grape-shot  and  bullets — too  full  of  the  new  danger  to  dodge  the  whir- 
ring missiles  ;  vast  skirmish-holes,  rifle-pit  lines,-  and  sand  redoubts  ;  out 
of  fire  at  last,  and  among  extemporized  hospitals  and  busy  surgeons,  and 
the  corral  of  Rebel  prisoners  ;  and  so,  hot  and  breathless,  up  the  country 
road.  But  no  more  firing  sounded  from  the  north  ;  it  was  absolutely  still 
in  that  direction.  This  was  so  reassuring  that  I  slackened  my  pace  as  I 
came  among  the  pines ;  and,  presently,  coming  upon  the  idle  groups  of 
negro  soldiers  lolling  about  the  rear  of  their  unscathed  breastworks,  I 
knew,  at  last,  that  General  Hoke  had  made  no  impression  on  them. 

However,  the  picket-line  might  be  broken,  and  the  works  therefore 
unguarded  ;  so  I  hurried  on  to  the  left  group  of  pickets,  next  the  river- 
bank.  The  first  station  was  unbroken — indeed  almost  unconscious  of 
any  attack  ;  the  second  report  firing  but  had  seen  no  enemy  ;  and  so  the 
report  grew,  until,  near  the  middle  of  the  line  I  got  exaggerated  particu- 
lars, and  found  the  break  in  the  line.  The  last  group  had  seen  a  line  cf 
Rebels — or  they  said  so — and  had  returned  their  fire  and  held  ther  sta- 
tion-pit, although  the  next  two  or  three,  in  among  the  thickets  of  a  swamp, 
had  been  captured,  and  were  still  occupied  by  the  Rebels.  This  last  re- 
port seemed  more  than  doubtful,  though,  if  true,  the  stations  were  unap- 
proachable, hidden  as  they  were  in  swamp  and  thicket,  without  certainty 
of  capture.     But  from  the  beach  end  of  the  line  the  way  was   clearer. 
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Hastening  back  to  the  works,  and  passing  rapidly  down  among  the  coffee- 
boilers,  till  the  firm  beach  and  rolling  wave-line  were  reached,  a  squad 
was  soon  got  together,  and  we  began  to  trace  up  the  picket-line  once 
more — the  same  story  growing  more  distinct  till  it  ended  at  the  broken 
line  again.  But  it  was  now  an  easy  matter  to  skirmish  through  the 
swamp  ;  and  we  soon  found  a  line  of  two  or  three  deserted  picket-stations. 
These  we  re-garrisoned,  and  left  behind  us  a  continuons  chain  of  pickets. 

tt  7T  *  ****** 

The  darkness  of  night  had  come  upon  us  while  busy  in  the  swamp- 
jungles,  and  prolonged  our  work  until  a  late  hour,  before  the  line  was 
made  whole  again,  and  the  details  and  reliefs  properly  arranged  and  pro- 
vided for.  And  it  was  still  later  when,  at  last,  we  got  back  to  the  lines 
and  could  rest,  watching  the  belated  moon  rising  over  the  water.  And 
still  the  angry  crash  of  musketry  came  swelling  up  from  the  fort;  and  the 
constant  flashing  glimmered  like  heat  lightning. 

Presently  came  an  order  to  collect  shovels  to  be  sent  to  the  fort ;  and, 
as  we  busied  ourselves  about  it,  there  was  a  new  sound  from  below — a 
sound  like  a  distant  cheer — and  again  the  same  sound  from  the  water,  as 
if  the  sailors  on  the  fleet  were  cheering.  The  musketry,  too,  had  lulled — 
was  now,  at  last,  silent,  and  the  heat-lightning  glimmered  no  more.  What 
was  it  t  At  once,  the  southern  sky  seemed  full  of  rockets  and  many-col- 
ored lights  ;  and,  as  the  showers  of  red,  white  and  blue  stars  fell  into  the 
sea,  we  knew  that  the  navy  was  proclaiming  Victory  ! 

Victory  ! — and  we  proclaimed  it,  too,  bursting  into  full-throated  sym- 
pathy, in  the  contagion  of  rejoicing,  till  sea  and  shore,  and  the  tall,  sol- 
emn pines,  echoed  back  wilder  and  heartier  cheering  than  had  ever  be- 
fore disturbed  a  midnight  at  Federal  Point.  Our  men  wanted  to  leap 
their  breastworks  and  charge  on  Wilmington  at  once,  midnight  as  it  was, 
in  the  fullness  of  their  joy  and  soldierly  ardor. 

And  so  fell  Fort  Fisher !  and  with  it  many  an  English  blockade-run- 
ning house,  and  the  ephemeral  prosperity  of  Nassau.  Our  navy  gained 
a  fleet  of  ships  that  had  been  tossing  perilously  off  the  dangerous  mouths 
of  the  Cape  Fear  for  four  years  ;  and  the  South  lost  her  supply  of  foreign 
arms  and  clothing  and  medicines,  her  active  foreign  sympathy  and  her 
export  trade  in  cotton,  and  "Wilmington — her  only  mart — was  closed  at 
last. 


COL.  D.  H.  CHRISTIE,  23rd  ft  C.  TROOPS. 

It  is  not  only  proper,  but  the  duty  of  North  Carolinians  to  pay  some 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  soldier,  who,  although  from  another  State, 
served  with  such  distinguished  gallantry  with  North  Carolina  Troops, 
and  who  has  endeared  himself  to  so  many  who  served  with  and  under 
him,  during  our  late  struggle. 

That  he  sealed  his  devotion  to  our  cause  by  yielding  up  his  life  in  its 
service,  must  be  my  apology  for  giving  a  short  sketch  of  his  career. 
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Daniel  Harvey  Christie,  the  only  son  of  Robert  W.  and  Sarah  Chris- 
tie, was  born  in  Frederic  county,  Ya.,  2Sth  March,  1833.  In  early  life 
lie  exhibited  a  fondness  for  military  studies,  and  was  sent  to  a  military 
school  where  he  was  distinguished  among  his  fellow  students  for  hia 
quickness  and  industry  in  the  prosecution  of  these  studies.  Here  also  he 
was  enabled  to  prosecute  the  study  of  music  which  was  always  a  great 
passion  with  him,  and  for  which  he  was  known  to   have   great   tale 

At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  took  entire  control  of  a  school  himself,  and 
conducted  it  successfully  for  three  years. 

In  1851  he  moved  to  south-eastern  Virginia,  where  with  his  many  ac- 
complishments, great  talents  and  warm,  genial  nature  he  was  soon  the 
pet  of  society.  Three  years  later  he  was  married  to  the  lovely  and  ac- 
complished Miss  Xorfleet,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  James  B.  ^Sorfleet,  of  Suf- 
folk, Ya. 

He  then  moved  to  Norfolk,  Ya.,  and  commenced  the  business  of  mer- 
chandizing, but  in  the  great  crash  of  1S57,  he  failed  like  hundreds  of 
others,  and  was  left  without  a  dollar  in  the  world. 

After  this  great  blow  he  moved  to  Henderson,  X.  C,  and  took  charge 
of  both  male  and  female  schools.  Of  the  former  he  established  the  Hen- 
derson Military  Institute.  These  schools  he  conducted  with  great  satis- 
faction to  his  patrons  and  much  credit  to  himself;  particularly  the  mili- 
tary which  was  his  especial  pride. 

Upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  secession  of  South  Carolina, 
he  seemed  to  loose  all  hope  for  peaceful  settlement  of  our  national  trou- 
bles, and  when  a  requisition  was  made  upon  Xorth  Carolina  for  her  quo- 
ta of  troops  to  assist  in  coercing  South  Carolina  and  the  other  seceded 
States  back  into  the  Union,  he  at  once  tendered  his  services  to  Gov.  Ellis, 
declaring  his  intention  to  stand  by,  and  share  in  the  destiny  of  his  adop- 
ted State. 

In  the  great  and  difficult  work  of  organizing  the  troop3  after  Xorth 
Carolina  had  severed  her  connection  with  the  Union,  he  assisted  greatly, 
and  early  in  July  he  was  elected  Major  of  the  13th  X.  C.  Yolunteers, 
which  was  afterwards  the  23rd  ."N".  C.  Troops. 

This  regiment  moved  off  at  once  to  Richmond  to  get  arms  for  imme- 
diate action,  but  in  consequence  of  some  delays  in  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment could  not  start  for  Manassas  until  the  morning  of  the  21st  July, 
and  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  participate  in  this  great  battle. 

It  was  during  the  long  period  of  inactivity  which  followed  this  battle, 
that  Major  Christie  commenced  to  show  his  great  talents  for  the  military 
profession,  in  assisting  the  other  field  officers  (Col.  Hoke  and  Lieut.  Col. 
Leah),  to  drill  and  perfect  the  organization  of  the  command,  and  it  was 
here  that  he  secured  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  men  and  subor- 
dinate officers  by  the  great  kindness  and  consideration  which  he  at  all 
times  extended  to  them.  , 

While  he  was  a  thorough  disciplinarian  and  insisted  that  the  officers 
and  men  should  perform,  at  all  times,  every  duty  required  of  them,  still 
he  was  always  ready  to  share  their  ^hardships  and  dangers.  Among 
his  privates  he  was  always  a  genial  and  cheerful  companion,  showing 
great  love  for  his  country  and  great   hope   for   the   success  of  our  army. 
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His  enthusiasm  seemed  to  infuse  among  his  men    that  esprit  d<j  corpi  so 
necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  soldiers. 

With  the  exception  of  a  slight  skirmish  on  the  picket  line,  during  the 
following  winter,  the  command  was  not  engaged  in  any  action  until  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg,  and  even  here  by  some  mistake  of  orders,  it  wa3 
only  used  as  a  support.  Still  he  showed  great  willingness  to  share  any 
danger  that  might  be  necessary. 

A  few  days  after  this  fight,  in  obedience  to  orders  received  from  North 
Carolina,  the  regiment  was  reorganized  by  the  election  of  company  and 
field  officers,  and  among  the  many  changes,  Maj.  Christie  was  elected 
Colonel,  and  as  such,  wTent  on  duty  at  once,  with  almost  anew  set  of  offi- 
cers unaccustomed  to  command. 

But  with  his  great  zeal  and  energy  he  soon  got  the  regiment  well  in 
hand,  and  in  the  great  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  which  occurred  a  few  days 
after,  he  led  his  men  most  gallantly  into  action,  and  from  the  frightful 
number  of  casualties,  he  must  have  been  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 
He  was  severely  wounded  ;  also,  his  Lieutenant-Colonel,  [R.  D.  John- 
ston, afterwards  Brigadier-General,]  was  very  seriously  wounded  in  seve- 
ral places.  The  Major,  four  Captains  and  six  Lieutenants,  were  killed, 
and  so  many  of  the  officers  were  wounded  that  it  left  the  remnant  of  the 
regiment  under  the  command  of  a  Lieutenant. 

Col.  Christie's  wounds,  though  painful,  were  not  serious,  and  he  hastened 
to  rejoin  his  regiment,  feeling  that  he  was  greatly  needed  to  reorganize 
its  shattered  ranks,  and  knowing  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  he  should  defend  Richmond,  our  capitol,  against  the  great  force, 
which  the  enemy  were  massing  in  front  and  arouud  that  city,  and  the 
great  struggle  of  the  war  wTas  expected  to  commence  at  almost  every 
hour. 

This  was  not  delayed  long,  for  as  soon  as  General  Stonewall  Jackson 
could  join  us  from  his  "  Valley  Campaign,"  he  attacked  the  enemy  en  our 
left  at  Mechanicsville,  driving  him  back  some  distance.  On  the  next 
day  he  again  met  the  enemy  at  Cold  Harber,  and  after  several  hours  of 
the  most  severe  firing  with  both  artilery  and  infantry,  we  literally  drove 
him  from  the  field.  Col.  Christie  handled  his  men  with  great  coolness 
and  behaved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the   entire   confidence  of  his 


commanding  officers  as  well  as  those  under  his  immediate  command,  but 
was  again  severely  wounded  just  before  the  close  of  the  battle,  and  car- 
ried from  the  field. 

In  less  than  sixty  days  he  was  again  with  his  command  and  seemed  to 
bring  renewed  spirits  and  zeal. 

Feeling  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  great  events,  he  went  most  dilli- 
gently  to  work  to  recruit  and  discipline  his  regiment,  which  was  now  al- 
most a  sheleton  from  the  casualties  of  the  last  two  severe  fights.  In  a 
few  weeks  we  were  again  on  the  move  for  Northern  Virginia,  but  ar- 
rived too  late  to  participate  in  the  second  battle  of  Manassas.  Our  brig- 
ade [commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Garland,]  was  the  first  infantry 
to  cross  the  Potomac  river  and  march,  as  it  were,  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. After  we  had  been  in  Maryland  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  and 
while  marching  from  Frederick  City  to   the   North,  our   cavalry,  under 
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General  Stewart,  was  overtaken  by   General    McClellen    and  hifl  whole 

army  at  South  Mountain,  near  Boonsboro.  General  Stewart  held  him 
in  check  until  the  rear  division  [General  D.  II.  Hill's,]  could  be  brought 
back  to  meet  him  ;  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  September, 
Col.  Christie  was  ordered  to  take  an  advanced  position  on  the  west  of  the 
mountain,  to  assist  Col.  McRae  [of  the  5th  North  Carolina,]  who  had 
command  of  the  sharp-shooters,  with  his  own  regiment  to  support,  and 
was  sent  out  to  feel  the  enemy,  but  coming  upon  them  very  unexpectedly 
his  command  was  forced  to  retire  by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  The  12th  North  Carolina  regiment  was  also  forced  to  retire, 
but  Col.  Christie,  with  the  23d  North  Carolina,  having  a  better  position, 
met  and  stopped  the  terrible  charge  of  the  enemy,  thereby  severing 
these  disordered  commands,  and  not  only  this,  but  repulsed  several  at- 
tempts to  carry  our  position.  Nor  did  they  succeed  in  carrying  the 
position  until  either  from  the  scarsity  of  troops  to  defend  such  a  long 
line,  or  some  over-sight,  a  gap  was  left  in  our  line,  and  the  enemy 
perceiving  this,  came  in  on  our  flank  and  forced  us  to  change  our  posi- 
tion. In  this  action  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  brigade  to  lose  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  gallant  men  of  his  rank  in  the  whole  army,  Brig- 
adier-General Samuel  Garland.  Just  a  few  moments  before  he  was  shot 
down  he  was  heard  to  utter  words  of  praise  to  the  brave  23d  and  its  gal- 
lant Colonel. 

Three  days  after  this  fight,  on  the  17th  September,  the  memorable 
battle  of  Sbarpsburg  occurred,  and  here  Col.  Christie  with  his  regiment 
was  ordered  out  early  in  the  morning,  and  were  among  the  troops  which 
received  the  first  attack  of  the  enemy ;  and  although  his  regiment  was 
forced  to  retire  and  the  men  were  very  much  scattered,  he  rallied  them 
and  fought  the  whole  day  wherever  he  could  strike  a  blow. 

After  this  battle  the  army  recrossed  the  Potomac  and  Brig.  Gen'l  An- 
derson having  been  terribly  wounded,  (afterwards  died),  Col.  Christie 
was  ordered  by  Maj.  Gen'l  D.  H.  Hill  to  take  command  of  his  brigade, 
there  being  but  lew  field  officers  for  duty.  He  commanded  this  brigade 
until  Colonel,  afterwards  Maj.  Gen'l  Bryan  Grimes,  reported  for  duty, 
when  he  was  relieved  and  he  returned  to  his  own  regiment. 

Col.  Christie  passed  through  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  unhurt,  and 
his  conduct  at  the  great  battle  of  Chancellorsville  was  such  as  to  call 
forth  the  great  admiration  of  his  superior  officers. 

At  Gettysburg,  the  fight  was  opened  by  Iverson's  Brigade,  to  which 
the  23rd  regiment  belonged,  and  owing  to  some  want  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  enemy's  position,  on  the  ground  in  their  front,  this  brigade 
was  almost  sacrificed,  but  these  brave  men  remained  there  for  hours  un- 
der the  most  terrific  and  galling  fires,  not  only  from  the  front  but  from 
their  flank,  and  they  were  not  relieved  until  the  whole  regiment  was 
either  killed,  wounded  or  captured,  with  the  exception  of  one  Lieuten- 
ant and  sixteen  men. 

It  was  here  that  Col.  Christie  was  seen  towering  above  the  men  dur- 
ing this  fearful  carnage,  endeavoring  by  words  of  encouragement  and  by 
coolly  exposing  himself,  to  induce  them  to  hold  their  position,  and  it  was 
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in  the  very  act  of  leading  a  charge  that  he  fell  mortally  wonnd<  \ 
many  other  brave  men  and  officers  of  his  command  fell  by  his  side. 

This  not  only  closes  the  military  but  earthly  career  of  a  truly  noble 
patriot,  one  whose  memory  will  ever  linger  pleasantly  among  his  fine 
and  with  those  with  whom  he  served,  and  who  ought  to  have  the  gfs  ':- 
tude  of  all  who  love  the  South.  It  was  among  his  last  words  on  earth,that 
the  cause  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  sacrifice,  and  were  it  not  For  Lis 
darling  wife  and  children  he  could  cheerfully  give  up  all.  His  ^r  t 
anxiety  seemed  to  be  that  he  might  see  his  wife  before  his  spirit  should 
take  its  everlasting  flight. 

Even  while  life  seemed  to  be  just  ebbing  away,  amid  the  very  gaspa  of 
death,  he  was  calling  for  his  darling  Lizzie  !  But  alas  !  she  came  too 
late — she  saw  him  no  mure. 

In  a  beautiful  spot  in  the  cemetery  at  Winchester,  kind  friends  laid 
him  where  he  rests  in  peace  after  the  fearful  storm  of  war,  awaiting  rhe 
coming  of  the  Savior. 

The  following  lines  were  written  by  a  friend  who  knew  and  loved  I  fe 
sorrow-stricken  wife,  and  was  familiar  with  all  the  particulars  of  Ilia 
death  : 

"  The  bravest  are  the  tenderest, 
The  loving  are  the  daring." 
I  am  dying — is  she  coming? — throw  the  window  open  wide, 
Is  she  coming?    Oh !  I  love  her  more  than  all  the  world  beside. 
In  her  }~oung  and  tender  beauty,  must,  oh!  must  she  feel  this  loss? 
Saviour,  hear  my  poor  petition,  teach  her  how  to  bear  this  cross. 
Help  to  be  calm  and  patient  when  I  molder  in  the  dust, 
Let  her  say  and  feel,  my  Father,  that  Thy  ways  are  just. 
Is  she  coming?     Go  and  listen — I  would  see  her  face  once  more; 
I  would  hear  her  speaking  to  me  ere  life's  fevered  dream  is  o'er; 
I  would  fold  her  to  my  bosom,  look  into  her  soft  bright  eye, 
I  would  tell  her  how  I  love  her,  kiss  her  once  before  I  die. 
Is  she  coming?     Oh!  'tis  evening,  and  my  darling  comes  not  still. 
Lift  the  curtain — it  grows  darker — it  is  sunset  on  the  hill, 
All  the  evening  dews  are  falling — I  am  cold — the  light  is  gone. 
Is  she  coming?     Softly,  softly  comes  death's  silent  footsteps  on; 
I  am  going— KJome  and  kiss  me — kiss  me  for  my  darling  wife; 
Take  for  her  my  parting  blessing — take  the  last  fond  kiss  of  life. 
Tell  her  I  will  wait  to  greet  her  where  the  good  and  loving  are, 
In  that  home  untouched  by  sorrow, tell  her  she  must  meet  me  there. 
Is  she  coming?     Lift  the  curtain — let  me  see  the  failing  light. 
Oh  !  I  want  to  live  to  see  her — surely  she  will  come  to-night; 
Surely  ere  the  daylight  dieth,  I  shall  fold  her  to  my  breast; 
With  her  head  upon  my  bosom,  calmly  I  could  sink  to  rest. 
It  is  hard  to  die  without  her;  look,  I  think  she's  coming  now — 
I  can  almost  feel  her  kisses  on  my  faded  cheek  and  brow; 
I  can  almost  hear  her  whisper,  feel  hear  breath  upon  my  cheek. 
Hark!  I  hear  the  front  door  open;  it  she  coming?  did  she  speak? 
~So.     Well  drop  the  curtain  softly — I  will  see  her  face  no  more 
Till  I  see  it  smiling  on  me  on  the"bright  and  better  shore. 
Tell  her  she  must  come  and  meet  me  in  that  Eden  land  of  light; 
Tell  her  I'll  be  waiting  for  her  where  there  is  no  death,  no  night; 
Tell  her  that  I  called  her  darling,  blessed  her  with  my  dying  breath; 
Come  and  kiss  me  for  my  Lizzie—tell  her  love  outllveth  death. 
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THS  4STII  2u  C-  TROOPS  AT  SHARPSBURG. 

Baltimore,  Nov.  2,  1874. 
Col.  S.  D.  Pool  : — I  have  jnst  finished  reading  the  report  of  General 
J.  Gh  Walker,  and  I  would  be  false  to  a  gallant   and    noble   commander 
did  I  not  place  at  your  disposal  some  facts  relative  to  the  battle  ot  Sharps- 
burg. 

General  Walker  says :  "  Colonel  Manning  with  the  40th  and  4Sth 
ISTorth  Carolina  and  the  30th  Virginia,  not  content  with  the  possession  of 
the  woods,  dashed  forward  in  gallant  style,  crossed  the  open  fields  be- 
yond, driving  the  enemy  before  him  like  sheep,  until  arriving  at  a  long 
line  of  strong  post  and  rail  fence,  behind  which  heavy  masses  of  the  ene- 
my's infantry  were  lying,  their  advance  was  checked,"  &a 

General  W.  is  in  error  here,  for  the  48th  North  Carolina,  under  com- 
mand of  Col.  R.  C.  Hill,  but  led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  II.  Walkup, 
not  only  reached  this  fence,  but  drove  the  enemy  from  it,  passed  over  it 
and  far  beyond  it,  (some  seventy-five  yards,)  before  Colonel  Walkup 
ordered  the  regiment  to  fall  back.  Hugh  Gaston,  as  true  and  brave  a 
soul  as  ever  died  for  liberty,  was  mortally  wounded  quite  fifty  yards  be- 
yond this  fence,  for  I  was  not  five  feet  from  him  when  he  fell.  This 
charge  of  the  4Sth  North  Carolina  should  have  won  from  General 
Walker  some  notice,  and  had  be  been  within  seeing  or  appreciating  dis- 
tance, I  am  confident  such  gallantry  would  never  have  been  overlooked. 
Here  is  where  my  duty  to  a  commander  comes  in,  and  I  fulfil  it  with 
pleasure  that  is  far  beyond  expression. 

At  this  fight,  Colonel  S.  H.  Walkup,  then  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
48th  North  Carolina,  displayed  a  devotion  to  country  and  a  gallantry 
that  were  simply  grand  and  unsurpassed.  He  led  the  regiment  from  the 
woods  to  within  twenty  yards  of  the  enemy's  front  line,  before  he 
ordered  a  retreat,  and  had  he  been  supported  properly  he  would  have 
cut  the  Federal  line. 

Gen'l  Walker  also  passes  the  30th  Virginia  by  with  little  notice,  and 
I  must  here  add  that  he  never  saw  or  commanded  men  who  fought  more 
bravely  than  this  gallant  regiment  at  Sharpsburg.  On  the  morning  af- 
ter the  battle  I  was  placed  in  command  of  the  skirmishers  of  the  brigade 
and  received  the  "flag  of  truce"  which  was  sent  for  permission  to  bury 
the  dead,  and  while  going  to  meet  the  officer  that  bore  it,  I  passed  over 
the  ground  that  had  been  charged  over  by  the  30th  Virginia  and  48th 
North  Carolina  the  day  before,  and  this  enabled  me  to  judge  of  the  fight- 
ing done  by  them  and  w7hich  I  must  pronounce  as  splendid  and  dauntless 
as  any  I  ever  witnessed. 

One  thing  more,  and  I  am  done.  Gen'l  Walker,  upon  the  whole,  seem3 
highly  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  his  division,  and  compliments  it  in 
handsome  terms.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  his  division  was  composed 
of  North  Carolinians,  with  the  exception  of  the  30th  Virginia,  and  3rd 
Arkansas.  Col.  Manning,  who  commanded  the  latter,  is  a  native  North 
Carolinian  and  was  born  in  Martin  county. 

Yours  truly,  W.  F.  Beasley. 

t 
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FORGET  ME  SOT. 

BY  ArrLETON  OAKSMITH,  OP  CARTERET. 


I  walked  adown  the  garden^walk 

To  bid  my  love  good-bye, 
And  as  I  passed  the  rose's  stalk, 

What  should  my  eyes  espy- 
But,  nestled  like  a  brooding  dove 

In  some  sequestered  spot, 
The  very  thing  I  told  my  love— 
^  A  dear   "Forget-me-not I" 

I  stooped  and  plucked  the  little  flower: 

He  said,  "What  do  you  seek?1' 
I  answered,  "  In  the  twilight  hour 

Let  this,  love,  for  me  speak?" 
I  twined  it  softly  in  his  breast, 

His  arms  were  round  me  furled, 
And  as  I  leaned  upon  his  breast 

He  said  I  was  "his  world." 

His  sword  was  girt  upon  his  thigh, 

His  plume  waved  in  the  breeze, 
And  all  the  twilight  seemed  to  sigh 

Among  the  garden  trees! 
I  looked  into  his  eyes  and  felt 

As  happy  as  maidens  feel, 
When  first" two  loving  spirits  melt 

In  one,  for  woe  or  weal. 

He  drew  me  closer  to  his  heart, 

My  hand  was  on  his  breast; 
He  said,  "My  love!  tho'  now  we  part, 

This  heart  can  never  rest 
Until  I  bring  you  back  your  flower, 

And  claim,  where  now  we  stand, 
In  some  sweet  future  twilight  hour, 

This  darling  little  hand/'' 


These  were  the  words  I  heard  him  Bay — 

The  last  I  ever  heard! 
I  saw  him  slowly  ride  away, 

While  not  a  step  I  stirred. 
I  could  not  move — I  saw  him  turn 

And  kiss  his  hand  to  me, 
Ah!  how  my  spirit  then  did  yearn 

For  what'would  never  be. 

This  little  casket  that  I  wear 

The  rest  can  better  tell — 
A  withered  flower — a  lock  of  hair, 

A  blood-stained  word,  "  Farewell!" 
They  buried  him  upon  the  field, 

Upon  the  battle-plain, 
And  life  to  me  can  never  yield 

A  comfort  to  my  pain. 

I  often,  at  the  twilight  hour, 

Steal  down  the  garden  walk, 
Where  once  I  plucked  the  little  flower 

Beneath  the  robe's  stalk; 
And  when  I  reach  the  wicker  gate, 

And  no  one  else  is  nigh, 
I  almost  think  I  see  him  wait, 

As  then,  to  say  "  Good-bye." 

And  sometimes,  when  the  shadows  creep 

Along  the  garden-wall, 
I  hear  a  voice  which  makes  me  weep 

Out  of  the  darkness  call; 
It  seems  to  say,  as  still  I  stand 

Upon  the  same  old  spot, 
;'  I'm  waiting  for  that  little  hand, 

My  dear— Forget-me-not:" 


THE  LAND  WE  LOYE, 


DEDICATED  TO  GENERAL  D.   H.   KILL. 


The  land  we  love — a  queen  of  lands, 
No  prouder  one  the  world  has  known 
Though  now  uncrowned,  upon  her  throne 
She  sits  with  fetters  on  her  hands. 

True  royalty  is  sterling  worth, 
And  noble  deeds  the  right  divine; 
Her  empire  sways  from  clime  to  clime, 
Wherever  manly  thought  has  birth! 

And  through  all  coming  ages  sure, 
Her  honor,  founded  on  the  rock 
Of  truth,  shall  grandly  bear  the  shock 
Of  malice,  and  uudimmed  endure. 


Man  did  not  conquer  her,  but  God, 
For  some  wise  purpose  of  his  own, 
Withdrew  his  arm  ;  she,  left  alone, 
Sank  down  resistless  meath  his  rod. 

God  chastens  most  whom  he  loves  best",. 
And  scourges  whom  lie  would  receive; 
The  land  we  love  may  cease  to  grieve, 
And  on  his  gracious  promise  rest ! 

Nestling  her  children  to  her  side, 
She  fought  to  make  those  children  free; 
And  when,  by  heaven's  supreme  decree, 
Her  last  fond"  hope  of  freedom  died, 
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She  nobly  yielded  to  its  might, 
Gasping,  amid  her  fiercest  pain, 
"  God's  way! — and  he  will  make  it  plain- 
His  evening  time  will  bring  us  light!" 

Four  years  to  battle  for  the  right, 
And  warfare  with  the  world  sustain; 
Yet  on  her  'scutcheon  not  one  stain — 
No  blot  upon  her  banner  white! 

Land  that  we  love — O  Southern  land  ! 
(Far  dearer  to  thy  children  now 

With,  desolation  on  thy  brow, 


Than  when,  at  thy  supreme  command, 

Thy  host.?  embattled,  and  the  stream 
Of  triumph  rolled  its  purple  tide 
Throughout  thy  golden  borders  wide, 
And  bathed  thee  with  a  rainbow  gleam,) 

Though  howling  waves  around  thee  toss, 
Rest  calm  in  thine  exalted  strength, 
Sublime  though  ruined,  till  at  length, 
The  crown  of  heaven  replace  thy  cross ! 
Fankt  Dowkuto. 
Charlotte,  June  7,  18CG. 


THE  SOLDIER  SON. 


BY  L.    CABY  WLLDEX. 


An  old  man  sat  on  his  door-step  low, 
Watching  the  shadows  come  and  go, 
The  shadows  that  were  creeping  fast, 
Over  the  roof  on  the  trailing  grass; 
And  his  heart  grew  sad  with  its  own  refrain, 
When  he  asked  of  it  with  inward  pain, 
"  Will  my  soldier  son  come  back  again? 

"He  went  away  in  the  prime  of  life, 

In  the  vigor  of  youth  he  went  to  the  strife; 

Will  my  child  the  dreadful  missiles  spare? 

They'll  pity  sure  my  silvery  hair; — 

Will  I  hear  him  whistle  in  the  glen? 

Will  I  see  him  o'er  the  ripe  sheaves  bend? 

His  face  behold  but  once  again?" 

His  good  dame  sat  with  her  knitting  by, 
Watching  the  needles  glance  and  fly; 
She  tried  to  talk  of  happier  days, 
And  thus  her  husband's  hopes  to  raise; 
But  anon  the  tears  come  in  her  eyes, 
And  the  restless  needles  idle  lie, 
For  tho'  she  asks,  tnere's  no  reply. 

She  sees  the  tasseled  ranks  of  corn, 

Without  a  martial  drum  or  horn; 

Before  her  is  the  unreaped  field, 

With  its  bending  wealth  of  golden  yield; 

And  the  meadow,  though  in  verdant  dress, 

Seems  to  feel  a  loneliness, 

As  if  it,  too,  bore  some  distress. 


Soon  the  news  comes  from  afar — 
News  comes  from  the  dreadful  war. 
A  desperate  battle  had  been  fought; 
A  victory  gained — by  much  blood  bought. 
One  side  had  failed — the  other  won; 
And  the  dead,  alas !  there  was  many  a  one, 
And  'mongst  them  was  the  old  man's  son. 

He  hears  the  tale — but,  lo  !  no  tears 
Come  to  those  eyes  so  dimmed  with  years. 
The  neighbors  shake  their  heads  and  say 
"I  thought  he'd  take  it  in  a  different  way," 
Then  leave  him  in  hi3  grief  alone, 
And  pass  out  sadly  one  by  one, — 
He  heedeth  not  that  they  are  gone. 

They  come  again — still  in  his  chair 

The  old  man  sits  as  unaware; 

They  take  his  hand,  but  drop  their  hold, 

For  stiff  their  fingers  are  and  cold; 

His  arms  hang  by  his  side  like  lead, 

And  motionless  his  snowy  head, 

With  pulseless  brow — the  old ,  man's  dead. 

The  good  dame  looks  from  the  window  sill, 
On  the  lonely  meadow  lonelier  still, 
Forunreap'd  grain  still  waves  in  the  breeze, 
The  birds  still  sing  in  the  apple  trees, 
But  she  heaves  a  sigh  of  secret  pain, 
And  the  tears  that  she  cares  not  to  restrain 
Fall  down  her  withered  cheeks  like  rain. 
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OUR  CAMP  CHEST. 


■:o:- 


We  must  again  ask  our  friends  to  furnish  us  with  any  anecdotes  of 
the  war  they  may  possess.  We  desire  to  make  this  department  reada- 
ble and  enjoyable. 


•o:-:-:o- 


From  a  war-times  paper  we  copy  the  following  anecdotes  of  General 
Jackson — the  immortal "  Old  Hickory." 

"Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  in  early  life  a  friend  and  neighbor 
of  General  Jackson,  relates  the  following  anecdotes  of  the  old  hero  il- 
lustrative of  his  organic  will  and  character  : 

The  General  had  bought  an  old-fashioned  long  clock  for  his  wife, 
such  as  forty  years  ago  usually  graced  the  corner  of  the  family  room 
of  the  well-to-do  sort  of  people  in  the  South.  When  it  arrived  from 
Nashville,  it  was  too  long  to  stand  upright  in  the  low  cabin  he  lived 
in.  Mrs.  J.  was  much  annoyed  by  the  circumstance,  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  neighbors  about  what  should  be  done,  some  advised  to  cut  it 
off  at  the  top  and  others  at  the  bottom.  The  old  hero  was  evidently 
indulging  in  a  sullen,  discontented  mood.     Finally  he  said  : 

"It  shall  go  up  as  it  is  1" 

"But,"  said  his  wife  and  neighbors,  "It  can't  go  in  as  it  is — it  is  too 
long  !" 

"But  it  shall  /"  replied  Jackson. 

He  called  up  some  of  his  negro  fellows  and  directed  them  to  go  to  a 
neighboring  forest  and  bring  some  "poles"  of  a  certain  size  and  length. 
They  soon  returned,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  his  guests,  prised  up 
the  house,  introduced  the  new  logs,  and  very  summarily  accommoda- 
ted the  clock,  to  the  delight  of  his  good  wife. 

On  one  occasion  a  bridal  party  passed  his  house,  and  the  lady  lost 
a  valuable  piece  of  gold  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  She  was  troubled 
about  it  and  was  delaying  to  hunt  it. 

"Go  on,  madam,"  said  General  Jackson,  "I'll  find  it  and  give  it  to 
you  on  your  return." 

She  reluctantly  consented.  When  the  party  left  he  began  his 
search  and  found  it  a  much  more  serious  business  than  he  anticipated. 
He,  however,  persisted  and  finally  recovered  the  coveted  piece  from 
the  sand.     General  Jackson  met  the  lady  with  ?  smile,  saying  : 

"Here  is  your  gold  piece,  madam  !" 

The  lady  wag  profuse  in  her  acknowledgements  of  the  obligation, 
but  upon  being  informed  of  the  trouble  and  loss  of  time  its  recovery 
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had  cost  the  great  and  gallant  man,  expressed  regret  that  be  had  sub- 
mitted to  them  on  her  account. 

"  What,  madam!7'  replied  he,  "  do  you  think  I  could  have  given  it 
up  ?  I  would  have  sifted  all  the  sands  of  the  Cumberland  river  or 
had  it." 

Here  is  one  of  another  great  hero  : 

"We  have  heard  a  good  story  on  Stonewall  Jackson.  It  has  come  to 
be  said  in  camp  that  nobody  knows  Stonewall's  secrets  except  his  old 
negro  body  servant.  Some  one,  talking  to  the  old  negro,  asked  him 
how  he  came  to  be  so  much  in  the  confidence  of  his  master.  A  Lor', 
gar/'  said  he,  "  massa  neber  tell  me  nuthin',  but  de  way  I  knows  is  dis : 
Massa  say  his  prayers  twice  a  day,  morning  and  night ;  but  ef  ho  gits 
out  ob  bed  two  or  three  times  in  de  night  to  pray,  you  see  I  jest  com- 
mences packing  my  haversack,  for  I  knows  dar  will  oe  de  debbil  to  pay 
next  day:' 

From  an  old  New  York  Herald  we  clip  the  following  story,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  letter  of  a  correspondent: 

While  Gen.  Jenkins  was  in  Hagerstown,  he  exhibited  many  traits, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  characteristic  of  the  man.  About  noon, 
yesterday,  a  Lieutenant  and  five  men,  wearing  the  uniform  of  Union 
soldiers,  crept  out  of  some  of  the  houses  of  the  town,  irhere  they  had 
been  hidden,  and  delivered  themselves  up.  When  they  made  their 
appearance  before  Gen.  Jenkins,  the  following  conversation  occurred  : 

Jenkins — Halloa  I  who  are  you  and  where  did  you  come  from  ? 

Lieutenant — WTe  belong  to  the  Union  army,  or  did  belong  to  it,  but 
we  don't  wish  to  fight  any  longer  against  our  Southern  brethren  ;  so 
when  our  forces  left  here,  we  stayed  behind,  and  to-day  we  came  out 
to  be  paroled. 

Jenkins — Wrhat  did  you  say  about  "  Southern  brethren?"     By 

if  I  thought  I  had  a  twenty-fifth  cousin  who  was  as  white-livered  as  you 
are  I  would  kill  him  and  set  him  up  in  my  barn-yard  to  make  sheep 
own  their  lambs.  I'll  show  you  how  I  parole  such  pukes  as  you  are. 
You  are  too  miserable  to  be  paroled  in  military  style. 

So  saying,  he  ordered  a  detail  of  six  men  and  a  Sergeant — "  good, 
lusty  fellows,  with  thick  boots" — who  paroled  the  recreant  Federals  to 
the  west  border  of  the  town,  where  the  paroling  process  ceased,  and 
the  detail  and  crowd  came  back,  highly  pleased  with  Jenkins'  mode 
of  paroling  cowards. 

Wre  copy  the  following  from  a  Charleston  paper,  in  which  a  corres- 
pondent refers  to  an  incident  that  occurred  after  the  battle  of  Corinth: 

"The  (Yankee)  prisoners  railed  somewhat  at  the  ragged,  well-worn 
clothing  of  our  soldiers,  and  one  of  them  made  a  humorous  speech 
from  the  side  of  a  car  when  here,  in  which  he  contended  that  our  sol- 
diers would  fight  a  hundred  per  cent,  better  with  whole  garments  and 
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a  plenty  of  them  :  "But,"  said  he,  "you'll  do  anyhow.  You're  a 
pretty  good-looking  set  of  fellers,  take  the  long  run,  but  I'm  d — d  if 
I  would'nt  rather  see  you  asleep  than  awake/'7  Some  one  shouted  to 
him  from  the  crowd — 

"I  say,  old  fell,  you  talk  about  fine  looks,  got  any  baggage  along  ?" 
"Yes,  you  lousy  whelp,  plenty  of  it.     I  believe   that's   all   you  fight 
for.     You  run  a  man  ten  miles  just  to  get  his  clothes." 

The  following  incident  is  related  of  a  young  Confederate  soldier 
wounded  at  Corinth  : 

A  lad  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  was  so  badly  wounded  that  his  leg  had  to 
be  taken  off.  When  he  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  chloroform, 
he  was  asked  how  he  felt  ?  "Feel,"  said  he,  "Brst  rate  !  That  old  leg 
has  bothered  me  ever  since  I  was  born.  I've  had  it  broken  twice, 
and  laid  in  bed  six  months  with  a  sprained  knee.  It  has  been  a  d — d 
unlucky  leg,  anyhow  ;  but  now  I'll  have  a  wooden  one,  and  the  Yan- 
kees may  shoot  at  that  all  day.'"' 


From  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill's  "Haversack'*'  we  copy  the  following  : 

We  were  once  witness  to  a  remarkable  piece  of  coolness  in  Virginia. 
A  six  gun  battery  was  shelling  the  woods  furiously  near  which  stood 
an  humble  hut.  As  we  rode  by  the  shells  were  fortunately  too  high 
to  strike  the  building,  but  this  might  occur  any  moment  by  lowering 
the  angle  or  shortening  tie  fire.  The  husband  was  away,  probably 
far  off  in  the  army,  but  the  good  housewife  was  busy  at  the  wash-tub 
regardless  of  all  the  roar  and  crash  of  shells  and  falling  timber.  Our 
surprise  at  her  coolness  was  lost  in  greater  amazement  at  observing 
three  children,  the  oldest  not  more  than  ten,  on  top  of  a  fence  -watch- 
ing with  great  interest  the  flight  of  the  shells.  Our  curiosity  was  so 
much  excited  by  the  extraordinary  spectacle  that  we  could  not  refrain 
from  stopping  and  asking  if  they  were  not  afraid  : 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  they,  "the  Yankees  ain't  shooting  at  us,  they  are 
shooting  at  the  soldiers  !" 

From  the  same  source  we  again  copy  : 

"Statesburg,  S.  C,  sends  an  anecdote  of  the  occupation  of  Columbia, 
by  Sherman  : 

We  were  occupying  the  College  Campus,  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  with 
many  others  who  had  been  rendered  houseless  and  homeless  by  the 
torch  of  the  defenders  of  the  Union.  A  guard  of  Yankee  soldiers  were 
stationed  there,  some  of  whom  were  disposed  to  notice  and  be  friendly 
with  my  homeless  children.  One  day,  our  youngest  little  girl,  who 
could  just  toddle  about,  came  in  from  the  Campus  and  said, 

"Mamma,  I  is  sick." 

"What's  the  matter  darling,"  asked  her  anxious  mother. 

"A  Yankee  tissed  me  in  the  Tain-pus,  and  made  me  sick,"  said  the 
little  reb  with  intense  dissrust.  R.  W. 
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December  7th,  1562- 

An  expedition  under  Acting  Brig.  Gen.  John  II.  Morgan  attacked  an 
outpost  of  the  enemy  at  Hartsville,  on  the  Camberland,  and  killed  and 
wounded  two  hunkred,  and  captured  1,800  prisoners,  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, two  thousand  small  arms,  and  all  the  other  stores  at  the  post.  On 
the  previous  day  a  small  foraging  train  was  captured  by  Gen.  Wheeler, 
near  Nashville,  with  forty  prisoners.  On  the  5th  Col.  lieady's  Alabama 
Oavaly  captured  a  train  near  Corinth,  with  its  escort  and  a  number  of 
negroes.  Our  loss  at  Hartsville  was  about  125  killed  and  wounded — 
none  at  either  of  the  other  places. 

Decemler  lCtfA,  1862. — The  enemy,  something  like  20,000  strong,  re- 
occupy  Hartsville. 

A  force  of  North  Carolinians  dashed  into  Plymouth,  N.  C,  and  drove 
the  Abolitionists  pell-mell  from  the  place.  We  killed  and  wounded 
many,  took  25  prisoners  and  75  negroes.  Our  troops  being  fired  upon 
from  tlie  houses,  the  CJonel  commanding  ordered  one  of  his  batteries  to 
batter  them  down.  About  two-thirds  of  the  town  was  burnt.  The  ne- 
groes and  prisoners  were  all  brought  away. 

On  the  night  of  the  10th  inst.  the  enemy  commenced  to  throw  three 
three  bridgesover  the  Rappahannock,  Our  troops,  sheltering  themselves 
behind  the  houses,  drove  back  the  working  parties  of  the  enemy  at  the 
bridges  opposite  the  city  ;but  at  the  lowest  point  of  crossing,  where  no 
shelter  could  be  had,  our  sharp-shooters  were  themselves  driven  off,  and 
the  completion  of  the  bridge  was  effected  about  noon  on  the  11th.  In 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  enemy's  batteries  opened  upon  the  city  and 
by  dark  had  so  demolished  the  city  on  the  right  bank  as  to  deprive  our 
skirmishers  of  shelter,  and,  under  cover  of  his  guns,  he  effected  his  lodg- 
ment in  the  town.  Under  cover  of  darkness  and  a  dense  fog,  on  the  I2th, 
a  large  force  passed  the  river  and  took  position  on  the  right  bank,  pro- 
tected by  their  heavy  guns  on  the  left.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  his 
arrangements  being  completed,  he  advanced  boldly  in  large  force  against 
our  right  wing.  At  this  point  they  were  gallantly  repulsed,  after  an  ob- 
stinate combat,  by  Gen.  Jackson's  corps.  During  the  attack  on  our  right, 
the  enemy  was  crossing  troops  over  two  bridges  at  Fredericksburg,  and 
marching  them  in  front  of  Longstreet's  line,  which  formed  our  left  wing. 
Suon  after  his  repulse  on  our  right,  he  commenced  a  series  of  attacks  on 
our  left,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  heights  which  over- 
looked Fredericksburg,  These  repeated  attacks  were  repulsed  in  gallant 
style.  The  enemy  was  driven  back  across  the  river,  and  now  occupied 
his  former  position.  Their  loss  by  far  excelled  ours.  We  have  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  to  able  Generals,  viz :  Generals  Thomas  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  and 
Maxey  Gregg,  of  South  Carolina.  Old  Fredericksburg  is  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  Confederates.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  town  was  de- 
stroyed. 

December  l&h. — Advanced  on  Kinston,  N.  C.  On  the  morning  of  the 
14th  the  enemy  displayed  but  a  small  body  of  troops  on  the  banks  of  the 
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river  opposite  Kinston,  which  induced  our  troop3  to  cross.  The  enemy, 
after  a  short  time,  retreated,  and  our  forces  followed  them  up  with  great 
spirit  until  an  overwhelming  body  advanced  from  the  cover  of  the  woods 
in  front,  and  on  the  flank  of  our  small  force.  A  gallant  but  fruitless 
fight  took  place,  and  our  men  being  overpowered,  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat. Before  all  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  bridge  it  was  fired,  and 
a  number  were  scorched  in  passing  over,  but  the  enemy  followed  closely 
and  extinguished  the  flames.  Our  troops  at  this  time  suffered  most  by  a 
fire  of  musketry  and  shell.  The  occupation  of  the  town  and  bridge  pre- 
vented a  large  portion  of  our  troops  from  escaping,  and  they  were  taken 
prisoners.  All  agree  that  our  troops  fought  splendidly,  and  nothing  but 
a  superior  force  obliged  them  to  rerreat.  On  Tuesday  the  enemy  dis- 
patched a  force  down  to  the  river,  and  succeeded  in  tearing  up  two  miles 
of  the  railroad  track.  The  Confederates  numbered  only  3,000,  while  the 
enemy  had  a  force  of  18,000.  Our  forces  are  falling  back  within  a  few 
miles  of  Goldsboro,  and  we  have  been  reinforced  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  able  to  battle,  if  not  capture,  the  whole  of  the  invaders.  Gen'l  Evan3 
was  the  Conferate  commander. 

December  31st. — A  tremendous  battle  in  Tennessee.  The  enemy  wa3 
assailed  by  the  Confederates  early  in  the  morning,  and  after  ten  hours5 
hard  fighting  the  former  were  driven  from  every  position  except  his 
extreme  left,  where  he  has  successfully  resisted  us.  With  exception  of 
this  point  the  Confederates  occupy  the  whole  field.  TVe  captured  four 
thousand  prisoners,  including  two  Brigadier  Generals,  thirty-one  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  some  two  hundred  wagons  and  teams.  Our  los3  heavy — 
that  of  the  enemy  much  greater.  On  the  same  day  the  enemy  attempted 
to  storm  our  lines  at  Ticksburg,  but  after  a  severe  combat  were  repulsed 
with  heavv  loss. 
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NEWBERN1.  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO- 

{Continued from  Page  252.] 

2.  John  SleMaster  was  a  Scotchman,  and  a  complaining,  harmless  and 
learned  sort  of  oddity.  Even  with  the  aid  of  glasses  he  seemed  to  be 
very  limited  in  the  scope  of  his  vision.  In  the  moral  aspects  of  charac- 
ter, I  was  not  apprised  of  any  defects  in  this  gentleman.  His  voice  was 
shrill  and  piercing  lika.,.that  of  John  Randolph  and  Vice-President 
Stephens.     He  had  a  number  of  pupils  in  the  class  preparing  for  college. 

3.  Robert  G.  Moore  was  an  Irishman  who  came  to  Kewbern  in  1818, 
and  at  once  established  a  prosperous  school.  He  was  very  urbane  in 
manner,  yet  decided  and  persevering  in  the  enforcement  of  his  rules.  I 
am  informed  that  he  had  a  long  and  useful  career,  as  a  teacher  of  youth 
and  editor  of  a  Whig  journal,  the  "STewbern  Spectator,'' and  that  he 
raised  quite  an  interesting  family.  His  son,  Purser  Robert  S.  Moore,  U. 
S.  N«,  found  an  ocean  grave,  dying  at  sea,  of  yellow  fever  y  in  1S43.  He 
was  the  worthy  representative  of  an  honorable  father. 

4.  Rev.  Frederick  Freeman  was  engaged  in  preparing  young  men  for 
college,  which,  I  believe,  was  the  distinct  character  of  his  school.  Pos- 
sibly he  had  pupils  of  another  description,  and  at  one  time  may  have 
been  principal  of  the  female  seminary,  with  assistants.  I  am  not  very 
positive  as  to  the  class  of  his  scholars.  He  was  regarded  as  an  excellent 
teacher.  His  healthy  complexion,  serene  face  and  gentlemanly  appear- 
ance I  can  never  forget. 

5.  Joseph  Hutton  appeared  in  Xowbern  in  1S23  as  a  tragedian  in  the 
theatrical  corps  of  John  Herbert  &  Son.  lie  retired  from  the  stage 
and  opened  a  private  school.  In  1S24  I  pursued  a  course  of  mathemat- 
cal  studies  under  his  direction,  to  qualify  myself  as  a  land-surveyor.  Mr. 
Hutton  was  a  good  writer  and  speaker,  and  of  a  very  commanding  pres- 
ence. On  the  ith  of  July,  1S24,  he  delivered  an  oration  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  was  much  admired  by  the  large  audience.  He  is 
favorably  noticed  in  a  volume  giving  biographical  sketches  of  American 
Poets.  He  died  about  the  year  1S27,  leaving  a  wife  and  grown  daugh- 
ter, to  the  latter  of  whom  he  had  addressed,  in  the  '*  Carolina  Sentinel," 
some  beautiful  stanzas,  each  closing,  "My  lovely   daughter, Josephine.'' 
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This  daughter,  was  for  many  subsequent  years,  an  honored  and  a  beloved 
instructress,  in  the  town  of  Pensacola,  inheriting  her  father's  talent  for 
poetizing. 

6.  Daniel  Drew,  an  Episcopalian,  wa3  a  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew 
scholar,  who  opened  a  select  school  for  instruction  in  the  classics.  He 
had  a  number  of  pupils,  but  how  many,  or  of  what  families,  I  do  not  re- 
member. His  profound  learning  and  modest,  refined  manners  secured 
him  marked  civilities  from  Mr.  Gaston  and  other  leading  citizens.  Mr. 
Drew,  although  only  a  layman,  is  said  to  have  been  quite  a  master  in 
speculative  theology,  and  was  so  gentle  in  his  address  that  he  seemed  to 
be  unconscious  of  his  vast  acquirements.  He  probably  returned  to  Eng- 
land. 

CHURCHES    AND    MINISTERS. 

1.  The  Episcopal  Church  was  served  by  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Mason  as 
Rector.  In  182i  the  large  new  brick  edifice  on  Pollock  street  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Ravenscroft,  the  only  occasion  on  which  I 
heard  this  excellent  prelate.  Among  the  clergy  present  who  assisted  in 
the  service  was^the  Rev.  William  Hooper,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity at  Chapel  Hill  from  ISIS  to  1S3S,  at  a  later  period  Professor  in 
the  South  Carolina  College,  Columbia.  The  choir  of  the  church  at  the 
dedication  was  lead  by  Mr.  James  B.  Ackroyd,  as  organist.  Most  of  the 
influential  families  in  Newbern  were  represented  in  the  membership  and 
pews  of  the  church.  Mr.  Mason  married  Miss  Bryan,  and  1  think  se- 
moved  to  Albany,  IS".  ir.,  for  a  short  time,  but  he  has  long  since  returned 
to  North  Carolina,  and  the  last  I  heard  of  him,  a  few  years  ago,  he  was 
residing  at  Raleigh. 

2.  The  Presbyterian  Church  had  the  Rev.  Lemuel  D.  Hatch  as  Pastor, 
though  I  have  heard  the  Rev.  F.  Freeman,  and  others,  occasionally  offi- 
ciate in  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Hatch  married  Miss  Dickson,  of  Duplin  county, 
and  removed  to  Alabama,  where  in  1835,  he  purchased,  on  long  time,  a 
large  plantation  and  negro  property  amounting  to  §S0,000.  The  place 
included  Areola,  and  a  portion  of  the  lands  donated  by  Congress  to 
French  refugees  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  olive.  Several  of 
Napoleon's  Marshals  and  Generals,  with  a  few  exiled  noblemen,  occupied 
the  lands  in  Marengo  county  :  but  from  some  cause  the  experiment  failed. 
Mr.  Hatch  bought  this  property  of  Col.  Ravesies,  a  Frenchman,  when 
the  price  of  cotton  seemed  to  warrant  the  trade.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, the  price  of  the  great  Southern  staple  declined,  and  left  Mr.  Hatch 
to  struggle  with  embarrassments,  as  he  had  to  pay  the  interest  of  eight 
per  cent  annually,  besides  providing  for  the  principal.  He  was  a  good 
man,  and  the  only  member  of  the  Hatch  family  who  had  assumed  the 
labors  of  the  pulpit.  The  church  in  Newbern  had  a  very  efficient  choir, 
consisting  of  S.  M.  Chester,  Charles  Dewey,  the  two  Misses  Graham, 
Mis3  Mary  HaU  and  Miss  Wilkins,  whose  names  I  remember. 

3.  The  Baptist  Church  was  edified  by  theminstrationsof  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Warner,  who  succeeded  the  Rev.  Mr.  Meredith  in  the  pastoral  charge. 
Jas.  C.  Stevenson  led  the  choir.     He  and  Mr.  Meredith  married  sisters — 
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Misses  Sears.  The  last  I  heard  of  Mr.  M.  was  many  years  aero,  when  he 
was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Savannah,  Georgia.  His  tine  abilities 
and  christian  character  made  him  quite  a  favorite  wherever  lie  was  known. 
4.  In  1S22  and  1823  the  Methodist  pulpit  was  supplied  by  !;he  .Rev. 
Ethelbert  Drake,  who  was  a  stirring  and  effctive  preacher,  with  a  slight 
impediment  in  his  speech.  While  master  of  a  good  style,  he  cared  very 
little  for  ornament.  His  predecessor  in  1821,  Rev.  Amos  C.  Treadway, 
was  on  a  different  scale,  being  quite  fastidious  in  his  diction  and  delivery. 
In  one  of  his  sermons  he  declared,  "I  had  rather  be  a  poor  Methodist 
preacher,  traveling  over  the  barren  hills  of  Carolina,  receiving  my  one 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  than  to  be  a  Prince  seated  on  his  throue.*'  xit 
the  next  Conference  Mr.  Treadway  withdrew  from  the  denomination  and 
soon  attached  himself  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  I  afterwards  saw  him 
in  his  robes,  reading  the  service,  and  heard  him  deliver  a  discourse  as  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  1824  the  Rev.  Francis  A. 
Ward  tilled  the  Methodist  station,  and  at  the  ensuing  Conference  he  was 
expelled  for  immorality.  On  his  way  to  the  Conference  at  Newborn  in 
the  early  part  of  1822,  the  venerable  Bishop  McKendree,  attended  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Flournoy,  of  Georgia,  passed  a  night  at  the  house  of 
rny  father,  James  Miller,  in  Jones  county. 

ROMAN  CATH0LIC8. 

There  was  no  house  set  apart  by  the  Catholics  for  public  worship  in 
ISewbern,  the  membership  being  too  small  to  support  an  establishment 
on  their  usual  scale  of  expense  and  ceremony.  Attracted  by  a  natural 
curiosity,  and  yet  with  motives  of  entire  respect,  I  wa3  among  a  number 
of  spectators  in  the  audience  assembled  at  the  house  of  Mr. 'Gaston  on  a 
Sabbath  morning  in  1S22,  to  witness,  for  the  first  time,  the  form  of  wor- 
ship peculiar  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  priest  who  officiated,  was,  I 
think,  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Donoho.  Of  the  twenty  persons,  or  thereabout, 
who  took  the  consecrated  wafer,  kneeling,  were  a  number  of  French, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  residents.  There  was  a  moral  sublimity  in  the 
scene  when  Mr.  Gaston  partook  of  the  sacrament  in  the  midst  of  his  Ca- 
tholic brethren  of  foreign  birth  and  humble  pursuits.  Among  the  com- 
municants were  Capt.  Brngman  and  family,  and  Miss  Eliza  Finlay. 
Subsequently  I  heard  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  England  preach  in  the  Court- 
House,  and  also  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  gorgeous  canonicals 
of  his  office,  fie  was  very  logical  and  eloquent.  A  large  golden  cross 
was  suspended  from  his  neck.  In  the  Spring  of  1866  1  reverentially 
stood  by  the  tomb  of  this  eminent  prelate  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Fine- 
bar,  Charleston. 

JEWS. 

There  wa3  no  Synagogue  in  the  town.  The  first  Jew  I  remember  to 
have  seen  was  an  old  German  trader  named  Davis,  who  in  1822  visited 
Newbern  with  jewelry,  watches  and  articles  of  a  similar  kind,  to  sell.  He 
had  a  very  elegant  dressing  case  which  he  said  was  manufactured  for  the 
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Emperor  Napoleon,  for   which    he    asked  $300,  and  be    warranted  it  to 

contain  forty  ounces  of  silver  in  the  finishing.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
found  a  purchaser.  At  his  request  I  wrote  several  letters  for  him,  ad- 
dressed to  merchants  in  New  York,  as  he  said  he  was  unable  to  express 
himself  in  English,  a  fact  to  which  I  could  testify  from  the  specimen  he 
gave  me  in  dictation.  Probably  a  number  ot  Israelites  resided  hi  New- 
Bern,  engaged  in  traffic  of  some  description,  but  whose  names  and  locali- 
ties have  escaped  my  memory. 

QUAKERS. 

The  only  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Newborn,  were  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  my  uncle  Martin  Miller,  who  lived  up  Pollock 
street  in  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  Capt.  Dempsey  Wade.  I  have 
seen  a  number  of  Friends  from  Wayne,  Randolph  and  other  counties  en- 
joying their  hospitality.  They  called  names  without  any  prefix.  For 
instance  my  uncle,  who  was  a  stately,  grey-headed  man  (said  by  Allen 
Backhouse  to  be  the  exact  resemblance  of  Gen.  Washington  when  lie 
visited  Newbern  in  1791)  was  styled  Martin  ;  my  old  aunt  was  called 
Cecilia,  and  my  grown  cousin  answered  to  Maria,  not  Only  when  ad- 
dressed by  the  seniors,  but  when  spoken  to  by  the  Quaker  youths  of  fif- 
teen and  twenty.  This  seeming  abruptness  was  no  departure  from  en'nr- 
tesy  or  good  breeding,  in  the  estimation  and  practice  of  the  Friends. 
Had  they  been  introduced  to  President  Monroe  when  he  was  in  New- 
bern, in  1819,  they  would  have  called  him  friend  James.  Thee,  and  th  -n, 
and  thine,  was  the  language  of  conversation  whenever  their  gravity  would 
permit  them  to  open  their  lips.  At  table  they  invoked  a  blessing  in  rev- 
erent silence.  Their  long  faces  and  rigid  solemnity  of  deportment 
seemed  to  evince  physical  suffering.  Joseph  Everett  of  Wayne  county, 
was  a  rich  Quaker  who  nominally  emancipated  his  slaves,  but  contrived 
to  obtain  their  labor  by  a  system  of  compensation  which  is  said  to  have 
been  more  profitable  to  him  than  slavery  itself.  Friend  Joseph  was  in 
the  habit  of  driving  to  Newbern  every  winter  from  200  to  300  fat  hogs, 
which  he  usually  sold  from  3  to  5  cents  nett  per  pound.  He  was  so 
stilled  in  estimating  the  weight  of  hogs  on  their  feet,  that  he  freque  tly 
sold  without  trying  the  scales,  as  all  persons  had  confidence  in  his  judg- 
ment and  integrity.  He  had  a  son,  John  Everett,  who  wap  amiable  and 
promising.  I  could  mention  other  families  in  different  counties  were  it 
necessary.  My  cousin  Alaria  Miller  married  Samuel  Hill  of  Randolph 
county,  who  gave  freedom  to  her  slaves,  twenty  or  thirty  in  number,  and 
sent  them  to  Ohio.  After  his  death  she  intermarried  with  John  Martin 
Franks  of  Onslow  county.  By  her  first  marriage  my  aunt  Cecilia  was 
the  mother  of  James  and  Abner  Harrison  of  Jones  county,  the  latter  of 
whom  died  in  1820,  and  the  former  in  1844.  The  widow  ot  James  Har- 
rison, (Cassandra,  my  mother's  sister)  died  in  the  John  Stanly  house  in 
1861,  and  her  youngest  son,  John  Martin  Franks  Harrison,  late  a  mer- 
chant in  Newbern,  died  at  High  Point  in  October,  1864,  a  refugee  from 
his  cherished  home.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  S. 
Blackledge.     While  on  the  subject  of  Quakers,  I   may  notice  that    in 
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1S22  a  visiting  lady  of  that  sect  preached  in  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Xewbern,  to  a  large  audience,  the  Hon.  John  Stanly  being  present.  A 
few  years  previously  the  Rev.  Lorenzo  Do;v  occupied  the  same  pulpit. 
Since  my  youth,  in  Newbern,  I  have  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
Friends  elsewhere,  especially  in  Philadelphia,  and  this  additional  knowl- 
edge has  caused  me  to  entertain  the.  highest  respect  for  their  opinions 
and  character. 

TOWN    OFFICERS. 

The  intendant  was  David  Shackelford,  who,  with  a  half  dozen  com- 
missioners, formed  the  police  government.  I  do  not  recollect  the  name3 
of  the  commissioners.  Stephen  B.  Forbes  was  city  clerk,  to  the  best  of 
my  remembrance,  and  James  McMain,  city  constable. 

REPRESENTATIVES    IN   THE    LEGISLATURE. 

In  1822  there  was  a  very  animated  canvass,  F.  L.  Hawks  being  de- 
feated by  Edward  E.  Graham,  his  competitor  for  town  representative, 
and  R.  D.  Spaight  succeeded  over  John  Stanly  tor  the  Senate,  owing 
mainly,  it  was  believed,  to  a  hand-bill  issued  by  the  latter,  declaring  that 
through  five  hundred  gallons  of  liquor  was  started  against  him  he  would 
not  treat,  as  was  then  customary  in  elections.  At  night  there  was  a  pro- 
cession with  music  and  illuminated  banners.  On  one  of  the  latter  Mr. 
Stanly  was  represented  as  stricken  down  by  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  who 
held  a  drawn  sword  over  him.  After  the  street  parade  there  was  a  great 
abundance  of  punch  given  to  the  public  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Spaight. 
John  M.  Bryan  and  James  C.  Cole  were  elected  Representatives  for  the 
count}.  In  1823  Mr.  Stanly,  and  1824  Mr.  Gaston,  was  elected  borough 
representatives. 

COUNTY   OFFICERS. 

I  was  present  in  the  court-house  "when  James  C.  Cole  was  elected  Sher- 
iff by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  the  Hon.  John  Stanly  among  the  num- 
ber, who  voted  for  Mr.  Cole.  The  latter  gentleman  married  Miss  Ivittie 
Sneed,  a  half-sister  of  Dr.  James  G.  Rowe.  James  G.  Stanly  was  Clerk 
of  the  County  Court,  and  Claiborne  Ivey  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Pleas 
and  Quarter  Sessions, which  tribunal  consisted  ot  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and 
who  were  addressed  by  the  lawyers  as  "  Your  Worships."  The  names  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court,  Tax  Collector  and  Coroner  have  slipped 
my  memory. 

BANKS. 

At  the  time  of  his  sndden  death  on  the  fourth  of  February,  1819,  Jas. 
McKinley  was  President  of  the  Bank  of  ^Newbern.  John  Stanly  was 
elected  his  successor.  Alarcus  Cicero  Stephens  was  the  cashier,  and  Jno. 
W.  Guion  was  the  teller.  Among  the  officers  of  the  Bank  was  Alexan- 
der Henderson,  whom  I  saw  in  1840  on  a  visit  to  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Rob- 
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ert  EL  Dalton,  of  Livingstone,  Alabama.  Lieut.  Henderson,  who  per- 
ished in^the  massacre  of  Dade's  command  by  the  Indians  in  Florida,  in 
1S35,  was  a  son  of  Wm.  Henderson.  Samuel  Gerock,  senior,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  olden  school,  who  wore  knee  breeches  and  cocked  hat,  was  a 
book-keeper  in  the  Bank. 

Of  the  branch  of  the  State  Bank,  John  M.  Roberts  was  cashier  and 
James  Carney  teller;  Charles  Dewey  and  Frederick  J.  Jones  were  book- 
keepers. Mr.  Roberts  married  a  daughter  of  John  Jones,  Mr.  Dewey 
married  Miss  Webber,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Jones  married  Hannah,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  James  Shine,  of  Jones  countj\  Mr.  Dewey's  beautiful  pen- 
manship was  first  known  to  me  by  his  entries  in  the  hand-books  furnish- 
ed depositors,  stating  their  account  in  Bank. 

HOTELS. 

1.  The  Washington  Hotel,  near  the  market,  was  owned  and  kept  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Bell.  He  had  a  number  of  regular  boarders,  besides  a  large 
transient  custom.  The  family  name  of  his  wife  was  Slade,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  name  of  their  oldest  son,  Samuel  Slade  Bell,  who  graduated 
at  the  State  LTniversity  in  the  class  of  1823.  He  had  another  grown  son, 
Washington  Lovett  Bell,  and  two  grown  daughters,  Nancy  andDrusilla. 
The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Bell  and  his  family  was  about  the  year  1811,  in 
Mobile,  where  they  then  resided. 

2.  Mitchell's  Hotel,  on  the  corner  opposite  the  old  Episcopal  church, 
was  a  good  deal  patronized.  Three  of  the  sons  of  the  proprietor,  Jacob, 
Charles  and  Harry  Mitchell,  removed  to  Alabama,  where  they  acquired 
wealth.  One  of  Mr.  Win.  Mitchell's  daughters  married  Dr.  Loomis,  and 
another  married  Basil  Orme,  of  Trenton,  who  drowned  himself  in  Hatch's 
mill-pond.  Robert  V.  Orme,  of  the  house  of  Devereaux, Chester  &  Orme, 
and  William  Orme,  merchant  at  Trent  bridge,  were  brothers  of  Basil 
Orme. 

3.  Moore's  Hotel,  kept  by  Wallace  Moore,  at  the  head  of  Broad  street, 
was  a  popular  resort  for  farmers,  and  other  members  of  thr  community, 
who  preferred  quiet  accommodations,  with  a  slight  reductitf  i  of  the  usual 
charges.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  house  was  continued  by  his 
son,  Lovick  Green  Moore,  who  married  Miss  Nancy  Hazzard,  of  Trenton. 
His  oldest  sister,  Miss  Sarah,  removed  with  him  to  Alabama.  The  other 
6ister,  Eliza,  married  Joshua  B.  Oliver,  son  of  James  Oliver,  sr.,  who  lived 
across  the  bay  opposite  Newbern.  Samuel  Moore  was  the  youngest 
brother. 

The  rates  of  the  hotels  in  Newbern  fifty  years  ago*  aud  within  a  some- 
what later  period,  were:  812.50  per  month  for  board  and  lodging,  and 
$10  for  board  alone.  To  transient  persons  the  charges  were  $1.50  for 
man  and  horse-feeding;  §1  for  man  alone;  30  cents  a  single  meal,  and  10 
cents  for  lodging.  Horse  fed,  75  cents  per  day,  or  30  cents  for  a  single 
feed. 

MARKET. 

There  was  a  large  quantity  of  produce  from  the  country  offered  each 
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morning  (except  on  Sundays]  at  the  Market  House.  Corn  and  meal  var 
ried  from  40  to  50  cents  per  bushel  ;  fluur,  £5  to  $6  per  barrel  ;  pork  -1  to 
6  cents  per  pound ;  beet",  from  5  to  7  cents  ;  bacon,  8  to  10  ;  chickens,  20 
cents  each  ;  turkeys,  from  50  to  75  cents,  and  for  extra  large,  10  cent-  per 
pound  ;  butter,  15  to  20  cents;  eggs.  10  cent3  per  dozen,  and  other  arti- 
cles in  like  proportion.  The  stalls  were  kept  regularly  supplied  with 
butchers'  meat  of  different  kinds  by  Wallace  Moore  and  others  who  had 
slaughter-pens  in  the  vicinity.  Fish  were  also  in  abundance;  large  white 
shadoften  at  10  cents  a  pair,  and  fresh  oysters  at  50  cents  per  gallon. 
At  the  wharf,  oysters  in  the  shell  usually  sold  at  20  to  30  cents  per  bush- 
el, at  which  rates  almost  every  country  cart  and  wagon  carried  home  a 
quantity.  No  market  in  the  State  was  better  furnished,  generally,  and 
in  no  town  was  living  so  cheap  to  those  who  practiced  a  judicious  econo- 
my. The  housekeepers  of  Mewbern  were  noted  for  comfort  and  plenty 
at  all  times,  and  for  a  liberal  hospitality. 

CUSTOM   HOUSE. 

The  entry  aud  clearances  of  shipping  formed  an  important  item.  Fran- 
cis Hawks  was  the  Collector,  and  kept  his  office  on  Pollock  street.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  F.  L  Hawks,  and  also  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Cicero  S.  Hawks,  since  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Missouri,  and  of  the 
Rev.  Wm.  K,  Hawks,  Rector  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Columbus,  Ga. 
In  1822  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mr,  Francis  Hawks  married  Walker 
Anderson,  of  Hillsboro,  who  removed  to  Florida,  and  whose  sons  acted 
with  distinguished  gallantry  in  the  late  war  between  the  States.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  Mr.  Taylor,  brother  of  James  F.  Taylor,  and  Mr. 
Wilkins,  were  officers  in  the  Custom  House. 

APOTHECARIES. 

The  principal  establishment  for  the  sale  of  drugs  and  medicines  was 
owned  by  Dr.  Elias  Hawes,  when  I  went  to  Newborn  in  1S22.  That 
Fall  he  brought  with  him  from  the  North  a  gentleman,  Dr.  Sanders,  who 
succeeded  him  in  business.  Dr.  Sanders  married  Miss  Drusilla  BelL 
After  his  death  she  removed  to  Alabama,  where  I  saw  her  in  134:5 — her 
bachelor  brother,  S.  S.  Bell,  residing  in  her  family.  It  was  common  for 
practicing  physicians  in  Xewbern  to  keep  their  own  medicine  in  a  shop 
for  the  purpose,  and  to  sell  in  small  quantities  when  persons  preferred 
buying  of  them,  to  ensure  a  genuine  article.  Dr.  Hawes  was  a  very  ac- 
tive and  useful  man,  and  after  he  retired  from  the  drug  store  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  County  Court  to  superintend  the  poor  house  in  the  vicinity. 

MERCHANT    TAILORS. 

1.  Charles  Stewart  had  the  largest  establishment  of  any  merchant 
tailor  in  town,  constantly  employing  a  number  of  journeymen  and  ap- 
prentices. A  daughter  of  Mr.  Stewart  married  Major  Cook,  and  for 
awhile  business   was   carried   on    under    the  firm   of  Stewart  &  Cook. 
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After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Cook  removed  to  Alabama,  and  in  1~  - 
'40  was  in  mercantile  partnership  with  Thomas  W.  Kornegay,  Bon  of 
.Robert  Kornegay,  of  Trenton.  Mr.  Stewart  had  several  grown  daugh- 
ters, all  of  whom,  with  himself,  were  members  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church. 

2.  Spencer  P.  Willis  and  George  W.  Dixon,  just  out  of  their  appren- 
ticeship, formed  a  connection  in  1S24  under  the  style  of  Willis  &  Dixon, 
and  had  quite  a  run  of  patronage.  They  were  good  workmen,  prompt 
and  faithful  in  the  execution  of  jobs.  Mr.  Dixon  married  Miss  Antoi- 
nette Hunt,  and  I  think  had  a  large  share  of  public  favor  for  many 
years.     lie  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

3.  John  Lewis  Dub  and  worked  in  his  shop  opposite  the  Bank  of  New- 
bern.  He  was  a  sedate  man,  very  rarely  seen  in  any  promiscuous  crowd 
where  light  and  jovial  conversation  was  carried  on.  He  employed 
skilful  journeymen,  and  always  delivered  faithful  work  and  fashionable 
styles  to  his  customers.  Mr.  Durand  was  much  respected  for  his  personal 
qualities. 

jewellers. 

1.  Col.  Nathan  Tisdale  carried  on  the  watch  repairing  business,  and 
was  a  gentleman  of  great  reading  and  intelligence.  He  was  commander 
of  the  Fort  at  Beacon's  Island,  near  Portsmouth,  in  the  war  of  1812-14, 
where  hundreds  of  soldiers  died  from  exposure,  and  where  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  garrison  had  their  constitutions  ruined.  Col.  Tisdale  had 
several  daughters,  one  of  whom,  I  believe,  married  Jacob  Gooding,  and 
another  became  the  second  wife  of  Stephen  B.  Forbes.  His  son,  Joseph 
W.  Tisdale,  was  clerk  in  Mr.  Gooding's  store,  and  in  addition  to  his  ele- 
gant penmanship,  he  was  very  expert  in  making  bales  and  boxes.  The 
pews  in  the  Episcopal  Church  were  numbered  by  his  pencil  in  the  first 
style  of  art.  Col.  Tisdale,  with  his  sons  Joseph  and  Nathan,  and  several 
unmarried  daughters  removed  to  Mobile,  where  I  saw  them  about  30  years 
ago. 

2.  Thomas  W.  Machen,  had  a  shop  for  similar  work,  and  for  the  sale 
of  articles  of  jewelry.  He  was  very  industrious  and  regular  in  his  hab- 
its. His  son,  Henry  D.  Machen,  was  a  young  gentleman  of  intelligence 
and  of  great  propriety  of  deportment. 

3.  Allen  Fitch,  near  the  market,  was  an  ingenious  man,  and  prided 
himself  on  his  literary  attainments.  I  think  he  was  from  the  North,  and 
a  relative  of  Mr.  Fitch  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  many  years  before  Robt. 
Fulton  applied  steam  as  a  motive  power,  gave  specimens  of  success  in 
that  line,  and  predicted  the  triumph  of  steam  in  the  propulsion  of  ma- 
chinery. Mr.  Fitch  was  inclined  to  solitude,  or  at  least  he  manifested 
no  taste  for  society.  He  married  a  sister  of  Miss  Louisa  Morning  and  of 
William  II.  Morning. 

4.  Nathaniel  Waples,  a  gaily  dressed  widower  and  fashionable  man, 
came  from  Philadelphia  in  1822,  and  lived  at  the  Washington  Hotel  seve- 
ral months  before  he  indicated  his  artizan  qualifications  as  a  watch- 
maker.    He  opened  an  office  seemingly  for  the  mere  employment  of  his 
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time,  and  afterwards  married  Maria,  the  heiress  of  Edmund  Mumford,  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Jones.  Mr.  Waples  had  seen  the  world  extensively, 
and  was  quite  interesting  in  his  social  relations.     His  second  wife    waa  a 

most  exemplary,  retined  and  gentle  lady,  Miss  Susan  Green,  a  daugiiter 
of  Dr. Green,  of  "Green  Hall,"  Craven  county. 

CABINET  MAKERS. 

1.  Gabriel  M.  Rains  had  the  largest  Cabinet  works  in  town.  His  son, 
John  Rains,  graduated  at  Chapel  Hill  in  1823,  and  studied  law,  and  his 
sons,  Gabriel  and  George,  (since  both  Generals)  completed  a  course  a3 
cadets  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy.  Of  the  other  members  of 
his  family  I  have  no  knowledge,  although  I  believe  he  had  two  daughters 
besides  the  sons  above  mentioned.  Gen.  Gabriel  Rains  joined  the  Con- 
federate army  in  the  late  war,  still  lives  in  South  Carolina,  and  is  the  in- 
ventor of  the  M  torpedo"  system  of  warfare,  which  should  insure  him  an 
immense  fortune,  and  for  which  Russia  and  some  other  foreign  countries 
have  been  negotiating  with  him.  He  is  also  the  inventor  of  other  war- 
like systems,  one  of  which  he  calls  the  "  Peacemaker,"  as  it  must,  if  car- 
ried into  operation,  command  and  control  opposing  armies.  The  world 
will  learn  more  anon  of  the  deep  researches  of  this  man  of  science  ;  it  is 
hoped  that  the  knowledge  will  be  acquired  soon  enough  to  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  deeply-thinking  soldier  and  engineer.  Gen'l  George  Rain3, 
a  brother  of  the  above,  who  was  also  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  who 
quitted  the  D".  S*  service  for  that  ot  the  Confederate  States,  was  a  brave 
and  gallant  soldier,  and  extremely  useful  during  the  war  in  the  manu- 
facture of  powder  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  exemplifying  clearly  that  "  the  boy 
is  father  to  the  man,"  for  as  a  mere  boy,  his  mother  was  wont  to  say  of 
him,  "  George  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  sons,  but  I  can't  keep  the 
boy  decent ;  he  burns  up  with  his  '  chemicals,'  as  he  calls  them,  the  best 
clothing  I  can  have  made  for  him.  I  never  feel  sure  that  he  has  a  single 
suit  not  in  holes."  Gen.  George  Rains  is  still  an  honored  citizen  of  Au- 
gusta, and  there  are  perhaps  in  the  whole  land  few  men  who  are  more 
exemplary,  and  more  intellectual  than  Generals  Gabriel  and  George 
Rains. 

2.  Mr.  Louis  Oliver  was  also  a  cabinet  maker,  but  on  a  smaller  scale, 
doing  most  ot  the  work  himself,  which  work  exhibited  skill  and  fidelity. 
He  was  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  had  a  son  who  passed  consid- 
erable time  at  the  North,  learning  the  art  of  shaving  and  hair  cutting, 
who,  after  his  return,  opened  a  shop  in  Newbern.  lie  was  the  first  white 
man  I  ever  saw  acting  in  the  capacity  ot  a  barber. 

carriage  makers. 

1.  Robert  Hay,  an  elderly  gentleman,  had  a  shop  near  the  site  of  the 
Colonial  Governor's  Palace,  for  the  manufacture  of  vehicles  of  all  sorts — 
chairs,  gigs,  coaches  and  wagons.  I  have  seen  much  of  his  work  in  use, 
which  was  generally  approved.  He  was  a  pious  man,  an  Elder,  and  a 
regular  attendant  on  the  services  of  the  Presbyterian  church.     A  more  de- 
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vout  or  better  man  than  Robert  Hay  has  scarcely  lived  on  earth. 
Leading  a  life  of  hard  manual  labor,  his  thoughts  and  communings  seem- 
ed always  to  be  of  Heaven.  And  there  was  nothing  of  the  Pharisee 
about  him,  although  he  continually  spoke  to  the  most  worldly,  eve:;  ■  ) 
infidels  who  visited  his  work-shop,  (and  all,  from  highest  to. lowest,  loved 
to'visit  Father  Hay),  of  "  the  dear  Savior  who  gave  his  life  for  our  gins," 
of  "  that  blessed  Mary  who  chose  the  blessed  part,7'  of  "  John,  that  gentle, 
favored  man,  beloved  of  Christ, "  of  ''Peter,  the  sad,  presumptuous  wight, 
depending  on  his  own  righteousness,  which  was -but  filthy  rags!"'  One 
characteristic  anecdote  of  this  good  and  honest  man  occurs  to  the  writer. 
In  his  old  age,  the  earnings  of  his  life  of  industry  were  swept  from  him 
to  pay  the  debts  of  a  brother-in-law,  an  insolvent  bank  officer.  A  lead- 
ing lawyer  of  Xewbern,  grieved,  as  were  all  men  there,  at  this  catastro- 
phe to  a  man  so  blameless,  visited  Mr.  Hay,  at  his  work-shop,  where, 
bent  with  age,  his  face  furrowed  with  care,  and  hair  whitened  by  the 
snows  of  perhaps  eighty  winters,  the  good  old  Christian  still  wrought  on, 
day  by  day.  Greeting  him  sympathisingly,  the  lawyer  exclaimed  : 
"  This  will  never  do,  Mr.  Hay.  Your  house  must  be  saved  ;  you  cannot 
be  turned  out  homeless  in  your  old  age,  without  a  shelter  for  your  fam- 
ily. We  must  devise  ways  and  means  to  save  your  house,  if  nothing 
more.*'  Leaning  upon  his  implements  of  toil,  with  bent  head  and  deeply 
thoughtful,  the  old  man  suddenly  turned  his  face,  full  of  emotion,  to- 
wards his  friend,  exclaiming,  in  his  strong  Scotch  accent :  "Weel,  George, 
ray  nion,  save  m}7  hoose  if  ye  can,  George;  but,  mon,  save  my  conscience 
first  /"     How  many  in  this  age  would  utter  such  sentiments  ? 

2.  Samuel  Gerock,  jr.,  was  also  engaged  in  this  branch  of  manufactur- 
ing, and  I  believe  connected  a  blacksmith-shop  with  his  establisment, 
where  most  of  the  carriage  springs  and  particular  work  came  under  his 
own  inspection  in  the  process.     His  younger  brother  was  named  Claries. 

3.  John  W.  Chadwick  carried  on  the  same  business,  confining  himself 
mainly  to  making  family  carriages  and  flue  gigs,  which  he  painted  and 
finished  with  considerable  skill.  His  work  compared  favorably  with 
that  of  Northern  shops. 

MASTER  BUILDERS. 

1.  Martin  Stevenson  occurs  most  readily  as  one  of  the  leading  mechan- 
ics of  Newborn.  He  was  much  employed  in  the  construction  of  line 
dwellings  and  offices  where  a  great  deal  of  ornament  was  necessary.  He 
was  prompt,  skilful  and  industrious,  and  highly  respected.  James  C. 
and  Martin  Stevenson,  jr.,  were  his  sons. 

2.  Mr.  John  Dewey,  father  of  Charles,  superintended,  if  he  did  not 
personally  work  at  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  possibly  he  connected  with 
it  the  manufacture  of  cabinet  articles.  I  know  that  he  was  usefully  en- 
gaged in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  that  he  maintained  a  good  reputation. 

My  recollection  of  the  other  carpenters  and  builders  in  town  is  too  in- 
distinct to  enlarge  the  list. 
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BRICK    MA30N8. 

1.  Joshua  Mitchell  was  a  brick  mason,  and  as  master  workman  made 
many  of  the  brick  houses  and  chimneys  erected  in  town.  He  had  a  large 
family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  four  sons  and  seven  daughters,  all  of 
whom  attained  man  and  womanhood,  and  some  are  stiil  Living.  Alexan- 
der was  not  a  son  of  either  Alexander,  the  elder  brother  of  Joshua,  «,r  of 
the  latter,  but  of  a  younger  brother,  Elisha.  Joshua  and  Elisha  married 
sisters,  daughters  of  Joshua  Willis,  of  Swift  Creek,  in  Craven  county. 
Isaac  C.  Patridge  married  Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  Joshua,  who  died 
at  Chapel  Hill  in  1872,  leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  Gales  and  Isaac 
and  Sarah.  Gales  is  dead,  Isaac  has  disappeared  from  the  view  of  his 
relatives,  and  Sarah  still  lives  and  resides  at  Chapel  Hill. 

2.  Bennett  Flanner  was  among  the  leading  men  of  his  line,  and  com- 
pleted the  new  Episcopal  church  edifice  in  1821:.  lie  was  bold,  fearless 
and  persevering.  He  moved  on  the  scaffolding  high  in  the  air.  apparent- 
ly with  as  much  indifference  as  if  standing  on  the  pavement  below.  I 
saw  him  stand  erect  nearly  a  halt  hour  on  the  apex  of  the  steeple,  not 
less  than  150  feet  high,  with  no  other  surface  of  support  than  the  twenty 
or  thirty  inches  diameter  on  which  his  feet  rested.  Air.  Flanner  after- 
wards removed  to  Wilmington,  where  I  saw  him  in  1S58.  His  son.  Jo- 
seph Flanner,  killed  Dr.  Wilkins  in  a  duel.  The  affair,  I  learn,  origi- 
nated in  no  personal  malice,  but  was  entirely  the  result  of  political  in- 
fluences. 

HOUSE   PAINTERS. 

Though  I  have  seen  a  number  of  persons,  with  brush  in  hand,  painting 
houses  in  Newbern,  all  their  names  have  vanished  from  my  memory  ex- 
cept that  of  William  Charlotte,  who  lived  at  the  head  of  Pollock  street. 
In  my  tenth  year  I  saw  Mr.  Charlotte  painting  the  fine  new  mansion  of 
Col.  James  Shine,  in  Jones  county,  in  which  he  entertained  President 
Monroe  and  suit  in  1819,  including  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  then  Sec- 
retary of  War. 

GUN   SMITHS. 

Upton  Smith  was  the  only  workman  of  this  class  whose  name  occurs 
to  me.  He  was  a  Northern  man,  and  seemed  to  understand  the  business. 
He  proved  very  useful  to  persons  in  the  country,  as  well  as  to  city  sports- 
men, in  repairing  locks  and  other  injuries  to  their  fowling-pieces. 

MACHINISTS. 

Charle9  Roach  was  by  far  the  most  skilful  artizan  in  town.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  Englishman,  and  born  on  Swift  Creek,  with  a  head  and 
physiognomy  of  striking  cast,  very  much  resembling  the  busts  of  Shakes- 
peare. There  was  nothing  in  the  most  delicate  machinery  which  his 
genius  could  not  accomplish.     He  made  and  repaired  all  kinds  of  locks, 
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from  a  valise  to  a  bank.  It  has  been  said  that  merely  for. amusement  he 
used  to  pick  the  locks  of  a  night,  and  next  morning  the  officers  would 
find  the  doors  of  the  bank  open,  with  old  Roach  standing  guard,  and  with 
polite  salutation,  assuring  them  that  nothing  inside  had  been  touched, 
which  proved  to  be  the  fact,  although  Roach  had  a  bad  moral  character, 
and  was  frequently  put  in  jail  for  receiving  stolen  goods  and  trading 
with  slaves.  He  was  a  fine  landscape  painter,  and  would  copy  any  ob- 
ject from  nature  with  wonderful  accuracy.  Had  better  principles  in- 
fluenced his  life,  and  had  he  applied  himself  to  higher  aims,  there  is  no 
telling  what  his  marvellous  faculties  mi^ht  have  achieved  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  But  he  had  chosen  to  degrade  himself,  and  his  name  was 
coupled  with  infamy.  He  was  an  object  of  terror  to  all  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  his  character  and  exploits  ;  yet  in  his  ordinary  deportment 
he  appeared  to  be  the  gentlest  and  most  inoffensive  of  all  human  beings, 
while  his  large  black  eyes  glistened  like  diamonds,  and  the  expression  of 
his  mouth  indicated  the  pleasure  which  he  felt  in  mysteriously  annoying 
men  beyond  redress. 

SADDLERS. 

1.  Daniel  Shackelford  had  an  extensive  tannery,  and  a  number  of 
workmen  employed  in  manufacturing  saddles  and  harness.  His  store 
was  near  the  market,  and  his  sales  were  large,  owing  to  the  variety  and 
faithful  character  of  his  work.  He  was  for  many  years  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city.  By  his  first  marriage  with  Miss  Eruul  he  had  several  grown 
children,  when  in  1824  he  found  a  second  companion  in  Miss  Minerva, 
daughter  of  Lott  Humphrey,  of  Onslow  county,  a  son  of  whom,  Lott 
Humphrey,  Jr.,  afterwards  married  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
Shackelford,  and  removed  to  Tennessee.  The  principal  clerk  and  agent 
of  Mr.  S.  in  his  large  business,  was  Brice  Battle,  who  was  food  of  litera- 
ture, and  excelled  in  mathematics.  He  married  Miss  Dudley  in  the 
vicinity,  and  removed  to  Alabama. 

2.  John  Templeton  occupied  the  corner  opposite  the  State  Bank, 
where  he  carried  on  the  saddle  and  harness  manufacture.  He  was  a 
jolly,  fat,  red-faced  Irishman,  and  quite  a  wag  in  his  disposition,  expend- 
ing his  wit  and  humor  with  decided  success  in  company.  He  had  a  very 
efficient  English  foreman  named  Hutchinson,  whose  wife  superintended 
a  neat  confectionery  opposite  the  Washington*  Hotel.  Mr.  Templeton's 
favorite  toast,  in  the  days  when  "  toddy  n  was  frequently  offered — (and 
yet  there  was  but  little  drunkenness  in  the  land,)  was  "  here?s  to  all  our 
absent  friends,  at  home]  and  abroad,  present  or  elsewhere."  A  great 
source  of.  pleasure  to  him  was  to  fill  the  pockets  of  bis  broad,  square- 
tail  coat,  with  oranges,  confectioneries,  &c.,  and  when  he  met  his  favor* 
ites  among  the  little  school-girls  on  the  street,  he  would  M  to  the  right- 
about-face," turn  his  back,  and  busy  little  hands  were  soon  rummaging 
in  said  deep  pockets,  bringing  to  light  the  palatable  treasures.  There 
was,  of  course,  no  more  popular  citizen,  among  the  juveniles,  than  the 
kind-hearted  Irishman. 
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HATTERS. 

James  Riggs  manufactured  hats  opposite  the  Bank  of  Newbern,  and 
was  proprietor  of  the  only  establishment  of  the  kind  in  town.  I  remem- 
ber seeing  large  quantities  of  skins  at  his  door,  such  as  beaver,  otter,  mink 
and  raccoon.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  silk  hats  had  not  been  introduced, 
and  all  geuteel  coverings  for  the  head  were  wrought  of  fur  material. 
Even  the  ladies  adorned  their  heads  in  winter  with  beautiful  fur  or  plush 
bonnets. 

BOOT-MAKERS. 

1.  Adam  Scott  was  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacture,  and 
turned  out  handsome,  substantial  work.  He  had  a  son  named  Oscar. 
His  daughter,  Amauda  Melvina  Fitzallen,  married  Andrew  H.  Richard- 
eon,  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

2.  Elijah  Scott,  brother  of  Adam,  followed  the  same  occupation,  and 
his  work  was  equally  popular.  He  had  several  beautiful  daughters  who 
were  very  much  respected  and  admired.  Brice  Scott,  his  son,  was  a 
clerk  in  the  store  of  T.  McLin. 

3.  Francis  Alexander  kept  a  shoe  store,  though  I  have  no  certain 
recollection  of  his  carrying  on  the  manufacture.  He  married  Miss  Nancy 
Bell.  He  had  a  brother  named  Enoch  who,  I  believe,  assisted  in  the 
store.  John  G.  Willis  was  a  boot  maker,  just  out  of  his  apprenticeship, 
who  I  presume  set  up  for  himself.  A  man  named  Hutchins  also  worked 
at  the  trade.  I  remember  his  son,  a  sprightly  lad,  who  was  educated  by 
some  benevolent  persons,  and  I  have  understood  that  his  future  talents 
and  culture  fully  justified  the  kindness. 

sail  makers. 

The  shipping  in  port  required  sails  to  be  made,  adjusted  and  repaired, 
all  of  which  was  under  the  direction  of  Lucas  Benners  Heritage,  a  gen- 
tleman of  religious  character,  who  in  my  presence  committed  to  the 
flames  the  first  copy  of  Paiue's  "Age  of  Reason"  I  had  seen,  which  he 
had  found  on  the  table  of  a  young  friend  in  whose  spiritual  welfare  he 
took  an  interest.  Mr,  Heritage  married  Miss  Eliza,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Rufus  Wiley,  a  Methodist  preacher. 

FAMILY    GROCERS. 

1.  Bothic  Campbell  Gillespie,  a  Scotchman,  had  a  store  near  the 
market  for  the  sale  of  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  molasses  and  articles  of  prime 
necessity  to  housekeepers.  I  learned  the  alphabet  under  his  tuition 
when  in  1810  he  taught  school  in  Jones  county,  where  he  married  Mrs. 
Penelope  Hargett. 

After  her  death  he  removed  to  Newbern  and  engaged  in  business. 
His  second  marriage  was  with  Mrs.  Lane.  He  had  a  nephew  at  school 
with  me,  Dr.  James  G.  Rowe  who  married  in  Charleston  a  daughter  of 
Judge  William  Johnson  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
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removed  to  Alabama,  where  he  died  in  18G3,  aged  5S  years.  Mr.  Gilles- 
pie was  pious  and  kind  hearted,  though  very  grave  and  6omewhat  austere 
in  his  deportment.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  in 
which  he  held  official  relations. 

2.  Allen  Backhouse  (pronounced  Backus)  also  kept  a  store  near  the 
market,  stocked  with  articles  for  family  use.  He  was  a  half-brother  of 
Mrs.  Chapman.  His  son,  John  A.  Backhouse,  went  to  Mr.  Huttun's 
school  when  I  did,  and  was  a  youth  of  great  intellectual  promise.  lie 
was  an  orator  from  his  boyhood.  After  graduating  at  the  University  in 
1830,  he  entered  the  ministry. 

3.  James  A.  McMain,  in  addition  to  the  office  of  Town  Constable,  ex- 
ercised the  vocation  of  a  merchant  in  the  sale  of  family  articles.  He  was 
a  tall,  muscular,  well  formed  man,  and  kept  his  handsome  portrait  where 
it  could  be  seen  by  persons  visiting  his  store.  He  was  good  natured  and 
popular.  There  was  a  corporation  tax  on  dogs,  which  required  the  con- 
stable to  kill  all  the  canine  species  who  were  found  in  the  street  without 
collars  furnished  by  the  Treasurer.  By  this  regulation  I  have  seen  many 
fine  dogs,  from  the  Newfoundland  to  the  common  Spaniel  perish  under 
the  club  of  the  constable  as  with  his  strong  left  hand  he  inflicted  the  pen- 
alty of  the  law  in  open  market,  and  elsewhere. 

4.  Mr.  Jones,  near  the  market,  was  represented  by  his  wite,  (who  had 
children  named  Morris  by  a  former  marriage.)  She  did  the  purchasing 
of  produce  aud  articles  in  the  market,  and  the  drumming  for  customers. 
and  officiated  as  principal  behind  the  counter, — Mr.  Jones  acting  as 
chief-clerk  to  his  more  active  companion.  Their  son,  Alfred  Jones,  was 
a  Methodist. 

5.  Captain  Wicker  was  ako  represented  by  his  wife  in  the  same  vi- 
cinity. He  was  at  home  only  during  the  intervals  between  his  voyages 
at  sea.  Their  grown  son,  William,  was  something  of  a  beau  in  his  dress, 
and  quite  pompous  in  his  walk.  All  this  was  a  mere  matter  of  taste, 
without  in  the  least  degree  impeaching  his  moral  worth.  I  was  then  in- 
clined to  admire  the  grand  carriage  of  Mr.  Wicker,  junior,  as  he  was  so 
full  of  vitality  and  self-approbation. 

6.  William  Duncan  belonged  to  the  market  group  of  operators.  Be- 
sides keeping  up  his  provision  establishment,  he  was  a  note  shaver  whose 
profits  may  be  inferred  by  his  exacting  a  discount  of  twenty-five  per  cent 
on  ninety  days  paper  well  endorsed.  Persons  in  distress  for  money  at 
particular  times  yielded  to  his  rates,  and  no  fraud  was  imputed  to  him. 
Of  course  he  flourished  in  his  finances. 

7.  George  A.  Hall,  James  C.  Stevenson,  Daniel  Jackson,  Henry 
Dewey  and  Charle?  Slover  were  severally  in  trade,  but  whether  in  the 
dry  goods  line,  or  as  family  grocers,  I  do  not  remember.  The  names  of 
a  few  dealers  near  the  wharf,  and  also  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  I 
never  ascertained,  or  have  forgotten. 

8.  Nathaniel  Street,  Sr.,  had  a  store  in  which  he  kept  the  leading  ar- 
ticles for  family  consumption^  He  was  the  father  of  John  Street,  the 
lawyer,  of  William  R.  Street  and  Samuel  Street,  the  latter  of  whom 
owned  a  bridge  across  Neuse  river  known  by  his  name.     He  had  a  son, 
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Nathaniel  Street,  Jr.,  who  was  a  cadet  at  the  West  Point  Military  Acad- 
emy.    Mr.  William  R.  Street  married  a  sister  of  James  Saunders. 

BOARDING   HOUSES. 

Although  it  is  quite  probable  that  several  housekeepers  took  private 
boarders,  I  cannot  recall  but  one — Mrs.  Conner,  who  resided  between 
Justice's  corner  and  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Lamotte,  on  Pollock  street. 
One  of  her  permanent  boarders  was  Mr.  Kay,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  whose 
employment  I  have  forgotten.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church;  and  a  story  is  told  of  him,  that  at  a  prayer  meeting,  while 
leading  the  devotions,  he  suddenly  paused  in  the  midst  of  his  prayer, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  accidentally  blown  out  the  candle 
by  which  he  was  reading  his  beautiful  petition.  At  one  time  Mrs.  Con- 
ner had  a  class  of  boarders  who,  though  of  very  decent  behavior,  were 
not  usually  given  to  religions  observances  ;  several  of  the  actors  of  Mr. 
Herbert's  Theatrical  Company  in  1823,  having  become  members  of  her 
family  for  the  time  being,  among  whom  was  Mrs.  Waring,  the  perfection 
of  youth  and  beauty  on  the  stage.  As  I  passed  the  door  of  Mrs.  Con- 
ner daily,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  popular  actress  untainted. 
Her  artificial  charms  had  entirely  vanished. 

James  Barney,  near  the  county  wharf,  kept  a  house  of  entertainment 
for  sea-faring  people,  .whose  boisterous  merriment,  and  good  natured, 
singular  phrases  afforded  amusement  to  passers-by,  except  when  these 
sons  of  ISeprune  quaffed  too  freely  the  fumes  of  Bacchus.  On  such  occa- 
sions they  often  had  to  be  quieted  by  the  police.  Mr.  Barney  was  a  droll 
wit  himself,  and  knew  well  how  to  manage  his  noisy  guests 

FRUIT   SHOPS. 

A  number  of  persons,  mostly  foreigners,  had  shops  for  the  sale  of  West 
India  fruits.  As  I  never  had  occasion  to  know  much  about  them  person- 
ally, all  their  names  have  perished  from  my  memory,  except  that  of 
Antonio,  an  Italian,  who  kept  a  handsome  sail-boat  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  hiring  to  pleasure  parties.  In  this  way  I  formed  his  acquaint- 
ance. After  \  left  Xewbern  he  killed  a  Mr.  Johnson  and  was  executed 
for  murder.  Poor  Antonio  had  deep  blue  eyes,  a  lively  and  expressive 
face,  and  was  obliging  to  patrons.  The  stiletto,  so  much  used  by  his 
countrymen  in  passion  or  revenge,  proved  his  ruin. 
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A  SHADOW  OF  THE  PAST. 


A  Sketcli  froin  Steal  L,ifc. 


BY  MES.  CICERO  W.  HARRIS,  OF  WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


Chapter  I. 

One  cold  afternoon  in  November  1372,  I  was  busy  copying  briefs.  My 
uncle  and  partner,  John  Gould,  the  senior  of  the  law-firm  of  Gould  cz 
Hammond,  was  looking  up  a  point  in  law  for  an  important  case  which 
was  on  docket  for  the  approaching  term  of  the  Superior  Court.  The  day 
had  been  dark  and  cloudy.  A  drizzling  rain  had  just  commenced,  and 
but  for  excess  of  business  we  would  have  doubtless  grumbled  for  want  of 
amusement  in  the  small  town  in  which  we  lived.  The  houses  were  all 
old,  many  of  them  in  need  of  repairs,  the  streets  were  not  paved,  and  on 
rainy  days  a  pedestrian  was  seldom  seen.  The  Town  Hall  was  not  often 
occupied  by  a  person  or  troupe  more  entertaining  than  a  Signor  Some- 
body with  a  magic  lantern  or  a  proficient  in  leger  de  ?nai?i,  a  phrenologi- 
cal lecturer,  or  a  band  of  wandering  minstrels  who  could  not  obtain  pa- 
tronage elsewhere.  The  young-lady  residents  were  all  reported  "en- 
gaged," and  as  my  uncle  was  a  cynical  old  bachelor,  I  did  not  meet  with 
much  encouragement  to  visit  them.  My  mother  was  his  only  sister.  I 
was  named  for  him,  and  the  summer  I  left  college,  he  wrote  my  mother 
the  following  note  which  perhaps  shaped  my  destiny : 

"Dear  Mary: — Send  my  namesake,  John  Gould  Hammond,  to  me  as 
soon  as  he  gets  his  diploma,  lie  must  be  a  lawyer.  I  will  take  charge 
of  his  law  education,  and  make  him  my  sole  hair. 

Your  brother,  John  Gould. 

P.  S.  I  see  in  the  college  catalogue  his  name  appears  J.  Gould 
Hammond.     Tell  him  for  my  sake  to  be  John  G.  Hammond.      J.  Gr." 

From  that  time  I  was  John  G.  Hammond,  not  so  much  to  °^t  into  the 
old  gentleman's  good  graces,  though  I  liked  his  money  well  enough,  but 
the  change  had  already  suggested  itself  to  me. 
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My  uncle  bad  not  seen  me  since  I  was  a  mere  child.  Therefore,  fur  a 
week  or  two  after  I  entered  his  office  I  underwent  a  critical  examination. 
I  pursued  the  "even  tenor  of  my  way,"  regardless  of  the  Argus-eyes  I 
felt  constantly  upon  me,  finally  received  my  license  to  practice  law  with 
several  high  compliments,  and  was  made  my  uncle's  partner.  I  was 
compelled  to  work  very  hard  for  the  number  of  our  clients  steadily  in- 
creased. However,  as  I  was  the  eldest  of  six  children  and  my  parents 
were  in  moderate  circumstances,  I  considered  myself  a  fortunate  man. 
Besides,  I  was  ambitious,  and  every  time  I  made  a  cross-roads  speech,  I 
would  wonder  as  I  prepared  it  how  my  voice  would  sound  in  the  Con- 
gressional Halls.  I  had  a  full  share  of  the  average  bombast  of  the  young 
American  lawyer,  and  my  position  gave  me  a  fine  opportunity  to  "show 
off"  my  entire  stock  of  learning. 

But  for  my  uncle's  restraining  influence,  every  caucus  in  the  neighbor- 
hood would  have  had  the  benefit  of  my  harrangues  on  the  iC  political 
crisis  of  the  country."  Fortunately  I  had  learned  the  surest  way  to  win 
fame  was  to  deserve  it ;  that  plodding,  patient  labor  was  the  synonym 
for  success  in  any  calling  long  before  the  afternoon  on  which  my  story 
commences.  Therefore,  as  the  misty  rain  fell,  and  the  shadows  grew 
longer,  I  contentedly  bent  over  my  work.  A  knock  at  the  door  aroused 
us.  Our  visitor  was  William  Doane,  the  Judge  in  whose  district  we 
practiced.  He  was  a  gruff,  wrinkled  old  man  who  loves  justice  more 
than  mercy.  He  knew  it  to  be  a  fact  that  he  had  not  spoken  to  but  one 
woman  for  twenty  years.  The  fortunate  female,  thus  honored,  was  a 
mere  girl,  and  a  native  of  a  distant  village  in  which  he  had  spent  his 
youth.  Otherwise,  she  too  would  have  been  unnoticed.  His  Honor  was 
considerably  excited  as  he  took  the  offered  easy  chair.  My  uncle  after 
the  customary  greetings,  rubbed  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  figetted 
about  nervously,  and  at  last  settled  into  a  fixed  stare  at  the  glowing  fire 
coals,  and  waited  for  him  to  announce  his  errand.  I  saw  something 
serious  was  to  pay,  and  felt  ill  at  ease.  I  had  heard  Judge  , Doane  read 
many  a  death  sentence  unmoved,  and  could  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  .him  show  a  trace  of  emotion.  We  had  scarcely  drawn  our  chairs 
around  the  hearth  when  he  commenced,  "John,  (my  uncle  was  an  old 
friend,)  I  am  requested  by  a  relative  to  employ  you  in  a  murder  case. 
Hugh  Gorrell,  the  murdered  man,  was  stabbed  by  Bill  Sawyer  in  Ashe- 
ville  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  best  talent  in  the  west  has  been  secured  by 
the  murderer.  Mrs  Gorrell,  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  lives  about  two 
miles  from  the  town.  He  died  at  her  residence  two  days  after  receiving 
the  wound,  which  I  presume  proved  fatal.  Here  is  an  entrance  fee  of 
§100  and  a  local  paper  containing  further  particulars.     Good  morning." 

When  he  left  the  room,  my  uncle  read  the  newspaper  and  placed  the 
money  in  the  safe.  As  he  reseated  himself  he  remarked,  u  John,  one  of 
us  must  go  to  Asheville,  and  see  this  widow,  if  I  interpret  this  newspa- 
per article  rightfully,  and  it  will  be  confoundedly  hard  on  my  poor  rheu- 
matic bones  to  venture  over  the  Bidge  this  time  of  the  year." 

I  expressed  my  eagerness  to  undertake  the  journey,  and  took  the  train 
next  morning  for  Old  Fort.  At  Old  Fort,  a  high,  rambling,  shaky  stage 
coach  drawn  by  six  iron-grey  horses  met  the  train.     I  was  the   only  pas- 
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senger.  I  insisted  on  occupying  the  seat  with  the  driver.  lie  objected 
at  first,  bat  concluded  that  "as  he  could  put  the  mail  inside  with  more 
safety"  if  I  was  on  tup,  he  condescended  to  allow  me  to  ride  beside  him. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  commenced  to  ascend  the  Ridge 
through  the  Ssrannanpa  Gap.  The  scenery  was  already  very  fine,  ana  I 
knew  before  sunset  I  would  behold  one  of  the  grandest  mountain  views 
in  the  world.  But  "business  first,"  I  soliloquized,  as  we  rattled  along, 
"and  I'll  pump  this  ruffian  of  a  driver."  I  saw  it  would  be  a  difficult 
task,  and  as  I  examined  him,  I  began  to  have  misgivings  about  taking 
such  a  long  ride  with  him  alone.  He  wore  a  red  and  black  striped 
flannel  shirt  under  a  heavy  suit  of  brown  corduroy.  His  slouch  hat  was 
drawn  over  a  pair  of  sharp,  pale  blue  eyes,  a  few  stray  locks  of  long  -j;vey 
hair  floated  out  on  the  cold  mountain  wind,  and  his  large,  gloveless,  bony 
hands  managed  the  "six  ribbons"  with  remarkable  skill.  I  remembered 
stage  drivers  generally  knew  a  little  of  everything,  and  I  soon  commenced 
to  work  upon  him.  I  offered  him  half  my  buffalo  robe,  which  he  de- 
clined. I  asked  about  his  horses,  the  country,  the  various  farms  we 
passed,  and  everthing  noticeable  on  the  route.  He  invariably  replied  in 
almost  inaudible  monosyllables.  At  last,  [  plunged  heedlessly  into  the 
subject  1  had  desired  to  get  at  by  degrees. 

''My  friend,"  said  I,  "clo  you  know  anything  about  the  Gorrell  mur- 
der 1  Gorrell's  widow  is  m^  client,  and  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken  you 
can  tell  me  as  much  about  it  as  any  one."  He  turned  his  eyes  upon  me 
for  a  moment,  smiled  pleasantly,  and  asked, — 

"Are  jtou  really  Mrs.  Gorrell's  lawyer  V 

"I  am,"  I  replied.  "Here  is  my  card.  I  am  John  Hammond  whose 
name  you  see  on  it.     The  other  is  John  Gould,  my  partner." 

"Well  stranger,"  drawing  a  sigh  of  evident  relief,  "I  believe  you.  I 
thought  all  this  time  you  were  a  counterfeiter  or  pick-pocket,  or  the  ow- 
ner of  one  of  the  illicit  stills  in  the  mountains.  It  is  seldom  a  handsome, 
well-dressed  sprig  like  you,  comes  over  the  Gap  in  the  winter  time,  un- 
less he  is  a  rascal.  In  the  Spring  all  sorts  of  people  come  in  herds. 
And  you  are  Mrs.  Gorrell's  lawyer  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "  and  you  know  something  about  the  murder  f 

"Guess  I  know  as  much  about  it  as  auybody  else  in  these  parts.  Trea- 
ty years  ago  I  brought  Hugh  Gorrell  and  his  bride  over  this  Gap.  He 
was  carrying  her  home  for  the  first  time.  He  married  her  in  the  Eastern 
part  ot  the  State,  and  she  was  as  pretty  a  gal  as  any  team  ever  drew. 
Hugh  was  a  rich  chap,  but  he  drank  up  two  or  three  incomes  the  size  of 
his.  The  straugest  part  of  it  was,  although  people  said  Mrs.  Gorrell 
was  poor  and  proud,  she  managed  some  how  to  keep  her  house  and  her 
carriage  and  horses  in  grander  style  than  any  of  the  rest  of  them. 
"Where  she  got  the  money,  nobody  knows.  Her  daughter,  Miss  Mary, 
was  sent  to  school  m  Baltimore  four  or  five  years.  I  brought  her  home 
this  Summer.  She  is  as  pretty  as  her  mother  was  before  her.  Soon 
Hugh  brought  his  wife  here,  the  town  folks  never  saw  much  of  her  ex- 
cept at  church  or  riding  out  among  the  mountains.  Hugh  took  to  drink- 
ing worse  than  ever,  and  people  said  his  wife  stopped  loving  him.  Things 
went  on  so  for  years.     On  the  night  of  the  murder^  Hugh  was  drunk  as 
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a  sailor,  and  was  cursing  and  raring  around,  at  a  rapid  rate.  Sawyer 
was  drunk  too.  Politics  was  running  high,  and  before  the  caucus  was 
over,  they  started  a  fight  and  Sawyer  stabbed  Gorrell." 

"Did  you  see  it  ?  Could  you  swear  to  it,"  I  asked,  as  he  finished,  be- 
lieving it  would  not  be  difficult  to  convict  the  murderer. 

"JNro,  I  did  not  see  it,  but  there  are  fifty  in  town  who  did  see  it,  and 
will  swear  to  it  for  you." 

"Did  he  die  immediately?"  I  inquired. 

"I  heard  that  he  did  not.  You  know  how  bad  news  fiies,  so  as  soon 
as  they  had  sent  for  the  doctors  and  carried  him  to  the  hotel,  Mrs.  Gor- 
rell had  heard  it.  She  came  after  him  and  took  the  doctor  and  the 
preacher  home  with  her." 

"Doss  any  one  know  whether  he  died  from  the  immediate  effects  of 
the  wound  or  not?"  I  continued. 

"Don't  know  anything  more  about  it,  stranger.  Nobody  meddles  with 
Mrs.  GorrelPs  matters.  She  would  not  let  any  of  the  neighbors  come 
in  to  help  her  except  the  doctor  and  preacher  Nobody  else  wis  at  the 
burying,  as  I  ever  heard,  except  her  own  household." 

"Where  wa3  he  buried,"  I  asked. 

"Near  the  house  in  the  old  family  graveyard.  It  is  all  mighty  strange, 
young  man.  She  is  a  kind  woman,  If  she  is  a  proud  one.  She  gives  a 
good  deal  to  the  poor  folks  right  around  her.  I  always  liked  her,  but 
the  people  in  town  don't  know  what  to  think  of  her." 

As  he  finished  the  recital,  he  took  up  along  bugle  and  blew  a  mellow 
winding  note,  which  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  the  hills  and  forests  around. 
We  had  reached  the  top  of  the  Gap.  The  driver  jumped  down  and 
ordered  the  rough  hostlers,  who  stood  waiting  for  the  stagej  beside  a 
smoking  fire  built  near  the  road-side,  to  change  the  horses.  They  quickly 
obeyed,  and  led  out  of  a  rough  stable  made  of  logs,  six  fine,  strongly- 
built  horses.  I  did  not  have  time  to  notice  minutely  the  sly  winks  and 
speeches  made  about  me  by  the  stable  boys  after  a  social  chat  with  the 
driver,  who  called  out  to  me  to  join  them  in  a  taste  of  "  Red  Eye."  The 
prospect  which  met  my  gaze  was  so  magnificent  I  doubted  whether  the 
brightest  blue,  black  or  grey  eyes  could  have  tempted  me  to  descend 
from  my  perch.  The  coach  had  been  turned  so  as  to  give  me  the  finest 
view.  Far  away  in  the  shadowy  distance  was  a  s&mi-cirele  of  mountains 
whose  snowy-covered  peaks  had  the  appearance  of  huge  combs  of  trans- 
lucent opal  against  a  back  ground  of  mingled  amethyst  and  sapphire. 
The  smaller  hills  and  bases  of  the  larger  mountains  were  covered  with 
fine  cedar,  fir  and  balsam  trees,  with  here  and  there  a  leafless  oak  or  syc- 
amore, which  suggested  the  "ghosts  of  the  gloaming"  as  they  stretched 
their  angular  naked  white  limbs  athwart  the  evergreen  hill  sides.  Mead- 
ows through  which  siker  threads  of  limpid  water  "wound  their  wizard 
stream  ;  "  mountains  covered  with  "immortal  verdure  "  on  which  rested 
not  the  "bridal  veil"  of  vapory  mist,  but  the  shimmering  aureole  of  a 
golden  sunset ;  valleys  in  whose  bosoms,  quiet  and  peaceful,  though  hum- 
ble homes  nestled — met  my  oye  in  varied  profusion. 

Behind  me  the  sun  wa3  sinking  below  a  ridge  of  hills  whose  deep  blue 
tints  borrowed  enough  red  from  the  glowing   sky   to  make    by  means  of 
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[Nature's  wonderfully  alchemy,  a  brilliant  tyrian  purple  which  grew 
lighter  and  brighter  towards  the  visible  rim  of  the  sun's  disc  where  a 
haze  of  gilded  sunshine  centered  and  scattered  myriads  of  golden  atoms. 
The  peaks  in  front  of  me  caught  the  glory  in  their  brilliant  snows,  until 
prismatic  colors  flashed,  sparkled  and  glittered  in  the  twilight.  '**"" 

Another  blast  from  the  bugle,  and  a  rough  jar  of  the  coach  as  the 
stalwart  driver  mounted,  beside  me,  recalled  my  wool-gathering  wits. 
To  hold  on  as  the  fresh  horses  trotted  off  down  the  mountain  side  was  at 
first  about  as  much  as  I  could  do.  After  a  while,  I  managed  to  prop 
myself  against  the  seat  as  the  driver  did,  and  when  he  saw  I  was  learn- 
ing to  ride,  as  he  termed  it,  he  commenced  a  series  of  the  wildest,  wierd- 
est,  most  improbable  stories  I  had  ever  heard.  As  the  night  became 
darker,  the  characteristics  of  the  wild  tales  grew  more  strongly  marked. 
Although  the  mountains  seemed  higher,  grander  and  darker  in  the  shad- 
owy night ;  although  the  Swannanoa  riter  seemed  to  woo  me  with  the 
musical  "rythm  and  rhyme"  of  its  dancing,  plashing  ripples,  when  we 
would  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  ford  to  "water  the  horses,"  I  could  not 
enjoy  the  Lords  of  the  landscape  or  the  "Nymph  of  Beauty,"  for  the 
legends  and  traditions,  the  ghosts  and  the  "sperrits,"  the  robbers  and  the 
murderers  about  which  that  man  told.  I  was  almost  ready  to  wish  he 
had  continued  to  think  me  a  "rascal."  Bewildered  yet  delighted,  con- 
founded yet  half  satisfied,  fatigued  yet  willing  to  ride  longer,  we  lum- 
bered up  to  the  Eagle  Hotel  where  a  warm  supper  and  clean  bed  await- 
ed me. 


Chapter  II. 

Next  morning  a  terf  break  fast,  I  ordered  a  horse  and  asked  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  Eagle  to  direct  me  to  Mrs.  Hugh  Gorrell's  house.  He  looked 
at  me  curiously  and  left  th  •  room.  In  a  few  minutes  a  fine  blooded  ani- 
mal was  saddled,  and  impatiently  stamped  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
gate.  My  directions  were  to  "follow  the  road  runuing  along  by  the  river- 
side for  about  two  miles  until  you  see  a  large  white  house  on  a  high  hill 
with  a  cedar  hedge  around  it." 

The  two  mile  ride  seemed  to  take  up  as  many  minutes.  The  Swanna- 
noa charmed  me  more  and  more  at  every  turn  in  the  winding  road. 
Foliage  and  evergreens,  relieved  by  countless  crimson  berries,  hung  over 
the  clear,  dancing  water,  which,  one  moment  was  as  placid  as  a  crystal 
sea,  and  reflected  the  drooping  shrubbery  with  all  the  distinctness  of  a 
mirror  lake  of  Switzerland.  The  next  moment  it  rollicked  over  thou- 
sands of  white  pebbled  reefs,  until  its  limpid  stream  frothed  and  foamed 
into  as  many  miniature  cataracts.  When  a  copse  of  bushy  trees  would 
shut  out  a  view  of  the  river  I  had  only  to  look  up  and  around  me  to  see 
chains  of  seemingly  endless  mountains,  which  changed  in  appearance  as 
rapidly  and  effectively  as  the  water.  The  sight  of  a  white  house  wi:h 
the  cedar  hedge  dispelled  my  pleasant  thoughts.  I  began  to  realize  the 
necessity  of  intruding  upon  the  sacred  grief  of  the  widow  ond  the  father- 
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less.  With  considerable  trepidation  I  dismounted  and  entered  the  long 
veranda.  My  knock  at  the  front  door  was  answered  by  a  neat  colored 
girl  who  showed  me  into  the  parlor.  As  the  driver  of  the  stage-coach 
had  remarked,  one  could  see  no  trace  of  a  drunkard's  home.  The  furni- 
ture was  costly,  elegant  and  tastefully  arranged.  Paintings  and  draw- 
ings of  rare  beauty  were  suspended  from  the  walls.  My  attention  wa3 
directed  immediately  towards  a  portrait  over  the  mantle.  From  the 
masterly  blending  of  the  lights  and  shadows,  the  exquisite  arrangement 
of  the  hair  and  drapery,  I  thought  I  recognized  in  it  the  workmanship 
of  a  talented  and  highly  esteemed  artist  friend,  who  had  told  me  became 
to  North  Carolina  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  a  fair,  sweet,  girlish  face  of 
about  seventeen  summers.  A  wealth  of  deep  auburn  hair  floated  around 
her.  The  large  brown  eyes  were  raised  as  if  in  prayer — with  a  look  so 
hopeless,  so  inexpressibly  sad,  I  imagined  she  was  imploring  the  Good 
Being  to  arrest  some  impending  evil.  A  gauzy  white  drapery  clustered 
in  transparent  folds  around  the  snowy  neck  and  arms.  A  closely-fitting 
robe  of  white  satin  revealed  the  proper  lines  of  her  lithe,  graceful  form 
as  she  appeared  to  step  out,  a  living,  breathing  woman,  from  the  inimi- 
tibly  shaded  back-ground  of  shadowy  clouds.  I  was  gazing  at  it  when 
Mrs.  Gorrell  entered.  After  we  were  seated,  my  heart  failed  me,  and 
wishing  to  become  more  composed,  I  remarked  :  "I  think  I  recognize  the 
brush  of  an  old  friend  in  the  beautiful  portrait  I  was  admiring  a3  you 
entered,  madam." 

"  Perhaps  so.  Willoughby  G.  Boyden  painted  it  when  I  was  first 
married.  He  still  lives  in  the  eastern  or  central  part  of  the  State.  I 
presume  you  came  on  business,  connected  with  my  late  husband's  death." 

"  You  are  right,  madam,"  I  answered,  greatly  relieved  to  hear  her 
speak  so  calmly.  "  I  am  employed  by  a  relative  of  yours  to  prosecute 
the  murderer  of  your  husband." 

"And  where  does  this  relative,  who  has  suddenly  taken  so  much  inter- 
est in  me,  live?  I  have  not  before  been  informed  of  any  such  good  in- 
tentions on  the  part  of  any  friend  of  mine." 

"In  this  State,  madam,"  I  answered. 

"  Then,  sir,  you  have  been  misled,  perhaps.  I  have  no  relatives  in 
this  State.  I  do  not  accuse  the  poor,  drunken  wretch  who  stabbed  Mr. 
Gorrell,  of  murder.  The  condition  in  which  the  crowd  found  my  late 
husband,  was  the  primary  cause  of  his  death.  He  was  fearfully  intoxi- 
cated, and  inflamation  commenced  immediately.  I  wouli  have  employ- 
ed counsel  if  my  husband  had  been  murdered.  The  trial  will  take  place 
in  Asheville,  next  week.  I  desire  that  it  be  as  quiet  as  possible.  The  man 
Sawyer,  will  be  pronounced  '  not  guilty,'  and  the  verdict  will  be  a  just 
one.  Some  old  friend  of  mine  perhaps  saw  the  sensational  account  of 
the  murder  in  the  local  papers,  and  has  generously  sent  you  to  avenge 
his  death  by  hanging  the  miserable  rowdy  who  struck  him  in  a  drunken 
brawl.  Find  out,  if  you  please,  who  this  friend  may  be,  thank  him  for 
me,  and  tell  him  I  have  friends  sufficient  to  take  care  of  my  own  house- 
hold, whether  dead  or  living.  My  daughter,  the  village  doctor  and  cler- 
gyman will  substantiate  what  I  have  told  you  in  regard  to  the  murder. 
But  just  tell  me,  who  instructed  you  to  take  charge  of  the  case  V 
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"Judge  William  Doane,  madam,  Landed  me  a  retainer  of  $100  from 
a  relative  of  yours,  with  instructions  to  prosecute  the  murderer  of  your 
husband." 

kZ  She  was  as  pale  as  deatli  when  I  finished,  and  her  poor  suffering  head 
fell  back  upon  the  velvet  arm-chair  in  which  she  sat.  As  I  hurriedly 
arose  and  approaehed  her,  she  rallied  and  said,  with  a  quivering  lip  : 

"  Judge  Doane  is  doubtless  the  relative  referred  to.  You  know  him 
intimately  I  presume?" 

11  No  one  knows  him  intimately,  madam.  All  respect  him,  but  he  is 
too  reserved  to  admit  familiar  friendships.  He  calls  himself  a  modern 
Ishmael,  although  in  a  measure,  he  does  himself  and  who  would  love 
him  an  injustice  when  he  says  so." 

"  Is  he  apparently  troubled,  abstracted  and  disappointed?"  asked  the 
lady,  still  staggering  with  emotion. 

•*  I  think  you  have  described  his  manner  when  not  engaged  in  busisnes, 
madam,"  I  answered,  very  much  confused  and  perplexed. 

Growing  calmer,  she  seemed  to  nerve  herself  for  an  effort,  and  con- 
tinued : 

"  Young  man,  it  is  necessary  that  I  explain  to  you  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion in  which  I  am  placed.  My  emotion  a  moment  ago  is  liable  to  mis- 
construction, and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  William  Doane  will  ask  you 
the  particulars  of  this  interview.  Therefore,  I  must  speak,  after  a  silence 
of  twenty  year3.  In  my  early  youth  I  was  the  affianced  bride  of  the 
poor  young  lawyer,  William  Doane.  My  father  opposed  our  union,  Mr. 
Doane  was  forced,  through  his  influence,  to  leave  the  neighborhood.  Other 
suitors  came.  My  father's  financial  schemes  failed.  When  on  the  vei^e 
of  bankruptcy,  Hugh  Gorrell,  the  owner  ot  about  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  property,  asked  my  band  in  marriage.  My  father 
pledged  it,  and  the  young  gentleman  immediately  handed  my  father  a 
sum  sufficient  to  relieve  his  embarrassment.  I,  in  a  weak  moment, 
thought  honor  bade  me  redeem  a  parent's  pledge.  Mr.  Gorrell  brought 
me  here  and  I  was  determined  to  make  him  a  good  wife.  Love  him,  as 
I  might  have  loved  another,  I  could  not.  Duty  was  my  watchword.  For 
years,  he  drank  more  and  more,  until  he  became  a  confirmed  drunkard. 
We  were  never  congenial ;  he  squandered  his  estate,  and  after  my  broken- 
hearted father  had  paid  back  the  sum  that  had  bought  his  child's  life  and 
soul,  he  drank  that  up  also.  His  home  was  advertised  for  sale.  It  was 
bought  by  a  stranger,  as  the  people  all  thought.  I  knew  the  purchaser 
was  William  Doane.  Tin1  title-deed  to  the  land  was  made  in  my  name, 
and  a  yearly  allowance  of  $500  left  in  bank  for  me.  At  the  same  time, 
a  note,  every  word  of  which  has  burned  in  my  heart  of  hearts  since  I 
read  it,  was  sent  me.  It  contained  the  words,  '  I  have  never  blamed 
3rou.  Success  has  crowned  efforts  which  were  made  tor  you  alone.  I 
have  hoarded  money  for  years  that  my  desolate  heart  might  find  its  only 
solace  in  relieving  your  wants  when  the  eril  hour  came.  I  have  antici- 
pated this.  Let  me  be  rewarded  fur  years  of  devotion  by  knowing  that  you 
will  use  my  money  as  long  as  you  and  little  Mary  live.  I  have  no  heirs, 
no  kindred  who  need  my  money.  Be  true  to  your  duty,  accept  this  glad 
service  from  me,  and  remembar  as  if  I  stood  in   the  chancerv  of  Heav- 
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en,I  promise  solemnly,  never  to  approach  you  or  think  of  you  only  as  my 
pure  Mary  Esten.  I  am  a  selfish  prematurely  old  man  now,  Mary,  and 
to  feel  that  you  will  not  refuse  me  this  only  pleasure  the  world  has  for 
me.'  I  accepted  it  for  Mary's  sake — and  his.  My  husband  thought  it 
came  from  a  wealthy  relative,  and  enjoyed  it  while  he  lived.  William 
Doane  helped  me  to  do  my  duty.  I  have  educated  my  daughter  and  im- 
proved this  farm.  I  shall  no  longer  need  the  yearly  allowance,  and  shall 
endeavor  to  return  it  in  small  sums.  In  my  will  I  shall  leave  my  prop- 
erty to  its  rightful  owner,  and  trust  to  the  God  of  the  orphan  to  take  care 
of  Mary.  I  have  suffered  all  this  for  years — years — and  he  has  unnerved 
me  by  sending  you  to  avenge  the  death  of  him  who  wrecked  his  life  !" 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  I  saw  tears  running  down  her  care-worn  face 
through  the  mist  that  gathered  in  my  own  eyes.  I  was  glad  when  she 
begged  me  to  excuse,  her  and  left  the  room.  I  would  have  left  the  house 
without  another  word  but  for  the  hope  that  I  could  further  serve  her  or 
my  friend,  Judge  Doane.  Besides,  I  did  not  wish  to  appear  rude  to  a 
lady  of  such  evident  refinement.  I  again  looked  at  the  sweet,  sad,  fair 
face  above  me  and  appreciated,  I  trust,  the  unselfish  devotion  of  the  ro- 
mantic Judge  at  whose  eccentricities  I  had  at  one  time  laughed.  I  was 
resolving  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  please  him  and  minister  to  his  com- 
fort, when  the  very  counterpart  of  the  lovely  portrait  entered  and  said: 

"Mamma  begs  you  to  excuse  her  to-day  ;  she  cannot  see  you,  sir.  I 
will  attend  to  any  further  business  you  may  have  with  her.'; 

I  had  never  been  a  lady's  man,  and  I  never  espeically  admired  pretty 
women.  But  on  this  occasion  my  heart  must  have  been  softened.  I 
blushed  and  stammered  like  an  idiot,  as  I  turned  and  addressed  the  pale 
girl,  whose  fair  face  was  even  handsomer  than  the  portrait,  as  it  rested 
against  the  crimson  velvet  of  the  easy  chair  her  poor  mother  had  left  a 
few  minutes  ago.  I  managed  to  let  her  understand  that  her  own  and  her 
mother's  wishes  would  be  religiously  respected.  I  asked  her  to  tell  her 
mother  I  would  use  the  utmost  tact  in  giving  the  result  of  the  interview 
to  Judge  Doane,  and  assured  her  no  one  would  ever  know  the  melancholy 
secret  of  their  lives. 

That  afternoon  I  left  Asheville.  The  mountains,  river  and  nestling  val- 
leys were  not  less  beautiful  to  me,  but  I  seemed  to  have  learned  a  new  and 
tenderly  sad. lesson  from  the  pages  of  life's  book.  I  could  not  enjoy  them. 
The  stage-driver  was  so  provoked  at  my  silence  on  a  subject  which  en- 
grossed our  attention  the  day  before,  he  did  not  honor  me  with  his  wild 
stories. 

In  due  time  I  reached  home.  I  went  immediately  to  Judge  Doane's 
office.  He  heard  the  facts  of  the  case  without  any  emotion.  When  I 
had  concluded  my  usual  business-like  manner,  and,  I  suppose  was  fear- 
fully embarrassed  I  said  : 

''And  now,  my  honored  friend,  as  you  stand  in  the  relation  of  father  or 
guardian  to  the  young  lady,  I  think  it  not  unbecoming  in  me  to  inform 
you  of  my  intention  to  address  her.  It  is  4  love  at  first  sight,'  sir  ;  but  I 
will  cherish  her  as  tenderly  as  man  ever  did  a  wife  if  she  will  marry  me 
after  we  become  better  acquainted.  I  ask  of  you  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  her  mother,  which  shall  accompany  a  note  from  me,  requesting  her  to 
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correspond  with  me.     I  will  be  able  to  support  both  herself  and  her 
mother." 

The  Judge  looked  at  me  closely.     At  last  he  said  : 

"  You  shall  have  the  letter  this  day,  my  boy.  The  girl  will  have  every 
cent  of  my  property.  You  are  not  making  a  bad  bargain  in  a  worl 
point  of  view.  One  promise  I  must  exact  of  you.  Cherish  her  mother 
as  if  she  were  your  own.  I  will  never  see  her  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 
Her  child,  as  your  wife,  I  may  see  and  love.  Come  into  my  room  and 
tell  me  if  she  is  like  her  old  self." 

I  followed  him  into  an  adjoining  room,  the  door  of  which  I  had  never 
seen  open,  and  hanging  over  the  mantle  was  another  portrait  of  the  came 
beautiful  woman. 

"There,"  said  the  Judge,  "  is  Mary  Esten  when  she  was  a  bride.  Her 
husband  engaged  a  distinguished  artist  to  paint  it.  That  artist  was  the 
only  friend  I  ever  had.  He  painted  it  for  me,  and  there  it  has  hung 
since  Mary  was  married.  That  face  inspired  me  in  all  my  weary  work. 
I  sought  money  and  fame  for  her — I  have  won  both,  and  now,  thank 
God,  she  may  have  it  all  as  long  as  she  lirea.  Is  she  like  that  picture 
now  ?" 

"Mrs.  Gorrell  does  not  resemble  the  portrait,  sir,"  I  answered,  almost 
afraid  to  tell  him  the  truth.  "  Her  hair  is  almost  grey,  her  face  colorless. 
Her  eyes  are  dark  and  expressive,  but  her  beauty  has  faded.  Her  daugh- 
ter is  lovelier  than  the  portrait." 

**  God  grant  that  she  may  be  happier  than  the  original  of  the  portrait," 
exclaimed  the  Judge,  with  more  feeling  in  his  voice  than  I  thought  pos- 
sible. 

As  we  returned  to  the  office  he  said  : 

"  John,"  (he  always  addressed  me  by  my  given  name)  "you  will  doubt- 
less think  I  am  a  weak  old  fool  after  this,  but  some  men  love  differently 
from  others.  This  whole  universe  contained  but  one  Mary  for^  me. 
When  I  lost  her,  I  lost  all.  I  hope  you  will  win  the  other  Mary.  I  be- 
lieve I  would  love  her  as  Mary  Esten  Hammond." 

I  blushed  again  as  he  mentioned  the  name  I  had  repeated  to  myself 
and  thought  very  pretty. 

The  letter  of  introduction  and  note  went  off  from  me  that  day. 

The  following  autumn  found  Mrs.  Mary  Esten  Hammond  domiciled  in 
a  iietit  little  cottage  half  a  mile  from  the' law  office  of  Gould  &  Ham- 
mond. The  Judge  spends  a  half  hour  every  day  with  us.  My  uncle  in- 
sisted on  giving  up  his  rooms  at  the  hotel  and  coming  to  hejp  me  take 
care  of  his  "daughter,"  as  he  called  her  from  the  first.  The  madonna 
face  is  a  happy  one  now.  The  brown  eyes  are  radiant  with  the  light  of 
love.  The  pale  cheeks  are  rosy  and  wear  their  prettiest  dimples  when  I 
tell  her  all  my  life  shall  be  given  to  her,  not  to  atone  for  the  past,  but  for 
her  own  sweet  sake. 

Mrs.  Gorrell  has  never  left  her  home  near  Asheville,  but  before  l$7± 
is  numbered  with  the  vanished  years,  we  hope  to  induce  her  to  visit  us. 
Her  face  is  gradually  losing  its  "care-worn  look,  and  I  imagined  several 
times  last  summer,  which  we  spent  with  her,  Bhe  was  absolutely  happy, 
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when  our  baby  boy,  William  .Doane  Hammond,  would  deep  for  hours  in 
her  arms. 

I  rallied  the  old  Judge  about  her  proposed  visit,  but  repented  im- 
mediately.    He  looked  stern  and  said  : 

"  Mrs.  Gorrell  will  not  visit  you  while  I  am  here.  We  must  not  meet 
each  other.  Between  us  there  is  the  awful  ;  Shadow  of  the  Past'  which 
is  a  ghost,  so  powerful  even,  the  sunshine  of  love  cannot  drive  it  away. 
Mention  in  your  next  letter  that  I  will  spend  the  winter  abroad.  Then, 
if  her  health  permits,  she  will  come.'' 

I  wrote  as  he  had  suggested.  The  next  week  Judge  Doane  left  town, 
and  a  letter  came  saying  our  mother  would  soon  be  with  us.  Everything 
love  or  wealth  could  bring  was  lavished  upon  her,  but  the  beloved  face 
still  bears  the  impress  of  the  "  Shadow  of  the  Past." 
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There  is  no  instance,  that  we  remember,  of  critical  contemporary 
minds  failing  to  recognize  the  good  qualities  of  a  true  poet  upon  his 
first  appearance,  if  we  except  him  whose  name  heads  this. article.  We 
are  aware  that  other  poets  have  met  with  harsh  and  unjust  criticism, 
like  Wordsworth  and  Keats,  upon  their  first  adventure,  but  still  they 
did  have  a  few  hearty  admirers  and  friends  who  were  gifted  and  influ- 
ential. Such  men  as  the  brilliant  and  great-hearted  John  Wilson, 
("Christopher  North  ")  that  wonderful  writer  Thomas  De  Quincey, 
Charles  Lamb,  the  inimitable  essayist,  and  many  others  among  the 
gifted  who  might  be  mentioned,  including,  of  course,  S.  T.  Coleridge 
and  Robert  Southey,  his  closest  friends,  highly  appreciated  Words- 
worth from  the  first,  and  gave  him  hearty  encouragement.  Keats  had 
staunch  admirers  too  among  men  of  note  in  literature  and  art. 
Among  them,  we  may  name,  Leigh  Hunt,  Charles  Cowden  Clarke, 
Mr.  Severn,  and  the  accomplished  Lord  Jeffrey,  who,  whilst  editing 
the  Elinhurg  Review  so  ably,  did  considerable,  if  not  full,  justice,  to 
the  splendid  genius  of  the  young  poet.  But  from  what  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  Tennyson's  first  little  volume  attracted  only  frowns  and 
frigid  comments,  filled  as  it  was  with  so  many  evidences  of  genius, 
and  abounding  in  finest  diction,  beautiful  thoughts  and  exquisite  met- 
rical harmonies.  His  second  volume  met  with  scarcely  more  favor, 
and  then  he  was  silent  for  ten  long  years,  and  his  name  was  almost 
forgotten.  He  remained  in  utter  seclusion,  busy  with  his  pen  and 
brain.  At  last,  in  1842,  he  stepped  forth  with  another  volume,  and 
then  "  he  passed  at  once  for  the  greatest   poet  of  his   country  and   his 
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time."*  With  those  two  little  rejected  volumes  before  us,  so  rich  in 
fancy,  so  delicate,  so  beautiful,  it  seems  amazing  that  the  critics  were 
so  stupid.  Since  1842  his  reputation  has  steadily  grown  in  the  esti- 
mation of  discriminative  and  thoughtful  readers,  and  to-day  he  takes 
rank  with  the  noblest  poets  of  our  language,  always  excepting  the 
many-sided  and  myriad-minded  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  at  once  sub- 
limest  and  most  exquisite  of  poets.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Tennyson  is  the  equal  of  Spenser  or  Coleridge  or  Shelley  or  Byron  or 
Keats,  the  five  English  poets,  as  we  believe,  who  had  the  purest  and 
highest  inspiration — the  most  thorough  understanding  of  the  poetic 
art  and  the  truest  genius,  and  whose  works  are  so  flooded  with  a  sweet 
and  elaborate  grace,  and  so  adorned  with  images  that  are  so  grand 
and  seraphic. 

We  have  purposely  omitted  Wordsworth,  although  in  the  opinion 
of  many  able  critics,  among  them  Sara  Coleridge  and  Henry  Reed,  he 
has  a  place  above  them  all.  We  cannot  so  regard  him.  Gifted  as  he 
unquestionably  was,  we  can  but  believe  that  the  philosophic  and  con- 
templative tone  of  his  writings  has  given  him  a  higher  place  than  he 
is  entitled  to  by  reason  of  genuine  poetical  genius.  We  confess  we 
read  with  a  profounder  delight  the  best  poems  of  the  great  writers 
mentioned,  than  we  read  the  best  of  Wordsworth's — (those  produced 
before  he  had  attained  to  his  fiftieth  year,)  for  they  seem  to  us  much 
more  interfused  and  irradiated  with  the  light  of  "  the  kindling  and 
creative  imagination."  To  us  he  is  chiefly  a  philosopher  in  verse. 
We  do  not  question  that  he  wrote  many  beautiful  and  impressive 
poems  and  a  few  of  a  lofty  and  sublime  character,  like  some  of  his 
sonnets,  his  magnificent  ode  on  "  Intimations  of  Immortality,"  and 
portions  of  the  "Excursion,"  many  of  which  we  have  often  read  with 
unaffected  pleasure,  but  we  agree  with  Peter  Bayne  in  the  opinion, 
"that  it  was  rather  to  the  moral  elevation  of  his  intellectual  or  aesthetic 
capacities,  that  Wordsworth  owed  the  fame  and  influence  he  acquired."* 
Bayne  not  only  insists,  and  we  hold  his  view,  that  Wurdsworth  had 
but  little  wit  and  humor,  and  but  little  critical  power,  but  that  ,;  an 
honest  and  searching  criticism  must  explicitly  allow  that  he  possessed 
neither  the  jieuctrative  and  grasping  imagination  which  seizes  passion, 
nor  the  kindling,  creative  imagination,  which  gives  life  and  personifica- 
tion, "f  We  grant  readily  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  meditative 
thought  and  lofty  philosophy  in  his  works,  but  we  insist  that  he  lacked 
that  divine  energy  and  high  inspiration  that  invariably  distinguish 
the  greatest  writers  of  verse.  We  are  satisfied  that  however  gifted 
he  does  not  belong  to  the  second  rank  to  which  we  have  in  «ur  esti- 
mate relegated  the  great  poets  we  have  named  above.  He  must  be 
content  to  a  lower  seat  among  the  immortals  in  the  Valhalla  of  Song. 
Such,  we  think,  will  be  the  final  judgment. 

There  are  some  persons  who  have  a  passion  for  the  poetry  of  the 
Dryden  and  Pope  school,  who  will  demur   to  such   a   classification  as 

*  Taine's  Eng.  Literature  2  vol.,  p.  518.     fEssaj  in  Biography  &  Criticism,  1  v.,  p.  55. 
X  Ibil,  p.  578.     §Spencer. 
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we  have  ventured  to  make.  Whilst  we  may  doubt  if  we  are  right  in 
excluding 

"That  renowned  poet 
Dan  Chancer,  well  of  English  undefyled, 
On  Fame's  eternall  beadroll  worthy  to  be  fyled,"§ 

we  are  quite  sure  that  no  one  with  true  poetic  taste  and  sympathy, 
will  ever  insist  that  any  poet  of  the  Classic  Age  of  English  literature 
is  worthy  of  companionship  with  Chauncer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  or  with  the  grandest  minstrels  of  the  present  century.  They 
never  ascended  the  sublime  heights  to  which  Coleridge.  Shelley  and 
the  other  immortal  poets  of  the  XlXth  century  were  borne  upon  their 
mighty  pinions.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  Dryden's  real  greatness. 
We  do  not  underrate  his  splendid  abilities.  Dr.  Johnson  claimed  that 
he  surpassed  all  other  poets  in  the  "  art  of  reasoning  in  verse.''  He 
had  very  high  ratiocinative  powers  unquestionably.  He  was  terrible 
in  invective,  and  "in  the  delineation  of  characters  of  artificial  life,  he 
wps  inimitable."  He  was  a  great  master  of  the  English  tongue,  a  tremen- 
dous satirist,  and  a  superior  poet  doubtless,  who  knew  surpassingly 
well  how  to  give  his  versification  the 

"  Long-resounding  march  and  energy  divine." 

But  he  had  little  pathos  and  no  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature. 
His  poems  are  stiff,  formal,  cold,  artificial,  full  of  mannerism,  marred 
by  French  classicisms  and  French  influences  generally.  He  is  often 
licentious — a  biting,  sharp,  satirist,  without  tenderness,  or  love,  around 
whom  there  is  never  found  the  genuine  atmosphere  of  nature.  As  to 
Pope,  with  many  gifts  and  greater  devotion  to  the  stateliness  and  pre- 
cision of  French  classic  poetry,  he  was  altogether  inferior  to  Dry  den. 
We  would  not  give  a  dozen  pages  of  Burns,  fresh  and  bright  with  the 
pure  and  lofty  genius  that  adorned  everything  it  touched,  for  all  that 
Alexander  Pope  ever  wrote.  There  have  been  few  persons  born  into 
this  world  with  such  an  intense  poetical  nature  as  that  of  the  Scottish 
bard,  and  if  the  question  were  left  with  us  to  decide,  as  to  who  was 
the  greatest  poet,  Dryden  and  Pope,  or  Robert  Burns,  we  should  be- 
stow unhesitatingly  the  laurel  upon  the  humble  Scottish  singer.  His 
soul  was  the  very  fountain  of  poetr}' — fresh,  pure,  natural.  Possibly 
such  an  opinion  in  our  time  will  shock  those  who  stand  aghast  at  the 
irregularities  and  inexhaustible  opulence  of  Shakespeare,  and  prefer 
the  decorous  precision  of  the  Greek  dramatists  and  their  French  imi- 
tators^ We  confess  to  a  genuine  admiration  for  the  natural — for  the 
utterances  of  a  true  voice  as  it  speaks  the  language  and  expresses  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  humanity. 
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THE  ROUND  TABLE. 

:o: 

THE  RHYMING  AGE. 

This  is  the  age  of  versifiers.  Nearly  every  educated  man  and  woman 
somehow  adopts  thejnotion  that  writing  verse  is  writing  poetry,  and  he 
or  she  has  a  decided  genius  for  song  because  perchance  each  may  possess 
an  aptitude  for  versifying.  The  idea  that  a  poet  is  really  born,  not  made, 
is  to  them  quite  absurd.  There  are  at  this  time  in  the  United  States 
perhaps  one  thousand  persons  who  can  write  verses  that  to  the  careless 
and  uncritical  reader  will  pass  for  real  poetry.  The  measure  will  neither 
halt  nor  break,  the  rhymes  will  be  accurate  and  pleasing,  the  syntax  will 
be  correct,  the  diction  will  be  according  to  the  best  received  standards, 
the  sentiments  will  be  entertaining  and  unexceptionable  in  their  moral 
bearing,  and  yet  there  will  be  no  inspiration — no  genuine  poetry.  Hor- 
ace says  that  "Homer  sometimes  nods."  These  rhyming  poetasters  have 
never  been  wide  awake.  If  you  readfthem  long,  you  will  find  yourself 
in  the  same  condition  in  which  witty  Sydney  Smith  was  when  he  at- 
tempted to  read  a  certain  prod Victioxi—fast  asleep. 

This  class  of  writers 'could  spin  you  out  verses  that  in  length  would  put 
to  shame  Homer  and  Milton  and  Browning  and  Edwin  Morris.  You 
may  do  your  best  to  admire  the  work  when  done,  but  if  you  have  any 
true  appreciation  of  the  poetic  arc  and  inspiration,  you  will  give  up  in 
despair,  and  throw  the  book  aside  forever.  If  you  are  a  professional 
critic  you  will  be  placed  in  an  extremely  embarrassing  position,  specially 
if  the  writer  to  be  reviewed  is — a  female.  If  she  should  be  one  of  your 
friends  among  the  gentler  sex,  your  difficulties  will  be  so  vastly  enhanced 
that  you  will  be  completely  at  your  wit's  ends.  If  you  are  candid  and 
truthful  you  will  give  mortal  offence  to  a  circle  of  friends  who  in  their 
unsuspecting  innocency  have  never  supposed  for  a  second  that  their  poet- 
ical companion  was  not  as  rarely  gifted  as  Mrs.  Browning,  Joanna  Bail- 
lie,  or  George  Eliot.  You  will  be  abused  as  an  unfeeling  wretch  who 
was  anxious  to  show  your  smartness  at  the  expense  of  a  nobly  endowed 
woman,  whose  genius  you  envied  and  whose  superb  productions  you 
could  not  remotely  imitate.  The  consequence  is,  you  are  unfaithful  to 
your  art,  and  set  to  work  to  find  passages  of  true  beauty,  whether  they 
are  in  the  book  or  not.  The  result  is  easily  seen, — the  lady  rhymer  is 
so  flattered  by  the  insincere  critic  that  she  gives  her  nights  and  days  to 
the  manufacturing  of  lyrics,  and  elegies  and  tremendous  epics,  and  possi- 
bly a  few  tragedies  in  five  long  acts.  If  those  who  are  presumed  to  un- 
derstand the  difference  between  the  genuine  bullion  and  pinchbeck  are 
untrue  to  their  office,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  world  is  fairly  deluged  by 
a  "wishy-washy  everlasting  flood  V  A  capital  writer  in  the  Christian 
Onion  asks  in  trouble  and  pain  : 
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"Why  will  persons,  apparently  of  good  moral  character  and  of  good 
common  sense,  with  no  deep  grudge  against  their  kind,  spend  their  briei 
probation  in  writing  sueh  things,  and  then,  regardless  of  their  duty  to 
their  fellow-men,  print  and  publish  them  ?  Do  they  forget  that  life  fa 
short  and  should  be  used  to  advantage  \  Nay,  they  emphasize  this  preg- 
nant truth  on  every  page.  What  have  we  ever  done  to  them  that  they 
should  challenge  our  attention,  rob  us  of  an  hour,  or  reduce  us  to  unwil- 
ling and  unseasonable  somnolency  for  even  a  longer  time  I  To  the  huge 
mass  of  still-born  literature,  that  this  year,  in  good  paper,  clear  type,  and 
fair  binding  is  piled  up  in  multitudinous  bookshops,  next  year  to  be  of- 
fered at  half-price,  and  the  next  to  be  sold  at  auction,  for  old  paper,  by 
the  pound,  why  will  they  add  their  dreary  quota  ?" 

Ah,  sir,  we  sympathize  with  you  most  profoundly,  but  the  fault  is 
probably  at  the  door  of  the  editor  of  the  papers  in  which  the  poetaster 
made  her  first  appearance  before  the  great  public.  The  same  writer  dol- 
orously but  cleverly  says  : 

"Suppose  nobody  buys  or  reads  their  books  ;  how  lamentable  !  Sup- 
pose many  buy  and  read  them  ;  how,  much  more  lamentable  !  Before 
their  verses  were  brought  together,  they  had  probably  been  lodged  from 
time  to  time  in  the  poet's  corner  of  hospitable  country  newspapers  or 
moribund  magazines.  We  can  almost  forgive,  oh,  remorseless  poets  !  the 
kindly  editors — they  knew  not  what  they  did,  withholding  your  effusions 
from  the  capacious  waste-basket  ;  but  how  can  we  forgive  you  for  send- 
ing your  whole  scrap-book  to  the  printer  ! 

Seriously,  we  are  prepared  to  demonstrate  that  one-half,  three-quar- 
ters, nay,  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  the  volumes  of  poems  published 
to-day  are  so  much  trash,  utterly  worthless  and  worse  than  worseless,  un- 
fit to  be  read,  printed,  or  written  ;  vanity  their  cause  and  vexation  of 
spirit  their  result." 

We  indorse  ail  this  most  heartily.  Eut  are  there  no  truly  inspired 
poets — no  singers  gifted  with  the  faculty  divine,  who  can  lift  the  soul 
from  the  sloughs  of  this  life  and  by  a  few  happy  strokes  can  people  a 
world  or  eternize  a  great  principle  I  Are  all  who  touch  he  harp  left- 
handed  and  unskilled  \  Are  all  who  cultivate  the  art  ot  producing  har- 
monious numbers  of  the  Tupper  school  and  indite  only  "cross-eyed  verse?" 
Do  all  who  worship  the  "tuneful  nine'7  belong  to  that  class  to  whom 
Spenser,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  poets,  refers  when  he  says  they 

.   "  Have  marr'd  the  face  of  goodly  Poesie, 
And  made  a  monster  of  their  fantasie  ?" 

The  world  is  not  so  destitute.  There  are  still  left  to  glorify  and  adorn 
letters  men  who  are  right  royal  in  their  gifts  of  song,  and  who  "live  upon 
the  light  of  nature  and  of  beauty." 

The  same  able  writer  upon  whom  we  have  already  drawn  considerably, 
presents  a  contrast  to  the  poetaster,  as  he  reads  the  productions  of  the 
true  poet.     He  felicitously  says  : 

"  Here  is  truth  set  to  music,  or  winged,  or  on  fire!  As  we  read  the 
glowing  and  jewelled  pages,  time  and  space  are  forgotten.  We  disre- 
gard the  influenzas  of  the  planet,  and  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune.     Sight  is  supplemented  with  insight.     We  submit  to  a  new  sot- 
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ereignty.  Neither  cotton  nor  corn  nor  money  i«  king  any  longer,  fa  t 
Thought  is  king.  *  -  -  When  our  poet  takes  us  heavenward,  no 
chariot  is  swift  enough  tor  us,  nor  do  we,  looking  back  on  earth,  stop  to 
throw  our  mantle  down,  but  are  already  there,  folded  in  congenial  amis. 
Dull  Trial  is  presently  transfigured  into  jubilant  Triumph.  Our  must 
trivial  life  takes  on  significance  and  vivid  interest.  Its  problems  are  less 
obscure  and  more  alluring.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  sea,  the  moun- 
tains, the  rivers  and  all  the  shows  of  nature  suggest  innumerable  analo- 
gies to  illustrate  and  explain  the  mystery  of  things.  They  shed  light  on 
the  contradictions  of  love  and  hate,  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear.  ";:"  *  "::" 
The  book  we  read  may  not  be  exempt  from  human  weaknesses — may  go 
too  far  for  us,  or  too  deep,  or  too  high;  may  have  many  faults  and  short- 
comings— but  'tis  a  thing  of  kind  more  than  of  degree.  There  is  6uch 
power,  such  insight,  such  genius,  so  much  to  delight  and  uplift,  so  much 
to  rehabilitate  us  in  our  privilege* — lost  or  forfeited  or  forgotten,  as  sons 
of  God  and.  heirs  of  truth  and  beauty — that  we  are  fain  to  forget  minor 
defects,  and  acknowledge  a  master  and  a  benefactor.  *  *  -  *  In 
his  verse,  as  in  a  mountain-stream,  we  cool  and  fortify  our  spirits,  and 
slake  their  thirst.  In  his  new  light,  we  see  again  the  double,  nay,  the 
manifold  meaning  of  all  physical  laws  and  experiences.  The  poet  ex- 
plains us  to  ourselves.    He  seems  even  more  ourselves  than  we  are."    K. 


-:o: 


HO  W  TUIE  REVERSES  AND  SOFTENS. 


Human  nature  is  depraved  certainly.  It  needs  the  quickening  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  influence  of  Divine  truth.;  ,But  wicked  as 
men  are  humanity  has  still  much  that  is  good  and  praiseworthy.  Men 
are  led  away  by  passion,  and  are  guilty  of  doing  and  saying  many  un- 
wise and  unkind  things — are  capable  of  inflicting  many  wounds  and  cruel 
chastisements,  and  yet  the  mass  of  men,  when  the  temper  has  cooled, 
and  time  has  molified  and  softened  the  asperities,  will  do  right  towards 
each  other.  When  war,  for  instance,  rages,  nations  will  act  in  a  way 
that  the  judgment  when  clarified  and  sharpened  will  not  justify.  In 
times  of  strong  party  excitement  men  in  high  position  and  of  controlling 
influence,  wrill  clamor  for  a  sacrifice  which  will  in  the  end  bring  them 
only  sorrow  and  regret.  The  arrow,. sharpened  and  poisoned,  after  pierc- 
ing their  victim,  comes  back  with  fearful  rebound  against  themselves. ; 

Take  some  recent  instance.  Horace  Greeley,  who  deeply  injured  the 
South  by  his  course,  came  at  last  to  speak  words  of  forgiveness,  of  kind- 
ness, of  sympathy  and  of  reconciliation,  in  behalf  of  our  defeated  and 
prostrate  people,  when  the  "North  forgot  at  once  his  fidelity  to  what  they 
held  as  true,  and  all  the  brilliant  services  of  a  remarkably  industrious 
life.  Charles  Sumner  who  was  a  great  enemy  of  our  section,  stood  up  at 
last  in  his  place  in  the  Senate,  and  was  for  folding  up  the  battle-flags — 
the  trophies  of  war,  and  hiding  them  from  the  public  view  forever, 
lest  they  should  wound  the  sensibilities  of  a  proud,  brave  and  conscien- 
tious people  whose  hopes  had  been  cloven  dowm  on  the  battle-field  when 
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"Red  War  stamped  hh  foot."  Bat  such  magnanimity  to  the  vanquished 
only  provoked  denunciation  and  insult,  for  he  was  ahead  of  his  times, 
and  felt  in  his  heart  the  throb  of  reconciliation,  whilst  his  own  people 
j  were  yet  stirred  with  the  hatreds  and    passions    engendered  of  the  past 

struggle.  Both  Greeley  and  Sumner  hare  taken  up  their  abode  "in  the 
silent  halls  of  death,"  and  there  were  found  none  so  eager  to  pay  honors 
to  their  memory  as  those  who  were  swift  to  traduce  and  pierce  them  to 
the  core.  It  is  well  that  this  should  be  so.  When  mighty  death  comes 
let  anger  and  strife  and  misrepresentation  stand  uncovered  and  in  silence. 
It  were  better  if  justice  had  been  done  before  their  ears  were  eternally 
closed  to  the  maledictions  or  pee  an  s  of  the  rabble.  But  the  point  is,  that 
the  time  surely  copies  when  the  wronged  are  righted,  and  when  the  na- 
tion will  come  back  to  the  standard  of  rectitude  and  justice.  Of  the  mob 
that  clamored  for  the  blood  of  Jesus,  crying,  "Crucify  Him,  crucify 
Him,"  there  were  doubtless  many  who  under  Peter's  tremendous  preach- 
ing, when  the  first  Gospel  sermon  was  spoken,  cried  out  in  penitence  and 
fear,  "What  must  we  do  ?" 

We  are  agreeably  reminded  of  th«se  things  by  an  occurrence  of  a  more 
recent  date.  Beyond  reasonable  question  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter,  of  the 
Federal  army,  has  been  worse  used  than  any  other  soldier  in  our  history. 
He  was  of  the  highest  type  in  the  "Northern  service — a  gentleman  and  a 
brave,  true  soldier;  and  yet  he  was  disgraced,  degraded,  denounced  and 
villified  throughout  all  Northland.  He  was  charged  with  cowardice, 
with  disobedience  of  orders,  and  with  losing  a  great  battle.  Many  pa- 
pers in  the  South  defended  him  against  the  charges,  believing  them  alike 
untrue  and  unjust.  At  last,  after  suffering  obloquy  and  keen  suffering  so 
long,  there  approaches  the  time  when  justice  will  be  accorded  him,  and 
his  good  name,  of  which  he  was  robbed  so  cruelly  and  wantonly,  will  be 
restored,  and  thoroughly  vindicated. 

We  read  the  following  in  a  Chicago  paper,  and  we  confess  that 
xt  is  refreshing  and  encouraging.  It  not  only  proclaims  that  "  the  era  of 
good  feeling"  cometh,  but  that  mankind  is  not  so  inhuman,  after  all,  as 
some  poet  has  represented  it.  Here  is  the  paragraph  which  we  copy  be- 
cause of  the  moral  it  contains  : 

w  Sometimes.  Twelve  years  ago  there  were  few  names  in  this  country 
more  unpopular  than  that  of  General  Fitz-John  Porter.  We  suppose 
that  by  the  majority  of  Northern  people  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  who, 
in  giatih'cction  of  personal  pique,  and  with  a  view  to  tarnish  the  glory  of 
a  military  rival,  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  disobey  orders  on  the  n'eld  of 
battle,  in  so  doing  bringing  defeat  to  the  Union  arms  in  a  great  battle 
at  a  critical  time,  and  thus  putting  in  peril  the  very  existence  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Lately,  looking  at  his  case  under  the  inspiration  of  other  feel- 
ings, and  with  fresh  evidence  before  unattainable,  the  leaders  of  opinion, 
military  and  other,  are  beginning  to  say,  c  Here  is  a  man  wronged  ;  let 
him  have  a  new  trial;  let  justice  be  done  him  and  the  stigma  wiped 
away.'  Some  of  the  journals  where  we  read  such  words  as  these  were 
among  those  most  severe  in  visiting  the  unlucky  General  with  denuncia- 
tion." 

Tardy  justice  is  surely  better  than  no  justice.  The  right  way  is  not  to 
be  unjust  at  all.  /*  ;•_  K. 
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ANNUAL,  MEETING  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION 

AL  ASSOCIATION. 


First  Day's  Proceedings — July  8th,  1874. 


MORNING  6ES3ION. 

The  annual  session  of  this  association  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  Ji> 
ly  Sth,  187^,  at  10  o'clock,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Judge  W.  H.  Bat- 
tle, President.     Prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Craven. 

On  motion,  Capt.  John  E.  Dngger  was  made  Secretary. 

An  appropriate  welcome  address  was  delivered  by  Gov.  Caldwell, 
which  was  responded  to  by  the  President. 

Dr.  Craven  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  in  addition  to  the  very  excellent  response  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Association,  to  the  address  of  welcome  by  His  Excellency, 
Gov.  Caldwell,  this  Association  gratefully  acknowledges  the  welcome, 
endorses  the  sentiments  therein  uttered,  and  would  be  glad  that  both  the 
welcome  and  the  response  should  be  read  by  all  the  people. 

On  motion,  Gov.  Caldwell  was  granted  leave  of  absence  to  attend  to 
State  business. 

The  following  new  members  were  admitted  : 

Mrssrs.  R.  C.  Badger,  Wake  ;  S.  S.  Satchwell,  Daniel  Short,  Xew 
Hanover  ;  F.  S.  Wilkinson,  Tarboro  ;  Rev.  Father  J.  T.  McNamara, 
L.  Branson,  Charles  H.  Scott,  Rev.  Aldert  Smedes,  Rev.  Bennett  Smedei, 
Osborne  Hunter,  Jr.,  Hon.  W.  N.  H.  Smith,  Hon.  K.  P.  Battle,  Dr. 
Chas.  D.  Rice,  F.  H.  Busbee,  Raleigh  ;  D.  R.  Goodloe,  Warren  ;  Rev. 
H.  B.  Blake,  Wilmington  ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Pegram,  Trinity  ;  Rev.  C.  H. 
Wiley,  Winston. 

The  proceedings  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws  reported,  which  report 
wai  adopted. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  NORTH    CAROLINA  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Dr.  Craven  offered  the  following  Constitution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  : 

Article  I.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
six  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  rive  members,  who  shall  be  elected  at  each  regular  annual  meeting. 

Art.  II.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  and  preserve 
order  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association.  In  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  act  as  President. 

Art.  III.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  Constitution,  By- 
Laws  and  proceedings,  and  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Associa- 
tion.    He  shall  preserve  such  papers  as  may  be  committed  to  his  care,  and 
superintend  the  publication  of  such  matters  as  the  Association  may  de 
signate. 

Art.  IV.  The  Treasurer  shall  manage  the  finances  of  the  Association. 
and  shall  keep  an  account  thereof;  but  he  shall  pay  out  no  money  except 
on  the  order  of  the  Executive  Committee,  countersigned  by  the  President 
of  the  Association. 

Art.  V,  The  Executive  Committee  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the 
Association  may  prescribe. 

Art.  VI.  The  Association  shall  meet  annually  at  such  time  and  place_ 
as  the  Executive  Committee  may  designate.     But  the  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Executive  Committee,  may  call  a  special  meeting  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Committee  name;  but  no  business  shall  be  trans- 
acted at  such  special  meeting  except  that  for  which  it  is  called. 

Art.  VII.  Twenty  members  from  five  different  counties  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  at  any  meeting. 

Art.  VIII.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Association  by 
causing  his  or  her  name  to  be  enrolled,  and  paying  one  dollar  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

Art.  IX.  Each  member  shall  annually  pay  one  dollar  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Association,  or  in  default  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  a  member. 

Art.  X.  At  the  commencement  of  each  annual  meeting,  the  President 
shall  deliver  an  address  on  such  subject  or  subjects  as  he  may  think 
proper.  ^^ 

Art.  XI.  Auxiliary  county  Associations  may  be  formed  in  any  county 
of  the  State  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution  of  this  Association. 

Art.  XII.  ]No  Article  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  altered  except  at 
an  annual  meeting,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

BY-LAWS  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF   THE  STATE    EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

1.  The  President  shall  publish  a  circular  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
May  of  each  year,  in  which  shall  be  set  forth  the  time  and  place  of 
the  annual  meeting,  the  subjects  to  be  considered,  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  is  to  present  each  subject,  and  such  other  information  aa  he  may 
deem  advisable  and  proper. 
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2.  At  each  annual  meeting  a  certificate  of  membership,  signed  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Association,  shall  be  given  to  each  mem- 
ber present,  who  shall,  at  such  meeting,  pay  the  annual  fee  of  one  dol- 
lar, which  the  Constitution  requires  ;  and  every  such  member  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  published  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
free  of  charge. 

3.  Females  shall  be  admitted  members  of  the  Association. 

4.  On  the  first  day  of  each  annual  meeting  the  President  shall  appoint 
a  committee  of  five  members,  which  shall  be  called  a  Committee  on  Res- 
olutions, and  to  which  may  be  referred,  without  comment  or  debate, 
every  resolution  which  may  be  read  before  the  Aassociation  :  Provided 
however i  that  any  matter  of  special  importance  may  be  referred,  by  a  vote 
of  the  Association,  to  a  special  committee,  to  be  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  such  matter  and  reporting  thereon. 

5.  The  President,  at  each  annual  meeting,  6hall  appoint  a  committee 
of  five  members,  which  shall  be  called  the  Nominating  Committee,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  nominate  all  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  eusuing 
year.  The  election  and  inauguration  of  officers  shall  be  the  last  business 
of  the  Association  at  each  annual  meeting. 

6.  Parliamentary  law  as  observed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
.North  Carolina  shall  be  enforced  in  all  the  deliberations  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

7.  These  By-Laws  shall  not  be  changed  or  amended  except  at  an  an- 
nual meeting  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Craven,  spaeches  in  discussion  were  limited  to  ten 
minutes. 

Messrs.  Burwell,  Blake,  Argo  and  Branson,  were  appointed  a  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions. 

The  hour  arriving  for  the  special  address,. Dr.  S.  S.  Satchwell,  of  New 
Hanover,  entertained  the  Association  with  an  interesting  paper  on 
School  Hygiene.  He  handled  his  subject  successfully  and  was  listened 
to  with  great  pleasure,  after  which  Kev.  Mr.  Blake,  of  New  Hanover, 
read  an  instructive  paper  on  Normal  Schools,  the  method  of  teaching, 
and  public  schools  generally,  during  which  be  recommended  that  School 
Superintendents  in  certain  districts  visit  all  the  schools  and  instruct  the 
teachers  and  the  organizing  of  teachers'  institutes  in  each  district.  By 
these  means  he  thinks  a  supply  of  competent  teachers  might  be  secured 
in  a  few  years. 

Mr.  R.  Harris  spoke  in  favor  of  a  county  superintendent,  and  submit- 
ted the  following  report  which  was  referred  to  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  President  to 
recommend  a  course  of  study  for  the  various  grades  of  common  schools  in 
the  State. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  3£  P.  M. 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Association  called  to  order  at  4  o'clock. 

Martin  N.  Calvin,  Esq.,  of  Georgia,  addressed  the  Association  on  the 
Public  School  system  of  his  State,  his  address  being  of  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting character,  which  drew  forth  a  general  discussion,  engaged  in  by 
Messrs.  MaDgum,  Celvin,  Blake,  Craven,  Mclver,  Fairchild,  McNamara 
and  Redd,  the  discussion  being  of  a  most  interesting  character,  but  want 
of  space  prevents  our  following  it. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Craven,  Mr.  Redd  was  added  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Commons  Hall 
at  8:30  o'clock. 


NIGHT   SESSION. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  was  dispensed  with. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Merrimon  addressed  the  Association  on  the  subject  of  Edu- 
cation in  Congress,  entertaining  his  audience  at  some  length  with  an  able 
and  interesting  discussion  of  his  subject,  and  was  listened  to  with  marked 
attention  by  the  large  crowd  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  present. 


Second  Day's  Proceedings — July  9th,  1374. 


MORNING   SESSION. 

Association  met  at  10  a.  m.,  President  Battle  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson. 

Minutes  of  previous  day  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Mclver  moved  that  the  Association  appoint  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  which  meets  in  Detroit  in  August  next.     Referred. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Cox,  the  last  clause  of  4th  Article  of  By-Laws  was 
stricken  out. 

The  following  new  members  enrolled  themselves  :  Messrs.  G.  W.  Jew- 
ett,  Wilmington  ;  E.  R.  Stamps  and  J.  H.  Baker,  Tarboro;  W.  C.  Bow- 
man, Baker6ville  ;  J.  S.  Midgette,  Dndley  ;  D.  C.  Mclntyre,   Jonesboro. 

The  following  resolution,  introduced  by  Dr.  Craven,  was  referred  to 
Committee  on  Resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to. memorialize  the 
next  Legislature  upon  such  subjects  as  may  be  directed  by  this]  Association. 
The  committee  shall  put  the  subjects  in  proper  form,  and  present  them  to 
the  Legislature  in  auch  manner  as  they  may  deem  proper. 
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The  hour  arriving  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Examinations, 
Certificates  and  Diplomas,  Dr.  Ciavenread  a  highly  valuable  paper  on 
the  same. 

Father  McXamara  returned  thanks  to  Dr.  C.  for  his  able  paper. 

The  next  topic  in  order  being  Higher  Education  in  Xorth  Carolina, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Graves  entertained  the  body  in  a  most  excellent  discourse  of 
fifty  minutes. 

The  motion  ot  Dr.  Pritchard,  that  "  the  first  business  of  the  morning 
be  the  discussion  of  the  University,"  created  a  general  discussion,  partici- 
pated in  by  Messrs.  B.  Craven,  Busbee,  Jos.  Holden  and  McXamara, 
during  which  discussion  the  resolution  was  withdrawn  by  permission  ; 
whereupon, 

Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley  save  the  body  a  history  ot  education  in  Xorth  Car- 
olina, his  remarks  being  continued  at  length,  embracing  a  genial  history 
of  the  State. 

This  was  followed  by  aa  elegant  paper  by  Hon.  W.  X.  H.  Smith,  on 
the  duty  of  the  State  towards  educating  her  children 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Cox,  the  Association  adjourned  to  «t  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Craven. 

The  following  resolutions,  introduced  by  Rev.  Mr.  Boone,  were  re- 
ferred : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  suggesting  a  plan  for  a  genuinely  progressive 
system  of  public  instruction  in  this  S'ate. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  aforesaid  be  requested,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  to  meet  at  some  convenient  point  in  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  notes  and  putting  their  suggestions  in  proper 
shape. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  call  a  special  meeting  ot 
this  Association,  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  next 
General  Assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving,  considering  and  acting 
upon  the  report  of  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Mclver,  a  paper  on    the   History  of  Education  of 
Western  Xorth  Carolina,  by  R.  L.  Abernathy,  was  read    by   Rev.  W.  C. 
Bowman,     who    afterwards  gave   a   description   of    education    west   of 
the  Blue  Ridge. 

On  motion,  Mr.  J.  B.  Burwell,  was  appointed  temporary  Treasurer  of 
the  Association.  ^ 

By  request  Dr.  Craven  was  granted  leave  of  absence. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  the  following,  which  were 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  service  which  the  Xrational  Educa- 
tional Association  have  rendered,  and  hereby  express  our  cordial  sympa- 
thy in  the  great  national  work  of  that  association. 
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Resolved,  That  the  President  appoint  six  delegate  to  attend  the  Four- 
teenth Annual  Meeting  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  Angust  4th,  5th  and  6th 
1874 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Association  to  the  President  of  the  iN'atioual  Educational 
Association. 

After  which  other  resolutions  wTere  reported  by  the  same  committee, 
which  were  re-committed. 

The  following  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  Satchwell,  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Executive  Committee  to 
select  Wilmington  as  the  place  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Educational  Association. 

This  resolution  drew  forth  remarks 'from  Messrs.  Bowman,  Mclver, 
Cox  and  Satchwell. 

The  following,  introduced  by  Gen.  Cox,  after  a  discussion  by  Messrs. 
Bowman,  Cox  and  Wiley,  was  passed  : 

Resolved,  That  the  establishment  of  an  Educational  Journal  in  this 
State  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  that  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  directed  to  urge  upon 
the  General  Assembly  the  importance  of  aiding  in  this  enterprise. 

Prof.  Mclver  informed  the  Association  that  Dr.  Sears  would  pay  $1,- 
500  to  a  State  Agent  on  Education. 

The  following,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mangum,  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  request  the  Executive  Committee,  if 
they  shall  find  it  practicable,  to  employ  an  agent  or  agents  to  travel 
throughout  North  Carolina  and  address  the  people  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  O.  Hunter  read  a  paper  on  the  "Multiplicity  of  Studies,1'  arguing 
negatively,  which  drew  forth  a  discussion. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  until  8:30  p.  m. 


NIGHT    SESSION. 

Association  met  at  8:30  o'clock. 

Minutes  read  and  approved. 

The  Governor  appointed  the  following  committee  to  make  nominations 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  :  Gov.  Caldwell,  Gen.  Cox.  Prof.  Mclver, 
Prof.  Hobgood  and  Rev.  Mr.  Mangum. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Boone  gave  the  Association  a  most  thoroughly  digested 
paper  on  graded  schools. 

Dr.  Charles  Phillips  made  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  address 
upon  the  subject  of  Lonia  Agassiz,  the  Teacher,  which  was  listened  to 
with  marked  attention.  He 'was  followed  by  an  address  by  Father  Mc- 
JSramara,  but  space  will  not  allow  us  to  comment  thereon. 
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Third  Day's  Proceedings — July   llin,  1S74. 


MORNING    SESSION. 

Called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  A.  W   Mangum. 

Minntes  of  last  meeting  read  and  adopted. 

Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson  was  appointed  by  the  chair  on  the  nominating  com- 
mittee vice  Governor  Caldwell,  absent  by  sickness. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  delegates  to  the  National 
Association  to  meet  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  August  next :  Prof.  Mclver, 
Rev.  A.  F.  Redd,  Dr.  Craven,  Rev.  H.  B.  Blake,  G.  W.  Jewett  and  Rev. 
J.  B.  Boone. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  made  their  report,  and  pending 'a  debate 
on  its  adoption,  Hon.  W.  N.  H.  Smith  offered  the  following  as  a  substi- 
tute : 

lie-solved,  That  a  committee  of  five  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  be  instituted  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  and  pre- 
senting to  the  General  Assembly  a  memorial  setting  out  such  improve- 
ments in  our  system  of  public  schools  as  shall  be  calculated  to  enlarge 
their  usefulness,  and  to  this  end  they  represent  in  their  personal  presence 
before  such  committee  of  the  General  Assembly  as  may  have  the  subject 
in  charge  the  advantages  of  the  improvements  suggested  :  W.  X.  H. 
Smith,  R.  C.  Badger,  Dr.  B.  Craven,  Prof.  A.  Mclver,  Robert  Harris. 

The  hour  for  addresses  arriving,  ihe  Rev.  Dr.  Pritchard  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Association  on  "  Education  by  the  Public  Press,'-  with 
an  appreciative,  patriotic  and  feeling  speech  of  an  hour.  After  which 
the  Association  went  into  the  discussion  of  education  generally,  bringing 
out  fine  thought  and  some  new  ideas  for  the  future  consideration  or  the 
Association. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Mangum  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions, 
which  were  debated  by  Messrs.  Badger,  Mclver,  Mangum,  and  others, 
and  adopted  : 

Whereas,  It  is  greatly  desired  and  is  necessary  to  the  advancement  of 
education  in  North  Carolina,  that  more  interest  be  excited  on  the  sub- 
ject among  the  masses  of  the  people,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  by  this  Associ- 
ation to  secure  the  services  of  as  many  influential  and  effective  speakers, 
in  every  section  of  the  State,  as  are  willing  to  contribute  so  much  to  the 
public  good,  to  deliver  at  least  one  address  on  the  subject  of  education  in 
their  respective  localities  before  the  1st  of  next  November. 

The  next  business  being  the  election  of  officers  for  the  year  IST^-'To. 
the  committee  on  nominations  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  recom- 
mended the  following,  which  report  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

President— Hon.  W.  H.  Battle. 

Vice-Presidents— Gov.  Tod  R.  Caldwell,  Rev.  T.  M.  Jones,  D.  D., 
Rev.  Dr.  Wingate,  Rev.  Charles  Phillips,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Aldert  Smedes, 
D.  D.,  and  Daniel  Shaw,  Esq. 
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Executive  Committee — Gen.  Wm,  R.  Cox,  Hon.  W.  N".  II.  Smith,  Rev. 
C.  H.  Wiley,  T.  H.  Selby,  Esq.,  and  i)r.  6.  S.  Satchwell. 

Secretary — Capt.  John  E.  Dugger. 

Treasurer — J.  x>.  Burwell,  Esq. 

Csesar  Johnson,  colored,  offered  the  following  amendment  to  Article 
IX,  of  the  Constitution  :  uOr  any  one  can  become  a  life  member  by  pay- 
ing $10,"  which  motion  wa3  adopted. 

Prof.  Hobgood  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  prepare  a 
circular  and  send  to  all  the  editors  of  the  State,  requesting  them  to  aid 
this  Association  in  exciting  a  deeper  interest  on  the  subject  of  popular 
education. 

Rev.  Mr.  Mangum  moved  that  the  Association  do  now  adjourn  sine 
diey  and  thereafter  proceed  in  a  body  to  the  Geological  Museum  to  wit- 
ness the  experiments  of  Prof.  Kerr,  which  motion  prevailed  and  the  As- 
sociation adjourned  at  1:30  p.  m. 


EDUCATION  IN  NORTH   CAROLINA. 


By  Pkof.  Alexander  McIvek. 


A  fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools  was  appropriated  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  in  the  year  1825,  ''consisting  of  the 
dividends  arising  from  the  stocks  then  held  or  afterwards  acquired  by  the 
State,  in  the  banks  of  Newbern  and  Cape  Fear,  the  dividends  arising 
from  the  stocks  owned  by  the  State  in  the  Cape  Fear  Navigation  Com- 
pany, the  Roanoke  Navigation  Company  and  the  Clubfoot  and  Harlowe's 
Creek  Canal  Company,  the  tax  improved  by  law  on  licences  to  retailers 
of  spirituous  liquors  and  auctioneers,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  agri- 
cultural fund,  all  moneys  paid  to  the  State  for  entries  of  vacant  lands, 
and  all  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  swamp  lands  in  the  State,  togeth- 
er with  such  sums  of  money  as  the  Legislature  may  hereafter  find  it  con- 
venient to  appropriate  from  time  to  time."  The  revenues  thus  appropri- 
ated were  called,  at  the  time,  "the  parings  of  the  treasury." 

In  the  year  1836,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Speaker  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  State 
for  the  time  being  and  their  successors  in  office  were  constituted  a  body 
corporate,  under  the  name  of  "The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Liter- 
ary Fund." 

In  1840  the  school  fund  had  accumulated  to  about  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars, yielding  an  annual  income  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thous- 
and dollars.  The  school  act  of  that  year  provided  for  establishing  public 
schools  in  the  State,  the  counties  having  previously  voted  to  raise  by  an- 
nual taxation  in  the  county,  an  additional  school  fund,  equal  to  at  least 
half  the  sum  which  the  county  would  receive  from  the  apportionment  of 
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the  annual  income  arising  from  the  permanent  school  fund.     From  1-    3 
to  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  from  two  hundred  to  two  honored  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  were  paid  to  support   from  two  to  three  thoOfl 
common  schools,  a  board  of  five  superintendents  in   each  county,  and  a 
school  committee  in  each  school  district. 

The  permanent  school  fund  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  bv  the  re- 
sults of  the  war,  and  the  public  schools  were  closed  until  about  the  year 
1870. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  which  was  adopted  in  1868  provides  as 
follows  : 

''The  General  Assembly  at  its  first  session  under  this  Constitution, 
shall  provide  by  taxation  aud  otherwise  for  a  general  and  uniform  system 
of  public  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  the  chil- 
hren  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years. 

"Each  county  of  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient  number 
of  districts,  in  which  one  or  more  public  Schools  6hall  be  maintained  at 
least  four  months  in  every  year  ;  and  if  the  county  commissioners  of  any 
county  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  aforesaid  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, they  shall  be  liable  to  indictment. 

"  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted 
by  the  United  States  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  specially  appropri- 
ated by  the  United  States  or  heretofore  by  this  State ;  all  moneys,  stocks, 
bonds  or  other  property  now  belonging  to  any  fund  for  purposes  of  edu- 
cation ;  the  net  proceeds  that  may  accrue  to  the  State  from  estrays,  or 
from  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  ;  the  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  the  6wamp 
lands  belonging  to  the  State ;  all  money  that  shall  be  paid  a3  an  equiva- 
lent for  exemption  from  military  duty,  shall  be  securely  invested  and 
sacredly  preserved  as  an  irreducible  educational  fund,  the  annual  income 
of  which,  together  with  so  much  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  State  as 
may  be  necessary,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing  and 
perfecting  in  this  State  a  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  for  no  other 
purposes  onuses  whatsoever." 

The  Constitution  also  appropriates  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
State  and  county  capitation  tax  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  free 
public  schools.  It  gives  to  the  county  commissioners  supervision  and 
control  of  the  public  schools  in  their  respective  counties;  and  provides 
for  the  election  of  a  school  cominittee  of  three  in  each  township  by  the 
electors  thereof,  and  the  election  of  a  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction by  the  electors  of  the  State,  every  four  years. 

In  addition  to  the  education  fund  provided  by  the  Constitution,  the 
law  appropriates  all  taxes  upon  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors  and  auc- 
tioneers, and  a  tax  of  8^-  cent3  on  every  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty in  the  State,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  free  public  schools. 
The  education  fund  is  estimated  at  about  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  law  requires  that,  if  the  fund  thus  provided  shall  be  in- 
sufficient to  maintain  the  public  schools  four  months  in  each  year  in  every 
school  district  in  any  county,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  such  county  to  submit  the  question  of  the  levy  and  coliecuon 
of  an  additional  school  tax  to  the  electors  of  the  county  ;  and  if.  at  such 
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election  the  electors  shall  vote  for  the  additional  tax,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  commissioners  to  levy  a  sufficient  tax  to  maintain  the  schools  tour 
months.  The  law  apportions  the  school  money  to  the  children  of  the 
two  races  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  and  provides  separate 
schools  and  school  districts. 

The  books  show  the  present  permanent  education  fund  of  the  State 
to  be  §2,190,564.65.  Of  this  sum  $1,040,347.15  consist  of  North  Caro- 
lina State  bonds  and  certificates  of  indebtedness  ;  805,117.50  of  the  in- 
dividual notes  generally  secured  by  mortgage  ;  about  $40,000.00  U.  S. 
bonds;  and  $1,047,100.00  of  ante  bellum  bank  stocks.  The  bank  stocks 
are  altogether  worthless  ;  the  State  and  individual  securities  are  at  pres- 
ent unproductive. 

iS"o  provision  has  ever  been  made  for  city  schools,  or  for  local  taxation. 
A  bill  was  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  author- 
izing cities  and  towns  of  more  than  two  thousand  inhabitants,  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  property  and  polls  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  sufficient  to  maintain  free  public  schoois  ten  months  of  the 
year.  It  was  believed  at  one  time  that  the  bill  would  pass;  but  its  friends 
dropped  it,  under  an  apprehension  that  the  civil  rights  bill  pending  in 
Congress,  would  seriously  affect,  if  not  totally  destroy  the  public  schools 
in  the  State. 

From  twenty  to  thirty  graded  schools,  each  containing  from  one  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  pupils  are  maintained  ten  months  every  year  in  the 
State,  by  combining  the  public  school  money  with  assistance  received 
from  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund  and  voluntary  contributions  by  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood.  The  administration  of  the  Peabody  Edu- 
cational Fund  in  this  way  contributes  much  to  public  education.  It  ed- 
ucates the  public  mind  to  a  higher  estimation  of  the  public  school 
system. 

The  school  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1S73,  show  that  there 
are  34S,603  children  in  the  State  between  the  agss  of  six  and  twenty-one 
years,  and  that  146,737  were  in  the  public  schools  two  and  a  half  months 
on  the  average  from  September  30th,  1872,  to  June  30th,  1S73.  The 
number  of  public  schools  in  the  State  during  this  time  was  3,311.  The 
number  of  teachers  examined  and  approved  2,690. 


THE  CO-EDUCATION  OF  THE  WHITE  AND  COLORED  RACES. 


BY  EEV.  W.  H.  RUFNER,  OF  VIRGINIA. 

An  act  of  Congress  requiring  the  Southern  pole3  of  all  magnets  to  at- 
tract each  other,  would  not  be  a  whit  more  abused  than  one  requiring 
education  to  be  conducted  on  a  race-mixture  in  the  late  slave  States. 
Will  politicians  never  learn  that  social  laws  are  laws  of  nature,  and 
hence  invariable  and  inflexible,  as  well  as  physical  law3  \  "  Civil 
Eights,"  in  any  proper  phrase,  being  conventional,  may  be   made  or  un- 
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made  by  arbitrary  power;  but  natural  laws  being   inherent  and  divine, 

can  be  controlled  only  by   being    obeyed.     Power    may  destroy  slavery, 

but  it  cannot  destroy  the  social  inequality  which    attended    slavery,  and 

which  was  founded  not  only  upon  an    inequality  of  condition    but  upon 

subjective  differences  equally  great. 

*  *  *  •*•*  ■*  *  *  *  * 

Cassagnac  tells  us  that  Lucius  Appulius,  an  eminent  grammarian, 
brought  his  owner  40,000  sesterces  per  annum — about  sixteen  hundred 
dollars  !  Many  of  the  most  eminent  poets,  philologists,  authors,  orators, 
rhetoricians,  musicians,  artists  and  teachers,  were  slaves.  Plutarch  and 
Xenophon  testify  that  throughout  Greece  and  Italy  education  was  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  slaves.  And  Mommsen  tells  us  that  the  lead- 
ing branches  of  business,  even  custom-houses,  banks  and  counting  houses, 
were  largely  carried  on  by  slaves.  * 


Although  xEsop  was  called  the  preceptor  of  Greece  ;  Terence,  the  most 
elegant  writer  of  Italy;  Plato,  the  profoundest  of  philosophers:  Plau- 
tus,  Phtedras  and  Horace,  immortal  poets ;  yet  all  being  slaves  or  the 
sons  of  slaves,  they  felt  the  brand  deeply.  Plato  himself  flung  at  his 
own  brethren  those  verses  of  Homer  which  declare  that  "  a  slave  has  but 
half  a  human  soul :"  and  Horace  cast  into  the  face  of  his  fellow  sufferers 
the  sneer — "  Money  cannot  change  the  race  !"  Long  after  the  slaves  had 
slipped  their  collars,  w,their  necks  remained  with  the  hair  rubbed  off, 
like  the  dog  in  the  fable."  Diocletian  became  emperor,  but  his  contem- 
poraries hurled  in  his  teeth — uYou  were  a   slave  !"    and   so   to  emperor 

Pertinax  they  said — "  Your  father  was  a  freed  man  !" 

*  *  #  *  *•*  *  *  *  * 

And  the  fact  should  be  noted  that  in  our  day  there  are  circumstances 
calculated  to  aggrevate  this  repugnance.  Prominent  among  these  is  the 
difference  in  race.  With  some  small  exceptions,  the  Africans  are  lowest 
in  the  seale  of  races,  while  the  white  Americans  rank  with  the  highest  ; 
and  these  Africaus  are  everywhere  thought  of  as  the  great  slave-race  of 
the  earth.  Wheresoever  they  are  found  away  from  Africa,  they  are 
either  slaves  or  the  children  of  slaves,  and  in  their  own  land  they  enslave 
and  sell  one  another  as  a  prominent  occupation.  So  that  in  this  country 
the  freed  in  an  carries  in  his  face  the  history  of  his  family,  and  the  fact 
of  his  connection  with  a  race  whose  history  for  2,000  years  is  unrelieved 
by  a  single  heroic  passage,  or  even  by  an  average  degree  of  virtue,  ability 
or  attainment  of  any  sort.  Then  add  to  this  the  fact  of  recent  emanci- 
pation, and  that  under  the  voice  ot  a  long  and  bitter  war,  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  negro  ;  and  then  to  all,  add  the  facts  of  reconstruction 
and  the  political  scourging  under  which  many  sections  of  the  South  are 
now  sufferincr;  and  altogether  we  have  almost  everv  conceivable  reason 
to  expect  a  most  aggravated  case  of  social   aversion   on    toe    part  ot  the 

whites  toward  the  colored  races  in  our  Southern  States. 
*********** 

It  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  the 
aversion  which  the  whites  feel  to  intimate  association  with  the  blacks. 
But  as  wa3  intimated  in  the  beginning,  it  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  pre- 
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jndice,  of  pride  or  of  taste.  If  all  these  could  be  overcome,  there  is  a 
moral  reason  which  of  itself  prevents  co-education  everywhere  that  ne- 
groes are  numerous.  They  move  on  a  far  lower  moral  plane  than  the 
whites,  as  a  class.  Without  going  into  particulars,  it  is  enough  to  ?ay 
that  the  average  character  and  habit3  of  these  people  render  it  highly 
proper  in  the  whites  to  refuse  to  associate  their  children  with  them  in 
the  intimate  relations  of  a  school.  It  is  only  in  kindness  to  an  amia- 
ble people,  that  I  refrain  from  giving  revolting  details. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  promiscuous  association  of  moral  as  well  as 
social  grades  of  children,  constitutes  the  most  objectionable  feature  in  the 
public  school  idea,  and  school  boards  are  compelled  to  shape  their  dis- 
tricts, particularly  in  cities,  so  as  to  separate  the  fouler  classes  as  far  as 
practicable  from  the  more  decent :  but  even  under  the  best  arrangements, 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  make  the  public  school  system  anywhere 
acceptable  to  all  the  people  in  any  community.  In  the  late  slave  States 
difficulties  of  this  sort  are  peculiarly  troublesome  because  of  the  influ- 
ence of  slavery  injereating  wide  social  differences,  which  at  best  disincline 
an  influential  part  of  the  Southern  people  to  support  any  general  school 
system.  If  to  this  be  added  well  founded  moral  objections,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  physical  peculiarities,  the  attempt  to  mix  the  races,  which  might 
otherwise  be  considered  vain  and  foolish,  should  be  regarded  as  base  and 
malicious. 

While  it  is  true  that  public  schools  may  possibly  be  made  propagating 
houses  for  advanced  social  and  political  ideas,  it  is  also  true  that  just  so 
far  as  they  are  so  used,  they  are  perverted  and  weakened,  and  mav  readily, 
and,  in  some  cases,  properly  be  destroyed  by  the  operation.  The  object 
of  schools  is  to  instruct  the  children  in  certain  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  all  school  arrangements  should  be  designed  so  as  to  contribute  to  this 
special  result,  and  should  be  flexible  so  that  they  may  be  adjusted  accord- 
ing to  local  circumstances.  It  is  well  known  to  school  authorities  that 
there  are  many  established  doctrines  in  education  which  cannot  be  carried 
out  in  all  places.  Theoretically,  for  example,  all  schools  should  be 
graded,  but  even  where  the  numbers  are  sufficient  for  a  graded  organiza- 
tion, the  previous  habits  of  the  people  may -render  the  scheme  inopera- 
tive. In  most  communities  school  economy  is  greatly  promoted  by  the 
teaching  of  boys  and  girls  together;  but  if  the  local  sentiment  is  so  set 
against  co-education  of  the  sexes  that  they  will  not  allow  their  children 
to  attend  a  school  where  it  is  practised,  it  must  not  be  attempted,  except 
in  a  very  cautious  and  gradual  way.  And  yet  there  are  always  zealots 
clamoring  for  the  enforcement  of  sound  theories  irrespective  of  circum- 
stances. 

No  doubt  we  shall  soon  haVe  a  war  against  the  separation  of  the  sexes 
in  education.  We  already  hear  that  such  separation  is  an  insult  to  the 
feelings  of  the  female  sex,  just  as  we  hear  that  it  is  an  insult  to  the  ne- 
groes to  separate  them  from  the  whites :  the  hobbyists  not  seeing  that 
the  champions  of  the  male  sex  might  reverse  the  statement,  just  as  the 
champions  of  the  white  race  might  do.  The  mere  fact  of  separation  in. 
either  case  means  nothing  but  common  sense  school  economy,  which  em- 
ploys the  most  effective  method  of  educating   the   people  of  both  sexes 
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and  of  both  races  ;  just  as  railroad  contractors  put  Corkonians  and  Far- 
downers  on  different  parts  of  the  work,  because  if  put  together  they 
bruise  each  other,  instead  of  building  the  railroad. 

This  much  the  negroes  justly  claim, — and  that  is  enough, — that  the 
public  schools  provided  for  them  shall  he  equal  in  all  respects  to  those 
provided  for  the  whites.  In  order  that  these  separate  schools  may  be 
maintained  there  must  be  incurred  a  heavy  extra  expense,  which  wili  be 
borne  chiefly  by  the  whites ;  and  as  long  as  the  whites  are  willing  to  do 
this,  it  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  co-education  of  the  race3  is  imprac- 
ticable. 

What,  then,  would  be  the  practical  result,  as  respects  education,  of  the 
so-called  Civil  Rights  Bill,  as  originally  introduced  into  Congress  by  Gen. 
Butler?  Would  it  secure  the  co-education  of  the  races?  Impossible! 
Would  education  be  facilitated  in  any  way  ?  It  would  inevitably  be  de- 
stroyed, as  a  public  affair.  Every  State  in  the  Union  now  has  a  school 
system  for  both  races  supported  at  public  eupense.  How  long  would 
such  a  school  system  be  maintained  in  the  fifteen  ex-slave  States  ?  Just 
as  long  as  would  be  required  to  go  through  the  forms  of  law  to  destroy 
it!  and  no  longer,  except  in  those  wretched  State3  where-the  negroes  and 
their  allies  dominate  over  the  property  therein.  In  those  States  some 
sort  of  system  would  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  negroes,  or  at 
least  money  would  ostensibly  be  raised  for  the  purpose.  As  to  this  be- 
ing the  practical  result,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  men  ac- 
quainted with  the  State  of  the  case  in  these  States.  Everybody  knows 
it,  black  and  white  ;  and,  therefore,  the  blacks  do  not  desire  mixed 
schools,  and  the  real  friends  of  universal  education  do  not  desire  it,  what- 
ever may  be  their  political  theories.  There  are  now  more  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  children,  white  and  black,  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
fifteen  ex -slave  States.  What  would  be  the  consequent  reputation  of  any 
Statesman  who  would  aid  in  passing  a  law,  the  only  practical  effect  of 

■which  would  be  to  turn  these  school-children  out  of  doors  ? 

***■*  #  *  *  # 

Hence,  in  arguing  for  the  policy  advocated  in  this  paper,  it  is  not  done 
in  ignorance  of  the  tendencies  of  the  race  at  large,  or  with  any  vain  ex- 
pectation that  we  can  anchor  here.  Still  less  ia  there  a  disposition  to 
deny  to  the  negro  equality  before  the  law,  or  equal  means  of  improve- 
ments with  the  whites.  Nor  ia  there  a  disposition  to  disparage  the  intel- 
lect of  the  negro,  or  to  discourage  him  in  his  aspirations.  Those  who 
have  chosen  to  trace  back  the  Ethiopian  race  into  the  remote  past,  know 
that  it  too  has  had  its  heroic  age  ;  in  which  it  led  the  civilization  of  the 
world.  And  those  who  have  studied  the  remote  causes  out  of  which 
have  grown  the  diversities  in  the  human  race,  and  the  influences  which 
gradually  depress  or  elevate  any  particular  race  or  class  of  men,  know 
that  there  is  nothing  in  either  the  history  or  the  present  condition  of  the 
African  race  to  preclude  the  idea,  that  in  the  great  future  it  may  possibly 
(thongh  not  probably)  attain  an  equal  rank  in  all  respects  with  the  fore- 
most of  the  other  races. 

But  the  fullest  admission  of  such  facts  and  possibilities  as  these  does 
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not  affect  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  that  at  lea3t  during  the  present 
generation  the  attempt  to  mix  the  white  and  colored  races  in  the  schools 
of  fifteen  States  of  this  Union,  is  not  only  as  impossible  as  to  equalize  so- 
cially the  Brahmins  and  Pariahs  of  Hindoostan,  but,  if  forcibly  preyed, 
would  defeat  the  general  education  of  both  races. 

The  true  policy  in  this  matter  is  to  cultivate  with  the  negroes'  the 
pride  of  race;  to  teach  them  that  no  promation  is  real  which  does  not 
come  from  merit  and  achievements,  and  that  while  the  contention  for 
equality  of  rights  is  ennobling,  every  form  of  social  presumption  is  con- 
temptible and  debasing.  The  history  of  the  Jewish  people  from  the  be- 
ginning until  now  illustrates  the  peculiar  power  of  race-segregation,  and 
also  its  harmlessness.  And  the  peculiarities  ot  the  negro  mind  and  character 
fit  the  race  for  a  special  developmet  of  rare  interest.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  profound  thinkers  may  yet  rebuke  the  vulgar  spirit  of  mise- 
genation  in  all  its  forms,  and  evolve  a  scheme  for  preserving  andimprov- 
icg  the  separate  races  of  man  in  their  purity  \ 


ABOUT  USIXG  WORDS. 


l^ext  to  thoughts,  words  are  mighty.  Indeed,  the  thoughts  would  be 
of  little  use  without  the  words  for  their  expression.  And  it  is  a  very 
common  complaint  of  people,  who  may  or  may  not  wish  to  appear  wiser 
than  they  are,  that  they  have  no  words  in  which  to  express  their  thoughts. 
While  there  is  no  doubt  as  much  natural  difference  in  ability  to  utter 
thoughts  as  in  anything  else,  it  is  true  that  any  one  may  improve  his 
speech  in  various  particulars.  On  this  subject  Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley  has 
some  good  views  sharply  put,  in  the  Sunday -School  T'nnes.     He  says  : 

Your  words  must  be  used  in  a  legitimate  sense.  If  you  cannot  use 
now  but  ten  words  properly,  use  them  till  you  know  eleven.  Children 
when  you  are  teaching  must  know  the  words  you  use.  There  are  110,- 
000  words  in  the  English  language.  Boys  never  talk  big  words,  so  why 
talk  them  to  them  ?  "God  is  love."  This  sentence  is  short  and  compre- 
hensive. Copy  after  it  in  teaching.  There  are  certain  words  that  will 
almost  always  affect  people,  such  as  father,  mother,  home,  love,  kindness, 
etc.  Learn  to  use  these  to  advantage.  These  are  the  words  that  will 
unseal  the  power  of  the  heart.  Many  women  think  they  can't  teach  be- 
cause they  can't  use  big  words.  These  are  just  the  ones  who  ought  to 
teach.  It  13  highly  important  to  be  grammatical  scholars.  Xotice,  if 
you  are  not,  that  it  lessens  your  influence.  Have  variety.  Think  up  a 
few  verbs  and  nouns  that  mean  the  same  thing,  and  scatter  them  along. 
Don't  use  the  same  one.  All  can  improve  the  faculty  of  speech.  I  could 
not  when  a  boy  talk  except  when  I  was  mad.  I  have  made  it  a  study  to 
improre  my  vocabulary.     Choate,  said  Pinkney,  made  his  wonderful  vo- 
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cabulary  by  reading  the  Bible,  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  with  the  dic- 
tionary. John  Wesley  left  a  Shakespeare  with  notes.  Read  Shakespeare 
by  all  means.  If  you  don't  like  that,  read  the  Bible,  that  has  all  the 
good  words  in  it.  Be  careful  of  your  pronunciation.  If  you  want  to 
talk  well  in  your  class,  talk  well  in  private.  If  you  want  to  drive  a  dog 
off  your  premises,  don't  pay  "git  out,"  but  "get  out."  Get  your  hearts 
warm  and  your  words  will  come  tripping  along. 


BEESSE®  ARE  THE  TEACHERS, 


So  Dr.  E.  O.  Haven  thinks.  Why  he  so  thinks  may  be  discovered,  in 
part  at  least,  from  the  following  extract  from  an  address  by  him  at  Chau- 
tauqua, published  in  the  Times  : 

But  the  teacher  does  not  work  without  remuneration.  A  part  of  the 
compensation  is  social  enjoyment.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  associated  with 
other  pupils  of  like  taste  and  disposition.  A  part  of  the  compensation  i± 
the  joy  of  being  loved  and  honored  by  the  pupils.  "It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,"  he  has  taught  us  who  gave  himself  for  us.  A 
part  of  the  compensation  is  our  own  mental  and  moral  improvement. 
[Nothing  so  sharpens  the  mental  faculties  as  to  teach  well.  He  that 
teaches  shall  himself  be  taught.  The  most  learned  people  in  the  world 
are  teachers.  Teachers  of  lawyers  write  treatises  on  law.  Teachers  of 
physicians  write  the  authoritative  works  on  medicine.  Teachers  of 
preachers  are  the  authors  of  the  standard  theological  works.  Teaching 
sharpens  the  intellect  and  develops  the  heart  !  Blessed  are  the  teachers  ! 
In  some  countries  all  the  able-bodied  young  men  have  to  serve  a  few 
years  in  the  army,  and  though  it  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  hardship,  it 
trains  them  to  habits  of  order  and  decorum.  A  returned  soldier,  if  tem- 
perate and  moral,  is  an  improved  man.  But  the  young  women  are  de- 
prived of  this  profitable  discipline.  How  much  more  efficient  to  develop 
and  improve  the  mind  and  heart  would  it  be  for  all  young  men  and  wo- 
men to  spend  some  years  in  teaching  !  There  was  never  yet  a  faithful 
Sonday-school  teacher  who  was  not  amply  repaid  for  all  his  labors  in  his 
own  mental  and  moral  improvement.  Kow  all  these  motives  are  good, 
but  they  are  not  the  highest  and  best.  It  alone  they  are  evil  ;  if  subor- 
dinate to  the  highest  and  best,  they  are  noble.  The  one  true  controlling 
purpose  should  be  to  lead  the  pupils  to  Christ,  and  then  to  help  them 
along  life's  journey  with  Christ. 

Confucius  was  a  teacher.  Socrates  was  a  teacher.  Every  minister  of 
the  gospel  is  a  teacher.  Jesus  Christ  has  been  properly  styled  "  The 
Great  Teacher."  As  he  is  onr  exemplar,  every  one  should  aspire  to  be  a 
teacher.  Inasmuch  as  Sunday-school  teaching  is  done  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  preparation  for  it  can  be  secured  in  what  may  be  called  leisure 
momenta — moments  devoted  to  self-culture,  devoted  to  one's  highest  wel- 
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fare  in  the  week — the  teacher  desires  no  compensation  in  money,  but  he 
seeks  his  reward  primarily  in  that  luxury  of  promoting  the  salvation  of 
souls — which  he  enjoys  in  common  with  Christ  himself — and  also  in  the 
social  enjoyment,  and  in  the  healthful  stimulus  to  his  own  soul  which 
this  noble  occupation  is  sure  to  turnish.  Are  you  a  Sunday-school  teacher? 
Reflect  upon  the  grandeur  of  your  work.  To  appreciate  it  La  the  first 
great  requisite  for  success,  and  it  will  lead  you  to  the  other  necessary 
preparation.  No  Sunday-school  teacher  should  yield  to  the  temptation 
to  suppose  his  or  her  life  is  vain.  There  are  scarcely  any  Sunday-school 
teachers  in  the  ranks  of  criminals  in  our  State  prisons.  By  a  law  of  affin- 
ity men  and  women  will  not  long  continue  in  Sunday-school  unless  their 
tastes  are  refined  and  their  intentions  noble. 


TEACHERS  AAD  TEACHING. 


If  public  schools  are  not  fo  be  religious,  their  teachers  should  be.  To 
teach  well  is  to  exercise  power  ;  and  there  is  no  heart  so  filled  with  power 
as  the  one  that  is  truly  dedicated  to  its  Creator.  Religion  in  to  teach  men 
to  live  honorably,  nobly  and  wisely;  and  happy  are  those  scholars  who 
have  a  religious  teacher.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  world  will 
distinguish  between  the  inward  possession  and  the  outward  expression  ; 
this  latter  is  called  sectarianism,  and  is  justly  shut  out  from  schools  up- 
held by  taxes  laid  on  all  kinds  of  people ;  but  no  one  objects  to  a  teacher 
who  lives  a  holy  life,  and  whose  heart  breathes  the  continual  desire  that 
his  pupils  may  attain  that  happiness  also. 

It  is  a  popular  delusion  in  the  United  States  that  our  system  of  public 
schools  prepares  the  children  for  all  the  various  relations  of  life.  If  the 
thoughtful  parent  eo-operates  with  a  wise  and  skilful  teacher,  there  may 
be  something  effected.  In  truth,  however,  we  have  only  reached  the 
position  of  "  general  intelligence  among  the  masses" — each  one  gets  the 
same  amount  of  general  intelligence.  So  many  pages  in  somebody's  arith- 
metic, so  many  in  grammar,  and  the  boy  has  become  a  man.  Really, 
however,  there  is  a  crying  need  of  something  special,  for  each  one  has 
special  gifs — each  one  is  an  individual.  Somewhere,  in  the  course  of  his 
study,  the  pupil  needs  to  be  addressed  as  though  only  he  existed.  Some- 
where rigid  classification  must  give  way — that  is  to  make  the  system 
complete. 

Oral  teaching  requires  the  object  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils  so 
as  to  give  an  occasion  for  thought.  This  object  calls  into  existence  the 
active  powers — and  hence  accurate  ideas  are  formed.  There  have  been 
many  objections  made  to  oral  teaching,  but  they  all  sum  up  in  this,  that 
the  teacher  does  all  the  work  for  the  pupil.  This  only  lies  against  in- 
correct oral  teaching,  for  correct  oral  teaching  does  nothing  whatever  for 
the  pupil  that  he  can  do  tor  himself.  It  simply  briDgs  objects  and 
subjects  of   study  into  the  presence    of  the    pupil,    and    directs    his 
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mind  to  them,  and  directs  also  the  study  of  these  objects  and  subjects. 
The  objection  to  verbal  6tudy  is  that  it  is  an  exercise  almost  wholly  of  a 
verbal  memory.  The  results  look  well  ;  it  is  easy  to  do  ;  but  he  is  a 
teacher  of  small  experience  who  has  not  seen  the  knowledge  that  lie  sup- 
posed to  be  as  firmly  fixed  as  the  hills,  disappear  like  a  cloud  in  a  sum- 
mer sky.  Words  cannot  give  the  mind  the  ideas  that  can  only  be  derived 
by  observation. 

Teachers  should,  therefore,  adapt  their  teaching  to  the  wants  of  the 
mind  until  it  can  goon  and  acquire  accurate  knowledge  of  itself. — N.  Y. 
School  Journal. 


EVERETT  AZVO  CHOATE— HOW  THEY  PREPARED  A\D  PIB 

LISUED  THEIR    PUBLIC  ADDRESSES. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal,  who  had  a  conversation  with 
the  late  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  while  on  a  journey  from 
Cleveland  to  Buffalo,  says: 

"He  gave  me  an  interesting  page  from  his  history  connected  with  his 
addresses.  He  said  that  from  the  earliest  start  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  commit  to  memory  his  speeches.  In  writing  an  address,  he  wrote  a 
page,  and  then  committed  it.  If  he  was  about  to  visit  a  place  where 
there  was  the  least  probability  of  his  making  an  address,  or  of  speaking, 
he  would  search  for  some  historic  event  or  matter  of  local  interest,  write, 
and  commit.  If  he  was  called  to  speak  unawares,  he  put  his  thoughts 
down  immediately  after  his  return  home,  and  wrote  out  such  a  sketch  as 
he  would  have  delivered.  When  he  was  settled  in  Brattle  Street  Church, 
Boston,  he  was  a  mere  stripling.  He  resolved  to  read  nothing  but  to 
prepare  his  sermons  with  great  care  and  commit  them.  Some  of  the 
elder  members  of  the  flock  were  made  nervous  by  his  termidity.  Seeing 
a  mere  lad  stand  up  in  the  pulpit  without  a  scrap  of  paper  before  him", 
filled  them  with  alarm  lest  he  should  break  down,  and  thus  destroy  all 
their  enjoyment.  Mr.  Everett  was  requested  to  take  notes  with  him  into 
the  pulpit.  Wishing  to  accommodate  his  friends,  and  resolute  in  his 
purpose  not  to  read  his  sermons,  he  compromised  the  matter.  He  took 
into  the  puipil  a  sermon  he  was  not  preaching,  and,  occasionally  turned 
over  the  leaves,  quieted  the  nerves  of  his  anxious  friends.  Under  tins 
constant  and  severe  discipline  his  memory  became  as  tenacious,  as  supple 
and  obedient  as  the  fingers  of  a  well-trained  organist.  The  reading  0f  a 
lecture  or  sermon  twice,  enabled  him  to  commit  it  perfectly.  He  regarded 
the  time  when  he  gave  his  celebrated  Phi  Beta  oration  in  presence  of 
Lafayette  as  that  when  he  stood  on  the  summit  of  success  as  an  orator. 

"The  strength  ot  Mr.  Choate's  memory  was  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble things  about  that  man.  He  not  only  read  everything,  but  he  remem- 
bered everything  he  read-  He  knew  where  the  book  was  in  which  de- 
sired information  could  be  found,  the  very  page,  and  the  precise  location 
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of  the  book  in  the  library  where  it  happened  to  be.  While  trying  the 
celebrated  sewing  machine  case  before  Judge  Woodbury,  I  heard  him 
request  a  friend  to  go  to  the  Anthenceum  and  get  him  a  volume  of  a  set 
published  by  Chambers.  The  article  he  wanted  was  on  the  manufacture 
of  silk.  He  described  the  set,  the  room  in  which  it  was  kept,  and  the 
very  spot  in  the  library  where  it  could  be  found.  He  wrote  down  nearly 
everything  in  a  case  he  could.  The  act  of  writing  fastened  the  thing  in 
his  memory,  and  it  was  ready  for  instant  use.  In  the  trial  of  a  cause  he 
kept  two  sets  of  notes — one  the  testimony,  the  other  a  digest  and  the 
argument.  He  was  ready  to  argue  a  case  the  moment  the  testimony 
closed.  His  memory  enabled  him  to  talk  on  any  subject  introduced. 
He  was  at  home  on  the  black-letter  law,  knew  familiarly  the  intricate 
English  law  ot  entail,  and  could  discuss  the  laws  of  any  nation  as  intel- 
ligibly as  he  could  a  common  act  of  assault  and  battery.  I  walked  with 
him  from  the  court  house  on  the  Saturday  previous  to  the  delivery  of  his 
celebrated  eulogy  on  Webster  before  Dartmouth  College.  He  had  been 
before  the  United  States  Court  conducting  as  intricate  trial,  the  heat  like 
that  of  a  tropical  climate.  He  went  into  a  barber's  shop  under  the 
Bloomfield  House,  for  he  said,  k  I  must  be  shampooned  daily,  or  I  should 
die.'  The  eulogy  on  Webster,  I  think,  wa3  to  be  delivered  on  Tuesday. 
This  wis  Saturday,  and  the  intervening  Monday  was  to  be  consumed  on 
the  journey  to  Hanover.  I  said  to  him,  'Of  course,  your  eulogy  on  Web- 
ster is  completed.'     He  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  laying  his 

hand  on  my  shoulder,  he  said  :   Mr.  ,  as  I  live,  nut   a   word  of  that 

eulogy  is  written.'  Yet  it  was  delivered  as  announced — delivered  with- 
out note3,  fully  written  out  and  committed  in  the  writing.  I  knew  one 
instance  in  which  he  completed  his  lecture  at  the  office  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  train  started  that  was  to  carry  him  to  his  appointment,  lie  left 
the  manuscript  on  his  desk,  and  gave  the  lecture,  he  said,  as  war  verbatim 
as  he  desired  to,  and  that  without  a  scrap  before  him.  He  was  very 
careful  ot  the  wordings  of  his  motions  before  the  higher  courts.  His 
phraseology  was  always  peculiar.  Having  written  his  motion  on  a  scrap 
of  paper,  he  usually  crumbled  it  in  his  hand  and  threw  it  on  the  Soor  as 
hp  rose  to  address  the  bench.  I  have  frequently  picked  up  these  jottings, 
and  some  ©f  them  I  have  to  this  day." 


HIXTS  TO  TEACHERS. 


I  believe  that  the  most  of  the  failures  in  the  government  of  schools, 
come  from  ignorance  of  the  pure,  and  what  the  Savior  calls  the  heavenly 
character  of  little  children,  and  from  a  secret  unbelief  in  the  words  of 
Jesus  Chr:3t  in  regard  to  them, — "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

The  habit  of  not  confining  himself  to  one  or  two  departments,  but  of 
occasionally  giving  instruction  in  branches  most  remote  from  each  other, 
is  a  habit  of  vital  importance  to  the  mental  welfare  of  the  head  of  a  great 
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school.  It  not  only  secures  him  from  the  danger  of  considering  one  de- 
partment more  than  any  other  or  than  all  the  rest,  but  from  the  weari- 
ness and  from  the  cramping  and  dwarfing  effect  upon  the  mind,  incident 
to  confinement  and  to  one  subject.  A  man  obliged  to  give,  every  day, 
,  for  or  five  lessons  of  one  hour  each,  will  be  tired  to  exhaustion  if  they 
are  all  upon  one  subject  ;  while  he  will  be  comparatively  fresh  at  the  end 
if  he  has  given  instruction  upon  three  or  four  different  subjecU.  Varie- 
ty of  action  is  as  important  to  cheerfulness,  and  to  the  health  and  elasti- 
city of  the  mind,  as  variety  of  food  is  to  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
body. 

It  is  an  almost  fatal  mistake  to  keep  a  boy  at  nearly  one  study  all  the 
time  for  months  together,  and  hardly  less  dangerous  is  it  for  the  teacher 
himself. 

A  great  and  blessed  discovery  was  it  for  workmg  boys  in  England,  and 
not  less  blessed  for  working  men  everywhere,  that  a  class  taken  from 
their  workshops,  and  set  to  learning  in  school  for  some  hours  each  day, 
will,  in  a  week,  accomplish  more  work  than  if  they  spent  the  whole  of 
each  day  in  the  workshop. 

The  recent  experience  of  some  of  the  gymnasia  in  Germany,  that  boy 
taught  but  four  hours  a  day  make  more  progress  than  others  taught  io 
six  hours,  is  to  the  same  effect. — Geo.  B.  Emerson. 


TEACHERS'  STUDIES. 


An  academical  teacher  cannot  worthily  discharge  his  educational  func- 
tions unless  he  has  some  leisure  for  private  study,  and  is  enabled  to  keep 
himself  on  a  level  with  the  advancing  thoughts  of  the  age.  If  he  is  merely 
retailing  the  little  stock  which  he  gathered  himself  as  a  student,  his  intel- 
lectual poverty  will  reiippear  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

Niebuhr  used  to  call  his  pupils  his  wings  ;  they  would  have  been  leaden 
wings  if  he  had  been  required  to  drudge  with  them  like  a  teacher  of  a 
common  school.  Xor  would  ^Newton  have  been  what  he  was  to  England 
and  the  world,  it,  as  a  Professor  at  Cambridge,  he  had  been  compelled  to 
give  four  recitations  a  day,  and  to  eke  out  his  income  by  traveling  about 
to  deliver  public  lectures  besides.  I  do  not  claim  for  the  ministers  ot 
learning  and  science  great  incomes;  they,  above  all  men,  ought  to  culti- 
vate simplicity  of  life  ;  but  the  highest  interests  of  civilization  require 
that  such  of  them  as  have  shown  superiority  and  devotion  to  their  call- 
ing should  be  released  from  incessant  and  engrossing  toil  for  daily  bread. 
If  it  were  only  as  the  indispensable  precursors  of  practical  science,  which 
cennot  advance  without  the  guidance  of  previous  investigations,  unremu- 
nerative  to  the  investigators,  such  professors  would  repay  reasonable 
liberality  many  fold.  The  prospect  ot  a  higher  claim  is  also  requisite  as 
a  stimulant  to  the  ordinary  teachers,  whose  calling  must  be  otherwise 
somewhat  hopeless,  and  being  hopeless  will  be  apt  to  be  somewhat  life- 
less.— Goldw  in  S7nith. 
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PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 


Both  in  this  country  and  in  England  the  question  of  preparatory 
schools  is  beginning  to  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention,  owing  to  the  in- 
creasing number  of  ill-prepared  pupils  who  every  year  present  themselves 
for  admission.  In  England  there  is  a  connection  between  the  universi- 
ties and  the  great  public  schools,  such  as  Harrow,  Eton  and  Rugby,  to 
which  we  have  nothing  exactly  corresponding  in  this  country.  .But  in 
that  country,  as  in  this,  the  want  of  adequate  certainty  as  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  boys  is  a  crying  evil.  The  origin  of  the  trouble  is  different  in  the 
two  countries.  On  the  other  side  of  the  water,  the  traditions  of  the  great 
schools  and  the  absence  of  inspection  of  them  by  the  universities  have  had 
a  tendency  to  send  a  number  of  boys  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  every 
year  who  are  good  cricketers  at  the  bat  or  in  the  field,  run  well,  swim 
well,  and  row  well,  but  are  not  well  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin. 
Greek  and  mathematics.  In  this  country,  owing  to  there  being  no  su- 
pervision of  the  "  secondary"  schools  by  the  universities,  and  owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  system  of  public  schools  like  that  in  England,  the 
country  has  filled  itself  with  an  infinitude  of  schools  calling  themselves 
preparatory,  all  claiming  to  do  pretty  much  the  same  things,  some  ac- 
tually doing  it  well  and  some  very  ill,  but  affording  to  those  most  inter- 
ested in  education  no  means  of  knowing  which  are  good  and  which  are 
bad.  The  remedy  adopted  in  England  is. very  simple.  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge have,  by  joint  action,  instituted  a  system  of  school  examinations. 
the  object  of  which  is  to  test  the  instruction  furnished  in  the  preparing 
schools,  and  which  is  to  be  extended  to  those  which  are  not  public.  The 
universities  offer  to  any  school  which  sends  pupils  for  examination  to 
give  those  who  are  successful  a  certificate  or  diploma,  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  equivalent  of  passing  the  first  university  examination. 
This  certificate,  besides  being  of  advantage  to  the  student,  is  also  a  direct 
inducement  to  the  schools  to  greater  thoroughness  in  preparation.  Uu- 
der  the  new  system,  there  will  be  no  sort  ot  duubt  as  to  which  schools 
succeed  most  thoroughly.in  their  work  ;  and,  indeed,  the  best  possible 
proof  we  could  have  of  this  is  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  first 
examination  in  the  Times,  showing  the  relative  standing  of  the  schools. 
It  has  caused  such  a  sensitive  feeling  among  the  less  successful  that  sev- 
eral of  them  have  felt  obliged  to  publish  letters  explanitory  ot  their  low 
standing.  Xow,  if  this  system  recommends  itself  in  England,  it  will  be 
found  ten  times  more  useful  here.  Let  Harvard  and  Yale,  or  any  num- 
ber of  the  older  colleges  which  have  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  scheme 
of  education,  institute  a  similar  system.  Let  them  announce  that  they 
will  give  diplomas  or  certificates  in  the  .-ame  way.  The  diplomas  wou.d 
be  the  best  proof  of  the  character  of  a  secondary  schools.  Schools  which 
generally  secured  them  would  rise  in  consideration,  and  those  that  gen- 
erally failed  to  get  them  would  fall.  Of  course,  it  will  be  objected  to 
this  plan  that  the  colleges  could  not  examine  together,  because  they  all 
have  different  standards.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  examination 
should  be  for  admission.  It  might  be  solely  for  the  determination  vl'  the 
relative  merits  of  schools,   and  for  this  purpose  a  special  examination 
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might  be  devised.  Even  now,  with  schools  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  principal  colleges,  the  practical  test  of  admission  is  rigidly 
applied.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  about  Boston,  for  instance,  which  of 
the  local  schools  succeed  in  entering  their  bojs  and  which  do  not,  and 
the  reputation  of  those  schools  is  in  the  exact  ratio  of  their  success.  With 
regard  to  schools  at  a  distance,  however,  little  or  nothing  is  known  and 
we  do  not  see  how,  until  some  such  supervision  is  undertaken,  it  can  be; 
or  why,  under  present  circumstances,  the  gentleman  who  treats  educa- 
tion as  a  branch  of  trade,  and  invites  the  public  to  "  walk  up  and  see  for 
themselves  whether  his  school  is  or  is  not  all  that  it  ought  to  be,  is  not 
wise  in  his  generation. —  The  Nation. 


THE  POWER  OF  ATTENTION, 


In  proportion  to  a  man's  power  of  attention  will  be  the  success  with 
which  his  labor  is  rewarded.  All  commencement  is  difficult,  and  this  is 
more  especially  true  of  intellectual  effort.  When  we  turn  for  the  first 
time  our  vi^w  upon  any  given  object,  a  hundred  other  things  still  retain 
possession  of  our  thoughts',  Our  imagination  and  our  memory,  to  which 
we  must  resort  for  materials  with  which  to  illustrate  and  enliven  our 
new  study,  accord  us  their  aid  unwillingly,  indeed  only  by  compulsion. 
But  if  we  are  vigorous  enough  to  pursue  our  course  in  spite  of  obstacles, 
every  step  as  we  advance  will  be  found  easier,  the  mind  becomes  more 
animated  and  energetic,  the  distractions  gradually  diminish,  the  attention 
is  more  exclusively  concentrated  upon  its  object,  the  kindred  ideas  flow 
with  greater  freedom  and  abundance,  and  atford  an  easier  selection  of 
what  is  suitable  for  illustration. 

And  so  the  difference  between  an  ordinary  mind  and  the  mind  of  New- 
toii  consists  principally  in  this,  that  the  one  is  capable  of  a  more  continu- 
ous attention  than  the  other — that  a  Newton  is  able,  without  fatigue,  to 
connect  inference  with  inference  in  one  long  series  towards  a  determinate 
end  ;  while  the  man  of  inferior  capacity  is  soon  obliged  to  break  or  let 
fall  the  thread  which  he  has  begun  to  spin.  This  is,  in  fact,  what  Sir 
Isaac,  with  equal  modesty  and  shrewdness,  himself  admitted.  To  one 
who  complimented  him  on  his  genius,  he  replied  that  if  he  had  made  any 
discoveries  it  was  owing  more  to  patient  attention  than  to  any  other 
talent.  Like  Newton,  Descartes  also  arrogated  nothing  to  the  force  of 
his  intellect;  what  he  had  a-complished  more  than  other  men.  he  attri- 
buted to  the  superiority  of  his  method.  Nay,  genius  itself  has  been  ana- 
lyzed by  the  shrewdest  observers  into  a  higher  capacity  of  attention. 
''Genius,"  says  Helvetius,  "is  nothing  but  a  continued  attention/' 
"  Genius/'  says  Buffon,  "is  only  a  protracted  patience."  "  In  the  exact 
sciences,  at  least,"  says  Cuvier,""  it  is  the  patience  of  a  sound  intellect, 
wh«n  inrincible,  which  truly  constitutes  genius."  And  Chesterfield  has 
also  observed  that  "  the  power  of  applying  an  attention,  steady  and  nn- 
dissipated,  to  a  single  object,  is  the  sure  mark  of  a  superior  genius." — 
Sir    William  Hamilton. 
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SOME  qiEEU  DEFIMTIOXS. 


Few  persons  are  aware  how  much  knowledge  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
give  the  etymology  and  definition  of  a  word.  It  is  easy  to  define  words 
ascertain  persons  satirized  by  Pascal  have  defined  light:  "  A  luminary 
movement  of  luminous  bodies  ;"  or  as  a  western  judge  once  defined  mur- 
der to  a  jury  :  "  Murder,  gentlemen,  is  when  a  man  is  murderously  killed. 
It  is  the  murdering  that  constitutes  murder  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
Murder,  in  short,  is  murder."  We  have  all  smiled  at  Johnson's  defini- 
tion of  net-work  \  "' Net  work — anything  reticulated  or  decussed  at  equal 
distance,  with  interstices  between  the  intersections."  Many  of  the  defi- 
nitions in  our  dictionaries  remind  one  of  Bardolph's  attempt  to  annalyze 
the  term  accommodation :  "Accommodation — that  is,  when  a  man  is,  as 
they  say  accommodated,  which  is  an  excellent  thing."  Brimstone,  for 
example,  the  lexicographer  defines  by  telling  us  that  it  is  sulphur:  and 
then  rewards  us  for  the  trouble  we  have  had  in  turning  to  sulphur,  by 
telling  us  that  it  is  brimstone.  The  eccentric  Davy  Crockett,  whose  ex- 
terior roughness  veiled  a  deal  of  mother  wit,  happily  characterized  this 
whole  tribe  of  lexicographers  by  a  remark  he  once  made  to  a  western 
member  of  Congress.  When  the  latter,  in  a  speech  on  a  bill  for  increas- 
ing the  number  of  hospitals,  weaned  his  hearers  by  incessant  repetition — 
"  Sit  down,"  whispered  Crockett,  "  you  are  coming  out  of  the  same  hole 
you  went  in  at."  It  is  said  that  the  forty  members  of  the  French  Acade- 
my once  undertook  to  define  the  word  crab,  and  hit  upon  this,  which  they 
deem  quite  satisfactory :  "  Crab — a  small  red  fish,  which  walks  back- 
ward." "'Perfect,  gentleman," said  Cuvier,  when  interrogated  touching 
the  correctness  of  the  definition  ;  ''perfect — only  I  will  make  one  small 
observation  in  natural  history.  The  crab  is  not  a  fish,  it  is  not  red,  and 
it  does  dot  walk  backward.  With  these  exceptions,  your  definition  is 
admirable." —  Western  Monthly. 


A  WOXDERFITE  PRIZE  ESSAY. 


Prize  essays  are  so  common,  that  they  excite  little  interest  now-a-davs. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  medical  essays:  but  one  has  le'jently  be  *n 
written  which  deserves  mention,  at  least.  It  seems  that  some  time  ago, 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  offered  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the 
best  dissertation  on  ventilating  sick-rooms  at  the  least  difficulty,  and  at 
the  moment  needed.  Whereupon  somebody  writes  as  follows  :  "Pull 
down  the  Tipper  window  sash,  and  leave  the  fire-place  open.''  This  is  all 
there  is  of  it.  We  query  whether  there  has  ever  been  a  medical  essay 
written,  which  was  more  pointed  and  practicable.  If  this  paper  does 
not  win  the  fifty  dollars,  we  propose  to  raise  that  sum  from  pri- 
vate sources,  and  pay  it  over  to  the  author.  Sometimes  it  does  a  great 
deal  of  good  to  tell  people,  in  plain  English,  what  they  already  know  go 
thoroughly  that  they  hardly  know  it  at  all. — Herald  of  Health. 
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A  GOOD  SCHOOLMASTER. 


The  following  admirable  statement  is  taken  from  a  speech  to  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  Guizot,  the  eminent  statesman  and  phi- 
losopher : 

"  What  a  well  assorted  union  of  qualities  it  required  to  constitute  a 
good  schoolmaster !  A  good  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  a  man  who  knows 
much  more  than  he  is  called  upon  to  teach,  that  he  may  teach  with  in- 
telligence and  taste  ;  who  has  a  noble  and  elevated  mind,  that  he  may 
preserve  that  dignity  of  mind  and  deportment,  without  which  he  will 
never  obtain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  families  ;  who  possesses  a  rare 
mixture  of  gentleness  aud  firmness  ;  a  man  not  ignorant  of  hi3  rights,  but 
thinking  much  more  of  his  rights  ;  showing  to  all  a  good  example,  and 
serving  to  all  as  a  counsellor;  not  given  to  change  his  condition,  but 
satisfied  with  his  situation  because  it  gives  him  the  power  to  do  good,  and 
who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  live  and  die  in  the  service  of  primary  in- 
struction, which,  to  him,  is  the  service  of  God  and  hi3  fellow-creatures." 


EDUCATIONAL.   ITEJIS. 


A  member  of  the  junior  class  at  Dartmouth  College  is  a  clergyman 
fifty  years  old  and  married. 

The  world,  fifty  years  hence,  will  be  very  much  what  its  teachers  in- 
tend, by  God's  blessing,  to  make  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  expenses  of  a  student  at  the  Oxford  (England)  Uni- 
versities need  not  exceed  £50  per  year. 

At  Wooster  College,  Ohio,  the  feminine  students,  it  is  said,  equal  the 
masculine  one*  in  mathematics  as  well  a3  in  languages. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has  failed  of  being  elected  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glosgow,  having  received  500  votes  against  TOO  that  were  cast 
for  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  was  elected. 

The  Russian  Government  has  resolved  to  introduce  the  system  of  com- 
pulsory elementary  education,  and  it  is  thought  the  schools  will  be  open- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  system  this  month. 

Oxford  University,  England,  has  a  landed  estate  of  192,447  ac:es;  and 
Cambridge  127,271.  The  lands  are  scattered  all  over  England  and  Wales, 
and  yield  less  than  one  pound  sterling  an  acre. 

The  well-known  Scotch  publisher,  John  Blackie,died  lately  in  Giass- 
gcw,  aged  ninety-two  years.  He  was  originally  a  weaver  by  trade,  but 
when  still  young  went  into  a  bookstore,  and  finally  became  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  publishers  of  Great  Britain. 
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In  a  competition  of  church  choirs  at  the  Liverpool  Festival,  England, 
the  first  prize  was  won  by  the  singers  from  the  chapel  from,  a  blind  school, 
and  a  generous  listener  doubled  the  amount  of  the  prize,  which  was  £10. 

The  compulsory  school  law  of  New  Hampshire,  which  went  into  oper- 
ation in  1S71,  shows  the  following  results  :  In  1S71  the  children  between 
four  and  fourteen  years  of  age  who  did  not  attend  school  was  5,602  ;  in 
1S72  the  number  was  3,650  ;  and  in  1S73  it  was  2.503.  These  figures 
seem  to  indicate  results  satisfactory  in  a  4iigh  degree. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  and  report  concerning  the  working 
of  the  "marked  system"  in  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  High  School  report  unfa- 
vorably. They  say  that  the  physical  and  mental  results  of  the  competi- 
tive system  of  study  are  often  deplorable.  The  excitement,  auxiety  and 
jealous  rivalry  engendered  by  it  have  an  extremely  evil  effect  upon  the 
immature  miud  of  the  scholars.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  feminine 
scholars,  and  the  committee  make  the  inference  that  the  present  method 
of  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  delecerious  to  the  (physical,  at  least) 
weaker  porfious  of  juvenile  humanity.  The  committee  are  unanimous 
in  thinking  that  "the  true  escape  out  of  our  present  difficulties  would  be 
to  educate  boys  and  girls  apart."  They  insist,  however,  that  the  present 
system  might  be  modified,  in  respect  to  the  "  marking"  feature,  so  as  to 
very  nearly  answer  all  purposes.  To  this  end  they  recommend  the  aboli- 
tion of  marks  for  recitations,  and  that  the  scholar's  fitness  for  graduation 
or  promotion  be  dependent  not  merely  upon  success  in  reciting  but  also 
upon  his  or  her  evident  industry  and  fidelity  in  learning  or  attempting 
to  learn. 


EDITORIAL. 

:o: 

THE  EDUCATION  WE  NEED. 

We  once  heard  a  distinguished  and  able  divine  remark  that  latitude 
and  longitude  made  morals.  We  asked  for  an  explanation.  He  said, 
what  was  deemed  immoral  by  religious  teachers  in  one  part  of  the 
world  was  regarded  with  no  disfavor  in  another  part.  He  instanced, 
that  if  a  candidate  for  admission  in  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  Eng- 
land were  a  chewer  of  tobacco  he  would  not  be  received,  although  he 
might  take  daily  his  wine,  or  his  ale.  In  North  Carolina,  however, 
the  same  candidate,  if  applying  for  admission  into  the  Conference  of 
tho  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  would  not  be  received  if  he  drank 
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wine  as  a  beverage,  although  he  might  use  tobacco  ad  nauseam,  be- 
fouling  his  mouth,  the  floors  of  pulpits,  and  fire-places. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  we  need  in  the  South  an  education  some 
what  different  from  that  which  prevails  in  England  or  on  the  Conti- 
nent. It  seems  to  us  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  institutions  under 
which  we  live — institutions  that  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  of 
trans-Atlantic  nations,  that  we  need  an  education  specially  adapted  to 
our  necessities  and  changed  conditions. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  that  this  difference  in  educational  pro- 
cesses should  apply  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  to  those  bran- 
ches of  human  learning  everywhere  and  are,  therefore,  peculiar  to  none, 
What  we  mean  is,  that  our  Government  being  different  from  other 
Governments — the  jjeqple  here  being  the  source  of  power,  and  the  safe- 
ty of  the  Government  being  dependent  upon  the  intelligence  and  vir- 
tue of  the  people,  that  we  need  an  education  that  will  qualify  the  rul- 
ers— the  people — for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities which  necessarily  attach  to  them. 

We  may  always  learn  something  of  use  to  us  in  the  histories  of  those 
great  nations  who  have  preceded  us,  and  whose  memories  are  preserved 
in  the  immortal  works  that  survive  them,  and  in  the  great  events  that 
distinguished  their  careers.  How  did  the  great  peoples  of  antiquity 
educate  their  youth  ?  Did  the  Greek  or  Roman  learn  precisely  what 
was  taught  the  Hebrew  boy  !  We  know  from  classic  writers,  as  well 
as  from  Curtius  and  Mommsen,  that  each  nation  was  trained  in  some 
distinguishing  line  of  studies  and  duties.  The  Spartan  was  to  be  a 
soldier.  He  was  accordingly  trained  in  atheletic  sports  which  would 
develop  the  physical  man  and  give  him  endurance  and  sfrength.  The 
Roman  youth — the  sons  of  patricians  and  leaders — the  "upper  ten" 
were  to  seek  distinction  in  the  arena  of  debate — in  the  Forum  of 
the  nation.  Hence,  they  sedulously  studied  oratory  and  rhetoric  : 
striving  under  the  best  tutilage  to  write  the  noblest  orations,  and, 
when  written,  to  deliver  them  with  the  most  consummate  art  and 
the  most  irresistable  effect.  The  parents,  themselves  highly  educated, 
essayed  unremittingly  to  train  their  sons  in  the  use  of  the  most  fault- 
less Latin,  having  a  constant  aim  at  purity,  elegance,  precision  and 
force.  Thus  were  the  Gracchi  educated,  according  to  Tully ;  and  thus 
was  Curio,  according  to  the  same  authority,  qualified  to  take  a  high 
rank  as  an  orator,  although  neither  read  in  poetry  nor  books  of  elo- 
quence, his  education  having  been  acquired   chiefly  in   the  family, 
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where  be  was  required  to  use  habitually  the  choicest  language,  at  once 
correct  and  polished. 

The  literary  student  will  recall  two  instances  of  successful  discipline 
among  English  orators  and  authors.  Charles  James  Fox  was  confes- 
sedly the  greatest  debater  who  has  adorned  the  annals  of  British  elo- 
quence. He  was  the  readiest  man  ever  in  the  British  Parliament — a 
master  of  striking  phrases,  clear,  crisp  diction,  apt  and  spontaneous  il- 
lustration, with  great  quickness  of  apprehension,  ease  and  facility  of 
expression,  lucidity  of  thought,  and  an  eloquence  that  was  ever  fresh, 
natural  and  impressive.  He  was  from  his  early  youth  trained  by  his 
illustrious  father — himself  an  orator — to  recite  and  declaim, 
and  to  familiarize  himself  with  efforts  of  extemporaneous  ad- 
dress. Dr.  Sam  Johnson  evidently  talked  better  than  he  wrote.  His 
spoken  English  as  recorded  by  the  incomparable  Boswell,  is  far  pref- 
erable to  his  stilted,  grandiose  rhetoric  which  he  so  much  delighted  in 
when  using  the  pen.  He  was  once  asked  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he 
conversed  so  admirably  using  such  striking,  and,  invariably  correct 
English.  He  said  that  when  yet  a  boy,  he  thought  to  himself,  what 
"will  I  have  to  do  most  frequently  in  life  ?"  The  answer  was — talk — 
so  I  concluded  that  I  would  diligently  strive  to  do  well  that  which  I 
must  do  so  often.  Henceforth  I  always  spoke  with  care,  until  to  speak 
correctly  and  easily  became  natural.  We  are  not  attempting  to  give 
his  language,  but  the  pith  of  his  reply. 

To  return  from  this  slight  digression.  The  Twelve  Tables,  as  they 
were  called,  containing  the  Roman  laws,  were  a  part  of  education, 
and  had  to  be  committed  to  memory.  But  the  Hebrew  youth  must 
learn  that  which  most  concerned  his  people  and  their  destiny  ;  so  he 
must  learn  a  trade,  whether  he  was  nursed  in  wealth  or  rocked  in  the 
cradle  of  poverty.  There  was  no  exemption.  In  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope this  custom  has  prevailed  among  the  nobility,  and  in  our  day  we 
read  of  the  crowned  heads  becoming  skilled  artisans.  This  is  the  way 
to  make  men  useful,  independent,  and  to  dignify  labor.  What  then 
do  we  need  in  the  South  ?  Must  our  boys  be  educated  in  the  same 
curricidum  with  the  boys  of  the  English  and  German  Universities  and 
only  that,  or  must  there  be  other  features  introduced  into  our  system  ? 
This  is'important.  A  fit  answer  can  only  come  from  the  ablest  educators. 
We  need  the  response  of  those  teachers  who  have  broad  and  yet  well-or- 
dered views  of  our  necessities  and  capabilities  as  a  people — such  teach- 
ers as  have  so  expanded  in  their  conceptions  of  their  high  office,  that 
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tliey  believe  with  Milton,  that  "a  complete  and  generous  education" 
is  "that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnani- 
mously all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war/' 

The  writer  acted  the  part  of  pedagogue  for  eleven  weeks  only,  and  he 
cannot  venture  to  answer  the  profound  question  he  has  propounded. 
A  few  hints  is  all  that  he  can  undertake  to  offer,  inviting  other  pens 
to  reply  to  the  inquiry  more  elaborately  and  practically  than  he  is 
able  to  reply. 

An  American  woman,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  has  pithily  said,  that  "the 
true  order  of  learning  should  be  first,  what  is  necessary ;  second,  what 
is  useful;  and  third  what  is  ornamental."  We  accept  this  as  correct — 
as  specially  applicable  to  the  people  of  the  South.  We  must  not  re- 
verse the  temple  ;  let  the  foundations  be  laid  deep  and  broad,  which 
take  in  the  necessary.  Then  let  the  structure  begin  to  rise  by  the  em- 
ployment of  that  which  is  useful ;  and  finally  let  the  establature, 
frieze,  architrave,  cornice  and  roof  be  added,  and  we  have  a  building 
as  enduring  as  beautiful. 

Necessary  education  will  embrace  more,  perhaps,  than  some  persons 
will  allow.  A  study  of  English  only  may  answer,  for  one  of  the  ablest 
Professors  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  Prof.  Seelet,  has 
written  two  very  thoughtful  and  impressive  essays  in  which  he  argues  in 
favor  of  teaching  the  classics  to  those  only  who  intend  to  master  them, 
and  to  read  the  great  authors  of  antiquity  as  they  do  works  in  their  own 
tongue.  But  we  do  not  stop  to  insist  upon  the  correctness  of  his  opin- 
ion. Let  it  be  assumed  that  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  higher  Mathematics, 
as  well  as  a  critical  study  of  English,  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  necessary 
education.  We  will  not  demur  to  it.  Such  a  study  will  open  up  a  rich 
field  of  letters  that  will  bring  the  purest  pleasure  to  the  mind.  It  is  nei- 
ther unnecessary  nor  useless  to  pursue  such  studies,  tor  beyond  question 
both  England  and  America  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  literature  of  the 
ancients  for  not  only  rich  resources  that  have  rendered  solitude  delight- 
ful, the  sick-room  bearable,  and  life  a  scene  of  constant  enjoyment,  but 
from  them  we  have  derived  many  of  our  opinions,  principles  and  ideas, 
and  much  of  our  wisdom  and  power.  In  Macaulay's  magnificent  tribute 
to  Athens  in  his  famous  essay  on  Mitford'a  History  of  Greece,  he  says, 
with  such  charming  eloquence :  "All  the  triumphs  of  truth  and  genius 
over  prejudice  and  power,  in  every  country  and  every  age,  have  been  the 
triumphs  of  Athens.  *  *  *  Wherever  a  few  great  minds  have  made 
a  stand  against  violence  and  fraud,  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  reason, 
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there  has  been  her  spirit  in  the  midst  of  them,  inspiring,  encouraging, 
consoling  : — by  the  lonely  lamp  of  Erasmus  ;  by  the  restless  bed  of  Pas- 
cal ;  in  the  tribune  of  Mirabeau ;  in  the  cell  ot  Galileo :  on  the  scaffold  of 
Sidney.  -*•**•*  Wherever  literature  consoles  sorrow,  or  assuages 
pain — wherever  it  brings  gladness  to  eyes  which  fail  with  watchfulness 
and  tears,  and  ache  tor  the  dark  house  and  the  long  sleep, — there  i3  exhib- 
ited, in  its  noblest  form,  the  immortal  influence  of  Athens."  So  let 
Greek,  and  Latin  too,  be  placed  among  the  necessary  studies,  if  you 
please,  and  then  we  are  is  prepared  for  a  consideration  of  the  next 
step — the  useful.  Here,  a  vast  field  stretches  before  us,  into  which  we 
can  only  venture  a  few  steps. 

We  have  said  that  our  institutions  were  peculiar.  If  space  allowed, 
or  if  the  subject  required  such  an  excursion,  we  could  easily  show 
wherein  this  peculiarity  consists.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
say,  that  our  form  of  government  is  republican — democratic — popular — 
in  which  the  people  are  the  sovereigns.  Our  people  are  free  politically. 
The  genius  of  a  republican  government  requires  that  the  people  whilst 
free  should  also  be  intelligent.  They  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  act- 
ing wisely  and  prudently  in  matters  of  government,  and  to  select  care- 
fully and  judiciously  those  persons  into  whose  hands  are  to  be  committed 
great  public  trusts.  Xow,  is  it  nor  manifest  that  the  frteeman  to  HI  1  the 
functions  of  his  office  as  such,  and  to  meet  the  constant  requirements  of 
his  novel  position,  must  be -intelligent,  well  informed,  and  virtuous  ? 
How  can  he  be  these  unless  he  is  judiciously  educated  \  How  can  he 
exercise  with  discretion  and  safety  to  himself  and  the  community  at 
large,  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  a  free  country,  where  he  is  literally 
"one  of  the  sovereigns,"  unless  he  be  taught  properly  \  We  all  under- 
stand well  that  ignorance  is  a  poisonous  root  from  which  no  good  fruit 
has  ever  come.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  those  who  enjoy  the 
vast  blessings  of  civil  liberty  should  be  well  informed.  Self  preservation, 
the  highest  claims  of  citizenship,  the  good  of  the  whole,  with  united, 
voice  demand  that  the  people  of  this  free  and  favored  land  should  be 
"  free"  from  the  vice  of  ignorance  and  ''independent  "  of  those  corrupt- 
ing sources  of  power  which  cause  political  gangrene  and  political  death. 
An  intelligent  writer  on  education  long  ago  said:  "As  uneducated 
mind  is  educated  vice,  and  as  without  education  men  are  unfit  for  self- 
government,  so  in  a  mere  political  point  of  view  our  common  school*  are 
of  infinite  importance  to  us."  This  is  true.  But  we  must  not  limit 
the  importance  to  schools  of  this  class,  for  it  is  equally  true  of  those 
high  schools  in  which  culture  is  carried  to  greater  excellence. 

The  importance  of  educating  the  people  in  order  to  maintain  civil 
liberty  and  to  give  perpetuity  to  our  form  of  government  was  felt  by  the 
founders  of  our  freedom,  and  by  wise  men  of  a  later  period.  Washing- 
ton felt  it  when  he  said,  "  In  proportion  as  the  structure  ot  a  govern- 
ment gives  torce  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be  enlightened,"  and  urged 
as  "of  primary  importance,"  the  "general  diffusion  of  knowledge."     A 
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Massachusetts  statesman,  Edward  Everett,  declared  that  "  education  is  a 
better  safe-guard  of  liberty  than  a  standing  army."  If  then  the  destiny 
of  a  great  and  free  people  is  dependent  chiefly  and  fundamentally  upon 
intelligence,  and  intelligence  is  dependent  upon  right  instruction,  then 
we  must  educate  our  youth  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  have  right  views 
of  our  peculiar  government,  of  its  novel  and  complex  structure,  of  the 
great  principles  that  underlie,  and  of  the  vast  cost  of  treasury  and  blood 
by  which  the  precious  muniments  of  freedom  were  purchased.  In  a 
word,  they  must  be  educated  as  Americans — as  those  who  have  sovereign 
power  as  voters,  and  who  yet  may  be  called  upon  to  serve  the  people  as 
legislators,  or  as  executive  officers,  or  as  judges  upon  the  bench.  They 
must  be  taught  what  their  best  and  truest  interests  are,  and  how  to  pro- 
mote those  interests  in  the  surest  way.  History,  therefore,  constitutional 
law,  the  polity  of  nations,  and  kindred  branches  of  learning,  should  be 
pursued.  Those  treasures  which  it  cost  most  to  obtain,  are  held  the 
dearest.  He  only  will  cherish  firmly  his  liberty  when  he  knows  it  was 
secured  through  great  suffering  and  unconquerable  heroism  and  devotion. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  enlarge,  but  the  study  of  the  applied  sciences 
is  specially  useful  and  necessary  in  our  age  and  country.  This  is  an  enter- 
prising age  and  our  people  are,  or  should  be,  a  working  people.  An  edu- 
cation is  much  needed  that  will  help  them  in  the  great  struggle.  We  think, 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction,  as  far  as  possible,  boys  should  be 
taught  agricultural  chemistry,  civil  engineering,  telegraphy,  navigation, 
modern  languages,  and  practical  mathematics.  In  this  vast  country 
employment  for  all  kinds  of  educated  men  can  be  found.  The  man  who 
is  thoroughly  instructed  in  any  one  branch  of  study  will  not  wait  long 
before  he  will  find  a  fitting  place  in  which  to  exercise  his  gifts.  If  time 
allowed,  we  might  stop  to  show  what  great  blessings  science  has  wrought 
for  the  world.  The  theme  is  suggestive,  and  we  may  recur  to  it  on  an- 
other occasion. 

Boys  should  be  educated  Jioic  to  think.  Some  teachers  have  the  happy 
faculty  of  training  boys  in  this  direction.  Others  impart  just  so  much 
learning,  but  their  boys  are  sponges  merely,  absorbing  readily,  but  incap- 
able of  original  excogitation,  or  any  independent  exercise  of  the  mind. 
They  will  learn  well  enough  v:liat  to  think,  for  that  they  can  acquire  from 
books,  from  the  thoughts  of  other  men  :  but  they  must  be  so  disciplined 
as  to  have  thoughts  of  their  own. 

We  think  too  that  a  wise  judgment  may  be  exercised  in  educating 
boys  in  the  direction  of  their  mental  bias  and  gifts.  A  boy  who  betrays 
a  great  fondness  for  painting  would  hardly  be  contented  or  successful  if 
placed  in  a  store.  A  boy  who  readily  takes  to  the  higher  mathematics 
and  to  science  generally,  would  not  feel  at  home  if  made  to  tune  a  piano 
and  give  instruction  upon  that  fine  instrument.  A  great  and  original 
preacher  once  put  it  thus  :  6t  You  can  make  a  great  deal  more  of  a  potato 
if  you  cultivate  it  than  if  you  do  not;  but  no  cultivation  in  this  world 
will  ever  make  an  apple  out  of  a  potato." 

Lastly,  this  useful  education  must  be  as  general  as  possible.  We  must 
have  more  common  schools,  more  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  more 
thoroughly  qualified  teachers,  a  greater  thirst  for  knowledge  on  the  part 
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of  the  pupils,  more  industry  and  ambition  to  be  useful,  a  higher  appre- 
ciation and  a  more  munificent  liberality  among  parents,  and  a  greater 
unanimity  of  purpose  among  the  people  at  large  to  sustain  and  build  up 
educational  enterprises.  We  have  not  attempted  any  methodical  or  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  the  topic,  but  to  suggest  hints  rather,  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  our  ablest  educators  may  be  induced  to  discuss  the 
points  indicated  with  care  and  fulness.  K. 

:o: 


VICIOUS  TASTE. 

There  is  a  manifest  want  of  taste  on  the  part  of  most  readers.  The 
great  mass  prefer  the  bedizened  and  false  to  the  pure  and  true.  The 
causes  are  not  concealed  or  remote,  but  lie  close  at  hand  and  on  the  sur- 
face. A  want  of  proper  education  and  the  character  of  the  looks  and  pa  ■ 
persreaS,  explain  at  once  the  matter.  Superficiality  and  the  mental 
papnlum  and  stimulants  furnished  by  sensational  novels  and  newspapers 
that  abound  with  murders,  arsons,  rapes,  burglaries,  counterfeiting  and 
legalized  robberies,  are  doubtless  the  main  causes  that  produce  the  perver- 
sion of  taste,  and  to  a  great  extent,  the  corruption  of  morals.  Every 
parent  should  utterly  taboo  vicious  and  blood  and  thunder  novels,  and 
never  permit  any  paper,  illustrated  or  otherwise,  that  abounds  in  crimes 
and  profligacy  to  come  under  his  roof.  We  know  papers  that  are  really 
not  suitable  for  family  reading,  and  yet  the  editors  claim  to  be  gentle- 
men, and  some  of  them  have  daughters.  A  sprightly  writer  in  the 
Southern  Review  for  July,  1871,  remarks  : 

"  Our  national  taste  is  worse  than  none  at  all,  for  it  seems  to  be  an  in- 
herently vicious  taste.  We  incline  to  the  tawdry  in  style,  to  the  violent 
in  manners  ;  we  admire  a  profusion  of  common-place  ornament,  not  the 
natural  growth  of  a  subject,  but  stuck  on  as  a  lady's  pannier,  and  we 
cultivate  a  diffuseness  and  verbosity  which  cannot  be  consorted  with 
strength.  We  commit  these  faults,  ft  would  seem,  not  so  much  from 
lack  of  models  of  a  better  sort,  but  because  our  taste  inclines  us  to  '  fine 
writing,'  to  the  '  spread  eagle '  style,  to  a  preference  of  extravagance  over 
beauty.  Our  ear  is  a  bad  one,  and  we  cultivate  it  to  choose  discords 
and  claih,  rather  than  to  seek  what  is  harmonious  and  in  keeping." 


:o:- 


A  TJTHORS  AND  P  UBLISHERS. 

The  Conservation  of  Energy,  by  Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.  B.  S., 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  Owen's  College,  Manchester, 
England,  with  an  appendix,  treating  of  the  Vital  and  Mental  Applica- 
tions of  the  Doctrine.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Messrs.  Appleton  are  performing  an  excellent  service  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "International  Scientific  Series,"     The  volume,  the  title  of 
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which  we  have  given  above,  is  an  entertaining  one  to  every  person  who 
takes  any  interest  in  scientific  investigations.  The  writer  carries  the 
reader  from  the  bare  facts  to  those  invisihle  forces  which  govern  them. 
The  whole  bearing  of  what  is  popularly  termed  force  or  energy  is  clabo- 
sately  discussed,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  interesting  to  any 
intelligent  reader.  In  fact,  Dr.  Balfour  aims  at  a  popular  treatment  of 
a  subject,  that  might  repel  if  made  more  recondite  and  purely  scientific. 
The  method  pursued,  as  well  as  the  simple  style,  render  the  book  of  val- 
ue to  a  large  class  of  readers.  The  work  is  made  more  valuable  by  an 
Appendix  containing  two  instructive  and  weighty  papers  by  Professors 
Le  Conte  and  Bain. 

Animal  Locomotion  :  or  Walking,  Swimming,  and  Flying,  with  a  Dis- 
sertation on  Aeronautics,  By  J.  Bell  Pettigrew,  M.  D.,  F.  P.  $.,  etc.,  of 
Edingburgh.  Illustrated  by  three  hundred  engravings  uii  wood.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  another  of  the  Appleton  Scientific  Series.  This  volume  is  spe- 
cially entertaining,  dealing  as  it  does  with  beings  who  surround  lis,  and 
exhibiting  their  peculiar  powers,  each  being  so  endowed  by  the  wisdom 
and  mercy  of  the  Great  Architect  as  to  make  the  possession  of  these  func- 
tions specially  necessary.  It  is  a  fruitful  field  of  inquiry  that  Dr. 
Pettigrew  has  so  ably  explored.  There  are  many  diagrams  which  will 
be  found  of  singular  assistance.  The  volume  is  well  adapted  to  popular 
use,  and  is  not  above  the  comprehension  of  any  moderately  cultivated 
man  or  woman.  It  will  serve  a  irood  end  in  exhibiting  the  anatomv  and 
muscular  action  of  not  only  man  as  he  walks  or  swims,  but  of  the  infe- 
rior animals  as  they  walk  or  swim  or  fly,  as  may  be  the  demands  of  their 
conformation,  habits  and  element.  We  commend  these  books  to  all  who 
are  fond  of  such  excursions  into  the  domains  of  science,  whether  profes- 
sionally scientific  or   members  of  the  large  class  of  general  readers.    K. 

Note. — Books  sent  ua  will  be  duly  acknowledged  in  these  pages,  and 
many  of  them  briefly  noticed  or  elaborately  discussed  as  the  case  may  be. 

INTERESTING  ANNOUNCEMENT 


It  gratifies  us  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Miss  Frances  C.  Fishee,  of 
Salisbury  who  has  won  such  distinction  in  letters  over  the  nom  de plume 
of  "Christian  Reid,"  will  begin  a  serial  story  in  the  January  number  of 
our  Magazine  with  the  title  of  a  "Summer  Idyl"  the  scene  of  which  will 
be  laid  in  the  mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina.  Every  reader  of 
Morton  House  and  A  Daughter  of  Bohemia,  remembering  the  exquisite 
pleasure  afforded  by  these  tine  fictions,  will  be  pleased  at  the  above  an- 
nouncement. Those  who  would  read  a  delightful  North  Carolina  story 
by  the  most  highly  gifted  North  Carolina  author  should  send  on  their 
subscriptions  at  once.  K. 
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GLEANINGS. 


The  Fire  of  Life. — Kev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  of  Brooklyn,  recently 
closed  a  sermon  as  follows  : 

"  Seated  at  a  country  fireside  the  other  day,  I  saw  the  fire  kindle,  blaze, 
and  go  out,  and  I  gathered  up  from  the  hearth  enough  far  many  reflec- 
tions. Our  mortal  life  is  just  like  the  fire  on  that  hearth.  We  put  on 
the  fresh  fagots  and  the  flame  bursts  through,  and  up,  and  out,  gay  of 
sparkle,  gay  of  flash,  gay  of  crackle — emblems  of  boyhood.  Then  the 
fire  reddens  into  coals.  The  heat  is  fiercer,  and  the  more  it  is  stirred  the 
more  it  reddens.  With  sweep  of  flame  it  clears  its  way  till  all  the  hearth 
glows  with  intensity — emblem  of  full  mauhood.  Then  comes  a  white- 
ness in  the  coals.  The  heat  lessens.  The  flickering  shadows  have  died 
along  the  walls.  The  fagots  drop  apait.  The  household  hover  over  the 
expiring  embers.     The  last  breath  of  smoke  has  been  lost  in  the  chimney. 

The  fire  is  out.     Shovel  up  the  white  remains.     Ashes.'' 

« 

"We  Pass  for  what  we  Are. — A  man  passes  for  what  he  is  worth. 
Very  idle  is  all  curiosity  concerning  other  people's  estimate  of  us  and  all 
fear  of  remaining  unknown  is  not  less  so.  If  a  man  knows  thas  he  can 
do  anything — knows  that  he  can  do  it  better  than  any  one  else — he  has 
a  pledge  of  acknowledgment  of  that  fact  by  all  persons.  The  world  is 
full  of  judgment  days,  and  into  every  engagement  that  a  man  enters,  in 
every  action  that  he  attempts,  he  is  gauged  and  stamped. — Emerson. 

The  man  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world  uneducated,  defrauds  the 
community  of  a  lawful  citizen,  and  bequeaths  to  it  a  nuisance. — Kant. 

During  the  last  four  years  I  have  seen  the  most  intricate  problems  of 
algebra,  analytical  geometry,  the  calculus  and  astronomy  thoroughly  mas- 
tered by  the  ladies.  I  have  seeu  ladies  construe  and  scan  the  most  diffi- 
cult parts  in  the  plays  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  and  dispose  ot  strophe 
and  anti-strophe  as  readily  as  their  masculine  class-mates.  The  same  is 
true  of  every  other  department.  And  to-day,  if  I  were  asked  to  name 
the  best  classical  or  mathematical  scholars  I  have  met  with  in  the  Wi  st3 
I  should  be  compelled  to  uame  ladies. — President  Bourne,  Centenary 
College,  Iowa. 

In  1S59,  in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  the  proportion  per  thousand  of 
illiterate  persons  was  350 ;  in  Tuscany^  470  ;  and  it  was  802  in  the  King- 
dom of  Naples  and  Sicily.  In  the  case  of  females  the  proportion  was  even 
more  startling.  In  Sicily  there  were,  for  instance,  no  less  than  93S  in 
every  thousand  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Since  18o9  the  Ital- 
ian Government  has  been  at  work  on  the  education  question,  and  in  1869 
the  number  of  primary  schools  in  the  Kingdom  was  23,490;  in  1ST2  it 
was  43,380,  and  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  same  years  respectively 
was  801,202  and  1,717,351. 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  ; 

CONTAINING  A  NARRATIVE  OF 

EVENTS,  CAMPAIGNS  AXD  BATTLES, 

WHICH  OCCURRED  IN    CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

Bloody   War,   Which   took   Place  in   the   United   State§  in    1§61 

By  REV.  JOHN  PxVRIS,  Late  Chaplain  54th  Regiment,  N.  C  Troops. 


[Continued from  Page  304.] 
CHAPTER  II. 

Violent  Opposition  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law — The  Temper  of  Congress  in 
1859 — Struggle  for  the  Speakership — (iThe  Helper  Book7' — Personal  Lib- 
erty Bills — Great  Discord  in  the  Democratic  Party  in  I860 — The  Black 
Republican  Party  Nominate  and  Elect  Sectional  Candidates — Their  Plat- 
form of  Principles — Difference  of  Opinion  in  the  South  with  Regard  to  a 
Proper  Course  of  Action — South  Carolina  Secedes — Fort  Moultrie  is  Fede- 
rated— The  Other  Cotton  Slides  Secede — A  Peace  Congress  Convenes  at 
Washington — Its  Efforts  Abortive — The  Seceded  States  form  a  Confi 
Government — Duplicity  of  Mr.  Lincoln — Capitulation  of  Fort  Sunder — 
Border  States  Secede — Navy  Yard  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Burnt — Yanlxe 
Troops  Attacked  in  Baltimore. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December,  1859,  it  was  apparent 
from  the  temper  of  that  body,  which  is  always  regarded  as  reflecting 
the  popular  mind,  that  the  country  was  fast  drifting  upon  the  danger- 
ous rocks  of  revolution.  John  Brown  and  his  comrades  in  crime  had 
just  been  executed.  Resolutions  of  enquiry  into  the  character  and 
complicity  of  his  raid,  were  introduced  into  the  Senate. 
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On  the  part  of  the  South,  the  patient  endurance  of  every  lover  of  the 
country  was  well-nigh  exhausted.  The  compromise  measures  of  1850 
had  failed  to  produce  peace,  or  restore  confidence,  because  the  fugitive 

slave  law  was  almost  powerless  in  the  face  of  Abolition  opposition,  and 
could  only  be  enforced  by  the  officers  of  the  law  supported  by  arms, 
and  kidnappers  continued  to  prosecute  with  activity  the  business  of 
carrying  of  slaves  by  the  operations  of  the  "Underground  Railroad"  as 
they  generally  termed  their  mode  of  business.  The  Died  Scott  decis- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court  was  generally  denounced  and  opposed  by  the 
Black  Republican  party,  and  the  Abolitionists  of  every  shade  of  opin- 
ion, had  become  identified  with  it;  and  to  crown  the  whole,  that  party 
emboldened  by  its  increasing  strength  and  political  power,  was  boldly 
proclaiming  its  purpose  of  excluding  slavery  from  all  territories  of  the 
public  domain,  while  almost  every  State  Legislature  in  the  North,  had 
passed  acts  termed  personal  liberty  bills,  in  order  to  defeat  the  execu- 
tion of  the  fugitive  slave  law  enacted  by  Congress. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr*  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  was  nomin- 
ated for  speaker  by  the  Northern  party.  This  man  was  particularly 
objectionable  to  the  South,  by  his  being  identified  with  the  Abolition- 
ists, but  more  especially  by  his  endorsement  of  an  incendiary  book  of  the 
most  fanatical  character  called  "The  Irrepressible  Conflict."  It  was  written 
by  a  renegade  North  Carolinian.  In  ids  earlier  days  his  moral  deportment- 
was  condsidered  good;  indeed  his  antecedents  were  said  to  be  commend- 
able. But  quiting  the  State  that  gave  him  birth,  and  becoming  iden- 
tified in  his  associations  with  the  Abolition  schoolmen,  he  ventured  to 
pen  and  publish  the  infamous  volume  which  gave  him  a  widespread 
notoriety.  The  character  of  the  book  may  be  summed  up  in  these 
words  :  A  shameless  slander  upon  and  insult  to  the  South;  a  libel  upon 
her  morals,  her  institutions,  and  her  laws;  the  production  of  hatred, 
and  the  creature  of  falsehood,  constituting  a  brand  of  lasting  infamy 
upon  its  author.  The  book  had  been  widely  circulated  at  the  North. 
So  well  adapted  was  it  to  the  Yankee  fancy,  that  it  had  been  recom- 
mended by  as  many  as  sixty-eight  members  of  Congress.  The  char- 
acter of  the  book,  and  the  favor  with  which  it  was  received  at  the  North, 
in  connection  with  John  Brown's  raid,  constituted  a  matter  of  some 
moment  with  the  Southern  people.  The  struggle  fur  the  speakership 
in  the  House  was  animated,  bitter  and  protracted.  After  a  lapse  of  sev- 
eral weeks,  in  unsuccessful  efforts  to  elect  a  speaker  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Sherman,  his  name  was  withdrawn,  and  a  candidate  less  objection- 
able to  the  South  was  brought  forward  and  elected,  from  the  same 
party.  But  a  most  unhappy  and  dangerous  impression  had  been  made 
upon  the  country.  The  spirit  that  prevailed  in  the  Congressional 
halls  was  impressed  upon  the  country,  and  like  a  contagion  it  spread 
far  and  wide.  Everything  conspired  to  show  that  the  time  had  come 
in  wdiich  our  country  was  struggling  under  the  existence  of  a  political 
North,  and  a  political  South" the  "former  endeavoring  to  limit  the 
rights  and  destroy  the  interests  of  the  latter,  and  reduce  her  to  an  in- 
ferior political  condition;  while  the  latter  was  manfully  contending  for 
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justice  and  equality  under  the  Constitution,  and  resisting  at  every 
point  by  lawful  means,  the  unjust  encroachments  made  upon  her  Con- 
stitutional rights.  The  political  elements  of  the  country  had  become 
convulsed.  In  the  drawing  of  party  lines,  party  organizations  had 
come  nice  and  exacting.  James  Buchanan  being  now  President  of  the 
United  States,  had  been  elected  by  a  large  popular  vote  from  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  Notwithstanding  defection  from  its  ranks,  and  ac  - 
sions  to  the  Black  Republican  party,  had  been  going  on  for  some  time 
it  was  still  in  a  condition  to  have  gone  into  the  ensuing  Presidential 
election  with  confidence  of  success;  but  when  the  National  Convention 
of  the  party  met  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  in  April,  lSbO,  to  nomi:. 
their  candidate,  they  found  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  their  way. 
They  foiled  to  harmonize.  The  platform  of  principles  which  had  b 
adopted  four  years  before,  had  ceased  to  be  satisfactory  in  some  quar- 
ters. Amendments  were  offered  and  rejected.  Discord  prevailed,  and 
a  part  of  the  Southern  delegation  withdrew.  The  Convention  adjourned 
to  meet  in  Baltimore  in  June  following.  Upon  its  assembling  a  con- 
test ensued,  and  finally  a  division  took  place,  the  one  party  nominating 
John  C.  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  for  President,  and  Gen.  Jos.  Lane. 
of  Oregon,  for  Vice-President,  whilst  the  other  division  nominated 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  for  President,  and  Herschel  V.  John- 
son,  of  Georgia,  for  Vice-President. 

The  first  nomination  commanded  the  support  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  Cotton  or  Slave-holding  States.  The  party 
had  been  unhappily  divided  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  Congress 
over  slavery  in  the  Territories,  its  duty  to  protect  such  property  therein; 
and  also  in  regard  to  territorial  legislative  authority  over  the  sub;  " 
The  Northern  wing  of  the  party  were  not  willing  to  go  as  far  as  the 
Southern  insisted  they  should  go.  In  May  a  Convention  of  a  new 
party  organization,  or  rather  the  old  Whig  party  under  a  new  name, 
met  in  Baltimore  calling  themselves  the  ''Constitutional  Union  party," 
and  nominated  as  their  candidates,  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  For  Vice-President. 

The  Black  Republican  party  met  about  this  time  in  Chicago,  and 
nominated  as  their  candidates,  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  for  Pres- 
ident, and  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  for  Vice-President.  This  was 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  that  candidates  for  the  two 
highest  offices  known  to  the  Constitution,  had  been  brought  out  from 
the  same  section  as  sectional  candidates.  But  the  time  had  now  come 
when  sectional  feeling,  sectional  prejudices,  and  sectional  interests  were 
required  to  override  everything. 

In  the  platform  of  political  principles  adopted  and  set  forth  by  this 
party,  they  declared  that  no  more  slave  States  should  be  admitted  into 
the  Union;  that  Congress  should  prevent  the  introduction  of  slavery 
into  the  Territories  and  substantially  exhibited  by  the  enunciation  of 
their  principles  as  therein  contained,  their  uncompromising  hostility 
to  what  the  people  of  the  South  had  ever  considered  their  Constitutional 
rights.     The  South   felt   that  her   equality  in  the  Union,  and  rights 
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under  the  Constitution,  were  all  staked  upon  the  issue  of  Uk  impend 
election,  which  was  to  take  place  in  November.  The  result  astoun  I 
every  lover  of  his  country.  The  unhappy  results  that  must  arise 
seemed  apparent  to  the  mind  of  every  observer  of  passing  events. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  the  candidate  of  the  Black  Republican  party,  had  been 
elected.  But  in  only  a  few  of  the  Slave-holding  States  had  he  rec< 
a  single  vole.  In  the  Cotton  States  proper,  not  one.  lie  had  carried 
the  electoral  vote  of  every  Free  State  except  New  Jersey. 

The  result  of  the  election  in  lbCO  was,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
elected  bv  a  minoritv  of  the  popular  vote.  The  entire  vote  stood  thus: 
For  Lincoln  1,857,200;  for  Douglas  1,276,000;  for  Breckenridge  812,- 
000:  and  for  Bell  735,000.  Mr.  Lincoln,  consequently,  was  constitu- 
tionally elected  President  of  the  United  States  as  a  sectional  candidate, 
with  a  platform  of  principles  avowedly  hostile  to  the  interests  and  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  Slave-holding  States.  The  Black  Republican 
party  had  triumphed.  Its  triumph  was  the  triumph  of  one  sectional 
party  over  the  party  for  the  Union.  Such  an  effort  had  never  been 
seriously  attempted  before.  But  now  it  was  made  and  success  had 
crowned  its  efforts:  and  the  future,  that  presented  itself  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  people  of  the  South  afforded  no  confidence  in  the  hope 
of  peaceful  legislation  in  Congress,  or  security  for  their  rights.  Self- 
preservation  is  an  immutable  law  that  God  has  engrafted  upon  the  na- 
ture of  man.  When  his  liberty,  his  safety,  or  his  rights  are  threatened, 
or  invaded,  reason  leads  us  to  suspect  thai  he  will  act,  and  in  so  doing 
will  aclop»t  such  measures  and  take  such  steps  as  will  either  avert  the 
danger  or  secure  his  safety.  As  it  is  with  individuals  so  it  is  with 
States.  A  crisis  had  now  arisen  with  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States.  A  sectional  party  had  come  into  political  power.  This  party 
was  pledged  to  carry  on  a  crusade  against  the  rights  of  the  South,  and 
against  such  crusade  the  Southern  people  had  no  guarantees.  The 
Constitution  still  existed,  but  it  presented  to  them  only  a  feeble  barrier 
of  defense.  The  Supreme  Court  still  existed,  but  its  decisions  were  de- 
rided and  condemned  by  the  Black  Republican  party  now  in  power. 
The  fugitive  slave  law  was  still  upon  the  statute  book,  but  it  was  al- 
most powerless  to  return  a  fugitive  slave  to  his  owner  ;  and  no  man 
with  the  lights  before  him,  could  safely  attempt  to  remove  with  his 
slaves  to  any  of  the  unsettled  territory  of  the  common  domain  of  the 
United  States.  Lender  these  circumstances  diversity  of  opinion  existed 
in  many  of  the  Slave-holding  States  as  to  the  course  of  action  to  be 
adopted.  South  of  North  Carolina  there  was  almost  a  general  deter- 
mination is  be  found  to  withdraw  from  the  Federal  Union.  Among 
the  Border  Slave  States  calmer  counsels  prevailed.  They  held  that  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Constitution, 
and  therefore  was  not  of  itself  sufficient  cause  to  justify  a  withdrawal 
from  the  Union,  independent  of  any  other  circumstances.  They  held 
the  opinion  that  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
the  Territories  was  concerned,  nothing  could  be  gained  even  by  a  suc- 
cessful and  independent  separate  organization  of  the  Southern  States. 
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Some  doubted  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union.  Others 
had  no  doubt  of  the  constitutional  right.  Many  thought  the  time  had 
now  come  when  that  right  should  be  exercised.  Others  thought  it 
would  be  prudent  under  the  circumstances  to  defer  action  until  some 
further  developments  should  be  made  by  the  sectional  party  winch  was 
soon  to  come  into  power;  or  until  some  further  encroachment  should 
be  made  upon  the  rights  of  the  South.  As  unity  always  adds  to 
strength,  many  insisted  that  the  aggrieved  States  should  act  in  unison 
and  retire  from  the  Union  by  seceding  therefrom  in  a  body.  (  Khers 
held  the  doctrine  that  inasmuch  as  each  one  was  a  sovereign  State,  it 
wTould  be  more  compatible  with  the  principles  of  State  sovereignty  for 
each  to  act  separately  and  independently,  for  itself,  in  withdrawing 
from  the  Union  ;  and  if  it  should  be  necessary,  consider  the  question 
of  Union  among  themselves  afterwards.  The  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  Border  Slave-holding  States,  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
Missouri,  with  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  were  opposed  to  seces- 
sion at  this  time  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of,  or  as  security 
against  the  dangers  which  were  apprehended.  The  cause  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  was  equally  thecauseof  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
Their  interests  were  alike.  The  danger  which  was  feared  was  common 
to  each.  Hence  one  could  not  consistently  ignore  the  cause  of  another, 
although  she  might  not  find  herself  able  to  endorse  fully  the  line  of 
policy  adopted  by  her  sister.  Men  of  experience  and  of  good  under- 
standing in  national  affairs  could  not  foil  to  see  that  secession  on  the 
part  of  a  portion  of  the  States  from  the  Union  with  the  others,  must 
lead  to  bloodshed  and  war,  and  consequently  the  subject  should  be 
considered  calmly  and  no  rash  action  attempted.  That  the  govern- 
ment under  which  wre  lived  and  had  prospered  as  a  nation,  was  a  leg- 
acy to  us  from  our  forefathers,  and  that  it  was  best  still  to  appeal  to  the 
reason  and  sober  thought  of  our  Northern  brethren,  who  might,  even 
at  a  late  hour,  accord  us  justice.  Others  held  that  as  each  State  was 
sovereign,  and  as  such,  that  if  she  elected  to  retire  from  the  Union  it 
would  be  no  cause  of  war,  and  consequently  blood  would  not  follow  as 
a  consequence. 

In  the  North,  it  had  become  apparent  that  a  fearful  crisis  had  arisen; 
but  still  it  was  not  regarded  as  one  leading  to  bloodshed.  The  Black 
Republican  party,  intoxicated  with  their  success  at  the  recent  election, 
and  being  principally  concerned  about  the  spoils  of  official  positions, 
which  hope  had  pointed  out  to  them,  heeded  but  little  the  condition  of 
the  country  or  the  attitude  of  the  Southern  States.  Some  of  the  Nor- 
thern States  had  said  "let  the  Union  side."  Others  had  asserted  that 
"the  South  could  not  be  kicked  out  of  the  Union."  Others  had  derided 
what  they  called  "Southern  Chivalry."  And  the  radical  wing  of  the 
Black  .Republican  party  which  was  made  up  of  the  ultra  Abolitionists. 
generally  denounced  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  "A  league 
with  death  and  an  agreement  with  hell." 

The  cloud  that  had  now  gathered  over  the  whole  land  was  dark  and 
ominous  of  nothing  but  evil.     Christians  prayed  and  patriots  hoped 
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that  God  in  his  mercy  would  spare  the  country  the  horrors  of  war.  and 
that  discord  would  he  banished  and  harmony  once  more  prevail,  find 
hope  of  future  good  once  more  inspire  joy  in  the  hearts  of  our  country- 
men. 

As  soon  Jns  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  known  in  South  Carolina 
her  people  appeared  to  be  not  only  ripe,  but  ready  for  action.  Argu- 
ment was  now  deemed  useless,  as  it  had  been  exhausted,  and  pending 
dangers  demanded  action.  A  Convention  of  the  State  met  at  her  cap- 
ital on  the  17th  December,  I860.  Great  unanimity  of  sentiment  pre- 
vailed among  the  people,  and  that  unanimity  was  reflected  by  their 
delegates  in  the  Convention.  On  the  20th  the  Convention  passed  an 
ordinance  of  secession,  declaring  before  the  world,  that  South  Carolina 
had  dissolved  her  connection  with  the  Federal  Union  of  the  other 
States.  The  ordinance  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  was  pro- 
claimed amidst  imposing  ceremonies  and  great  public  rejoicings.  The 
action  of  South  Carolina  was  generally  deemed  precipitate,  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Border  States;  as  the  cause  of  each  State  was  the  same,  they 
held  the  opinion  that  a  common  cause  required  concert  of  action  in 
order  to  lead  to  success.  But  she  had  made  her  own  election  in  the 
premises,  and  she  was  not  expected  to  retrace  her  steps.  She  had  acted 
and  she  was  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  her  action  before  the 
world.  She  now  stood  forth  as  a  free  sovereign  State,  untrammelled 
by  any  alliance  or  compact  with  any  other  political  power  whatever. 

Fort  Moultrie,  of  revolutionary  fame,  stands  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Charleston,  in  imposing  grandeur,  as  the  guardian  of  the  har- 
bor. In  this  fortification  the  Federal  government  kept  a  garrison,  at 
this  time  under  the  command  of  Major  Anderson.  On  the  night  of 
the  26th  of  December  he  evacuated  the  fort,  spiking  its  guns,  burning 
the  gun  carriages,  and  stores  which  he  was  not  able  to  carry  away,  and 
removed  with  his  entire  force  to  Fort  Sumter,  as  a  position  of  greater 
security.  This  movement  was  made  under  cover  of  darkness,  which, 
with  the  spiking  of  his  guns,  and  the  burning  of  his  carriages,  bore  all 
the  characteristic  marks  of  a  hostile  demonstration.  Sumter  is  situa- 
ted about  four  miles  from  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  three  miles  nearer 
to  it  than  Moultrie.  The  fortress  is  situated  in  the  harbor  upon  a 
foundation  formed  by  stone  sunk  for  the  purpose,  and  with  proper  ar- 
mament would  command  the  approach  to  the  city  by  water.  This 
move  of  Major  Anderson  was  no  doubt  in  accordance  with  his  instruc- 
tions from  the  Government,  although  it  bore  all  the  appearance  of  a 
hostile  menace  to  the  authorities  and  people  of  Charleston,  and  could 
have  been  dictated  on h'  by  unreasonable  fears. 

South  Carolina  was  the  "smallest  of  the  Southern  States,  except  Flor- 
ida. Vanity  and  fanaticism  prompted  the  people  at  the  North  to  sneer 
at  the  attitude  she  had  taken!  Some  professed  to  be  pleased  that  she 
had  left  the  Union,  as  ",she  would  not  be  missed/'  they  said.  Others 
said  "let  her  go,  her  own  bleakness  will  drive  her  back."  While  others 
in  the  true  spirit  of  fanaticism,  spoke  only  of  laying  her  cities  in  ashes 
and  driving  the  plough-share  of  ruin  over  her  fair  fields.    Mr.  Bu- 
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chanan,  President  of  the  United  States,  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  secession.  He  had  probably  done  what  he  believed  to  be 
his  duty  in  the  premises,  to  maintain  the  Federal  Government  intact, 
yet  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  either  the  Northern  or  Southern  party. 
Bat  while  he  was  opposed  to  secession  on  the  one  hand,  lie  did  not  be- 
lieve the  Constitution-  gave  him  a  right  to  coerce  a  State  on  the  other. 
This  is  an  opinion  held  by  Mr.  Madison  who  was  sometimes  called  the 
father  of  the  Constitution,  and  likewise  entertained  by  many  of  his  dis- 
tinguished compeers,  as  well  as  by  distinguished  statesmen  of  a  later 
generation.  That  Mr.  Buchanan  desired,  earnestly  desired,  to  cl 
his  administration  of  public  affairs  without  the  shedding  of  one  drop 
of  blood,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Under  the  solemn  circumstance-  that 
now  surrounded  the  country,  he  appointed  Friday,  January  24,  1861, 
to  be  set  apart  as  "a  day  of  National  humiliation,  fasting  and  prayer." 

But  the  political  horizon  had  grown  darker,  and  one  event  followed 
rapidly  upon  the  heels  of  another.  On  the  9th  cf  January,  1861,  Mis- 
sissippi passed  an  ordinance  of  seceuon,  and  came  out  of  the  Union. 
Alabama  and  Florida  following  suit  came  out  on  the  11th:  Georgia  on 
the  20th:  Louisiana  on  the  26th,  and  Texas  followed  their  example  on 
the  1st  of  February.  The  spirit  of  the  South  had  been  fully  aroused. 
No  appeals  to  reason  or  judgment  were  heeded.  The  time  for  all  such 
had  passed;  and  "now  duty  as  well  as  interest/5  they  cried,  "demanded 
action."  Thus,  in  the  space  of  forty-four  days,  the  seven  Cotton  States 
had  severed  their  connection  with,  and  disavowed  all  allegiance  to  the 
Federal  Government;  while  the  Border  States  were  seriously  disturbed 
by  an  exciting  ferment.  The  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  from  the 
seceded  States  were  abandoning  their  seats  in  Congress,  and  returning 
home,  delivering  as  they  left  their  farewell  addresses  before  the  bodies 
of  which  they  were  members,  and  all  things  seemed  to  foreshadow 
that  a  terrible  shock  was  at  hand. 

As  hope  does  not  readily  yield  to  despair,  some  of  the  ablest  and  best 
statesmen,  both  North  anil  South,  still  held  to  the  hope  that  something 
might  be  done  to  ward  off  the  impending  dangers  that  hung  over  the 
country,  and  effect  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulties.  On  the  ISth 
of  December,  two  days  before  South  Carolina  passed  her  ordinance  of 
secession,  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  offered  a  series  of  resolutions  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  view  of  quieting  the  distracted  state 
of  the  country.  These  resolutions  proposed  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  amended,  so  as  to  contain  substantially  the  following  : 

•1.  That  neither  Congress,  nor  a  Territorial  Legislature  shall  have 
power  to  abolish  or  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  institution  of 
slavery,  South  of  a  certain  lino.  2.  Congress  shall  not  have  power  to 
abolish  the  institution  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  the  forts,  arse- 
nals or  dock  yards.  It  also  contained  some  provision  for  the  better  se- 
curity of  the  owners  of  fugitive  slaves  against  the  lawlessness  of  North- 
ern mobs.  The  faint  hope  was  entertained  for  a  short  time,  that  the 
propositions  of  Mr.  Crittenden  would  be  favorably  entertained  by  the 
Senate,  and  that  they  aiibrded  ground  upon  which  all  parties  might 
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harmonize;  but  unfortunately  they  were  lost.  Every  Senator  belong- 
ing to  tlxe  Black  Republican  party  which  was  soon  to  take  the  h«b 
government,  and  direct  the  course  of  the  Ship  of  State,  voted  against 
them.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  hopes  of  many  friends  of  tho 
Union  in  the  Border  States  ;  and  they  now  regarded  all  hopes  of  peace 
or  compromise  at  an  end  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  Secessionists.  The  Northern  party  had  deliberately  voted 
down  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  and  such  action,  under  the  grave  cir- 
cumstances, clearly  and  strongly  implied,  they  wanted  no  peace  and 
admitted  no  compromise. 

A  few  days  after  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Crittenden's  resolutions  in  the 
Senate,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  moved  by  a  spirit  worthy  of  the 
ancient  renown  of  the  '"Old  Dominion,"  adopted  a  resolution,  which 
proposed  the  assemblage  of  a  "Peace  Congress,"  of  the  States.  This 
was  well,  and  kindly  received  in  many  quarters,  and  the  fast  sinking 
hopes  of  the  friends  of  peace  and  Union,  were  somewhat  revived.  This 
Peace  Congress  met  in  the  City  of  Washington  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1861,  and  continued  in  session  over  three  weeks.  Twenty  States  had 
sent  representatives  to  this  body.  They  were  principally  men  distin- 
guished for  talents  and  great  experience  in  political  affairs  ;  and  had 
been  selected  as  men  holding  moderate  or  conservative  views.  The 
venerable  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  Ex-Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  was  elected  President  of  this  grave  and  important  as- 
semblage of  the  friends  of  peace.  The  Peace  Congress,  finally,  after 
much  deliberation,  agreed  upon  certain  propositions,  differing  but  little 
from  the  Crittenden  resolutions,  as  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  were  to  be  approved  by  Congress,  and  by  that 
body  sent  out  to  the  several  States  for  their  ratification.  The  work  of 
the  Peace  Congress  was  sent  into  the  Senate.  In  this  body  it  was  voted 
down  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  House  of  Representatives 
refused  to  receive  it.  Madness  ruled  the  hour.  The  dark  cloud  that 
had  hung  over  the  country  grew  darker  still.  The  Border  States  had 
cherished  the  fond  hope  that  the  North  would  accept  the  olive  branch 
of  peace.  It  had  been  offcrred  in  the  kindest  manner,  in  the  spirit  of 
peace,  and  had  been  scornfully  refused.  The  attitude  of  these  States 
may  have  impressed  the  opinion  upon  the  Northern  mind,  that  they 
would  remain  passive  spectators  of  the  conflict,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  coerce  the  seceded  States.  But  if  this  opinion  was 
seriously  entertained  it  was  vain,  and  too  readily  received. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  spoke  out  on  the  subject,  and  declared 
that  she  could  not  be  an  indifferent  party,  if  an  attempt  at  subjugation 
should  be  made. 

•  The  seven  seceded  States  met  by  their  delegates,  in  a  Congress,  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1SG1,  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  union  under  a  Provisional  Government.  They  drew  up 
and  adopted  a  Constitution,  taking  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  for  its  model  in  the  main  part,  yet  differing  from  it  in  some  re- 
spects, which  was  considered  an  improvement  upon  the  old  one.    Jef- 
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ferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  who  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  but  a  few  days  before,  was  chosen  President,  and  Hon. 
A.  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Davis  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  talents  and  ability  as  a. -tales- 
man, and  of  unblemished  integrity  of  character.  He  had  received  a 
military  education  at  West  Point;  had  served  in  the  Mexican  war  with 
distinction,  as  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Mississippi  rifles;  he  had  filled 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pierce, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  a  Senator  in  Congress  from  his 
State.  Having  been  long  and  well-tried,  and  approved  in  public  ser- 
vice', he  was  regarded  as  a  fair  exponent  of  Southern  feeling,  and  con- 
sequently well  fitted  and  qualified  for  this  new  and  responsible  position 
in  which  he  was  placed.  He  immediately  formed  a  Cabinet  which,  in 
point  of  talent  and  ability,  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  States 
represented  at  the  time,  and  this  new  political  organization  essayed  to 
take  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  under  the  name  of  '"The 
Confederate  States  of  America." 

When  we  reflect  that  seven  States  had  left  the  Federal  Union:  as- 
sumed a  position  independent  of  the  Government;  had  formed  a  con- 
federacy of  themselves;  that  their  troops  had  seized,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  every  fort  and  arsenal  within  their  limits  except  two  (forts 
Sumter  and  Pickens)  seized  a  large  quantity  of  public  arms  and  am- 
munition,— it  appears  strange  that  all  this  had  been  effected,  consider- 
ing the  highly  excited  condition  of  the  public  mind,  and  not  a  life  had 
been  lost ;  not  a  drop  of  blood  had  been  spilt. 

The  only  collision  that  had  taken  place,  occurred  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston  on  the  9th  of  January.  An  understanding  had  been  had 
between  the  South  Carolina  delegation  in  Congress,  that  no  attack  upon, 
or  interruption  of,  the  military  posts  would  be  made  by  the  State  au- 
thorities, provided  the  status  of  those  posts  remained  unchanged.  But 
despite  this  understanding,  Major  Anderson  had  abandoned  Fort 
Moultrie  in  the  night,  spiking  his  guns,  and  burning  the  carriages,  he 
had  retired  to  Sumter,  a  position  of  much  greater  strength,  from  which 
position  the  President  refused  to  order  him  back.  Here  was  evidently 
a  breach  of  faith  on  his  part;  and  at  the  date  mentioned  before,  a  steam- 
er dispatched  from  the  port  of  New  York  filled  with  troops  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  destined  to  reinforce  Sumter,  was  fired  upon  by  a  bat- 
tery situated  on  Morris'  Island.  No  one  was  hurt.  The  steamer  drew 
back  from  the  attempt,  and  putting  to  sea  again,  conveyed  to  the  Nor- 
thern people,  as  well  as  to  the  Government,  the  unwelcome  assurance, 
that  South  Carolina  at  least  was  in  earnest.  The  part  Mr.  Buchanan 
acted  with  regard  to  the  Forts,  and  the  attempt  to  reinforce  Sti niter, 
were  deemed  by  the  South  and  her  sympathizers,  a  breach  of  faith;  and 
two  members  of  his  Cabinet,  Floyd  of  Virginia,  and  Thompson  of 
Mississippi,  tendered  their  resignations  and  retired,  to  identify  their 
fortunes  with  their  respective  States. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  oath  of  office  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  that  devolved  upon  him  as  President  of  the 
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United  States.  He  was  a  man  without  commanding  talents  as  a  poli- 
tician, possessed  of  no  distinction  as  a  statesman, and  had  been  selected 
for  office  only. on  the  plea  of  availability.  Pliable  in  his  nature  and 
distrustful  of  his  own  judgment,  he  was  a  wretched  specimen  of  hu- 
manity to  be  placed  in  the  seat  of  Washington.  To  sum  him  up  he 
had  been  delected  by  the  Black  Republican  party  as  a  man  suitable  for 
their  purposes  ;  he  had  adopted  their  platform  of  principles;  he  felt 
that  they  had  placed  him  in  office,  consequently  he  was  prepared  to  be 
moulded  into  any  ip"»pression  the  party  might  choose  to  give  him. 
That  he  was  cowardly  in  his  nature  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Without 
any  cause  to  apprehend  danger  to  his  life  or  person,  he  had  stolen  into 
Washington  in  the  night  disguised  in  a  plaid  Scotch  cap  and  a  mili- 
tary cloak. 

The  inaugural  address  which  he  read  to  the  assembled  multitude 
upon  taking  the  oath  of  office  had  been  studiously  prepared— either  to 
conceal  the  truth,  or  to  suit  as  many  p>eople  as  possible.  But  it  was 
not  sufficiently  warlike  to  please  the  party  generally  that  had  placed 
him  in  power.  They  insisted  that  it  lacked  the  nerve  and  dignity  of 
tone  that  circumstances  demanded.  The  people  of  the  Border  btates 
regarded  it  with  much  suspicion  that  more  was  meant  than  expressed, 
and  derived  but  little  encouragement  from  such  hopes  as  it  held  out. 
With  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery  which  was  the  prime  occa- 
sion of  the  national  difficulties,  he  said  : 

"I  have  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
the  States  where  it  exists  if  I  had  the  power  to  do  so." 

How  far  he  was  sincere  in  the  declaration  subsequent  events  will  dis- 
close. But  so  far  as  the  sentence  quoted  no  man  in  the  Southern 
States  was  misled.  Direct  interference  with  the  institution  in  the 
States  was  not  complained  of.  It  was  the  interference  in  the  Territo- 
ries which  was  calculated  to  interfere  with  it  indirectly  in  the  States  by 
restricting  it  to  a  limited  area,  and  depreciating  its  value  by  excess  of 
numbers.  So  far  as  the  position  occupied  by  the  seceded  States  was 
concerned  and  the  policy  he  would  pursue  towards  them,  he  modestly 
expressed  himself  in  these  words :    • 

"The  power  confided  to  me  will  be  used  to  occupy  and  possess  the 
property  and  places  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  collect  the  du- 
ties and  imports ;  but  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  these  objects 
there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the  peo- 
ple anywhere." 

It  was  not  hard  to  comprehend  the  import  of  this  sentence,  to  a 
Southern  mind,  and  no  one  ought  to  have  been  misled  by  it  for  an 
hour.  The  Government  claimed  many  of  the  forts,  and  places,  with 
such  property  as  heavy  ordnance  now  in  possession  of  the  Confeder- 
ates, and  to  "possess,"  "hold"  or  "occupy"  such  places  would  produce  a 
conflict  of  arms  ;  and,  when  fighting  should  once  begin,  neither  party 
could  tell  where  it  would  end.     In  the  formation  of  his  Cabinet,  Mr. 
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Lincoln  generally  selected  men  distinguished  for  their  hostility  to  the 
South  ; — men  who  had  proved  themselves  in  their  political  career  be- 
fore the  country,  the  ardent  and  zealous  supporters  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  Black  Republican  platform.     Wm.  II.  Seward,  who  of  all 

others  was  probably  most  obnoxious  to  the  South,  was  made  Secretary 
of  State.  While  debating  the  subject  of  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
its  application  to  the  Territories,  he  had  declared  in  his  place  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  "there  is  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution"'  to 
which  we  bow.  And  upon  another  occasion  while  addressing  his  con- 
stituents he  declared,  "there  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  free 
and  the  slave  States.  That  "they  must  all  become  free,  or  all  become 
slave  States.''  Such  sentiments  as  these  had  given  him  a  notoriety 
which  caused  him  to  be  regarded  at  the  South  as  the  oracle  of  the  Black 
Republican  party. 

While  the  party  now  in  power  were  clamorous  for  war  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Confederate  States  by  force  of  arms,  there  was  still  a 
party  at  the  North  opposed  to  such  a  resort.  This  party  was  com- 
posed principally  of  the  Old-Line  Democrats  and  such  as  had  not  been 
carried  away  by  the  vagaries  of  fanaticism.  The  difficulties  that  sur- 
rounded Mr.  Lincoln  were  great,  To  attempt  the  subjugation  of  the 
Confederate  States  by  force  of  arms,  while  such  a  step  was  unpopular 
at  the  North  would  prove  a  dangerous  enterprise ;  and  therefore  to 
unite  all  parties  at  the  present  crisis  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  important 
object.  A  few  days  after  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Davis 
had  dispatched  Commissioners  to  Washington  in  order  to  arrange 
terms  for  a  peaceable  separation,  and  to  effect  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment with  regard  to  public  property,  and  for  a  removal  of  the  Federal 
gairison  from  Forts  Sumter  and  Pickens.  While  these  Commission- 
ers were  not  received  as  such  publicly  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  yet 
he  held  intercourse  with  them  informally,  through  the  medium  of 
another  party.  Assurances  were  given  them  that  the  difficulties  ad- 
mitted of  a  peaceful  solution  ;  that  the  military  status  assumed  by  the 
Confederacy  would  not  be  disturbed  and  that  Fort  Sumter  would  be 
evacuated.  Judge  Campbell  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  the  medium 
through  whom  these  assurances  were  given  by  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary 
of  State.  Diplomacy  leads  to  crooked  paths.  It  proved  worse  than 
true  in  this  case.  The  assurances  given  had  no  other  object  than  de- 
ception, as  the  sequel  proved.  The  authorities  of  South  Carolina,  se- 
conded by  the  Confederate  Government,  had  not  only  garrisoned  Fort 
Moultrie  and  placed  its  armament  in  an  efficient  condition,  but  had 
erected  several  strong  batteries  at  different  points,  which  not  only  com- 
manded Fort  Sumter,  but  the  harbor  likewise.  To  relieve  the  endan- 
gered condition  of  the  garrison  would  be  a  hazardous  undertaking  un- 
der existing  circumstances.  To  refuse  to  withdraw  the  garrison  at  all 
would  have  led  the  Confederate  authorities  to  open  fire  upon  it  in  its 
isolated  and  helpless  condition.  To  subserve  the  purposes  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln it  was  necessary  to  gain  time  and  also  put  the  Confederates  off 
their  guard.     The  political  code  of  morality  that  had  always  distil*- 
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guished  the  party  that  had  now  come  into  power,  could  sanction  and 
tolerate  such  duplicity  as  that  which  was  resorted  to  by  Mr.  Seward  in 
this  instance  upon  the  ground  that  "the  end  sanctifies  the  means." 
While  on  the  other  hand  it  certainly  demonstrates  an  absence  of  that 
high  sense  of  honor  that  a  world  has  a  right  to  expect  of  men  in  high 
official  positions.     Fort  Sumter  was  not  evacuated. 

An  unusual  activity  was  known  to  prevail  in  the  Navy  Yard  at  New 
York,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  an  armament  was  being  fitted  out 
for  some  demonstration  hostile  to  the  vSouth.  Uneasiness  pervaded  the 
minds  of  the  friends  of  peace.  Still  Mr.  Seward  held  out  the  assurance 
that  Sumter  would  be  evacuated.  On  the  7th  of  April,  Judge  Camp- 
bell addressed  a  note  to  the  Secretary  and  received  this  remarkable  re- 
ply :  '"'Faith  as  to  Sumter  fully  kept — wait  and  see."  On  the  next  day, 
the  Sth,  an  expedition  sailed  from  New  York,  consisting  of  eleven  ves- 
sels carrying  285  guns  and  2,400  men,  under  the  specious  plea  of  car- 
rying "provisions  to  a  starving  garrison."  On  the  same  day  the  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina  received  the  following  notice  from  an  officer 
of  the  Federal  Godernment : 

"I  am  directed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  notify  you 
that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  supply  Fort  Sumter  with  provisions 
only,  and  that  if  such  attempt  be  not  resisted,  no  effort  to  throw  men, 
arms,  or  ammunition  will  be  made,  without  further  notice,  or  in  case 
of  an  attack  upon  the  Fort.'^ 

Deception  was  now  at  an  end,  Federal  duplicity  understood,  for  the 
mask  had  been  withdrawn.  The  general  Government  had  been  noti- 
fied that  any  attempt  of  this  sort  would  produce  a  collision.  In  the 
face  of  a  promise  to  the  contrary  an  attempt  was  made — hence  the  of- 
fensive move  was  hers — for  which  the  South  is  not  responsible  before 
the  world. 

P.  G.  T.  Bea  ^regard,  of  Louisiana,  who  had  served  with  distinction 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States  as  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  had  been 
commissioned  by  Mr.  Davis  Brigadier  General,  and  placed  in  command 
of  all  the  troops  in  the  fortifications  around  Charleston.  Upon  the 
news  of  the  sailing  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  naval  squadron  for  the  Southern 
coast,  and  the  notice  that  had  been  received  by  Governor  Pickens,  of 
South  Carolina,  had  reached  Montgomery,  Mr.  "Walker,  Secretary  of 
War,  immediately  telegraphed  to  Gen.  Beauregard,  instructions  to*  de- 
mand the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  if  refused  to  reduce  it.  The 
summons  was  made  at  2  o'clock  on  the  11th  of  April.  Major  Ander- 
son replied :  "I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  demanding  the  evacuation  of  this  Fort,  and  to  say  in 
reply  thereto,  that  it  is  a  demand  with  which  my  sense  of  honor  and 
of  my  obligation  to  my  Government  prevent  my  compliance.''  This 
reply  amounted  to  a  challenge  fairly  laid  down,  and  no  other  alterna- 
tive was  left  the  Confederate  commander  but  to  proceed  to  the  assault. 
From  the  number  of  forts  and  batteries  by  which  Sumter  was  sur- 
rounded, and  terrible  armament  of  heavy  guns  and  mortars  that  could 
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be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  from  at  least  three  sides,  Major  And 
as  a  military  officer  could  not  fail  to  know  that  he  could  not  po& 
maintain  his  position  with  his  feeble  force.     Hence  there  could  bi 
doubt  under  all  the  circumstances  as  the  occasion  developed,  tin 
had  been  instructed  to  play  the  part  he  acted,  in  order  to  inaugurate 
actual  hostilities  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  his  Government,  with  si 
show  of  plausibility,  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  war  upon  the  South  : 
and  thus  to  unite  all  parties  of  the  North,  so  as  to  secure  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  it.     Early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  Gen.  Beaur< 
notified  Major  Anderson  that  in  an  hour  he  should  open  lire  u]  on 
Sumter.     Accordingly  at  halfrpast  four,  Forts  Moultrie  and  Johnson, 
followed  by  all  the  batteries,  opened  a  heavy  and  well  directed   tire 
upon  the  Fort  of  solid  shot  and  shell,  which  continued  throughout    I 
day,  to  which  Sumter  replied  feebly.     The  scene  of  such  a  bom1;.. 
ment  had  never  before  been  witnessed  upon  the  continent,  of  so  many 
guns  in  play.     The  excitement  in  the  batteries  and  in  the  city  was  in- 
tense.    As  the  electric  flash  upon  the  wires  carried  the  news  to  distant 
points,  of  not  only  the  seceded  but  of  Border  States,  the  excitement  be- 
came great.     The  long-talked  of  struggle   had  begun,  war  with  its 
dreaded  realities  had  burst  upon  the  country  ;  and  the  advocates  of  re- 
cession rejoiced  that  the  conflict  had  at  last  come,  which  must  drive 
the  Border  States  into  an  unity  of  action  with  those  which  had  already 
seceded.     Before  night  came  on  the  fire  of  the  Confederates  had  seri- 
ously affected  the  walls  of  Sumter  and  some  of  her  guns  being  dis- 
mounted her  fire  had  grown  weaker.     On  the  morning  of  the  13th  the 
guns  of  the  Confederates  opened  at  an  early  hour,  and  as  the  day  wore 
away  it  became  evident  to  lookers  on,  from  tha  volumes  of  smoke  aris- 
ing from  Sumter,  that  the  houses  within  the  enclosure  of  the  Fort  were 
in  flames,  and  its  flag  no  longer  flying  ;  it  had  been  shot  away.     Be- 
tween one  and  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  Gen.  Beauregard  sent  one  of  his  aids 
with  a  message  to  Major  Anderson,  to  the  effect  that  seeing  his  flag  no 
longer  flying  and  his  quarters  in  flames,  he  desired  to  tender  him  such 
relief  as  might  be  in  his  power.     At  this  juncture  a  white  flag  had  been 
run  up  in  token  of  submission.     The  contest  was  closed  and  Fort  Sum- 
ter had  surrendered.     Charleston  became  almost  frantic  with  joy.  The 
bells  of  the  churches  joined  with  the  roar  of  the  cannon  in  celebrating 
he  joyful  event,  and  the  whole  city  put  on  the  gaiety  and  appearance 
of  a  holiday.     Strange  to  relate,  that  though   so  many  guns  were  in 
play  for  nearly  two  days,  yet  not  a  man  had  been  killed  on  either  ^ide. 
While   this  affair  caused    general   rejoicings  and    congratulations 
throughout  the  Cotton  States,  it  kindled  a  wild  excitement  of  an  oppo- 
site character  at  the  North.     The  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln"s  administra- 
tion grew  warm  for  the  war.     Strong  appeals  were  made  to  the  wor.-t 
passions  of  men  to  arouse  their  feelings  upon  the  subject.     The  pulpit 
which  had  done  its  full  share  in  the  work  of  mischief  grew  hot  for  the 
war,  and  preached  subjugation  instead  of  Christ.     Stump  orators  were 
declaiming,  and  artful  demagogues  were  at  work.     The  Black  Repub- 
lican press  was  fulminating  its  thunders  upon  the  "guilty  heads''  of 
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the  secessionists;  and  the  war  fever  spread  and  prevailed  fearfully. 
The  people  were  told  that  "the  secessionists  had  madly  dared  to  fire 
upon  the  United  States  flag,  and  had  offered  an  insult  that  nothing 
but  blood  could  wash  out."  That  '"they  had  dared  to  make  war  upon 
the  best  government  that  the  world  ever  saw."  That  "they  deserved 
only  the  doom  of  rebels  and  the  fate  of  traitors."  The  pliant  fanaticism 
peculiar  to  the  yankee  mind,  was  readily  affected  by  such  appeals  as 
these;  the  war  party  gained  strength,  the  Government  took  courage 
and  addressed  itself  to  the  business  of  war.  We  hope  we  have  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  the  reader  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  attempting  to  con- 
ceal his  designs  and  plans  by  falsehood  and  deceit,  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  on  the  battle  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  now  his  prime  object  was 
to  make  the  impression  that  the  guilt  or  responsibility  was  with  the 
South  alone. 

On  the  loth  of  April,  two  days  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  Mr. 
Lincoln  issued  his  famous  proclamation  calling  for  seventy-five  thous- 
and men  to  enable  him  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  respected.  As  this 
document  swept  away  the  entire  foundation  on  which  the  hopes  of  the 
Border  States  had  rested,  it  should  find  a  place  in  history  : 

"Whereas,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  for  some  time 
past,  and  are  now,  opposed,  and  the  execution  thereof  obstructed,  in 
the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana  and  Texas  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed 
by  the  ordinaiy  course  of  Judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested 
in  the  marshals  by  law;  now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  in  me  vested  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws,  have  thought  fit  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  to  the  aggregate  number  of  75,000,  in  order 
to  suppress  said  combinations,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  exe- 
cuted. 

The  details  for  this  object  will  be  immediately  communicated  to  the 
State  authorities  through  the  War  Department.  I  appeal  to  all  loyal 
citizens  to  favor,  facilitate,  and  aid  this  effort  to  maintain  the  honor, 
the  integrity,  and  existence  of  our  National  Union,  and  the  perpetuity 
of  popular  government,  and  to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enough 
endured.  I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the  first  service  assigned  to  the 
forces  hereby  called  forth  will  probably  be  to  repossess  the  forts,  places 
and  property  which  have  been  seized  from  the  Union  :  and  in  every 
event  the  utmost  care  will  be  observed  consistently  with  the  objects 
aforesaid,  to  avoid  any  devastation  of,  or  interference  with  property,  or 
any  disturbance  of  peaceful  citizens  of  any  part  of  the  country  ;  and 
1  hereby  command  the  persons  composing  the  combinations  aforesaid, 
to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes,  within 
twenty  days  from  this  date. 

Deeming  that  the  present  condition  of  public  affairs  presents  an  ex- 
traordinary occasion,  I  do  hereby,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  in  me  vested 
by  the  Constitution,  convene  both  houses  of  Congress.     The  Senators 
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and  Representatives  are,  therefore,  summoned  to  assemble  at  their  re- 
spective Chambers  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  on  Thursday,  the  fourth  day  of 
July  next,  then  and  there  to  consider,  and  determine  such  measun  -  . 
in  their  wisdom,  the  public  safety  and  interest  may  seem  to  demand. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

(<— ^^      Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  fifteenth  day  of  April, 
<  seal  V  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six- 
(^v — J  tv-one,  and  the  Independence  of  the  United  States,  the  eightv- 
fifth. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Sewakd,  Secretary  of  the  Stater 

This  famous  proclamation  decided  the  line  of  policy  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Border  States,  and  they  no  longer  hesitated.  The  attitude  of 
Virginia  throughout  had  been  conservative  as  well  as  dignified.  North 
Carolina  was  averse  to  war,  but,  if  compelled  to  fight,  she  would  light 
her  enemies  rather  than  fight  her  friends  ;  owing  to  her  local  situa- 
tion, she  could  not  fail  to  be  influenced  by  the  action  of  Virginia. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in  making  out  'the  details"  men- 
tioned in  his  proclamation,  immedietely  made  his  requisition  upon  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States  which  had  still  held  to  the  Union  for 
their  respective  quotas  of  troops  to  make  up  his  seventy-five  thousand 
men  to  make  war  upon  the  secedeel  States.  Thus  no  other  alternative 
was  left  the  people  of  the  Border  States,  but  either  to  tight  the  South 
or  fight  the  North.  They  unhesitatingly  chose  the  latter.  On  the 
I8th  of  April,  Virginia,  in  Convention,  by  her  delegates,  resumed  all 
her  rights  as  a  State,  which  she  had  committed  to  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Union  as  a  loan  for  the  better  advancement  of  the 
general  good.  Her  example  was  quickly  followed  by  others.  On  the 
6th  of  May  Tennessee  seceded.  On  the  20th  day  of  May  the  Conven- 
tion of  North  Carolina  by  a  unanimous  vote  dissolved  her  connection 
with  the  Federal  Union;  it  being  the  sixty-eighth  anniversary  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence.  Forts  Macon  and  Caswell 
had  been  seized  a  few  days  before  by  volunteer  troops  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Gov.  Ellis,  and  on  the  day  before  the  Ordinance  of  Secession 
passed  the  arsenal  at  Fayetteville  also  was  seized,  and  about  sixty-rive 
thousand  stand  of  arms  obtained,  which  proved  to  be  a  prize  to  the 
Southern  cause  of  vast  importance. 

As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  that  Virginia 
had  seceded  from  the  Union  a  general  suspension  of  business  took 
place.  The  stores  and  workshops  were  closed,  and  men  congregated 
in  the  streets  in  vast  bodies.  The  lines  of  telegraph  had  been  pla^u  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Governor,  and  everything  betokened  a  great  and 
important  change  of  affairs.  In  Portsmouth  a  great  concourse  assem- 
bled together  and  with  enthusiastic  cheers  raised  the  flag  of  Virginia, 
and  flung  it  to  the  breeze  with  its  ''Sic Semper  lyrannis"  inscribed  upon 
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its  ample  field  of  blue,  within  eight  of  the  Federal  ensign  which  float- 
ed the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  flagstaff  in  the  Navy  Yard  Perhaps  in 
no  city  in  the  seceding  States  was  the  excitement  more  general,  or  the 
act  of  secession  more  correctly  appreciated,  and  yet  more  prudenc 
action  observed. than  in  those  two  cities.  The  Navy  Yard  at  Gosport 
was  a  station  of  vast  importance  to  the  Federal  Government  as  a  naval 
depot.  It  was  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  marines  and  command-.  1 
by  a  naval  officer  of  distinction.  In  its  armory  was  a  vast  amount  of 
small  arms,  and  within  its  enclosure  lay  about  eighteen  hundred  heavy 
guns  ranging  in  point  of  calibre  from  the  small  sized  carronade  to  that 
of  11-inch  Dahlgren.  Immediately  abreast  the  yard  the  receiving  ship 
Pennsylvania  was  lying  carrying  120  guns.  Close  to  her  lay  the  frig- 
ate Cumberland  which  had  recently  returned  from  a  cruise,  with  a  full 
complement  of  men  and  guns,  and  several  other  ships  dismantled  and 
not  in  use.  On  the  other  side  of  Elizabeth  river,  a  short  distance  be- 
low the  city  of  Norfolk,  was  Fort  Norfolk  containing  a  magazine  and 
at  this  time  supplied  with  a  large  amount  of  powder  for  naval  service. 
Two  volunteer  companies  had  been  formed  in  each  of  the  cities.  To 
seize  upon  the  warlike  stores  and  armaments  wras  the  desire  of  every 
one  who  professed  to  be  loyal  to  Virginia.  The  splendid  steam  frigate 
Merrimac  was  lying  at  the  Navy  Yard  newly  equipped  and  ready  for 
sea,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  to  her  as  a  prize  greatly  needed  as  well  as 
desired,  yet  to  make  an  attempt  in  that  direction  was  the  folly  of  mad- 
ness. The  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  by  the 
Convention  reached  the  cities  on  the  18th.  On  the  night  of  the  19th, 
the  volunteer  companies  of  Norfolk  led  by  Capt,  Lamb  seized  the  mag- 
azine with  its  vast  stores  of  powder,  and  by  active  and  vigilant  exer- 
tions had  conveyed  it  to  a  place  of  safety.  Guards  and  pickets  were 
established  so  as  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  United  States 
authorities  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  on  board  the  ships  in  the  harbor  ex- 
cept by  flag  of  truce.  Volunteers  also  were  engaged  principally  under 
cover  of  darkness  in  obstructing  the  channel  of  the  river  below  the  na- 
val hospital,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  of  the  ships  of  war  lying  at 
the  Navy  Yrard. 

On  Saturday,  the  20th,  the  Volunteers  ot  both  cities  were  called  out 
and  put  into  service.  Early  in  the  day  it  was  apparent  that  the  steam 
frigate  Merrimac  had  steamed  up,  and  was  preparing  to  put  out  from 
the  port.  Lieut.  Pegram,  of  the  Navy,  rallied  a  few  Volunteers  and 
with  a  few  pieces  of  Held  artillery  which  had  arrived  during  the  pre- 
ceding night  from  Richmond,  prepared  to  dispute  her  passage  out  of 
the  port  at  a  narrow  point  in  the  river  below  the  city.  But  at  1  o'clock 
it  was  evident  that  great  commotion  existed  at  the  Navy  Yard.  At 
noon  all  the  workmen  in  the  Yard  had  been  discharged,  amounting  to 
about  1200  in  number,  and  that  the  ships  of  war  in  the  river  were 
sinking.  It  was  evident  they  had  been  scuttled  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  authorities  of  Virginia,  and  it  became,  apparent 
from  the  noise  and  sound  of  hammers  in  the  Yard,  that  the  sailors  and 
marines  were  destroying  the  small  arms  contained  in  the  armory.     In 
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the  early  part  of  the  night  the  steam  sloop  Pawnee  arrived  in  the 
river,  passed  the  obstructions,  and  reached  the  Yard.  She  bore  instruc- 
tions from  the  Government.  About  one  o'clock,  on  Sunday  mornh 
the  21st  of  April,  the  whole  heavens  became  lighted  up  by  a  conflagra- 
tion, at  once  grand  and  sublime.  Nearly  all  the  buildings  in  the  Navy 
Yard,  the  Marine  Barracks,  the  Ship-houses  and  sheds,  all  the  Men-of- 
"War,  frigates,  and  armed  vessels  in  the  river  had  been  set  on  fire,  ex- 
cept the  sloop  Plymouth  which  had  sunk  too  low,  and  were  enveloj  _■  1 
in  flames.  The  spectacle  was  one  of  surpassing  grandeur,  and  the  ex- 
citement it  produced  among  the  inhabitants  beggars  description.  The 
raging  volumes  of  flame  ascending  from  the  burning  ships  with  fearful 
roaring,  seemed  to  ascend  to  the  clouds,  while  the  booming  guns  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line-of-battle  ship,  belched  forth,  as  they  became  hen7  I 
by  the  fire,  their  thundering  peals,  which  seemed  to  shake  the   land. 

The  flames  reached  across  the  walls  from  the  Navy  Yard  and  com- 
municated the  fire  to  the  dwelling  houses  in  Portsmouth,  and  a  num- 
ber were  reduced  to  ashes,  with  almost  all  their  contents,  rendering 
homeless  and  helpless,  a  suffering  multitude.  At  dawn  of  day,  the 
Pawnee,  having  taken  on  board  the  sailors  and  marines  belonging  to 
the  Navy  Yard,  and  taking  the  frigate  Cumberland  in  tow,  proceeded 
down  the  river  for  Fortress  Monroe;  in  passing  the  obstructions  pkv  d 
in  the  channel  below,  she  stuck;  but  remaining  a  short  time  she  was 
enabled  to  pull  off  and  reach  Old  Point  without  further  disaster.  All 
the  guns  in  the  Navy  Yard  had  been  spiked,  but  not  injured. 

At  the  same  time  these  events  were  transpiring  at  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth, a  few  companies  marched  to  Harper's  Ferry,  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  the  United  States  armory  at  that  place  with  the  public  arms  to 
be  found  there.  The  commander,  finding  himself  unable  to  hold  b;s 
position,  set  fire  to  the  buildings  and  retreated  ;  but  through  the  active 
exertions  of  the  Volunteers,  about  five  thousand  muskets  were  saved 
in  good  condition,  with  a  quantity  of  other  small  arms  of  less  impor- 
tance in  warlike  service. 

The  wildest  military  enthusiasm  had  now  been  aroused  throughout 
all  the  Southern  States,  and  companies  were  being  rapidly  formed  for 
active  service,  and  but  two  thoughts  seemed  to  engross  the  minds  of 
men — war  and  independence. 

Maryland  was  attracting  much  attention  at  this  time.  She  was  a 
Slave-holding  State,  and  her  interests  being  with  the  South,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  if  she  was  not  arrested  in  action  she  would  at  once  fall  into 
the  secession  ranks.  On  the  19th  of  April' as  a  body  of  Yankee  volun- 
teers from  Massachusetts  was  passing  through  the  streets  of  Baltimore 
a  bloody  tragedy  ensued.  The  war  fever  running  very  high  in  the 
city,  the  appearance  of  these  Yankees  on  their  way  towards  the  South 
aroused  a  popular  excitement  that  no  police  force  could  control.  The 
first  movement  made  by  the  populace  was  to  blockade  the  streets  by 
placing  obstructions  upon  the  track,  so  that  the  horse  cars  in  which 
the  soldiers  were  travelling  from  the  upper  part  of  the  city  to  Camden 
station,  near  the  southside,  were  compelled  to  stop.  The  Yankees  dis- 
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mounted  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  transit  on  foot.  A  large  mass 
of  citizens  gathered  in  their  front,  cheering  loudly  for  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  with  imprecations  and  insulting  jeers  as  vagabond 
hirelings.  Stones  were  likewise  thrown  by  some  of  the  citizens  and 
soldiers  were  hurt.  This  affront  led  the  soldiers  to  fire  upon  the  pop- 
ulace, and  some  of  the  citizens  were  shot  down ;  some  were  killed  and 
others  severely  wounded.  This  was  no  doubt  a  deed  of  unexpected 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  Baltimoreans,  and  the  fury  which  it  aroused 
is  indescribable.  They  now  resorted  to  the  use  of  revolvers  and  fired 
upon  the  Yankees  in  return.  Men,  wild  and  frantic  with  fury,  ran  in 
every  direction  in  quest  of  fire-arms,  and  used  them  freely  when  ob- 
tained. Others  gatherned  stones  from  the  pavements  and  hurled  them 
defiantly  and  with  deadly  force  at  the  Yankee  ranks.  The  soldiers  were 
beaten,  and  retreated  as  best  they  could  before  the  fury  of  the  attacking 
and  rapidly  increasing  crowd  of  incensed  citizens.  The  fight  continued 
until  the  volunteers  reached  the  cars  at  Camden  station,  and  through 
the  active  and  successful  efforts  of  the  city  police,  the  trains  got  off  and 
thus  saved  these  minions  of  despotism  from  the  fate  which  the  infuri- 
ated populace  was  preparing  to  mete  out  to  them. 

%'  According  to  the  statements  of  this  affair  as  published  in  the  papers, 
.nine  citizens  fell  and  a  number  were  wounded  ;  while  the  Yankees  had 
only  two  killed  outright  and  several  wounded.  This  was  the  first  con- 
flict of  the  war  in  which  life  had  been  lost ;  the  streets  of  Baltimore 
were  the  theatre  of  action,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  wrought 
up  to  a  pitch  of  excitement  that  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  State. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


From  Advance  Sheet  of  the  National  Magazine,  Furnished  by  the  Author. 
THE    MECKLEXBERG  DECLARATION  OF  IXDEPEXDEXCE 


BY  J.  H.  WHEELER,  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


The  North  American  Review  for  April  last  presents  a  paper  of  nearly 
fifty  pages  on  this  interesting  subject  signed  by  James  C.  Welling, 
LL.D. 

The  learned  writer,  after  an  elaborate  investigation  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "the  so-called  Declaration  of  the  20th  of  May,  1775,  is  un- 
historical  and  spurious;"  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  believe  in  the  verity 
of  the  alleged  declaration  without  binding  ourselves,  in  the  light  of 
their  subsequent  conduct,  to  convict  its  assumed  authors  and  abettors 
of  base  deflection  from  principle  and  moral  perjury.''  Again  the  wri- 
ter claims :  "  If  the  patriots  of  Mecklenburg  did  proclaim  indepen- 
dence on  the  20th  of  May,  1775,  they  took  back  their  parlous  words  on 
the  31st,  ten  or  eleven  days  afterward.    Were  they  heroes  of  the  Bob 
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Acres  sort  that  such  an  imputation  should  be  fastened  to  their  honora- 
ble names  on  no  better  evidence  than  that  of  a  legend  which  is  dis- 
credited equally  by  cotemporaneous  history  and  their  own  acknowl- 
edged acts  and  principles _?"  It  is  proposed  to  meet  fairly  and  point- 
edly the  issue  thus  made;  although  by  its  very  terms  it  is  as  unjust  to 
the  illustrious  dead  as  it  is  insulting  to  their  living  descendants.  AVe 
will  be  able  to  show  by  irrefragifole  testimony  and  logical  inference  that 
this  event,  so  honorable  to  North  Carolina,  and  so  prized  by  her  sons, 
did  occur  at  the  time  and  place  alleged,  although  by  some  incredulous 
dreamers  it  has  been  pronounced  a  myth. 

Senator  Schurz,  in  a  speech  made  at  St.  Louis  on  the  27th  of  Septem- 
ber, remarked :  "  The  present  condition  of  the  public  mind  is  lamen- 
table. Widespread  infidelity  and  deep  distrust  have  taken  the  place 
of  sincerity  and  truth.  *  *  *  Long  settled  facts  are  undermined 
by  sophistry,  doubts,  and  fallacious  reasoning." 

Not  only  in  the  religious  and  political  world  has  this  demoralization 
intruded,  but  historical  facts,  well  settled  and  believed,  are  denounced 
as  fable. 

Some  writers,  self-important,  have  demonstrated,  at  least  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  that  Bacon  was  author  of  the  immortal  dramas  of 
Shakspeare ;  the  date  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  is  questioned  ;  a 
great  writer  remarks  that  there  is  documentary  evidence  extant  that 
our  Revolutionary  patriots  emptied  nothing  but  painted  oats  into  Bos- 
ton harbor,  the  tea  being  taken  to  the  shore  and  economically  used. 

"Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio." 


A  modern  author  of  much  research  and  talent  has  attempted  to  show 
that  Pocahontas,  so  far  from  being  a  modest  maiden,  full  of  sympathy 
and  affection,  was  as  wanton  a  hussy  as  ever  followed  a  camp,  thus  dis- 
pelling from  our  minds  the  halo  which  encircles  her  name,  and  caus- 
ing the  incident  embodied  in  the  historical  painting  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  to  fade  into  fiction. 

Such  is  the  disparagement  with  which  history  is  being  regarded  by 
many  modern  writers,  and  such  the  spirit  of  incredulity  breathing 
through  the  article  we  now  propose  to  review. 

The  article  opens  with  an  array  of  works  published  from  1S22  to 
1852  ;  but  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  thus  cited  is  left  to  conjec- 
ture.    In  the  language  of  the  mother  of  Hamlet  we  ask : 

"  Ah  me  !  what  act 
That  roars  so  large  and  thunders  in  the  index  fn 
■ 
Not  one  of  these  authorities  sustains  his  assertions.     On  the  contrary. 
they  flatly  contradict  them,  affirming,  as  they  do,  that  a  declaration  of 
independence  was  made  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned.     Why,  then,. 
such  solemn  array,  save  to  showT  the  writer's  research,  for  these  histo- 
rians, soldiers,  and  divines  but  play  the  part  of  lay-figures  in  the. 
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picture.     If  this  be  true,  then  the  article  so  widely  heralded  has  not 
only  failed  of  the  mark,  but  fallen  dead  from  the  press. 

As  these* authorities  are  not  supposed  to  be  accessible  to  all,  we  quote 
from  them  to  show  what  they  really  prove. 

I.  Reference  is  made  to  a  work  entitled  "Documents  showing  that 
Mecklenberg  county,  North  Carolina,  declared  her  independence  of 
Great  Britain,  May  20,  1775."  Five  resolutions  are  here  quoted,  the 
last  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

"Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent people  ;  that  we  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  a  sovereign  and  self- 
governing  association,  under  the  control  of  no  power  other  than  that 
of  our  God  and  the  General  Government  of  the  Congress,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  which  independence  we  solemnly  pledge  to  each  other  our 
mutual  co-operation,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  most  sacred 
Jbonor." 

"These  resolutions,"  this  authority  says,  "were  all  passed,  sanctioned, 
-and  decreed  unanimously,  about  two  o'clock,  a.  m.,  May  20,  1775. 
Capt.  James  Jack,  of  Charlotte,  was  deputed  as  an  express  to  the  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia,  with  a  letter  addressed  to  our  three  Representa- 
tives there,  Richard  Caswell,  William  Hooper,  and  Joseph  Hewes."  In 
this  same  document  is  the  certificate  of  James  Jack,  then  in  the  eighty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  (1819,)  that  he  resided  in  Charlotte  in  May, 
1775  ;  that  he  was  present  at  a  number  of  meetings  on  the  subject,  and 
at  the  final  adoption  of  the  resolutions,  and  that  he  was  the  bearer  of 
the  same  ;  that  he  "delivered  the  Mecklenberg  Declaration  of  May, 
1775,  to  Richard  Caswell  and  "William  Hooper."  This  document  has 
the  certificate  of  Rev.  Francis  Cummins,  as  well  as  the  joint  certificate 
of  George  Graham  and  others. 

II.  "Martin's  History  of  North  Carolina"  states  : 

"In  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1775,  the  leading  men  of  the 
county  of  Mecklenberg  held  meetings  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the 
people  and  confirm  them  in  their  opposition  to  the  claim  of  the  Parlia- 
ment to  impose  taxes  and  regulate  the  internal  policy  of  the  colonies. 
At  one  of  these  meetings  it  was  agreed  that  Thomas  Polk,  then  Colonel 
commandant  of  the  county,  should  issue  an  order  directed  to  each  cap- 
tain of  militia  requesting  him  to  call  a  company  meeting  to  elect  two 
delegates  to  meet  in  general  committee  at  Charlotte,  on  May  19th,  giv- 
ing to  the  delegates  ample  power  to  adopt  such  measures  as  to  them 
should  seem  best,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  common  cause  of  de- 
fending the  rights  of  the  colony  and  aiding  their  brethren  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  order  was  issued,  and  delegates  were  elected.  They 
met  at  Charlotte  on  the  day  appointed.  On  this  day  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  action  at  Lexington  (April  19th)  was  received  at  Char- 
lotte. This  produced  the  most  decisive  effect.  A  large  concourse  of 
people  had  assembled.  They  all  cried  out  :  "Let  us  be  independent." 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  resolutions." 

Here  follow  the  same  resolutions  as  are  recorded  in  the  State  docu- 
ment from  which  extracts  have  already  been  made  ;  also  a  statement 
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of  the  fact  that  James  Jack  was  engaged  as  the  bearer  of  them  to  Congr  --: 
"Messrs.  Caswell,  Hooper,  and  liewes  forwarded  a  joint  Letter  in 
Which  they  complimented  the  people  of  Mecklenberg  for  their  zeal,  i  .  i 
recommended  them  to  the  strict  observance  of  good  order  ;  that  the 
time  wonld  come  when  the  whole. continent  would  follow  their  exam- 
ple." 

III.  A  State  pamphlet  is  next  referred  to,  containing  a  report  and  a 
series  of  resolutions  passed  by  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  ;  and  in 
this  document  may  be  found  the  same  resolutions  with  the  additional 
testimony  of  General  Joseph  Graham  and  Rev.  Humphrey  Hunter, 
who,  with  minute  and  clear  memory,  detail  the  circumstances  connec- 
ted with  the  declaratory  act  of  May  20,  1775. 

IV.  In  the  American  Archives  are  to  be  found  all  the  facts  set  forth 
in  the  already  quoted  documents,  and  the  testimony  supporting  the 
same  ;  also  resolutions  adopted  May  31st,  1775.  This  would  seem  to 
settle  the  point  in  dispute  beyond  question. 

V.  "The  Defense  of  North  Carolina,"  by  Jo.  Seawall  Jones,  quotes  in 
full  the  Mecklenberg  Declaration  of  May,  20th,  1775,  and  states  that 
Mr.  Pitken,  in  his  "Political  and  Civil  History  of  the  United  States," 
has  done  ample  justice  to  its  importance  as  the  first  avowal  of  indepen- 
dence. Rev.  Humphrey  Hunter,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  has  left  a 
c  Journal  of  the  War  in  the  South  ;"  he"  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  Meck- 
lenberg declaration. 

VI.  Foote  in  his  sketches  gives  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  of  May  20th, 
1775,  and  states  "that  the  committee  had  several  meetings,  and  on  the 
Slst  of  May  issued  other  resolutions  ;  also  that  the  history  of  the  first 
declaration  is'  given  in  a  sketch  of  the  Hopewell  Congregation." 

VII.  Wheeler,  in  his  history,  cites  the  Mecklenberg  declaration  of 
May  20th  ;  also  the  resolutions  of  the  31st  of  the  same  month.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  he  recites  the  Memorial  of  the  Mecklenburg  Monumental 
Association  to  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  setting  forth  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  first  declaration  and  requesting  the  erection  of  a  mon- 
ment  commemorative  of  the  event.  On  this  appear  the  signatures  of 
Frederick  Nash,  David  F.  Caldwell,  James  W.  Osborne,  Paul  Barringer, 
James  Iredell,  Robert  Strange,  David  L.  Swain,  and  others.  If  the 
writer  of  the  article  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  early  history  of  North 
Carolina,  he  is  aware  that  no  names  more  distinguished  grace  her  an- 
nals. Surely  these  men  ought  to  have  known  as  much  about  the  his- 
tory of  their  native  State  as  any  writer  of  to-day  possibly  can. 

VIII.  The  lecture  of  the  Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks  is  a  full  and  com- 
plete vindication  of  the  authenticity  of  this  declaration.  He  reconciles 
the  discrepencies  between  the  different  copies  of  Col.  Polk  and  Judge 
Martin,  which  are  so  much  relied  on  by  the  writer  of  the  article  now 
under  review,  and  gives  fac  similes  of  the  autographs  of  the  signers  of 
of  the  Declaration  of  May  20,  1775. 

IX.  Lossing,  in  his  "Field  Book  of  the  Revolution"  dwells  at  length 
on  this  declaration  and  gives  the  autographs  of  the  signers.  He  also 
quotes  the  resolutions^!*  the  31st  of  May,  1775. 
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"The  only  question  unsettled  now  is  whether  the  Mecklenberg  Com- 
mittee assembled  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  31st,  and  adopted  the  res- 
olutions which  were  in  possession  of  General  Davie  and  published  in 
the  Raleigh  Register  of  1819.  It  is  a  question  of  minor  importance,  since 
the  great  fact  is  established  beyond  all  cavil,  that  more  than  a  year 
previous  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Federal  Declaration  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  declared  their  entire  independence  and  organized  a  civ- 
il government." 

X.  The  "Life  of  General  Greene,"  by  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  is  not  re- 
ferred to  in  the  learned  article.  It  is  a  rare  and  reliable  book.  It  was 
published  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  before  the  fact  of  the  passage 
of  this  declaration  was  questioned  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  it  was 
written  by  a  scholar  of  some  note,  who  was  a  native  of  this  section  and 
a  professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Note  his  statement  re- 
ferring to  the  convention  that  passed  this  declaration  he  remarks  : 

"With  the  chairman  and  secretary,  as  well  as  with  Colonel  Thomas 
Polk,  the  writer  of  these  memoirs  was  intimately  acquainted  and  knows 
them  to  have  been  capable  of  all  that  was  virtuous,  patriotic,  and  dar- 
ing. Though  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  contend  for  the  honor  of 
having  given  birth  to  the  Revolution,  North  Carolina  takes  the  lead  of 
both  in  a  formal  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  independence." 

Following  this  is  an  account  of  the  meeting  at  Charlotte  on  the  19th 
and  20th  of  May,  1775,  in  which  the  identical  resolutions  are  given  as 
already  quoted. 

In  our  explorations  of  the  field  of  history  we  have  met  the  unpub- 
lished manuscript  of  an  able,  learned  and  distinguished  son  of  North 
Carolina,  now  dead,  late  Archibald  D.  Murphy.  He  was  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  State  from  1812-'18,  and  for  some  years  a  judge.  He  was  a 
devotee  to  history  and  collected  a  large  mass  of  information  which  he 
did  not  live  to  publish.     We  extract  the  following  : 

"In  no  part  of  the  province  of  North  Carolina  was  there  such  zealous 
opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the  mother  country  as  was  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Mecklenbuag  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1775.  The  lead- 
ing men  in  the  county  held  meetings  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple and  to  confirm  them  in  their  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Parlia- 
ment to  impose  taxes  and  regulate  the  internal  policy  of  the  colony. 
At  one  of  these  meetings  it  was  agreed  that  Thomas  Polk,  the  Colonel 
Commandant  of  the  county,  should  issue  an  order  directed  to  each  cap- 
tain of  militia  to  call  a  company  meeting  and  elect  two  delegates  from 
each  company  to  meet  in  general  committee  at  Charlotte,  on  May  19, 
1775,  giving  these  delegates  ample  power  to  adopt  such  measures  as  to 
them  should  seem  best.  The  committee  met.  Doctor  Brerard  and 
William  Kennon  addressed  the  meeting.  The  question  was  formally 
put  whether  it  was  then  expedient  for  the  people  of  Mecklenberg  coun- 
ty to  declare  themselves  independent.  It  was  decided  unanimously  in 
the  affirmative.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  present  resolutions, 
which  were  as  follows  : 

Here  are  quoted  the  identical  resolutions  of  May  20th,  already  given. 
Judge  Murphy  continues  : 
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The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  and  subscribed  to  by  the 
delegates.  Capt.  James  Jack,  then  of  Charlotte,  but  since  of  Georgia, 
was  engaged  as  the  bearer  to  the  President  of  the  Continental  Cong: 
and  directed  to  deliver  copies  to  Caswell,  Hooper,  and  Hewes,  the  dele- 
gates to  Congress  from  North  Carolina.  *  *  *  These  delegates  pru- 
dently advised  that  no  open  opposition  should  be  made  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  detatched  portions  of  the  country  before  the  proper  season, 
when  the  whole  would  rise  together.  This  advice,  dictated  by  wisdom, 
was  observed  by  the  people  of  Mecklenberg,  and  it  was  no  doubt  owing 
to  this  fact  that  so  little  of  this  curious  history  is  known  to  the  world. 
*  *  *  The  Declaration  of  Mecklenberg  derives  its  importance  from 
its  consequences,  for  this  event  not  only  influenced  but  determined  the 
fate  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Southern  States:  It  produced  that  zeal 
and  unanimity  for  which  the  people  of  Mecklenberg  and  Rowan  were 
distinguished  during  the  whole  contest.  They  became  united  as  one 
band  of  brothers,  had  confidence  in  the  cause  they  vowed  to  support, 
which  faith  was  never  shaken  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  long  and  du- 
bious contest.  They  opposed  the  first  barrier  to  the  British  forces 
flushed  with  the  conquest  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Gates  being 
defeated,  there  was  not  a  Continental  soldier  between  Camden,  South 
Carolina,  and  Hillsboro.,  A  mere  handful  of  the  brave  men  of  Meck- 
lenberg disputed  the  possession  of  Charlotte,  and  while  there  the  pick- 
ets and  foraging  parties  of  the  invaders  were  constantly  fired  upon. 
After  Cornwallis'  retreat  from  Charlotte,  which  his  legionary  Colonel, 
Tarleton,  with  as  much  truth  as  wit,  pronounced  to  be  an  agreeable 
village,  but  a  decidedly  rebellious  place,  these  men,  unawed  by  force 
and  undismayed  by  reverses,  rapidl}r  recruited  the  shattered  corps  of 
Sumter,  Davie,  and  Washington  ;  rallied  to  the  standard  of  Greene  and 
fought  gallantly  at  Cowpens,  Eutaw  and  elsewhere.  *  *  *  It  thus 
is  clear  that  the  declaration  at  Charlotte  becomes  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  spirit  it  excited  sus- 
tained the  cause  in  the  Southern  States.  It  formed  a  nucleus  around 
which  valor  might  rally." 

We  have  now  presented  all  the  authorities  referred  to  by  the  article 
in  the  North  American  Review.  The  extracts  are  faithfully  made.  They 
prove,  we  trust  to  every  fair  and  unpredjudiced  mind,  the  assertion 
made  at  our  commencement,  that  'this  event  so  honorable  to  North 
Carolina,  and  so  prized  by  her  sons,  did  occur  at  the  time  and  place 
alleged,  although  by  some  incredulous  dreamers  it  has  been  pronounced 
a  myth. 

The  statement  in  the  second  sentence  of  this  article,  that  the  printed 
copy  of  the  alleged  Mecklenburg  declaration  was  given  for  the  first 
time  to  the  public  in  1319,  is  either  true  or  false.  If  true,  it  does  not 
affect  the  merits  of  the  case.  We  believe  that  gold  has  existed  for  a 
long  time  in  North  Carolina,  yet  its  discovery  was  not  made  until  within 
the  present  century.  Will  any  sane  man  argue  that,  as  it  was  not 
found  until  1804,  it  did  not  previously  exist?  Again,  the  resolves  of 
the  Mecklenburg  committee  of  May  31, 1775,  were,  as  the  writer  shows 
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first  announced  by  Colonel  Peter  Force  in  the  Nationtal  Intelligencer.  As 
to  the  authenticity  of  these  no  one  doubts,  not  even  Dr.  Welling. 
Why,  then,  should  similar  obscurations  destroy  our  confidence  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  declaration  that  passed  this  same  assembly  eleven 
days  before?  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  copy  of  the  Mecklenburg  dec^ 
laration  of  May  20th  was  first  seen  in  1819.  Governor  Montford 
Stokes'  statement  is  clear  that  he  well  recollects  to  have  seen  a  copy  in 
Dr.  Williamson's  possession  in  1793.  The  Doctor  was  then  collecting 
material  for  a  history  of  North  Carolina.  Governor  Stokes  was  a  sol- 
dier of  the  Revolution  and  a  sufferer  in  the  cause ;  of  a  clear  mind  and 
memory  and  of  unquestioned  veracity.  For  a  long  time  he  was  a  prom- 
inent actor  in  civil  and  military  affairs ;  he  was  a  Senator  in  Congress 
from  1816  to  1823,  and  Governor  of  the  State  in  1840 ;  he  died  in 
1842  holding  an  important  trust  in  the  service  of  the  United  States- 
Is  not  his  positive  assertion  far  more  reliable  than  the  wild  conjectures 
of  captious  criticism  ? 

With  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  all  concurring  with  such  wonderful 
unanimity,  without  any  possibility  of  collusion,  in  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, how  can  any  doubt  be  entertained  ?  Yet  the  article  we  are 
now  examining  does  raise  one,  as  its  text  pronounces  the  declaration 
to  be  "  unhistorical  and  spurious,  and  its  assumed  authors  and  abettors 
guilty  of  base  deflections  from  principle  and  of  moral  perjury ;"  and, 
having  taken  this  text,  fas  aid  nefas,  he  adheres  to  it  and  uses  every  art 
and  artifice  of  a  polemical  athlete  to  prove  his  conclusion. 

"  What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  itand  approve  it  with  a  text — 

Hiding  its'grossness  with  fair  ornament.'* 

The  idea  pervades  the  whole  article  that  these  evidences  were  inven- 
ted subsequently  by  the  assumed  authors  and  abettors  of  this  histori- 
cal fraud,  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  corroborating  the  imposition. 

We  have  on  file,  in  the  Pension  Bureau  at  Washington,  a  declaration 
of  General  Joseph  Graham,  sworn  to  in  Open  court,  to  obtain  the  bene- 
fits of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1832,  from  which  the  following  extract  is 
made : 

"I  was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  October  13th,  1759, ' 
and  I  removed,  when  only  ten  years  of  age,  to  Mecklenburg  county, 
•N.  C.  I  was  present  at  Charlotte,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1775,  when  the 
celebrated  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  British  Crown  was  made 
upwards  of  a  year  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  did  at  Phil- 
adelphia." 

Here  is  a  clear,  decisive,  and  positive  evidence  by  a  witness  on  oath, 
of  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  veracity,  himself  not  an  obscure 
actor  in  the  trying  scenes  of  battle  and  blood  that  followed.  The  se- 
vere wounds  received  in  this  perilous  conflict  on  the  battle-field  attest 
his  patriotism ;  a  long  life  of  unblemished  virtue  his  truth.  While 
living,  he  was  honored  ;  and  dead,  his   memory  is  respected  by  ajl. 
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His  descendants  still  live  ia  North  Carolina.  The  name  of  his  youn- 
gest son,  Hon.  William  A.  Graham,  prominently  appears  in  the  am.  - 
of  the  nation.  Being  Senator  in  Congress  from  1841V43  :  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  in  1844  ;  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1850,  and  the  choice 
of  many  as  Vice  President  with  General  Scott  in  1853.  Another  son, 
Hon.  James  Graham,  served  in  Congress  from  1833-'4§,  and  from 
1845- '47.  General  Graham  testifies  to  the  fact  that  he  was  present  at 
the  time  and  place  of  the  passage  of  the  celebrated  declaration.  Until 
this  testimony  is  shown  to  be  in  error,  or  the  witness  a  perjurer,  the 
fact  must  be  conceded.  The  principle  of  law  is  well  settled  that  when 
a  witness  of  unimpeachable  reputation  testifies  to  a  fact  without  any 
condition  it  must  be  accepted  as  true.  But  we  adduce  other  testimony 
as  reliable  and  as  positive. 

In  the  grave-yard  of  Steel  Creek  Church  in  Mecklenberg  county 
there  is  now  to  be  seen  a  monument  "saered  to  the  memory  of  Rev. 
Humphrey  Hunter  ;  born  in  1754."     The  marble  states  that  : 

"He  was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  emigrated  to  America  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life.  He  was  one  of  those  who  early  promoted  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  Mecklenberg  county,  May  20,  1775,  and  subsequently 
bore  an  active  part  in  securing  the  independence  of  his  country.  For 
nearly  thirty-eight  years  he  labored  as  a  faithful  and  assiduous  am- 
bassador of  Christ." 

In  the  cemetery  of  Poplar  Tent  Church,  in  the  county  now  known  as 
Cabarrus,  formerly  a  part  of  Mecklenburg,  there  stands  a  tombstone  on 
which  the  following  is  inscribed  : 

"Beneath  this  marble  repose  the  m6rtal  remains  of  Rev.  Hezekiah  J. 
Balch,  first  pastor  of  Poplar  Tent  Congregation,  and  one  of  the  origin- 
al members  of  the  Orange  Presbytery.  He  was  licensed  a  preacher  of 
the  Everlasting  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Donnegal  in  176G  ;  or- 
dained to  full  work  of  the  Ministry  in  1760,  and  rested  from  his  labors. 
A.  D.  1776,  having  been  the  Pastor  of  the  United  Congregations  of 
Poplar  Tent  and  Rocky  River  about  seven  years.  He  was  distin- 
guished as  one  of  the  Committee  of  Three  who  prepared  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  ;  and  his  eloquence,  the  more  effectual  from  his 
acknowledged  wisdom,  purity  of  motive,  and  dignity  of  character,  con- 
tributed much  to  the  unanimous  adoption  of  that  instrument  on  the 
20th  of  May,  1775." 

There  these  monuments  stand  ;  their  very  silence  speak  volumes  ; 
no  words  can  make  them  more  true,  eloquent,  or  forcible.  Here  I 
might  pause,  and  like  Mark  Anthony — 

"Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb  mouths 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me — " 

But  there  exists  recorded  evidence  of  the  highest  character.  There  is 
on  file  in  the  Rolls  office  in  London,  a  dispatch  from  the  royal  Gover- 
nor of  the  Colony  of  North  Carolina,  Josiah  Martin,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  dated  at  Fort  Johnston,  N.  C,  June  30, 1775, 
which  contains  the  following  passage : 
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"  The  resolves  of  the  committee  of  Mecklenberg  which  your  Lord- 
ship will  find  in  the  inclosed  newspaper  surpass  all  the  horrible  and 
treasonable  publications  that  the  inflammatory  spirits  of  the  continent 
have  yet  produced,  and  your  Lordship  may  depend  its  authors  and 
abettors  will  not.  escape  when  my  hands  are  sufficiently  strengthened 
to  attempt  to  regain  the  lost  authority  of  the  Government.  A  copy  of 
these  resolves  was  sent  off  by  express  to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia 
as  soon  as  they  were  passed  by  the  committee." 

All  the  testimony  agrees  that  thej  declaration  of  May  20th  was  dis- 
patched as  soon  as  passed  to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  and  James 
Jack  was  the  express  sent.  The  date  of  Governor  Martin's  dispatch 
proves  that  he  must  have  referred  to  the  proceedings  of  the  20th,  and 
not  those  of  the  31st  of  May,  for  he  was  at  the  last  mentioned  date,  be- 
leaguered in  Fort  Johnston,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  interior  cut 
off.  And  again  the  learned  writer  in  the  article  we  are  examining 
agrees  that  the  declaration  of  the  31st  was  not  offensive  to  the  motht-r 
government,  and  that  it  "  took  back  the  parlous  warlous  words"  of  the 
former  declaration,  while  Governor  Martin  denounces  it  as  "  horrible 
and  treasonable." 

We  have  examined  this  original  dispatch,  with  its  inclosures  in  the 
Rolls  Office  in  Chancey  Lane,  London,  with  much  care.  The  inclos- 
ures sent  were  indorsed  in  the  same  hand-writing  as  the  dispatch.  All 
the  inclosures  were  there  except  the  newspaper  containing  the  Meck- 
lenberg proceedings.  This  was  the  chief  object  of  the  search.  Its  loss 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  John  Rom- 
ily,  and  it  was  stated  that  it  appeared  by  an  indorsement  on  this  dis- 
patch that  "the  printed  paper  had  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  Turner  for 
Mr.  Stevenson,  August  15,  1837."  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  was  at 
that  date  the  Minister  of  this  Governmenl  to  the  English  Court.  He 
is  dead  ;  his  son,  Hon.  J.  W.  Stevenson,  now  Senator  in  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  as  his  executor,  has  his  father's  papers  in  his 
possession,  and  has  promised  to  make  a  seareh  for  the  printed  paper. 
Should  it  be  the  resolutions  of  the  31st  of  May,  it  would  not  disprove 
the  existence  of  those  of  the  20th.  Both  without  doubt  were  passed. 
Either  settles  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  boldly  pro- 
nounced their  independence  in  advance  of  any  other  State,  and  more 
than  a  year  in  advance  of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  well  to  demand  what  possible  motive  the  patriots  who 
have  clearly  testified  to  the  date  of  the  20th,  could  have  had  if  the 
20th  was  not  the  true  date,  inasmuch  as  the  establishment  of  either  se- 
cures to  the  people  of  Xorth  Carolina  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to 
throw  off  the  British  yoke.  But  the  people  of  Xorth  Carolina  claim 
May  20,  1.S65,  as  their  birth-right  ;  they  have  recorded  this  date  on 
v r  i  !  books,  and  view  with  impatience  any  attempt  to  impair 
or  diminish  the  record. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  whose  testimony  we  have  here  cited  resided  in 
Georgia,  others  in  Tennessee,  and  many  were  scattered  in  different  and 
distant  places  in  North  Carolina.     If  any  collusion  was  attempted  it 
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has  been  most  carefully  concealed.     But  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  all  these  worthy  and  respectable  men  are  to  be  charged  with  ''a 
base  deflection  from  principle  and  guilty  of  moral  perjury,"  or  thi 
meeting  did  occur  at  Charlotte,  May  20,  1775,  and  that  then  and  there 
they  did  declare  their  independence  of  the  British  Crown. 

Had  the  article  to  which  this  paper  is  a  reply  appeared  in  any 
Southern  publication  it  would  have  passed  unnoticed,  for  there  this 
matter  has  been  fully  investigated  and  settled.  It  is  a  cheery  sight  on 
each  anniversary  to  seethe  venerable  men  of  Mecklenburg  assemble 
and  celebrate  this  day.  They  as  implicitly  believe  that  this  event  hap- 
ened  in  the  way  and  at  the  time  stated  as  that  the  facts  in  the  Life  of 
Christ,  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  are  veritable  history.  To  ar- 
gue on  this  question  with  them  would  be  as  idle  as 

"Gild  refined  gold— to  paint  the  lilly — 
To  throw  perfume  on  the  violet — 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
To  the  rainbow. " 

Nor  would  tins  grateful  task  be  here  undertaken  had  not  the  article 
which  we  have  examined  been  published  in  one  of  the  most  powerful 
periodicals  of  our  country;  and  were  it  not  thus  rendered  probable  that 
should  its  statements  be  suffered  to  pass  unchallenged  they  would  be 
regarded  abroad  as  public  sentiment. 

It  is  yet  to  be  revealed  what  could  have  been  the  object  of  the  writer 
in  thus  endeavoring  to  create  a  disbelief  in  the  occurrence  of  an  event 
so  cherished  by  North  Carolinians;  and  thus,  with  the  temper  of  an 
iconoclast,  crush  this  fond  idol  of  their  hearts.  Perhaps,  as  Iago,  he  is 
"nothing  if  not  critical,"  and  wishes  to  exhibit  his  abilities  by  showing 
error  to  be  more  plausible  than  truth. 

•  The  allusion  on  the  last  page  of  this  article  placing  Massachusetts 
in  advance  of  North  Carolina  is,  to  use  Irs  own  Johnsonian  words,  "a 
splendid  corruscation  or  mythopoic  fancy."  In  such  matters  compar- 
isons are  indeed  odious.  We  regard  with  proper  pride  the  people  of 
North  Carolina,  who,  in  the  dark  hour  of  danger  and  distress,  resolved 
that  "  the  cause  of  Boston  was  the  cause  of  all,"  and  sent  ship  loads  of 
provisions  to  her  suffering  citizens.  We  choose,  rather  than  to  recrim- 
inate, to  maintain  the  dignity  of  silence,  adopting  as  our  own  the  beau- 
tiful sentiment  inscribed  on  the  London  sun-dial — 

" Nbn  numero  hwas,  nisi  serenas." 

Let  the  people  of  each  section  be  content  with  their  laurels  and  not 
enviously  seek  to  despoil  others.  The  should  not  wish  in  atteTi.r  ting 
"to  raise  an  mortal  to  the  skies,  to  pull  an  angel  down."  No,  let  }  s- 
sachusetts  rejoice  in  her  Bunker  Hill ;  Virginia  in  her  Yorktov  n  :  1  ut 
for  truth  and  honor's  sake,  allow  North  Carolina  her  Mecklenberg  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 
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Extract  from  an  Unpublished  Poem. 
"  CAROLINA." 


Subject. — Die  Capitol  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Hail  Noble    Pile  !    Amidst  thy  screen  of 

oaks, 
Gibralter  like,  as  firm  and  as  serene, 
Thou  standst:  chaste  and  beautiful  in  thy 

Doric  mould, 
Fit  emblem  of  our  grand  old  mother  State, 
The  home  of  Freedom  and  the  cradle  of 

the  Brave  ! 
Geonre's  minions  andth'  historic  page  have 

told 
How  boldly  obstinate  her  native  born; 
For  Tryon,  mimic  King  and  royal  pet, 
Marshalled  his  serried  host  to  meet 
In  deadly  conflict  her  unlettered  sons. 
Armed  as  best  they  could,  they  dyed  thy 
Wave,  sweet  Alamance!  with  the  first  blood 

of 
Martyrs  slain  by  proud  oppression's  power: 
Brokn  and  scattered    they    bided  time's 

decree. 

Proud  Mecklenburg  caught  up  the  battle 

cry» 

And  clanlike  passed  the  fiery  cross  right  on, 
From  hill  to  hill  and  vale  between, 
Till  all  along  Catawba's  banks  she  lit 
The  Vestal  flame,  and  Yadkin  caught  the 

glare. 
Twas  then  the  voice  of  Carolina  spoke 
In  tones  of  thunder— first  to  declare  to 
The  crown'd  tyrant  on  the  British  throne, 
Her  independence  of  his  sceptered  sway. 

The  Lion  roared  in  his  seagirt  isle, 

Iron  power  drew  on  his  panoply, 

And  Goliah-like  prepared  for  battle. 

As  erst  the  haughty  Persian,  when  on 

Th'  historic  Marathon,  the  Greeks  did 

Welcome  Lim  to  the  gory  feast  of  death! 

So  Austrian  hate  essayed  to  crush 

The  followers  of  heroic  Tell. 

And  England's  Edward,  broken  as  a  wave 

Against  the  everlasting  rock,  left  Bruce 

And  Scotia  free  at  Bannockburn. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Seven  long  weary  years  of  deadly  strife; 
Seven  years  of  blood,  of  hate,  of  hunger — 
Of  cold — of  tears,  and  unutterable  woe! 
At  last  !  the  curtain  lifts — the  cloud  is 

riv'n, 
The  "Old  Thirteen"  are  set  in  Heaven's 

arch  eternal. 

*  *  #  *  * 

Beloved  mother,     'Tis  to  thee  thy  children 
Turn  in  far-off  lands,  and  make  of  thee 
their  Mecca; 


Thy  'scutcheon   spotless,  and   thy  record 

pure; 
Foremost  ever  in  the  cause  that  bids  the 
Human  heart  lift  up  with  joy,  and  shout 

as 
With  the  feelings  of  a  newborn  race. 
Yes  !  'tis  a  State  to  love  and  to  adore  ! 

Returned  from   "wandering  on  a  foreign 

strand,'* 
I  tread  thy  sacred  soil — "my  native  heath," 
Once  more:  hands  grasp  in  old- time  friend- 
ship. 
The  eyelids  quiver,  a's  the  heart  responds 
In  echoing  accents.     Once  more  I've  gaz'd 
On  the  Peak,  loftiest  of  the  ridge  that 
Seems   akin  to  Heav'n,    'tis  so  heavenly 

blue  ! 
Alike  the  monument  and  the  grave  of 
Him,  whose  name  it  bears— there  lie  his 

bones,  'mid 
The  sighs  of  the  frowning  firs,  and  the 

low 
Gurgling  of  the  ice-cold  fount  hard  by-— a 
Fate  prophetic — since  once  he  wished  it  s,o. 

Anon,  I've  stood  on  Ocean's  crested  beech, 
And  list'n'd  to  the  never  ceasing  voice  of 
Deep  speaking   unto  Deep.     Now  in  pen- 
sive 
Musing,   look'd  far  out  on   the    dappled 

main, 
Image  of  the  em  pyrean  sea  above — 
Wondering  at  its  motion  never  ceasing, 
As  the  breakers — white  Titanic  chargers*— 
Dash  like  furious  Cossacks  on  the  Shore. 
The  limpid  Linnlle  and  the   tawncy  Dun 
Still  roll  along;  and  all  the  sister  streams, 
From    Chmcan's  silvery  sheen,  to   where 

'mid 
Rocks   and  dethroned    monarch3  of    the 

forest, 
Transmontane  Broad,  like  an   imprisoned 

spirit, 
Rushes  and  dashes  by  fell  and  cliff. 
With  many  a  war  of  maddening  strife, 
Till  it  wildly  bursts  thro'  the  Painted  gate 
And  the  Unaka  chain  that  would  bind  it*— 
Finding  peace  at  last  to  its  troubled  soul, 
As  it  flows  through  a  beautiful  Yale, 
In  the  land  of  our  loveliest  daughter. 

Once  more,  I  stand  in  Carolina's  Capitol, 
And  look  around  where   once  the  mighty 

dead 
Revelled  in  the  tourney  of  mental  strife. 
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There  is  the  spot  where  icas  to  have  stood 

great 
Canova's  handiwork— th1  image  of  the 
Nation's  Father— Alas  !  blind  folly,  in 
Its  ignorance,  refused  to  save  it,  when 
The  Fire  God  wrapped  in  names  the  roof 
Above  it,  and  lost  to  the  world  of  Art, 
What  Science  safely  could  have  rescued. 

Alas  too  !  Those  niches  gape  with  vacancy, 
The  viewless  spirits  of  our  grand  old  men 
Seem  mournfully  to  point  their  spectral 

hands 
At  these  undevoted  shrines  and  whisper 
Repiningly —  "Our  souU  are   unappeased  /" 
Iredell  and  Moore — twin  judges  on  the  na- 
tion's bench; 
Their  names  are  known  where'er  the  truth 

holds  sway, 
And  justice  bids  that  equity  prevail: 
Taylor,   Haywood,   Henderson — lofty 

names! 
The  ermine  graced  a  mighty  trio  then; 
Davie's  courtly  presence— the  patriot  Gra- 
ham— 
And  Kash,  who  fell  on  Pennsylvania  soil: 
Nat  Macon,  of  the  stern  old   Roman  type, 
In  principles  firm  and  in  mind  astute: 
Gaston,  polished  shaft  of  Ionic  grace, 
To  gain  whose  pure  advice,  the  policy 
Qf  a  State  was  changed;  and  Rnffin, 
The  Coke  of  Carolina — whose  iron 
Will  ne'er  bent — like  his  of  Waterloo: 


Hawks,  whose  honeyed  tongue  seemed  fit 

for  Hyblaen 
Bees  to  hang  upon:  Mangum,   eifted  with 
The  rare  power,  to  sway  the  minds  of  men; 
And  Polk,  whom   History  has  styled  the 

•  "Warrior 
Bishop,"  the  martyr  to  the  cause  he  loved- 
The  mitre  and  the  sword,  enwreathed  with 
Amaranthine   flowers,    emboss   his  sacred 

tomb. 

Yes,  grace  these  walls  with  the  chiselled 

marble, 
The  bust— the  statue — and  symbolic  figure, 
And  the  life  colors  of  the   painter's  brush. 
Th'  ambitious  youth  will  then  in  silence 

gaze; 
Mutely  eloquent  they  will  fire  his  heart — 
His  eye  enkindling  and  his   heaving  breast 
Proclaim  th'  inspiration  of  the  scene: 
Benignant  Hope  assumes   her  gentle  sway, 
For  they  are  sons  of  Carolina  Too; 
And  like  the  Gracchian  mother,  she 
May  gather  them  to  her  loving  arms,  and 
Proudly  say  of  them,  ''These  are  my  price- 
less jewels." 

Tnos.  B.  Bjjlcy. 


Note— These  lines  were  suggested  by  a 
remark  of  Judge  Merrimon,  that  we  had 
no  portraits  or  statues  of  our  great  men,  as 
they  had  in  other  States, 
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BY  COL.  W.  J.  HOKE. 


The  first  event  of  note  that  transpired  in  Lincoln  county  in  connec- 
tion with  the  late  great  struggle  that  occurred  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  was  a  Convention  of  the  people  without  distinction  of  party. 
to  nominate  a  candidate  to  the  Convention  authorized  by  the  Legisla- 
tes of  1S60-'61,  provided  the  people  called  it.  This  Convention  was 
presided  over  by  the  venerable  John  Coulter,  with  Ambrose  Costner, 
Jas.  L  Johnston  and  W.  J.  Hoke  as  Secretaries.  The  large  attendance, 
the  feeling  exhibited,  and  the  interest  taken  by  all  parties  presented  to 
the  State  an  example  of  patriotic  motive  worthy  of  emulation. 

The  principal  speakers  on  the  occasion  were  L.  E.  Thompson,  Win. 
P.  Bynum,  V.  A.  McBee,  J.  J.  Hoke,  J.  A.  Caldwell,  Dr.  A.  J.  Fox,  D. 
Schenck and  others,  The  result  was  the  nomination  of  YYni.  Lander, 
Esq.,  who  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  the  county  sustaining  the 
call  for  a  Convention. 
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The  position  taken  by  South  Carolina  and  the  other  Southern  Statea 
and  the  military  events  transpiring  around  Charleston,  S.  C,  created  a 
great  feeling  in  our  county,  so  much  so  that  the  formation  of  a  compa- 
ny of  Volunteers  to  resist  the  march  of  troops  over  the  soil  of  North 
Carolina  to  coerce  any  Southern  State,  was  commenced  and  nearly 
completed,  when  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter  took  place.  The  call  of 
the  President  for  troops  from  North  Carolina,  and  the  proclamation!  of 
Gov.  John  W.  Ellis  for  30,000  troops  was  made.  Those  who  had 
signed  the  list  as  aforesaid,  agreed  to  form  themselves  into  a  company 
to  be  tendered  to  the  Governor.  In  a  very  few  days  the  company  was 
full,  tendered  and  .accepted  by  the  Governor.  The  organization  took 
place  in  the  court-house  in  Lincolnton,  on  the  25th  April,  1861,  and 
William  J.  Hoke  was  elected  Captain  ;  Wallace  M.  Keinhardt,  1st 
Lieutenant ;  Robert  F.  Hoke  and  Edward  E.  Sumner,  2nd  Lieuten- 
ant. 

The  following  appointments  were  made  :  William  R.  Edwards,  1st 
or  Orderly  Sergeant  ;  A.  S.  Haynes,  2nd  Sergeant  ;  Eldridge  W. 
Stubbs,  3rd  Sergeant  ;  L.  J.  Hoyle,  4th  Sergeant  ;  John  W.  Speck,  5th 
Sergeant  ;  Thomas  J.  Cansler,  1st  Corporal  ;  David  A.  Coon,  2nd  Cor- 
poral; William  Summerow,  3rd  Corporal  and  L.  A.  Dellinger,  4th  Cor- 
poral. 

The  cloth  being  furnished,  the  ladies  of  Lincolnton  at  once  formed 
a  society,  and  by  the  29th  of  April  nearly  all  the  men  were  equipped. 
Their  fair  hands  also  prepared  a  banner,  which,  after  a  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Lander,  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  R.  N.  Davis  in  an 
appropriate  address.  The  flag  was  received  in  behalf  of  the  company 
by  Sergt.  L.  J.  Hoyle,  and  the  colors  placed  in  charge  of  A.  A.  Ram- 
seur,  who  pledged  himself  to  return  it  with  honor,  or  make  it  his  wind- 
ing sheet.  He  returned  it  with  honor  and  at  Gettysburg  yielded  up 
his  life  for  his  county,  The  company  received  the  name  of  the  South- 
ern Stars.  On  the  19th  of  April  this  company  left  for  Raleigh  amid 
the  congratulations  of  friends,  tears  of  relations,  with  high  hopes. 

The  Southern  Stars  arrived  in  Raleigh  on  the  30th  of  April,  and 
were  placed  in  the  basement  of  the  new  Baptist  church.  On  the  or- 
ganization of  the  first  Regiment  of  Volunteers  it  was  made  the  left  rifle 
company  and  designated  as  company  K,  Col.  D.  H.  Hill  commanding. 
On  the  18th  of  May  company  KK  together  with  the  two  Fayetteville 
companies,  left  Raleigh  for  Virginia,  arriving  in  Richmond  the  same 
night  and  encamped  at  Howard's  Grove.  On  the  20th  the  remaining 
companies  joined  us,  and  on  the  24th  of  May  we  left  for  Yorktown,  the 
Stars  arriving  in  Yorktown  about  11  o'clock,  p.  m.,  of  same  day.  On 
the  6th  of  June  the  regiment  was  ordered  down  the  Peninsula,  and  on 
the  same  night  bivouacked  at  Great  Bethel,  On  the  morning  of  the 
11th  of  June,  1861,  by  order  of  Gen.  Magruder,  who  joined  us  on  Sat- 
urday 8th  at  3,  a.  m.,  the  bugle  called  to  arms  and  the  troops  proceeded 
to  march  toward  Old  Point.  When  about  three  miles  from  Bethel, 
Col.  Hill  in  the  advanee,  he  was  met  by  a  Mrs.  Hannah  Tunnell  who 
informed  him  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  by  two  roads.  A  retrogade 
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movement  was  ordered  to  our  works  around  Bethel  church.  At  or 
about  9  o'clock,  the  fight  opened  by  the  artillery.  The  result  is  known 
and  for  particulars  Col.  D.  II.  Hill's  report  is  referred  to.  The  Stars 
behaved  well,  having  one  wounded  of  the  seven  casualties  ;  this  man 
was  William  White.  The  regiment  remained  on  the  Peninsula  until 
the  18th  of  November  when  it  disbanded,  it  being  a  six  months  regi- 
ment. 

This  being  the  first  company  from  the  county,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  giving  you  the  names  of  the  privates  as  they  represented  every  sec- 
tion of  the  county. 

PRIVATES  OF   SOUTHERN  STARS. 


Adams,  William  C. 
Abernthey,  Dr.  Jas.  M. 
Aberntehy,  William  A. 
Alexander,  James  L. 
Aventz,  George  A. 
Ballard,  Thomas  J. 
Ballard,  James 
Berryhill,  James 
Boyd,  Perrv  L. 
Bland,  M.  Alberto 
Brown,  Robert  F. 
Brumhead,  John 
Cauble,  P.  Vardry 
Cauble,  Ephraim  H. 
Conley,  James  C. 
Cody,  Jesse 
Cody,  James 
Close,  John 
Dellinger,  Jacob 
Dellinger,  Peter 
Dellinger,  Washington 
Dellinger,  Calvin 
Erson,  Eric 
Earney,  Lafayette 
Elmer,  Charles 
Geaton,  John 
Grigg,  B.  F. 
Goodson,  Henry  M. 
Garrison,  Ephraim 
Galvin,  Morris 
Gordon,  L.  B. 
Hoke,  Dr.  George  M. 
Hoke,  J.  Eli 
Hines,  Moses  M. 
Hines,  Henry  S. 


Haynes,  John  F. 
Haynes,  John 
Holbrook,  Allison 
Hargrove,  R.  M. 
Henry,  Marcus 
Howser,  A.  J. 
Howser,  A.  Monroe 
Howser,  J.  W. 
Hope,  Thomas 
Hand,  A.  Jackson 
Hawkins,  A.  J. 
Hawkins,  J.  P. 
Helderman,  Rufus, 
Jetton,  William 
Jackson,  Curtis  L. 
Johnson,  Charles  P. 
Killian,  J.  Bartlett 
Lander,  Samuel 
Lenhardt,  C.  L. 
Lyons,  John 
Lines,  Charles  L. 
Lorance,  Columbus 
Martin,  William 
Millsaps,  J.  F. 
Mooney,  A.  J. 
Morton,  Henry  W. 
Mull,  Peter  M. 
Mosteller,  Jacob 
Motz,  George, 
Nichols,  James 
Prendergast,  John 
Perdue,  A.  J. 
Petters,  John 
Reinhardt,  James  W. 
Reinhardt,  J.  F. 


Ramseur,  Alfred  A. 
Ramseur,  Theodore  J. 
Ramseur,  Walter  G. 
Ramseur,  Oliver  A. 
Ramseur,  Henry  E. 
Rudisell,  Jonas  G. 
Khoney,  John 
Ragland,  W.  Rufus 
Rush,  William  S. 
Rodger,  W.  M. 
Ramsey,  William  W. 
Ramsey,  John  M. 
Stamev,  John  A. 
Sherrill,  Powell 
Stubbs,  Frank 
Shuford,  George  W. 
Shuford,  William  H. 
Smith,  Marcus  H. 
Smith,  Winslow  A. 
Smith,  J.  L. 
Stowe,  Allen  R. 
Sullivan,  James  0. 
Sherrill,  William  A. 
Sherrill,  Nelson  W. 
Sumner,  Julian  E. 
Stroup,  Robert  F. 
White,  William, 
Wells,  J.  Daniel 
Wells,  Oliver 
Wingate,  Angus 
Wingate,  Murchison, 
Waccaser,  A. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Warlick,  R.  M. 
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Jas.  W.  Bernhardt,  Yorktown,  typhoid  fever, 

James  Nichols,  Bogler's  Mil,  typhoid  fever. 

George  A.  Aventz,  Bogler's  Mill,  typhoid  fever. 

Jonas  G.  Rudisell,  Camp  Fayetteville,  typhoid  fever. 

Columbus  Lorance,  Yorktown,  measles. 

Peter  Dellinger,  Lincolnton,  typhoid  fever. 

Jacob  Mbsteiier,  Petersburg,  typhoid  fever. 

L.  B.  Gordon,  Lincolnton,  typhoid  fever. 

The  Southern  Stars  furnished  officers  in  nearly  all  the  companies 
that  went  into  the  serviee  from  Lincoln.     I  will  mention  some : 

Lieut.  R.  F.  Hoke  was  first  elected  Major  on  the  promotion  of  Col. 
D.  Ii.  Hill  to  be  a  Brigadier  General  was  appointed  Major  in  the  33d 
State  troops ;  at  the  promotion  of  Col.  Branch  to  a  Brigadier,  he  was 
promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  33d.  In  the  summer  of  1862, 
after  the  Maryland  campaign,  was  elected  to  the  command  of  the  21st 
j  X.  C.  troops ;  for  gallantry  at  the  first  Fredericksburg  battle,  he  was 

promoted  to  Brigadier  General,  and  for  his  services  in  taking  Plymouth, 
X.  C,  was  promoted  by  order  of  President  Davis  to  Major  General. 

Capt,  W.  J.  Hoke  on  the  17th  of  January,  1S62,  was  elected  Colonel 
of  the  38th  X.  C.  T.,  which  he  continued  to  command,  until  disabled 
by  wounds   reeeived  at  Mechanicsville  and  Gettysburg,  until  18th  of 
j-  June,  1864.     In  August,  1864,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 

Post  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  which  he  retained  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Fie 
was  also  assigned  the  duty  of  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General  of  Re- 
serves by  Maj.  Gen.  Holmes. 

Lieut,  A.  S.  Haynes  was  promoted  to  Major  of  the  11th  X.  C.  T. 

Eric  Erson  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  52d  X.  C.  T. 

Lieut.  W.  R.  Edward  was  promoted  to  be  Quartermaster  of  the 
38th  X.  C.  T.;  while  many  others  reached  the  rank  of  Captain  and 
Lieutenant. 

The  second  company  raised  in  Lincoln  county  was  composed  prin- 
cipally of  men  from  the  vicinity  of  Howard's,  Pott's  and  Clark's  creeks 
I  and  the  South  Fork  River.     It  organized  at  Matthew  Camp  Grove  by 

electing  George  W.  Seagle,  Captain";  Thomas  J.  Seagle,  1st  Lieutenant ; 
T.  Lee  Johnson,  2d  Lieutenant ;  Sydney  Shuford,  junior  2d  Lieutenant; 
A.  P.  James,  Orderly  Sergeant. 

This  company  was  company  B,  23d  Regiment  X.  C.  Troops,  com- 
manded by  J.  F.  Hoke,  Christie  and  Johnston,  and  were  in  Garland's 
Iverson's  and  Johnston's  brigade. 

The  third  company  was  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Beatie's  Ford,  and 
organized  by  electing  A.  H.  Houston,  Captain ;  YT.  P.  Bynum,  1st  Lieu- 
tenant;    R, "  D.  Johnston,   2d  Lieuatenant ; ,  junior  2d 

Lieutenant.  Before  the  company  left  for  the  field,  Lieut.  W.  P.  Bynum 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  Ellis  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  2d  regiment  X. 
C.  State  Troops,  and  at  the  death  of  Col.  Tew  was  promoted  to  Colonel 
of  the  2nd  X.  C.  State  Troops,  which  he  held  until  the  Legislature  elec- 
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ted  him  to  the  office  of  Solicitor  for  the  6th  district,  in  place  of  W.  Lan- 
der elected  to  Congress.  Owing  to  some  informality  the  company 
reorganized  at  Garysburg  by  electing  Lieut.  R.  D.  Johnston  Captain, 

who  subsequently  was  elected  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  23d  regiment  N.  C. 
Troops,  and  promoted  to  Brigadier  General  for  gallantry.  This  com- 
pany was  placed  in  the  23d  regiment  and  in  Garland's,  Iverson's  and 
Johnson's  brigades. 

The  fourth  company  was  raised  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  in 
the  vicinity  of  Shady  Grove,  and  organized  by  electing  John  F.  Kill, 
Captain ;  Hiram  W.  Abernethy,  1st  Lieutenant. 

This  company  was  placed  in  the  30th  regiment,  company  E,  and  was 
in  Pender's  and  Scales'  brigades,  and  in  the  light  division  of  Gen.  A. 
P.  Hill.  At  the  reorganization,  R.  H.  Riddick  was  elected  Colonel, 
Col.  Leventhorpe  being  transferred  to  the  11th  N.  C.  State  Troops,  and 
— —  Miller,  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

The  oth  company  was  company  I,  11th  X.  C.  Troops,  and  was  organ- 
ized under  a  call  of  the  Governor  to  organize  the  Bethel  regiment.  The 
'officers  and  men  were  principally  composed  of  members  of  the  South- 
ern Stars.  Organized  by  electing  Lieut.  A.  S.  Haynes,  Captain  ;  Sergt. 
D.  A.  Coon,  1st  Lieutenant;  Sergt.  L.  J.  Hoyle,  2d  Lieutenant;  and  0. 
A.  Ramseur,  junior  2d  Lieutenant ;  R,  M.  Bell,  Orderly  Sergeant.  This 
regiment  formed  a  part  of  Pettigrew's  brigade,  afterwards  Kirkland's, 

The  sixth  company  was  company  H,  52d  regiment,  and  was  raised 
in  the  vicinity  of  Leeper  creek  and  Sharon  station.  It  organized  by 
electing  Eric  Erson,  Captain;  William  Summerard,  1st  Lieutenant: 
L,  A.  Dellinger,  2d  Lieutenant:  and Aventz,  junior  2d  Lieuten- 
ant. The  three  first  officers  of  the  company  were  members  of  the 
Southern  Stars,  and  were  worthy  to  command  the  men  under  them. 
Capt.  Erson  was  subsequently  promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  52d  reg- 
iment KG'  Troops. 

The  seventh  company,  E,  52d  regiment,  was  formed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Dry  Pond,  and  organized  by  electing  Daniel  Shelton,  Captain  ; 

Kincaide,  1st  Lieutenant ;  Daniel  Wells,  2d  Lieutenant ;  Henry 

Wells,  junior  2d  Lieutenant. 

The  eighth  company,  company  G,  57th  regiment  was  raised  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lincolnton,  and  organized  by  electing  John  F.  Speck  (of  the 
Stars)  Captain ;  Boyd,  1st  Lieutenant ;  Philip  Carpenter,  2d  Lieu- 
tenant; J.  Q,  Carpenter,  junior  2d  Lieutenant. 

The  ninth  company  was  raised  in  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
and  organized  by  electing  Peter  Z.  Boxter,  Captain  ;  George  S.  Phifer, 
1st  Lieutenant ;  Theodore  Adams,  2d  Lieutenant :  T.  W.  Lindsay,  ju- 
nior 2d  Lieutenant, 

The  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  I  do  not  name,  not-  being 
in  possession  of  them,  but  this  company  was  in  the  49th  regiment  X. 
C.  Troops,  M.  W.  Ransom's  brigade.  Need  anything  more  be  said  to 
give  them  a  name  in  history,  as  Ransom's  brigade  will  sc^nd  high  in 
the  roll  of  fame  while  time  lasts. 


•v 
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Beside  these   nine  regular   companies    she  furnished  half  of    the 

men  of  Bronx's  battery,  and  contributed  largely  to  (.'apt.  Mull's  com- 
pany, 51st  N.  C.  Troops,  and  a  large  number  joined  the  cavalry.  She  also 
furnished  a  company  of  senior  reserves,  Capt.  Hill,  and  a  half  company 
of  junior  reserves. 

Lincoln  County  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages 
into  the  service  some  gallant  officers  :  Maj.  Gen.  S.  D.  Ramseur,  killed 
in  Sept.  1864;  Maj.  Gen.  John  H.  Forney,  of  Alabama,  and  Brig.  Gen. 
H.  W.  Forney,  of  Alabama,  are  natives  of  Lincoln  county. 


EDITORIAL 


-:o:- 


NORTH  CAROLINA  IN  76. 


As  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  restrict  this  department  of  our  Magazine 
to  matters  of  recent  occurrence,  but  to  allow  the  widest  latitude,  em- 
bracing within  its  limits  all  that  concerns  our  State,  both  as  regards 
historic  events  oi  the  three  preceding  centuries  as  well  as  biographical 
sketches  of  North  Carolinians  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor  and  in- 
tellectual activity,  we  purpose  now  a  somewhat  brief  excursion  into 
the  domain  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  wish  to  show  how  our  hon- 
ored and  venerable  Mother  bore  herself  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
when  our  dauntless  ancestors  waged  a  successful  war  against  the  Brit- 
ish Crown,  and  so  narrowly  escaped  the  name  and  fate  of  traitors.  Our 
purpose,  however,  is  not  to  trace  the  current  of  events  which  led  to  the 
seven  years'  struggle  ;  nor  to  discuss  the  causes  that  our  great  fore- 
fathers deemed  sufficient  to  justify  the  stern  arbitrament  to  which  they 
appealed.  Our  task  is  much  humbler  and  easier.  It  is  not  that  of 
the  historian,  but  of  the  gleaner  from  the  field  of  another  writer,  who 
has  left  of  record  many  testimonials  as  to  I  ik  courage  and  devotion  of 
the  men  of  our  State  during  those  storA         el  pregnant  times. 

One  of  the  most  ent<  rtaining  Southq  was  written  by  General 

Henry  Lee,  the  father  of  the  illustrious  .  .    E.  Lee,  the  roundest 

diameter  that  belong*?  to  American  history,  it  has  been  long  known 
to  every  reader  of  military  biography,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  department  to  which  it  belongs.     Its  title  is — Memoirs  of  the  War 
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o/'TO,  and  those  who  arc  not  familiar  with  it,  should  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  that  is  offered  to  give  it  an  attentive  reading.  Some  fire 
or  six  years  ago,  a  new  edition  was  issued.  Increased  interest  was  giv- 
en to  it  by  a  modest  life  of  the  author  by  his  great  son,  the  immortal 
leader  of  the  Armv  of  Northern  Virginia.  In  addition  to  the  bio^ra- 
phy,  General  Lee  has  added  some  valuable  notes,  and  has'also  contrib- 
uted brief  sketches  of  General  Andrew  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
General  Anthony  Wayne,  ("Mad  Anthony'')  of  Pennsylvania.  Before 
entering  upon  the  main  subject  of  this  paper,  let  us  detain  the.  reader 
for  a  little  while  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  Lee  family,  and  to  the 
author  of  the  Memoirs.  We  feel  quite  certain,  that  no  reader  of  Our. 
Living  and  Our  Dead  can  be  indifferent  to  anything  that  concerns 
Robert  Edmund  Lee — "the   noblest  'Virginian7  of  them  all." 

The  Lee  family  is  ancient  and  highly  honorable.  From  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  about  A.  D.  1120,  when  one  of  the 
name  came  over  to  England,  until  now,  there  have  been  eminent  men 
connected  with  it.  There  is  a  general  history  of  the  Lee  family  run- 
ning all  through  those  years.  In  Revolutionary  times,  Col.  Henry 
Lee,  our  author,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee  were  the  most  illustrious.  In 
our  own  times,  the  peerless  Commander  of  the  Confederate  forces  is  the 
most  distinguished  and  reverred,  his  name  being  a  "household  word" 
wherever  virtue  is  esteemed  or  genius  honored. 

Col.  Henry  Lee  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1756.  He  was  educated  at 
Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  at  which  college  he  was  greatly 
distinguished.  He  was  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  law. 
and  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  for  England  to  prosecute  that  end  when 
the  war  with  Great  Britain  began.  He  served  with  extraordinary  gal- 
lantry under  Washington,  and  had  a  gold  medal  voted  him  whilst  a 
Major,  "a  distinction  which  no  other  officer  below  the  rank  of  General 
received  during  the  war."  His  most  splendid  successes  were  after- 
wards won  in  the  Southern  Department,  under  General  Greene.  Ow- 
ing to  ill-health  he  retired  from  the  army  in  the  Spring  of  17S2  and 
returned  to  Virginia.  His  commander  wrote  thus  to  the  President  of 
Congress  : 

"I  am  more  indebted  to  him  than  any  other  for  the  advantages 
gained  over  the  enemy  in  the  operations  of  the  last  campaign,  and 
should  be  wanting  in  gratitude  not  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
his  services,  a  detail  of  which  is  his  best  panegyric." 

Not  long  after  his  retiracy  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Matilda, 
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daughter  of  Col.  Charles  Ludwell  Lee,  of  Westmoreland  county,  in 
Virginia.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  his  native  State,  and  was  one  of  President  Washington's  most  inti- 
ate  friends  and  earnest  supporters.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
Convention  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution,  "and  was  distinguished  for 
zeal  and  eloquence  in  support  of  the  measure."  In  17S9  he  was  greatly 
afflicted.  His  excellent  wufe  died,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  a  dear  lit- 
tle son  of  ten  years  of  age  was  laid  beside  his  mother.  He.  .had  two 
other  children,  a  son  and  daughter.  The  former,  who  bore  his  name, 
was  of  very  superior  parts.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1837.  Col.  Lee  was 
offered  a  high  position  in  the  armies  of  France,  which  he  declined. 
On  the  ISth  of  June,  1793,  he  again  married,  the  lady  being  Anne 
Hill  Carter,  daughter  of  Charles  Carter,  of  Shirly,  Va.,  a  gentlemen  of 
very  large  fortune.  His  next  appearance  in  public  life  was  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  in  the  famous  years  of  179S  and 
'99.  Soon  after  this  he  was  again  elected  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. During  this  term  General  Washington  died,  when  Col.  Lee  was 
-appointed  by  Congress  to  express  the  nation's  sorrow  at  the  death  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  In  the  performance  of  this  duty  he  wrote  those 
immortal  words  which  in  a  very  happy  and  sententious  form,  con- 
veyed the  worlds  estimate  of  Washington's  services — "First  in  war. 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

Col.  Lee  was  a  transcendent  orator,  and  as  the  volume  under  consid- 
sideration  abundantly  evinces,  was  a  man  of  letters.  His  biographer 
represents  his  conversational  powers  as  of  a  high  order,  ''fascinating  in 
the  extreme,"  and  happily  blending  "delight  with  instruction."  He 
was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia,  which  office  he  filled  with  ability. 
He  was  appointed  by  President  Washington  to  command  the  forces 
that  were  sent  to  squelch  the  "whiskey  insurrection"  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  war  of  1812  he  was  appointed  a  Major  General,  but  owing  to  a 
•very  serious  calamity  which  befel  him  he  never  entered  the  service. 
He  was  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  had  gone  to  the  house  of  a  friend, 
Mr.  Hansom.  Whilst  there  a  vile  political  mob  surrounded  the  house. 
Gen.  Lee,  ever  brave  and  generous,  endeavored  to  protect  the  family. 
Gen.  Lingan  was  killed,  and  Gen.  Lee  was  so  seriously  injured  that 
.after  five  years  of  suffering,  he  died.  He  visited  the  West  Indies, 
spending  nearly  two  years,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  restoration  of 
health.  Finally  taking  a  vessel  for  the  Cnited  States,  he  landed  on 
■Cumberland  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Georgia,  and,  after  much  suffering 
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expired,  in  his  sixty-second  year  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Shaw,  a  daughter 
df  his  old  commander,  General  Greene.  This  took  place  on  March  25th 
1818.  Seven  children  by  his  last  wife  survived  him,  one  of  whom  was 
the  great  Confederate  Captain.  Wordsworth  has  written  "that  the  boy 
is  father  to  the  man."  In  reading  one  of  General  Henry  Lee's  letters 
to  his  oldest  boy  by  his  last  wife,  we  were  interested  in  the  following 
words,  which  we  quote  without  comment.  After  mentioning  two  or 
three  of  the  oldest  children,  he  remarks,  " Robert  was  always  good."  The 
following  lines  are  taken  from  a  graceful  tribute  to  General  Lee  that 
appeared  in  a  Boston  paper  : 

''Brave  was  that  arm  which  taught  a  Briton  fear, 
And  sweet  that  voice  which  charmed  a  nation's  ear  ; 
But  not  the  former  nor  the  battle  claim 
Alone  thy  homage  and  divide  thy  fame  ; 
For  all  the  graceful  charities  that  blend 
Round  social  life,  the  husband,  father,  friend 
Are  thine  ;  and  thine  a  generous  breast  that  glows 
With  every  worth  the  noblest  nature  knows  ; 
In  council  honored  and  in  arms  renowned, 
By  fortune  followed  and  by  victory  crowned." 

The  "Memoirs"  are  singularly  entertaining.  The  style  is  animated 
affd  the  narration  of  incidents  perspicacious  and  lively.  The  author's 
Observations  upon  the  various  battles  and  campaigns  are  judicious,  in- 
telligent, and  often  ingenious.  He  was  a  born  soldier,  having  unmia- 
table  genius  for  command.  Like  his  immortal  son,  he  possessed  the 
"ethereal  spark."  His  work  is  a  marvel  in  one  particular  at  least.  It 
is  the  fairest  historical  work  we  remember  to  have  ever  examined.  Un- 
less the  incidents  recorded  betrayed  the  nationality  of  the  author,  it 
would  be  impossible,  such  is  its  perfect  candor  and  honesty,  to  tell  to 
which  side  he  belonged.  When  we  remember  that  the  writer  was  a 
brilliant  actor  in  the  stirring  scenes  he  describes  so  graphically,  and 
yet  could  lift  himself  above  the  din  and  smoke  of  faction  and  preju- 
dice, as  to  so  give  the  world  a  historical  model  of  undeviating  truth  and 
fairness,  we  know  no  language  of  praise  that  would  appear  extravagant 
or  undeserved. 

But  our  object  is  not  criticism.  We  will  only  add  that  the  reader 
will  find  it  as  entertaining  as  a  novel  by  Charles  Dickens  or  George 
Eliot,  abounding  as  it  does  in  events  of  the  most  exciting  character, 
fhe  "Memoirs"  are  in  no  sense  tedious  or  heavy,  but  are  far  more  pleas- 
ing than  either  Bancroft's  or  Hillard's  "History  of  the  United  States," 
or  living's  "Life  of  Washington." 
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We  come  now  to  the  chief  purpose  in  view  in  this  article — to  collate 
certain  passages  which  refer  to  the  conduct  of  North  Carolinians  dur- 
ing the  protracted  struggle  in  the  Southern  Department.  We  think 
that  the  candid  reader,  whether  '•'native  and  to  the  manner  horn'*  or 
not,  will  admit  that  the  men  of  that  day  behaved  generally,  if  not  ex- 
ceptionally  wrell,  to  use  a  current  phraze  that  promises  to  be  literally 
"worn  to  a  frazzle."  .We  do  not  forget  that  some  of  our  neighbors  prior 
to  the  late  war,  were  in  the  habit  of  taunting  us  with  the  cowardly  be- 
havior of  our  raw  militia  at  Guilford  Court  House.  When  a  boy  we 
were  sometimes  annoyed  by  the  jibes  and  sneers  of  supercilious  friends 
who  were  born  beyond  the  border.  We  expect  to  establish  two  things: 
First  that  although  our  troops,  according  to  Col.  Lee,  ("Light-Horse 
Harry,"  as  he  was  generally  called)  did  behave  badly  on  that  day.  it 
was  the  only  time  during  our  eight  years'  war;  and  secondly,  that 
troops  from  other  States  acted  quite  as  disgracefully  on  other  battle- 
fields, Col.  Lee  being  the  eye-witness  and  the  historian. 

BATTLE  OF  GUILFORD  C.  H. 

In  regard  to  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House,  it  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  in  the  first  place,  that  our  troops  were  raw  levies  just  from 
the  plough  and  the  workshop,  and  in  the  second  place,  that  Gen. 
Greene  placed  them  far  in  advance  of  the  other  troops,  just  on  the  edge 
df  an  open  field  and  behind  a  common  rail  fence.  Says  Gen.  Greene, 
the  commander,  in  his  official  report  of  the  battle,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  the  ablest  General  we  had  save  Washington .:  "  The  first  line  was 
composed  of  North  Corolina  militia  under  Generals  Butler  and  Eaton." 
It  was  posted,  "just  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  back  of  a  fence 
which  ran  parallel  with  the  line,  with  an  open  field  directly  in  their 
front."  Is  it  any  great  wonder,  then,  that  raw  militia,  utterly  undis- 
ciplined and  untrained,  should  be  panic  stricken  when  attacked  vigor- 
ously by  the  whole  British  line,  composed  of  as  good  veterans  as  there 
were  in  the  world  ?  Gen.  Greene  says :  "  2he  whole  (British  army) 
moved  through  the  old  fields  to  attack  the  Xorth  Carolina  brigades 
(two)  who  waited  the  attack  until  the  enemy  got  within  one  hundred 
and  forty  yards,  when  part  of  them  began  to  fire,  but  a  considerable 
part  left  the  ground  without  firing  a  gun."  This  is  certainly  an  ugly 
record  there  is  no  denying.  The  Virginia  regiment  fought  well,  but 
they  were  "  in  the  woods  about  three  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  the 
first  line."     Col.  Lee,  in  speaking  of  the  troops  from  his  own  State,says 
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that  Gen.  Stevens,  who  commanded  the  Virginians,  "stung  with  the 
recollection  of  their  inglorious  flight  in  the  battle  of  Camden,  had  pladed 
a  line  of  sent  bids  in  his  rear,  with  orders  to  shoot  every  man  that  flinched."  If 
such  a  course  had  been  pursued  towards  the  North  Carolinians,  and  if 
they  had  been  in  the  second  line  of  battle  in  the  woods,  possibly  they 
would  have  done  as  well. 

Many  years  ago,  we  may  add,  we  read  a  defence  of  our  militia  pre- 
pared by  some  gentleman  whose  name  has  escaped  us,  in  the  Fayette- 
ville  Observer,  if  our  memory  does  not  betray  us.  He  showed  from  the 
testimony  of  two  independent  witnesses,  two  British  officers,  that  our 
militia  did  very  well  under  the  circumstances,  delivering  several  ter- 
rific vollies  before  they  fled,  which  actually  staggered  and  threw  into 
some  disorder  the  advancing  columns  of  the  British  regulars.  These 
two  officers,  soon  after  the  engagement,  wrote  an  account  to  their  respec- 
tive relatives,  in  which  they  bore  the  same  testimony.  Their  letters 
were  afterwards  published  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This 
"  undesigned  coincidence"  of  testimony  deserves  weight.  It  is  the  sep- 
arate evidence  of  two  educated  officers  of  the  enemy,  and  they  told  the 
story  as  they  saw  it,  and  not  as  it  was  told  to  them,  or  as  others  have 
told  it. 

We  now  take  up  the  Memoirs,  and  glean  such  facts  as  will  show  how 
North  Carolinians  bore  themselves  on 
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other  than  the  one  just  referred  to,  in  those  days  "  that  tried  men's 
souls :" 

Gen.  W.  R.  Davie,  with  a  small  body  of  North  Carolinians,  attacked 
a  company  of  British  infantry  five  miles  from  Hanging  Rock  and 
overpowered  them,  destroying  wagons  and  stores,  and  capturing  a  Ma- 
jor and  forty  mounted  infantry,  (p  169). 

General  Caswell,  (afterwards  Governor,)  had  "given  unquestionable 
proof  of  his  decision,  zeal  and  ability,  by  the  gallant  stand  he  made 
in  1776,  at  Moore's  Bridge,  against  a  superior  force,  which  terminated  in 
the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  loyalists."  (p.  171).  Caswell's  troops 
were  from  this  State. 

General  Davie  attacked  "  three  companies"  of  Loyalists  near  Hang- 
ing Rock.  "  They  were  all,  except  a  few,  killed  and  wounded ;  and  the 
spoils  of  victory  were  safely  brought  off,  consisting  of  sixty  horses  and 
their  trappings,  and  one  hundred  muskets  and  rifles."  (p.  171).     Gen- 
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eral  Davie  always  commanded  North  Carolinians,  and  was  himself  a 
native  of  this  State.  He  is  buried  at  Halifax,  in  the  old  Continental 
church-yard,  not  far  from  where  sleeps  in  death  another  brave  soldier, 
the  late  Gen.  Junius  Daniel,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  at  Gettysburg. 

At  the  battle  of  Hanging  Rock,  General  Davie  drove  before  him  a 
body  of  loyalists,  who  wore  forced  to  take  shelter  under  the  British  in- 
fantry, (p.  178). 

"Dixon's  regiment  of  North  Carolinians,"  at  the  battle  of  Camden, 
"acted  with  the  most  determined  resolution."  (p.  181).  "None  without 
violence  to  the  claims  of  honor  and  justice,  can  hold  applause  from 
Col.  Dixon  and  his  North  Carolina  regiment  of  militia.  *  *  *  In 
every  vicissitude  of  the  battle  this  regiment  maintained  its  ground.  * 
* ■  *  It  was  a  splendid  instance  of  self-possession  by  a  single  regiment 
out  of  two  brigades."  (p.  187).  The  other  regiments  of  militia  had 
fled.  This  regiment  stood  firm  as  "  a  stone  wall."  The  Virginians 
ran  here. 

At  Wahab's  plantation  General  Davie,  after  some  admirable  man- 
ceuvering,  surprised  a  body  of  loyalists  and  some  of  the  British  Legion 
driving  them  into  inglorious  flight.  "  Sixty  killed  and  wounded,  were 
■left  on  the  ground."  Davie  only  had  one  man  wounded.  He  captured 
"ninety  -six  horses  with  their  equipments  and  one  "hundred  and  twenty 
stand  of  arms."  He  marched,  to  accomplish  this  result,  "sixty  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours."  (p.  p.  195-6).  Four  days  afterwards,  "hovering 
around  the  British  army,  Gen.  Davie  took  several  prisoners  during  the 
afternoon."  The  next  day,  having  reached  Charlotte  at  midnight  pre- 
vieusly,he  made  his  splendid  fight,  when  "relying  upon  the  firmness  of 
his  troops,"  he  gave  his  countryman  a  brilliant  example  of  daring  and 
pluck,  and  the  British  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  incomparably  the 
ablest  of  all  the  British  officers,  "an  earnest  of  the  spirit  of  the  country 
into  which  he  had  entered,"  (p.  196.)  We  regret  we  have  not  space  to 
copy  Col.  Lee's  long  description  of  Davie's  gallant  stand  at  Charlotte. 
With  a  small  body  of  North  Carolina  cavalry  and  infantry,  which  he 
judiciously  posted  near  the  Court  House,  he  repulsed  Col.  Tarleton's 
celebrated  "Legion  cavalry,"  three  times,  and  only  retired  when  flanked 
by  large  bodies  of  light  and  heavy  infantry.  We  lost  6  killed  and  L3 
wounded.  Lieut.  Locke  was  among  the  former,  and  Major  Graham 
among  the  latter.  "  The  enemy  lost  twelve  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  killed.  One  Major  and  two  Captains  and  many  privates 
were  wounded."  (p.  197).    At  the  famous  battle  of  Kings's  Mountain, 
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one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  war,  the  North  Carolinians  foi 
with  unsurpassed  gallantry.  See  page  200.  The  account  is  too  I 
to  copy. 

Let  us  here  quote  a  passage  from  Col.  Lee,  which,  whether  true  or 
otherwise,  shows  his  estimate  of  North  Carolina  character  as  it  was  re- 
vealed to  him  in  his  campaigns  among  the  inhabitants.  He  observ  i  : 
"This  State  very  much  resembles  Virginia  in  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  people,  so  much  so,  as  to  induce  the  conclusion  of  its  being  set- 
tled principally  by  emigrants  from  that  State,  (p.  214.)  Again,  speak- 
ing of  our  mountain  region,  he  says  that  "it  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
hardy  men,  who  were  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  horse  and  rifle,  were 
stout,  active,  patient  under  privations,  and  brave.  They  delighted  in 
the  fury  of  action.  True  to  the  American  cause,  they  displayed  an 
impetuous  zeal."    (p.  215.) 

"General  Davidson,  with  three  hundred  of  the  North  Carolina  mili- 
tia" was  sent  by  Gen.  Greene  to  defend  McCowan's  Ford.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  sent  Gen.  O'Hara  with  a  considerable  force  to  dislodge  him, 
which  was  effected.  "A  fierce  conflict  ensued,  which  was  well  support- 
ed by  Davidson  and  his  inferior  force."  Gen.  Davidson  was  killed.  He 
was  "an  active,  zealous  and  influential  officer."  Our  loss  otherwise 
was  small.  Lieut.  Col.  Hall  and  three  of  the  British  light  infantry 
vzeve  killed  and  thirty-six  wounded,  (p.  234.) 

At  the  capture  of  Fort  Grierson  by  the  Americans,  "Maj.  Eaton,  of 
North  Carolina  *  *  *  who  had  endeared  himself  to  his  comman- 
dant and  fellow-soldiers  *  *  *  fell  gallantly  at  the  head  of  his 
battalion  in  the  moment  of  victory."  His  troops  were  "tar  heels."  (p. 
357.) 

At  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  our  forefathers  fought  gloriously. 
Gen.  Sumner  commanded  three  battalions  of  North  Carolinians  under 
the  leadership  respectively  of  Lieut.  Col.  Ashe  and  Majors  Armstrong 
and  Blount.     Gen.  Greene  says  of  them  :  .  "These  were  new  levies.     * 

*  *  notwithstanding  which  they  fought  with  a  degree  of  obstinacy 
that  would  do  honor  to  the  best  of  veterans ;  and  I  could  hardly  tell 
which  to  admire  most,  the  gallantry  of  the  officers  or  the  bravery  of 
the  troops."  (p.  G02.)  In  the  same  battle  Col.  Malmedy  commanded 
two  battalions  of  North  Carolinians.  These  were  a  part  of  the  first  line 
of  battle.  Gen.  Greene  says  that  the  Colonel  "conducted  these  troops 
with  great  gallantry ;  the  militia  fought  with  a  degree  of  spirit  and 
firmness  that  reflects   the  highest  honor  upon  that  class  of  soldiers." 
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(p.  601.)  The  Congress,  Oct.  20th,  1771,  voted  "That  the  thanks  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  .he  presented  to  the  brigade  of 
North  Carolinians  for  their  resolution  and  perseverance  in  attacking 
the  enemy,  and  sustaining  a  superior  fire.  (p.  474.)  Gen.  Sumner  is 
buried  some  two  miles  from  Jones'  Springs  in  Warren  county,  North 
Carolina.  There  is  a  handsome  monument  over  his  remains,  which 
the  writer  has  seen. 

These  extracts  are  ample  to  show  the  brave  bearing  and  valuable 
services  of  our  Revolutionary  ancestry.  We  see  from  them  that  gal- 
lantry and  not  cowardice  was  their  distinguishing  trait.  Now  for  the 
conduct  of  other  troops. 

It  is  well  known  that  generally  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  soldiers 
fought  with  conspicuous  courage;  but  not  always,  as  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  establish. 

At  the  battle  of  Camden  the  Virginians,  under  Gen.  Stevens,  "with- 
out exchanging  more  than  one  fire  with  the  enemy,  threw  away  their 
arms  and  sought  safety  in  flight."  We  are  constrained  by  candor  to 
add  that  Col.  Lee  testifies  that  the  North  Carolina  brigade,  under  Gen. 
Caswell,  became  demoralized  when  they  saw  their  neighbors,  the  Vir- 
ginians, throwing  down  their  arms  and  rushing  pell-mell  from  the 
field,  and  soon  "followed  their  shameful  example."  (p  184.)  ,  But  let 
ft  not  be  forgotten  that  in  this  same  battle  Dixon's  regiment  of  North 
Carolinians  fought  with  great  desperation — see  parti cblars  given  above. 
Col.  Lee  says  :  "The  Marylanders.  with  Dixon's  regiment,  although 
greatly  outnumbered,  firmly  maintained  the  desperate  conflict." 

At  the  battle  of  Hobkirk's  Hill  the  first  Maryland  regiment,  "con- 
sidered as  the  bulwark  of  the  army" — a  regiment  that  'had  so  often 
and  so  gloriously  borne  down  all  opposition" — even  this  crack  regi- 
ment  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight  lost  the  day  for  our  army,  as  Gen. 
Greene  declared,  by  being  seized  with  an  "unaccountable  panic."  Its 
officers  in  vain  attempted  to  "arouse  its  cowering  spirit."  (p  33S.)  It 
"now  shrank  from  the  conflict,  abandoning  their  General,  their  coun- 
try and  their  comrades."  (p  340.)  If  veteran  troops,  deservedly  held 
up  to  the  army  as  its  model,"  (p  340)  could  thus  dastardly  fly  from 
danger,  what  might  not  be  expected  of  undrilled  raw  militia  ?  At 
the  battle  of  the  Cowpens  this  very  regiment  freely  used  the  bayonet, 
thereby  exhibiting  the  highest  courage  and  devotion. 

It  would  seem  from  this  aecount,  that  soldiers  of  tried  metal  some- 
times behave  badly.  It  was  so  in  the  late  war.  We  see  also  of  what 
material  our  North  Carolina  forefathers  were  made.  Their  descendants 
in  the  great  War  of  the  States  displayed  an  imperishable  valor  and 
shed  a  lustre  upon  our  arms  that  neither  neglect,  nor  misrepresenta- 
tion, nor  time  can  ever  diminish  or  desteov.  T.  B.  K. 
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OUR  CAMP  CHEST. 

:o: 

Ihiring  the  winter  of  1861-'62,  the  4th  N.  C.  T.,  was  several  times 
moved  from  comfortable  quarters  near  Smithfield,  Va.,  to  bivouac,  in 
the  open  air,  near  Chuckatuck,  Va.  The  object  of  these  movements 
was  to  inure  them  to  hardships  and  perfect  them  in  brigade.axercises. 
On  one  occasion  after  the  return  of  the  regiment  to  camp  from  a  week's 

sojourn  in  the  sleet  and  mud,  Private  G ,  of  company  E,  (Oak  City 

Guards)  having  imbibed  pretty  freely  of  Smithfield  brandy  during  the 
march  through  the  town,  appeared  after  "  Taps,"  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  in  front  of  Col.  Junius  Daniel's  quarters  and  thus  addressed  him, 
at  the  top  of  his  voice : 

"Col.  Daniel,  we've  camped  and  camped  until  I'm  tired  of  it:  I'll 
tell  you  one  thing,  Colonel ;  we  will  never  whip  the  Yankees,  never  in 
the  world,  but  there's  one  thing  we  can  do.     If  we  can't  out  camp  'em, 

I'll  be  d d."     C "  camped"  for  the  remainder  of  that  night  in 

the  guard-house. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Conscript  law  there  was  great  excitement 
among  the  twelve  month's  volunteers,  and  we  had  any  amount  of  dec- 
lamation around  each  camp-fire  in  regard  to  individual  as  well  as  gen- 
eral exemption  from  its  provisions.  It  seemed  that  one  regiment,  com- 
posed mainly  of  unprofessional  men  had  suddenly  metamorphosed 
into  a  general  convention  of  improvised  lawyers.  Declamations  that 
the  law  was  u  onconstitootional;"  and  as  to  us,  expost  facto  were  heard  on 
all  sides  while  family  records  were  searched  to  prove  many  parties  to 
be  either  over  35  or  under  18  years  of  age. 

Private  W.,  of  the  14th  N.  C.  T.,  in  expatiating  on  the  uselessness 
and  hardship  of  the  law  while  so  many  were  volunteering  at  home, 
declared  that  as  for  himself  he  did  not  care  as  he  was  over  the  con- 
script age,  35.  It  being  suggested  as  hardly  possible  judging  from  his 
appearance,  he  triumphantly  exclaimed  in  proof  of  his  claim  : 

"Well,  I'll  swear  I  am  ;  I  was  bom  that  same  night  the  stars  fell,  now 
count  it  up,"  alluding  to  the  meteoric  display  of  1833.  1S33  from  1802 
leaves  29.  W.  missed  it  by  six  years,  and,  therefore,  served  his  country 
"  anconstitootionally"  up  to  the  surrender  at  Appomattox. 

At  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  in  May,  1S62,  the  brigade  to  which 
the  13th  N.  C.  T.  was  attached  were  lying  behind  felled  timber  in  front 
of  Fort  Magruder.  The  Yankees  at  that  point  had  been  driven  back 
for  a  considerable  distance  leaving  the  dead  and  wounded  between  the 
lines.  Both  sides  were  firing  and  it  was  death,  it  seemed,  almost  for 
one  to  raise  his  head  above  the  logs  in  front.  Just  here  a  wounded 
yankee  lying  between  the  two  fires,  was  heard  exclaiming,  4i  Friend  or 
foe^  some  water,  for  God's  sake  give  me  some  water."     Marion  Beck,  of 
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"Wake  county,  a  private  in  the  "  Oak  City  Guards,"  14th  N.  C.  T.,  arose 
and  against  the  remonstrances  of  his  comrades  walked  between  the 
lines  amid  a  terrific  fire,  handed  his  wounded  enemy  his  canteen  of 
water  and  returned  unharmed  to  his  position,  remarking  that  the 
"God  bless  you"  of  the  dying  man  had  amply  repaid  him  for  the  risk. 
"  Marion"  served  through  the  entire  war,  was  severely  wounded,  and 
died  since  the  war  at  his  home  in  Wake  county. 

Who  doubts  but  that  this  faithful  soldier,  as  evinced  by  this  exhibi- 
tion of  the  highest  of  Christian  virtues,  was  also  a  "  Soldier  of  the 
Cross,"  that  this,  act,  ascending  as  incense  from  an  altar  erected  in  his 
heart  in  the  din  of  battle  and  the  gore  of  carnage,  stood  over  the  record 
of  his  frailties  and  foibles  and  through  the  intercession  of  the  Redeemer 
obscured  them  as  a  cloud  forever  from  the  book  of  God's  remembrance 
and  that 

41  After  life's  fitful  fever, 
He  sleeps  well " 

During  Gen.  Bumey's  raid  in  Florida,  a  bright  little  girl  was  found 
alone  at  one  house,  her  parents  having  skedaddled.  She  was  rather 
non-committal,  for  she  did  not  know  whether  the  troops  were  Union 
or  Rebel. 

Two  fine  dogs  made  their  appearance  while  a  conversation  was  being 
held  with  the  child,  and  she  informed  one  of  her  questioners  that  their 
names  were  Gilmore  and  Beuaregard. 

"Which  is  the  best  dog  ?"  asked  a  bystander. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said,  "they  are  both  mighty  smart  dogs ;  hut 
they'll  either  of  'em  suck  eggs  if  you  don't  watch  'em." 

The  troops  left  without  ascertaining  whether  the  family  of  which 
the  child  was  so  hopeful  a  scion,  was  Union  or  Rebel. —  Yankee  Paper* 

By  the  way,  writes  an  old  soldier  friend  to  us  from  Virginia,  this  re- 
minds us,  as  old  Abe  would  say,  of  a  "little  anecdote"  told  of  a  Bun- 
combe county  soldier  at  Front  Royal.  He  approached  a  house,  rapped 
at  the  door,  and  a  very  beautiful  and  intelligent  lady  appeared,  with 
whom  the  following  dialogue  occurred : 

Soldier  : — Ken  you  give  a  poor  soldier  sumthin'  to  eat.  He  hasn't 
had  any  for  two  days. 

Lady: — Certainly;  but  I  regret  that  our  breakfast  is  over,  and  we 
have  nothing  left  but  corn  bread,  (dodgers). 

Soldier :— Well,  that'll  do. 

The  bread  was  presented.  The  soldier  took  it  in  his  hand,  examined 
it  closely,  then  turning  an  enquiring  look  upon  the  lady,  said : 

"Can't  you  give  a  poor  soldier  a  little  sop  to  wallop  his  dodger  in  ?"' 

A  Joke  on  the  Quartermaster. — A  correspondent  of  the  Mobile 
Iribunc  tells  the  following  : 

The  following  good  story  is  told  on  my  good  looking  friend,  Major 
M^  Chief  Quartermaster  of  the  Department  of  Mississippi  and  E^st 
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Louisiana.     Shortly  after  the  evacuation  Major  M.,  was  ordered  to  De- 

mopolis,  and  whilst  on  the  ears,  en  route  he  was  showing  to  som<  : 

a  magnificent  watch  which  he  had  lately  purchased.     All  were  loud  in 

their  praise  of  the  elaborate  chasings  and  general  appearance  of  the 

watch. 

"What  did  it  cost  you  ?"  asked  one  of  the  party. 

"Fifteen  hundred  dollars,"  replied  the  Major. 

A  dilapidated  Georgian,  who  had  his  furlough  in.  his  pocket,  and 
who  was  making  tracks  for  Hall  county,  had  been  quietly  listening  to 
the  conversation  spoke  up,  saying  : 

"Mister,  will  you  please  let  me  see  that  watch. " 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  Major  handing  it  over. 

After  looking  at  it  very  attentively,  as  if  lost  in  amazement  for  some 
time — which  had  caused  the  Major  to  nudge  several  gentlemen  and 
call  their  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  examining  it — 
Georgia  suddenly  looked  up  and  asked: 

"How  much  did  'youans'  give  for  it  did  you  say  ?" 

"Fifteen  hundred  dollars;"'  replied  the  Major. 

"Then  'youans'  must  either  be  a  d— d  fool  or  a  Quartermaster,''  re- 
plied Georgia,  handing  it  back. 

Obeying  Instructions. — One  night  when  the  Yankee  fleet,  thirteen 
in  number,  were  apparently  preparing  to  attack  Forts  Morgan  and 
Gaines,  in  May,  1862,  yve  were  one  of  a  detachment  formed  to  watch  at 
the  guns  of  Fort  Gaines ;  and  the  sentinels  were  all  ordered  that  if  they 
saw  any  "light,"  no  matter  in  what  direction  they  should  call  the  Cor- 
poral of  the  Guard,  to  have  the  fact  reported  at  headquarters. 

About  four  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  sentinel  on  the  wharf,  Post  No.  7,  we 
believe,  was  heard  bellowing  "Corporal  of  the  Guard.  Post  No.  7," 
which  was  duly  echoed  by  all  intermediate  sentinels.  Now,  it  is  a  half 
mile  to  the  end  of  that  wharf — and  rather  sandy  walking.  But  the 
wide-awake  Corporal,  who  was  full  of  business  and  importance,  thought 
nothing  of  it,  in  viewT  that  he  should  be  a  hero  in  the  morning.  Buck- 
ling on  his  sword  (he  is  an  artillerist)  he  hastily  repaired  to  the  "up- 
end"  of  the  wharf,  where  the  following  conversation  ensued  : 

Corporal : — What  are  you  hollering  about. 

Sentinel : — Didn't  you  instruct  us  to  call  you  if  we  saw  a  'light  ?" 

Corporal : — Of  course  ;  but  I  dont  see  any  light. 

Sentinel : — I  do,  though. 

Corporal  (excited): — Where?  where? 

Sentinel  (pointing  to  the  East) : — There  to  the  East — daylight. 

The  Corporal  got  back  to  quarters  quicker  than  he  came  out — and 
he  didn't  report  to  headquarters  either. — Mobile  Advertiser. 


We  again  call  upon  our  readers  to  furnish  us  with  such  anec- 
dotes relating  to  "soldier-life,"  as  they  may  have.  It  is  our  desire  that 
the  "Camp-Chest"  overflow  with  interest.     It  will  with  your  aid. 
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NORTH  CARRLI\A  NECROLOGY  FOR  1§74. 


COPIED  FROM  TURNER  S  N.  C.  ALMAXAC    AND  COMPILED  BY  J.  II.  ENNTB8. 

January. — Died,  1st.  Capt.  A.  J.  Lawrence,  of  Raleigh,  aged  81 
years,  a  volunteer  of  the  war  of  1812.  17th.  Chang  and  Eng  Bunker, 
the  Siamese  Twins,  at  jit.  Airy,  Surry  county,  aged  63  years. 

Ffbruary. — 12th.  Gen.  Edmond  Bryan,  of  Rutherfordton.     2 
Rev.  Richard  Sharp  Mason,  D.D.,  Rector  Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  ag^d 
74  years. 

March. — 12th.  Calvin  Joyner,  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  1 

April.— 14th.  Henry  T.  Clark,  Ex-Governor  of  North  Carolin 
his  residence  in  Tarboro. 

June.— 20th.  General  Spruill,  of  Pasquotank  county,  aged  $6  years. 

July. — 11th.  Tod.  R.  Caldwell,  Governor  of  Xorth  Carolina,  atHills- 
boro,  aged  56  years.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Morganton,  Burke 
county.  14th.  S.  W.  Burgih,  at  his  residence  -in  Aslieville.  He  was 
State  Auditor  under  Gov.  Worth's  administration. 

August. — loth.  Dr.  J.  T.  Garland,  of  Caswell  county,  aged  SO  years. 
25th.  William  A.  Philpot,  for  many  years  sheriff  of  Granville  county. 

September. — Rev.  William  H.  Cunninggim,  of  Greene  county,  aged 
70  years. 

October. — 17th.  Josiah  Turner,  Sr.,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Mebane, 
Orange  county,  aged  92  years.  Gen.  Walter  Daughan,  of  Fayetteville, 
aged  63  years.  18th.  Bryan  W.  Herring,  of  Duplin  county,  an  ex- 
member  of  the  Legislature. 

Xovenber. — 5th.  Joseph  Bisset,  of  Nash  county,  aged  102  years. 
We  add  the  following :  29th.  Berry  Burgin,'  aged  95*  at  Old  Fort.  30th. 
W.  R.  Empie,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Wilmington,  at  Charlottesville. 
Va. 

December. — 2d.  Col.  J.  L.  Harris,  sheriff  of  Person  county,  and  for- 
merly Colonel  of  the  13th  N.  C.  He  was  a  very  gallant  soldier.  12th. 
Dr.  William  R.  Hicks,  a  leading  physician  of  Granville,  and  one  of  the 
best  esteemed  citizens  of  Oxford,  in  his  64th  year. 


IMPORTANT  EVESTd  IX  XORTH  CAROLINA  FOR  1874. 


We  copy  the  following  record  from  Turner's  X.  C.  Almanac,  a  most 
useful  and  well  arranged  publication,  prepared  by  Jas.  H.  Enniss,  Esq., 
of  Ralegh.  Hereafter  we  will  prepare  a  monthly  record.  We  add  a 
few  items  for  December : 
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January. — 7th;  The  burning  of  Franklin  county  jail  at Lotiisburg, 
with  three  colored  prisoners.  9th.  Great  freshet  in  the  (ape  Fear  river, 
water  rose  60  feet.  Steamer  Lane  sunk  by  a  snag  near  Edward's  Ferry. 
11th.  Violets  and  daisies  in  bloom  in  capital  square,  Raleigh.  Second 
telegraph  wire  erected  from  Weldon  to  Raleigh.  12th.  General  As- 
sembly re-assembled  after  the  holiday  at  the  State  Capitol.  13th.  Big 
freshet  in  Tar  river.     15th.  Guilford  county  jail  burnt  at  Greensboro. 

February. — 1st,  Farmers  Saving's  Bank  opened  in  Charlotte.  2d. 
Great  sleet  throughout  the  middle  and  western  part  of  the  State,  trees 
loaded  with  ice  a  day  and  a  night,  breaking  down  many  trees.  10th, 
Work  commenced  on  the  Florence  Railroad.  14th.  Organization  of 
Seaboard  and  Raleigh  Railroad  Company  at  Tarboro'.  80,000  valen- 
tines passed  through  Wilmington  Post-office.  16th.  Two  car  loads  of 
tobacco  shipped  over  Charlotte  and  Augusta  Air  Line  Railroad.  Ad- 
journment of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State.  18th.  State  Grange, 
P.  of  H.,  met  at  Raleigh,  235  Grangers  reported ;  Dr.  Columbus  Mills 
elected  President.  First  meeting  of  the  new  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
State  University  at  Raleigh. 

March. — 1st.  Peach  trees  in  bloom  at  Rockingham,  Richmond 
county.  3d.  Hail  and  snow  storm  at  Milton.  9th.  Heavy  frostjjand 
ice  at  Lillington.  New  Hanover  county.  12th.  Meeting  of  the*  State 
Board  of  Immigration  at  the  Capitol  at  Raleigh.  15th.  |1, Oil  bales  of 
cotton  received  at  Raleigh  the  past  week.  16th,  Fire  in  Fayetteville. 
destroying  the  Mclntyre  building.  17th.  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebrated 
by  the  Irishmen  of  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  in  both  cities.  27th. 
Meeting  of  the  Western  Conference  of  the  X.  C.  Lutheran  Synod  at 
Statesville. 

April.- — 13th.  Heavy  frost  cutting  down  potatoes,  beans,  tomato 
plants,  &c,  in  Raleigh.  16th.  Annual  meeting  stockholders  Carolina 
Railroad  at  Wilmington.  Meeting  stockholders  North  Carolina  Rail- 
road at  Salisbury,  consolidation  amendment  to  charter  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  998.  17th.  A  fire  at  Company  Shops  from  spontaneous 
combustion  of  oiled  rags,  loss  §15,000.  19th.  Meeting  of  State  Council, 
Friends  of  Temperance,  at  Wilson. 

May. — 1st.  General  Convention  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Graham. 
Alamance  county.  12th.  Second  annual  meeting  Xorth  Carolina  Press 
Association  at  Raleigh.  19th.  State  Medical  Society  met  at  Charlotte. 
Dr.  W.  J.  Jones,  Tarboro,  elected  President.  22d.  State  Episcopal  Con- 
vention held  at  Wilmington.  24th.  Terrific  storm  in  Raleigh,  and 
weather  cold.  29th.  Laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  Catholic  Church  at 
Greensboro,  ceremony  by  Bishop  Lynch.  30th.  Memorial  exercises  at 
Federal  Cemetery,  Raleigh. 

June. — 1st.  Meeting  of  Supreme  Court  at  Raleigh,  16  applicant-  for 
license.  Meeting  of  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Raleigh.  2nd. 
Meeting  of  Grand  Chapter  Royal  Arch  Masons  at  Wilmington.  8th. 
Annual  meeting  of  North  Carolina  Educational  Association  at  Raleigh, 
Hon.  W.  H.  Battle,  President.  9th.  Work  commenced  on  the  Chester 
and  Lenoir  Railroad.     16th.  Organization  of  Tar  River  Association  at 
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Tarboro.  17th.  Terrible  accident  on  the  Central  North  Carolina  Rail- 
rogd  ;  5  cars  destroyed,  engineer  and  three  colored  hands  killed,  and 
many  others  wounded.  24th.  Corner  stone  of  Weaverville  College 
Buncombe  county,  laid,  Gov.  Vance  orator  of  the  occasion.  St.  John's 
Day  celabrated  by  Masonic  Fraternity  at  Raleigh  in  behalf  of  Orphan 
Asylum — Rev.  A.  W.  Marigum  orator.  Thermometer  101  in  the  -hade 
at  Raleigh.  26th.  Terrific  gale  in  Robeson,  Richmond  and  adjoining 
counties. 

July. — 4th.  Laying  of  corner  stone  of  Postoffice  in  Raleigh,  by  An- 
cient York  Masons,  Judge  E.  G.  Reade,  orator.  Meeting  of  Mexican 
war  veterans  in  Raleigh,  Judge  W.  J.  Clarke,  President.  5th.  Terrific 
hail  storm  near  Bethel,  Pitt  county,  duration  of  storm  30  minutes. 
Some  of  the  hail  stones  weighed  a  pound  and  a  half,  loss  {100,000. 
9th.  Twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the  North 
Carolina  Railroad.  Meeting  of  the  stockholders  R.  &,  G.  Railroad  at 
Raleigh,  Dr.  W.  J.  Hawkins  elected  President.  Steamer  R.  E.  Lee, 
running  between  Wilmington  and  Fayetteville  burnt,  loss  §8,000. 

August. — oth.  Lutheran  Church  organized  at  Gold  Hill,  Rowan 
county.  6th.  Election  of  Congressmen,  members  of  Assembly,  Judges 
and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  First  bale  of  new  cotton 
sent  from  Middleton,  Hvde  county,  to  Portsmouth.  27th.  Destructive 
fire  in  Wilmington,  loss"  8120,000" ' 

September. — 8th.  The  first  number  of  Magazine  series  of  Our  Liv- 
ing axd  Our  Dead,  published  at  Raleigh.  22d.  Meeting  of  Good  Tem- 
plars at  Newbern,  X.  B.  Broughton,  elected  G.  W.  C.  Templar. 

October. — 14th.  First  frost  of  the  season.     15th.  U.  S.  Dep.  Marshal 

Rice  shot  and  killed  Andrew  Woody,  at  Spring  Creek,  Madison  Co. 

25th.  Total  eclipse  of  the  moon,  visible  throughout  the  State.     37th. 

;  U.  S.  District  Court  at  Newbern.     30th.  Baptist  State  Sunday  School 

Convention  met  in  Raleigh. 

November. — 1st.  Destruction  by  fire  of  the  old  St,  Charles  Hotel,  at 
Kinston,  Lenoir  county.  Yearly  meeting  of  the  Friends  at  New  Gar- 
den, Guilford  county.  2d.  The  trains  on  the  Central  Railroad  ran 
through  to  Monroe,  Union  county.  2d.  The  Fair  of  the  Caroiinas  held 
at  Charlotte.  First  annual  Meeting  of  the  Eastern  Medical  Associa- 
tion at  Newbern.  4th.  Meeting  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention  at 
Wilmington.  7th.  Annual  Fair  of  the  New  Garden  Agricultural  Society 
in  Guilford  count}*.  10.  Cumberland  county  Fair  held  at  Fayetteville. 
11th.  The  annual  Fair  at.  Hickory,  Catawba  county,  held  three  days. 
15th.  Meeting  of  the  Virginia  annual  Conference  at  E.  City.  16th. 
Meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina.  17th.  Meeting 
State  Council,  F.  of  T.,  at  Kinston.  19th.  Meeting  of  the  1st  District 
Convention  of  I.  O.  G.  T.  at  Goldsboro.  25th.  Sampson  county  Agri- 
cultural Fair  at  Clinton.  2oth.  Thanksgiving  day  appointed  by  pro- 
clamation of  Gov.  Brogdcn. 

December. — 2d.  N.  C.  Conference,  M.  E.  Church,  at  Raleigh,  Bishop 
Marvin,  of  St,  Louis,  presiding.  The  largest  attendance  ever  known. 
21st.  Legislature  took  a  recess  until  January  18th,  1875.  15th.  Cape 
Fear  Agricultural  Fair  met  at  Wilmington,  continuing  several  days. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 

OF 

NEWBERN  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Continued  from  Page  352. 

STEAM  MILLS. 

The  first  steam  mill  erected  at  Newbern,  or  in  its  vicinity,  was  that 
of  William  Shepard,  who  is  said  to  have  applied  to  this  object  his  share 
of  the  valuable  cargo  of  a  British  merchant  ship  captured  as  a  prize  in 
the  wTar  of  1812  by  the  celebrated  privateer  "Snap  Dragon,"  comman- 
ded by  Captain  Otway  Burns,  in  which  vessel  Mr.  Shepard  was  a  large 
share  Jholder.  His  mill  was  situated  on  the  Trent,  about  one  mile 
from  the  Court  House.  It  was  worked  prosperously  until  a  rival  es- 
tablishment, on  a  larger  scale,  sprung  up  at  Union  Point,  where  the 
Neuse  and  Trent  rivers  come  together,  which  proved  a  great  public 
accommodation,  as  well  as  a  source  of  liberal  income  to  the  owner, 
Frederick  Neasted,  a  very  enterprising  German.  I  once  saw  Captain 
Burns  on  his  way  to  Raleigh,  as  a  Representative  from  Carteret  county. 
At  the  close  of  the  epitaph  on  the  monument  over  the  remains  of  Mr. 
Shepard,  are  these  words — 

"How  silent  the  sleep  of  death  ! 
How  low  the  pillow  of  dust !" 

LAND  SURVEYORS, 

Claiborne  Ivey,  presiding  Justice  of  the  Quorum,  was  also  public 
surveyor,  and  had  the  reputation  of  skill  in  his  employment.  John 
Street  had  qualified  himself,  by  diligent  study  and  practice  to  execute 
any  description  of  land  surveys  that  might  be  required.  After  I  had 
prepared  myself  in  Trigonometry  and  the  usual  branches  of  Naviga- 
tion and  Surveying,  I  took  private  instruction  from  Mr.  Street,  which 
enabled  me  to  manage  the  compass  and  field  notes  for  that  gentleman 
in  a  most  intricate  survey  of  about  three  thousand  acres  of  land  on 
Swift  Creek,  embracing  several  water  courses  where  triangulation  was 
necessary.  This  work  was  performed  in  the  summer  of  1S24.  I  cal- 
culated the  area  by  latitude  and  departure,  purposely  avoiding  the 
more  convenient,  but  less  accurate  method  of  using  Gunter's  scale. 
When  I  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Newbern  for  Georgia,  Mr.  Street  was 
kind  enough  to  hand  me  the  following  paper : 

"This  is  to  certify  that  Stephen  F.Miller  having  prosecuted  and 
completed  the  study  of  surveying  (both  theory  and  practice)  under  my 
direction,  I  believe  him  to  be  a  good  and  accurate  surveyor. 

Jmo.  Street. 

Newbern,  N.  G,  October  29th,  1824." 

With  this  certificate  to  introduce  me,  I  was  fully  of  opinion  that  it 
would  make  my  fortune  in  Georgia,  as  fresh  domains  of  land  were  ao» 
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quired  from  the  Indians  for  distribution  and  settlement.  But  ei re u in- 
stances prevented  an  offer  of  service,  and  after  the  lapse  of  forty-nine 
years,  disease  has  obliterated  my  early  skill,  and  I  am  now  in  a  meas- 
ure incapable  of  working  out  the  necessary  tables  as  a  surveyor. 

MILLINERS. 

Mrs.  Tisdale,  wife  of  the  Colonel,  contributed  the  ingenuity  of  her 
needle  to  the  service  of  her  lady  patrons,  and  usually  kept  a  handsome 
supply  of  articles  in  the  millinery  line.  Mrs.  MeLin  (widow)  had  a 
similar  establishment,  and  I  believe  Mrs.  Conner  added  to  her  boarding 
house  cares  her  skill  as  amantua-maker.  At  all  events  the  fashions  were 
well  maintained  in  Newbern,  as  the  ladies  were  fine  examples  of  taste 
and  propriety  in  dress. 

THEATRE. 

The  first  performance  I  ever  witnessed  was  in  the  Newbern  Theatre, 
when  in  1823  Herbert's  dramatic  company  gave  a  series  of  representa- 
tions. The  actors  whose  names  I  remember  were  Messrs.  Herbert,  Sr., 
J.  Herbert,  Hutton,  Page,  Drummond  and  Richards,  and  the  lady  per- 
formers were  Mrs.  Waring  and  Mrs.  Hutton.  Mr.  Herbert  played 
Richard  III,  and  was  quite  successful  in  genteel  comedy  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  old  man.  His  son,  J.  Herbert  excelled  in  low  comedy.  Mr. 
Hutton  wts  stately  in  "Virginius,"  and  in  dignified  situations,  espec- 
ially as  a  Roman  Senator.  Mr.  Page  sustained  his  character  hand- 
somely, and  was  a  good  singer.  I  can  never  forget  the  melody  of 
"Those  evening  bells/'  Mr.  Drummond  was  most  effective  in  gay 
scenes,  representing  fast  young  men,  and  Mr.  Richards  was  exquisite 
as  "Billy  Fribble."  In  Goldsmith's  admired  comedy,  ';She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,"  Mrs.  Waring  made  a  brilliant  display  as  widow  Cheerly. 
Mrs.  Hutton  exhibited  good  judgment  and  fidelity  to  nature  in  her 
personations  of  an  elderly  dame.  Such,  I  think,  is  a  just  outline  of  the 
leading  qualities  of  each  player.  Thomas  A.  Pasteur,  a  graduate  of 
West  Point,  who  commanded  the  "Newbern  Guards,"  derived  so  much 
pleasure  from  seeing  Mrs.  Waring  on  the  stage,  that  he  followed  her  to 
Charleston  to  feast  upon  her  dramatic  exhibitions.  The  last  I  heard 
of  him,  he  edited  a  paper  in  Washington,  Georgia. 

There  was  a  Thespian  Society  in  Newbern,  composed  of  young  men 
whose  representations  I  also  witnessed.  In  the  '"'Honey  Moon/'  James 
W.  Bryan  did  full  justice  to  the  young  Duke  Avanza,  in  the  costume 
of  a  Spanish  cavalier.  In  the  play  or  in  the  afterpiece,  Alexander  F. 
Gaston  sustained  a  character  in  knee-breeches.  Persons  who  have 
seen  the  figure  of  thts  gentleman,  stooped  in  the  shoulders,  yet  six  feet 
and  four  inches  high  and  his  knees  bent  inward,  can  well  imagine  the 
comic  effect  he  produced  on  the  audience.  It  was  the  climax  of  the 
entertainment.  John  Rains  was  admirable  as  "Caleb  Quotem."  The 
other  characters  I  have  forgotten. 
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DISTILLERIES. 

In  the  upper  part  of  town,  the  brothers  John  Jones  and  Frederick 
Jones  each  had  turpentine  distilleries  which  turned  out  large  quanti- 
ties of  naval  storss.  When  the  wind  passed  over  them,  the  atmosphere 
in  the  vicinity  was  pleasant  and  refreshing  from  the  odors  exhaled  as 
the  stills  were  emptied  of  their  boiling  contents,  and  the  pure  rosin  re- 
mained in  solution. 

As  a  personal  reminiscence,  I  may  add,  that  George  L.  Jones,  son  of 
F.  Jones,  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Hutton's  school  where  I  took  lessons  in 
mathematics,  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  about  twenty-five  years 
ago  in  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  where  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Clitherall, 
then  resided.  After  his  death  his  widow  married  Mr.  John  M.  Battle 
of  Mobile,  whose  first  wife  was  her  sister. 

LAW   STUDENTS. 

During  several  years,  with  more  or  less  constancy,  several  young 
gentlemen  were  engaged  in  a  course  of  reading  in  Mr.  Gaston's  law  of- 
fice some  of  whose  names  I  remember,  viz  :  John  Rains,  Edward  G. 
Pasteur,  Samuel  S.  Bell,  Spyers  S.  Smith  and  Alexander  F.  Gaston.  1 
am  not  certain  that  Bryan  S.  Croom  belonged  to  the  law-class.  He- 
was  much  in  their  company,  and  his  taste,  like  theirs,  was  quite  con- 
vivial. 

John  Rains  removed  to  Alabama  where  he  married  Miss  Bondurant, 
of  a  French  family,  and  was  several  years  a  Senator  from  Marengo 
county  in  the  Legislature,  acquiring  for  himself  a  high  reputation  in 
debate.     His  life  wTas  closed  in  its  meridian,  in  1839. 

Alexander  F.  Gaston  married  Eliza,  a  highly  educated,  beautiful 
and  accomplished  young  lady,  daughter  of  Dr.  Hugh  Jones.  After 
marriage  the  lovers  were  settled  on  a  rich  plantation  remote  from  city 
influences.  The  young  wife  became  an  admirable  manager,  sold  the 
crops,  laid  in  supplies,  and  by  water-craft  visited  Newbern  on  business 
whenever  necessary. 

After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  removed  to  Burke  county,  in  the 
mountains,  where  he  formed  a  second  marriage.  He  has  been  dead 
many  years. 

E.  G.  Pasteur,  son  of  Abner  Pasteur,  was  sober,  studious  and  exem- 
plary, and  was  for  many  years  Judge  of  the  county  court  of  Greene 
county,  Alabama. 

P.  S.  Bell,  though  not  a  toper,  never  applied  himself  with  enenry  to 
any  business,  and,  if  living,  is  no  doubt  a  dried  up  bachelor  in  spite  of 
his  social  disposition. 

Of  Spyers  Singleton  Smith  I  have  heard  nothing  within  the  last 
forty  years.  So  far  as  I  know  he  was  not  addicted  to  open  intemper- 
ance. 
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BOOK   STORES. 

• 

There  was  no  competition,  and  the  courteous  Salmon  Hall  had  the 
entire  market  to  himself.  He  kept  the  usual  variety  of  books,  in  which 
the  trade  was  somewhat  active.  He  had  a  "Circulating  Library/1  vol- 
umes from  which  he  allowed  to  be  taken  away  for  a  specified  time  at 
the  rate  of  five  or  ten  cents  for  perusal.  The  first  novel  I  ever  read 
was  "Bracebridge  Hall;1'  by  Irving,  which  I  obtained  from  this  library 
in  1S22.  Mr.  Hall  had  a  son  named  William,  who,  I  think  succeeded 
his  father  in  business. 

LITERARY     MEN". 

Several  gentlemen  in  Newbern  deserve  notice  under  this  head,  espe- 
cially Jiarcly  B.  Groom  and  Stephen  M.  Chester,  who  carried  on  a 
.newspaper  controversy  on  some  moral  topic  with  the  elegance  of  schol- 
arship and  the  dignity  of  gentlemen.  Mr.  Croom  was  the  son  of  Gen. 
William  Croom,  of  Lenoir,  and  graduated  at  the  State  University  in 
1816.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Nathan  Smith,  a  wealthy  citizen  of 
Newbern.  In  1337,  while  returning  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters 
from  Xew  York,  where  the  latter  had  just  completed  their  education, 
they  all  perished  oh  the  steamer  Home  in  a  gale  off  Cape  Hatteras.  A 
law  suit  lingered  in  the  courts  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  was  the  conse- 
quence of  this  calamity,  which  left  no  lineal  heir  to  a  very  large  estate. 
=The  main  question  was,  Who  survived  the  other,  Mr.  Croom  or  his 
wife  ?  If  he  survived  for  even  one  minute,  the  inheritance  was  cast  on 
his  next  of  kin  ;  and  if  she  survived,  all  the  property  which  she  brought 
to  her  husband  on  marriage  would  enure  to  her  next  of  kin,  the  Smith 
family.  As  to  the  fact  of  survivorship  the  testimony  was  not  conclu- 
sive. The  last  that  was  seen  of  Mr.  Croom  and  his  family  group  on 
the  wreck,  he  was  standing  motionless  as  a  statue,  his  wife  clinging  to 
his  neck,  and  his  daughters  clasping  his  knees  in  the  agony  of  despair. 
The  next  wave  carried  them  all  overboard  together,  and  they  disap- 
peared from  view.  On  the  part  of  Mr.  Croom's  kindred  the  argument 
was  advanced  that  as  he  was  physically  the  stronger  party,  it  was  nat- 
ural to  conclude  that  he  held  out  the  longest  while  struggling  in  the 
-sea.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  contended,  that  from  the  buoyancy  of 
her  dress,  the  wife  remained  afloat  beyond  the  strength  of  her  husband, 
who  had  been  for  many  years  in  feeble  health,  and  of  a  consumptive 
habit.  The  case  was  tried  in  Florida,  where  Bryan  S.  Croom,  brother 
of  the  whole  blood,  resided  in  charge  of  the  property.  The  decree  or 
judgment  was  taken  up  by  a  writ  of  error  to  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  I  believe  the  litigation  was  compromised — 
on  what  termsttI  am  unable  to  state.  My  impression  is,  that  the  de- 
ceased gentleman  was  bred  to  the  law.  If  so,  his  fine  talents  and  ac- 
quirements would  no  doubt  have  secured  him  a  high  position  at  the 
Bar,  had  not  his  ample  fortune  and  delicate  health  rendered  the  pro- 
fession irksome  to  his  genius,  and  induced  him  to  forego  that  sphere  of 
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ambition.     His  walk  in  society  was  that  of  a  Lightened  and  chivalr    . 
gentleman. 

His  antagonist,  Mr,  Chester, who  in  newspaper  controversy  was  di 
ei.it  in  many  respects,  yet  not  the  less  worthy  in  all  the  essentials  of 
character,  has  been  already  noticed  as  a  merchant. 

LEADERS  OF  SOCIETY. 

While  I  have  adopted  this  title  to  indicate  a  certain  line  of  charac- 
ter which  must  necessarily  exist  in  all  communities,  I  am  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  apply  it  to  Newbern  where  there  was  so  much  general  n  9- 
pectability.     I  will  venture,  however,  to  mention  a  few  individ 

who,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  were  prominent  in  fashionable  life, 
and  wielded  much  social  influence. 

To  begin  with  the  ladies,  I  find  myself  drawn  to  Miss  Caroline 
Chapman  and  the  two  Misses  Graham,  who  were  equally  conspicuous 
in  all  the  advantages  of  person  and  accomplishments  which  give  pre- 
cedence. The  style  they  maintained  was  rather  in  advance  of  any 
other  single  ladies.  The  equipage  of  Mrs.  Asa  Jones  was  perhaps 
more  costly,  and  her  dressing  was  in  proportion  ;  but  of  course  she  did 
not  aspire  to  any  conquest,  and  only  preserved  the  exterior  dignity  of 
wealth.  The  daughters  of  Mr.  Gaston  were  then  from  home  at  school, 
and  Mr.  Stanly's  only  daughter  was  married,  and  resided  in  Virginia. 
Several  other  families  furnished  handsome  and  intelligent  young  la- 
die^.     Miss  Chapman  married  Mr.  Waring,  a  merchant  of  New  York. 

Of  the  gentlemen  then  unmarried,  whom  I  may  designate  as  leaders 
of  society,  were  R,  D.  Spaight,  F.  L.  Hawks,  George  Pollock  Deve- 
reux  and  S.  M.  Chester.  There  were  others  as  worthy,  and  perhaps 
not  second  in  intelligence,  who  had  not  so  good  an  opportunity  to  as- 
sert their  claims  to  attention.  There  was  no  contest  for  leadership  by 
individuals,  and  each  was  arranged  in  the  social  scale  according  to 
merit  and  the  force  of  circumstances. 

DUELLLNG    TRADITIONS. 

..  1.  In  1783,  Gen.  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight  was  a  member  of  the  Con-, 
tinental  Congress  ;  in  1785  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons' 
in  17S7,  as  a  delegate  he  signed  the  Federal  Constitution  ;  in  17^8.  he 
was  a  member  of  the  ratifying  Convention  ;  in  1792,  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  the  State,  and"  in  1798-1800,  he  was  a  Representative  in 
Congress  when  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  were  parsed  under  the 
administration  of  John  Adams.  In  1802,  Gen.  Spaight  and  John  Stan- 
ly took  opposite  sides  in  the  political  canvass.  In  common  with  the 
Republican  party  Gen.  Spaight  denounced  the  policy  of  President  Ad- 
ams, and  Mr.  Stanly  vindicated  it,  and  accused  Gen.  Spaight  of  "dodg- 
ing," on  pretense  of  sickness  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  objection- 
able measures.  This  led  to  bitter  personalities  in  the  canvass,  and  to 
a  challenge  which  was  sent  by  Mr.  Stanly  and  accepted,  and  the   duel 
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was  fought  on  the  same  day,  Sept.  oth,  1802  (a  Sabbath  afternoon)  be- 
hind the  old  Masonic  Hall  in  the  outskirts  of  Newborn.  An  eyewit- 
ness (Thomas  Brown,  since  Postmaster  at  Trenton;  informed  me  that 
on  the  second  fire  the  bullet  pierced  the  coat  collar  of  Mr.  Stanly.  On 
the  fourth  fire  Gen.  Spaight  fell,  mortally  wounded  and  died  the  next 
day.  Dr.  Edward  Pasteur,  whom  I  have  frequently  seen,  was  his 
second  on  the  field,  and  probably  his  surgeon.  Criminal  proceedings 
were  instituted  against  Mr.  Stanly,  who,  in  a  communication  to  (  tov. 
Williams,  stated  the  circumstances  and  the  compulsion  under  which 
he  acted,  and  his  right  to  Executive  clemency.  I  never  heard  of  his 
being  brought  to  trial.  At  the  time  the  duel  was  fought,  Gen.  Spaight 
was  perhaps  not  less  that  fifty,  and  Mr.  Stanly  was  about  twenty-seven 
years  of  age. 

2.  Of  the  duel  in  which  Thomas  Stanly  was  killed  by  Louis  D.  Hen- 
ry, I  have  no  precise  information.  It  probably  occurred  about  the  year 
1812  when  Mr.  Henry  was  not  exceeding  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and 
Mr.  Stanly  was  perhaps  not  his  senior.  The  origin  of  the  difficulty  is 
said  to  have  been  the  playful  toss  by  Mr.  Stanly  of  a  piece  of  cake 
across  the  table  which  fell  into  a  cup  of  tea,  and  splashed  the  liquid  on 
Mr,  Henry's  vest,  at  a  party  given  by  Mr.  Gaston.  A  lady  at  the  side 
of  Mr.  Henry  made  a  thoughtless  remark  which  aggravates  the  trirle 
between  personal  friends.  An  insult  was  imagined,  a  hasty  reply  giv- 
en, and  then  followed  a  challenge  to  mortal  combat  which  terminated 
fatally.  On  being  consulted  by  his  young  brother,  it  is  said  that  the 
Hon.  John  Stanly  advised  the  hostile  meeting.  Mr.  Henry  died  at 
Raleigh  in  1846,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years. 

3.  Another  tragedy  occurred  in  which  Richard  Stanly,  brother  of  the 
preceding  gentlemen,  also  perished  by  the  code  of  honor.  The  name 
of  his  antagonist,  if  I  ever  heard  it,  has  escaped  me,  as  well  as  the  time 
and  place  of  the  duel.  My  impression  is  that  small  swords  were  used, 
and  that  the  fatal  meeting  was  in  one  of  the  West  India  Islands.  I 
remember  that  the  widow  of  Mr.  Richard  Stanly  resided  in  ><ewbern 
at  the  time  her  daughter  married  George  W.  Howard,  about  the  year 
1S24.  As  to  the  pursuits  or  intellectual  promise  of  the  brothers  Thom- 
as and  Richard  Stanly,  or  the  moral  qualities  of  either,  I  have  no 
knowledge  or  information.  I  conclude  that  they  were  pupils  of  the 
Harry  Hotspur  or  Percy  school,  who  needed  a  counsellor  less  impet- 
uous than  their  elder  brother,  whose  brow  had  been  encircled  by  a 
bloody  wreath  of  honor. 

While  the  Hon.  Edward  Stanly  was  a  member  of  Congress,  he  fought 
a  duel  with  the  Hon.  Samuel  W'lnge,  a  Representative  from  Alabama. 
Fortunately,  neither  party  was  injured  by  the  exchange  of  shots. 

SWISS  NOBILITY. 

Baron  de  Graffenried  from  Switzerland  planted  a  colony  in  Eas- 
tern North  Carolina,  the  town  of  which,  founded  in  1700,  he  called 
"New  Berne,"  after  the  canton  of  Berne  in  his  native  country.     Several 
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of  his  lineal  descendants  are  living  in  the  South.  The  late  Dr.  Dc  Graf- 
fenried  of  Columbus,  and  Col.  B.  B.  De  Graffenried,  late  Mavor  of  Mil- 
ledgeville,  Georgia,  and  the  late  W.  K.  De  Graffenried  of  SHacon,  be- 
longed to  this  family  stock.  The  Hon.  Christopher  B.  Strong,  of  -till 
nearer  blood,  was  entitled  to  the  large  possessions  of  the  Baron  in  Switz- 
erland which  he  would  probably  have  recovered  had  his  claim  I 
reported  a  few  years  earlier.  A  history  of  this  claim  by  the  late  Col. 
Samuel  T.  Bailey,  who  visited  Switzerland  in  1840  to  make  the  inves- 
tigation, is  given  in  the  memoir  of  Judge  Strong,  in  the  second  volume 
of  "The  Bench  and  Bar  of  Georgia."  I  am  not  apprised  that  any  fam- 
ilies now  in  North  Carolina  trace  their  descent  to  the  Baron,  though  I 
think  it  quite  probable  that  such  relatives  exist. 

While  in  Newborn  I  frequently  saw  the  Ipocks  who  lived  in  the  vi- 
cinity. They  were  regarded  as  a  very  obscure  class  of  people.  From 
their  features,  complexion  and  habits  they  had  the  appearance  of 
Gipseys,  and  seemed  to  keep  entirely  to  themselves,  having  as  little 
communication  with  others  as  their  necessities  would  permit.  I  was 
not  aware,  then,  that  the  Ipocks  belonged  to  the  Swiss  nobility  who 
came  over  with  the  founders  of  Newbern.  I  have  since  been  informed, 
however,  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  I  make  this  allusion  for  what  it  is 
worth, — the  original  name  being  Ebach  in  Switzerland,  which  lias  de- 
generated into  Ipock  in  the  marshes  and  brambles  of  Craven  county. 

FIXE   ARTS. 


1.  In  1S22  a  collection  of  wax  figures  was  brought  to  Newbern,  and 
displayed  in  Broad  street,— two  box  wagons  being  placed  side  by  side, 
and  the  partitions  removed.  I  read  the  bills  announcing  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  fine  arts,  and  I  became  a  patron.  The  Emperors  Alexan- 
der and  Napoleon,  King  George  IV,  Queen  Caroline,  and  Sir  Henry 
Brougham  her  Attorney  General, — the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  John  Eleves, 
the  eccentric  miser,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Empress  Josephine  and 
Maria  Louisa,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  other  historical  personages,  were 
listening  in  respectful  silence  to  the  hand  organ  which  was  grinding 
delightful  music  within,  and  to  the  anxious  group  of  boys  outside  who 
clamored  for  admission.  I  had  never  before  seen  life  size  imitations  of 
men  and  women  dressed  neatly  and  fashionably  in  broad  cloth,  silks, 
laces  and  ornaments  proper  to  their  rank  as  if  living  persons.  To  my 
artless  mind  it  was  quite  a  triumph  in  scientific  manufacture.  Many 
families  and  other  persons  visited  the  collection,  which  was  really  a 
good  thing  of  its  kind. 

2.  The  next  display  of  the  "Fine  Arts"  was  altogether  different.  A 
Spanish  ship,  laden  with  indigo,  had  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
into  the  port  for  repairs.  Many  of  the  crew  seem  to  have  cultivated 
their  musical  faculties,  and  of  nights  perambulated  the  streets  singing, 
and  playing  on  their  guitars  in  a  strain  which  would  have  done  credit  to 
the  troubadours.  The  words  were  in  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  the  va- 
rious qualities  of  the  voice,  from  the  baritone  to  the  falsetto,  accompa- 
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nying  a  dozen  guitars,  formed  a  style  of  music  as  novel  as  it  was  pleas- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  of  the  good  old  town  of  Newbern.     But  thi 
entertainments  were  closed  by  a  frightful,  tragedy.     A  man  nam 
Berry  from  a  neighboring  count)'  was  killed  by  one  of  the  Spaniaj 
The  offender  was  committed  to  prison,  and  in   due  time  was  tried  for 
murder.     He  was  acquitted  through  the  exertion  of  that  truly  gi 
lawyer,  Mr.  Gaston,  who  appeared  for  him  on  receipt  of  one  thousand 
dollars  in  doubloons,  his  fee  on  the  occasion. 

3.  Departing  from  music  an  instant,  I  notice  the  visit  of  an  accom- 
plished miniature  painter  whose  name,  I  think,  was  James  A.  Wise- 
man. In  many  families  no  doubt  specimens  of  his  work  may  be  found. 
In  his  fine  personal  appearance,  he  was  himself  a  representative  of  Na- 
ture's best  school.     He  had  a  seat  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

4.  And  now  from  painting  I  pass  again  to  music,  merely  to  observe 
that  James  B.  Ackroyd,  a  skilful  composer,  gave  lessons  on  tne  piano 
and  organ  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  many  patrons.  He  was  or- 
ganist in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  married  Miss  Bettner.  The  last  I 
heard  of  him,  he  was  residing  in  Memphis,  where  he  raised  an  interes- 
ting family  of  daughters. 

BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN. 

But  one  opinion  has  prevailed  among  those  who  have  seen  the  la- 
dies of  Newbern — that  they  were  exceedingly  beautiful.  Such  I  know 
was  the  fact  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  the  period  to  which  I  refer.  When 
so  many  could  be  named  to  advantage,  I  will  not  discriminate,  as  com- 
paratively few  are  now  living  to  contest  my  opinion.  One  incident 
will  dispose  of  this  delicate  question,  which,  though  it  places  one  lady 
on  a  high  eminence,  leaves  the  rest  in  the  sunshine  without  being  at 
all  obscured  by  the  comparison : 

Thomas  PL  Daves  had  deposited  125  loads  of  fertilizing  materials  on 
a  single  acre  of  land  in  the  purlieus  of  Newbern,  which  he  planted  in 
corn.  The  crop  was  truly  luxuriant,  and  refreshing  to  behold.  Noth- 
ing like  it  had  been  seen  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Mr.  Graham.the 
sound  lawyer  and  finished  gentleman,  was  in  raptures  over  the  grow- 
ing corn  which  he  declared,  next  to  Mary  Hall,  was  the  most  beautiful 
sight  he  ever  beheld.  So  I  pronounce  on  good  authority,  knowing  the 
force  of  the  complimetit,  that  Miss  Mary  Hall  was  the  leading  beauty 
of  Newbern.  The  production  of  the  acre  was  13  barrels  (65  bushels) 
which  was  considered  without  a  parallel  in  upland  agriculture.  J 
think  proper  to  add,  that  after  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Webb,  this  ad- 
mired lady  became  deeply  pious,  and  that  for  more  than  twenty  years 
her  companionship  has  been  with  angels  in  Heaven. 

HANDSOME  MEN. 

No  merit  is  claimed  for  the  gentlemen  I  introduce  under  this  head, 
on  account  of  their  advantage  of  person ;  but  I  refer  to  names  for  the 
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purpose  of  letting  the  present  generation  know,  who,  in  the  past,  were 
looked  upon  as  handsome  young  men  in   Newbern.     In  this  connec- 
tion I  may  specify  Hamilton  Graham,  Alfred  Stanlv,  George  W.  II 
ard,  Bryan  S.  Croom,  Richard  N.  Torrans,  James  YV.  Bryan,and  Fur- 
nifold  Heritage  Green.     My  sketch  of  them  will  necessarily  be  brief: 

1.  Mr.  Graham  was  the  son  of  the  lawyer  I  have  frequently  i 
tioned,  and  as  to  figure,  complexion  and  gentility  he  was  one  of 
finest  specimens  of  young  manhood.     Having  just  returned  fr 

lege,  he  had  not  engaged  in  any  pursuit  at  the  time  I  used  to  resi  e  in 
NewTbern,  in  1S24.  What  has  been  his  career,  or  whether  he  is  now 
living,  I  have  no  means  of  stating. 

2.  Mr.  Stanly  has  been  noticed  in  the  sketch  of  his  father,  and  I 
have  very  little  in  addition  to  remark  concerning  him.  I  form'  1  his 
acquaintance  slightly  in  1821  on  board  the  schooner  "Collector/'  Cap- 
tain Francis  W.  Nelson,  on  the  passage  from  a  Methodist  camp-meet- 
ing on  Adams  Creek,  thirty  miles  below  Newborn.  The  Hon.  William 
S.  Blackledge  and  his  family  were  on  board.  Mr.  Stanly  express  3  i 
warm  preference  for  Mr.  John  P.  Daves  who  was  then  a  competitor  : 
Mr.  Blackledge  for  Congress,  which  was  natural,  as  his  father  had  al- 
ways been  opposed  to  the  Blackledges,  who  were  Republicans.  Mrs.  B. 
was  the  daughter  of  Edmund  Hatch  who  resided  within  six  miles  of 
Newbern.  Miss  Maria  Hatch,  the  daughter  of  ''Tennessee''  Edmund 
Hatch,  of  Jones  county,  was  also  a  passenger,  and  the  young  Captain 
of  the  vessel  was  paying  her  special  attentions.  Twenty  five  years  o  f- 
terwards  I  saw  Captain  Nelson  in  Alabama,  who  was  then  a  grand- 
father, and  his  wife  Maria  a  grandmother.  At  a  later  period  I  shared 
the  hospitality  of  "Tennessee"  Edmund  Hatch  in  Mississippi.  So 
much  by  way  of  association  on  the  "Collector." 

3.  Mr.  Howard  was  a  great  admirer  of  John  Stanly,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  impression  pursued  legal  studies  by  his  advice.  At  all  events 
he  married  his  niece,  and  I  think  removed  to  Tennessee,  since  which 
time  I  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  him. 

4.  Mr.  Croom  had  fortune  and  leisure  at  his  command,  and  if  he 
studied  law  at  all,  it  was  merely  for  form's  sake  without  any  desire  to 
make  it  a  profession.  He  was  the  centre  of  gay  companions  in  high 
life,  and  freely  criticised  all  church  establishments  and  church  people 
as  being  under  the  influence  of  superstition.  He  married  Miss  Eve- 
lina Hawks,  daughter  of  the  widow  Hawks,  of  Newbern,  and  removed 
to  Florida  where  he  added  to  his  property,  though  the  settlement  he 
was  called  upon  to  make  with  the  Smith  family  somewhat  diminished 
his  revenues.  He  was  open  hearted,  intelligent  and  agreeable  in  social 
intercourse.  From  Florida  Mr.  Croom  removed  to  Alabama,  and  now 
resides  near  Montgomery. 

5.  Mr.  Torraxs  was  the  son  of  an  old  and  successful  merchant,  of 
the  firm  of  Taggart  &  Torrans,  who  had  gone  out  of  business  and  had 
been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Simpson  before  my  day  in  Newbern.  All  that 
I  know  of  young  Mr.  Torrans,  was  in  1822,  when  I  frequently  saw  him 
in  company  with  his  friends  K.  S.  Croom  and  F.  H.  Green,  and  under- 
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stand  that  he  had  just  returned  from  a  Northern  college.  In  person 
he  was  decidedly  handsome,  and  from  that  circumstance  he  is  nann  d 
in  this  classification.  lie  was  reputed  to  be  wealthy  and  highly  culti- 
vated;  but  I  have  never  since  heard  of  him  either  in  business  or  in. 
any  of  the  learned  professions.  I  think  it  probable  that  he  died  early 
in  life.  . 

6.  James  W.  Bryan,  brother  of  the  Hon.  John  H.  Bryan,  was  tall 
and  slender  and  always  made  a  fine  appearance.  He  came  to  the  bar 
after  I  left  Newbern,  having  graduated  in  the  State  University  in  ls"24 
in  a  class  of  thirty-four  with  Thos.  Bragg,  afterwards  Governor  of  the 
State  and  Senator  in  Congress  ;  William  A.Graham,  likewise  Gover- 
nor, and  also  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  Mathias  E.  Manly,  late  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  Edward  Dromgole  Simms,  who  died  in  1845 
while  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Bryan  represented  Jones  county  in  the  Hon*e  of  Commons  in  1836. 
I  have  not  heard  of  him  in  many  years.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  he  removed  to  New  York  and  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits. 

Mr.  Green  was  the  personification  of  chivalry  and  was  as  observant  of 
the  rights  of  others  as  he  was  tenacious  of  his  own.  I  believe  he  was 
a  graduate  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy.  He  was  tall  and 
spare  in  person  and  deliberate  in  his  movemeats,  as  if  every  word  and 
gesture  had  a  classical  bearing.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  in  1S21, 
at  the  wedding  of  his  relative,  Furnifold  Green  Herritage,  who  mar- 
ried Penelope,  daughter  of  Richard  Koonce,  of  Jones  county.  Mr. 
Green  married  Miss  Laura  Pearson  from  one  of  the  upper  counties, 
who  was  so  beautiful  that  complimentary  verses  were  addressed  to  her, 
through  the  Carolina  Sentinel,  on  her  queenly  appearance  in  the  dress 
circles  of  the  Newbern  Theatre.  The  last  intelligence  I  had  of  him  he 
commanded  a  government  vessel  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  and  at  New  Orleans,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  revenue 
laws  before  the  war.  Whether  Captain  Green  is  now  living,  and  in 
service,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.     He  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina. 

SHIPPING. 

A  number  of  vessels  belonged  to  the  port  of  Newbern,  mostly  en- 
gaged in  the  coasting  trade  and  in  commerce  with  the  West  Indies. 
The  docks  were  frequently  filled  with  shipping,  and  business  on  the 
wharves  was  quite  animated.  I  remember  the  names  of  only  two 
schooners,  the  Collector,  owned  by  Captain  Dempsey  Wade,  and  the  Java, 
owned  by  Captain  John  D.  Frion,  a  Frenchman,  A  son  of  the  latter, 
bearing  bis  exact  name,  removed  to  Wetumpka,  Alabama,  where  he 
was  killed  by  a  Mr.  Jennings,  in  1S41.  His  widow  married  D.  Lyman 
Beecher,  a  lawyer  of  Wetumpka,  whose  memory  was  so  retentive,  and 
his  faculties  for  imitation  were  so  perfect,  that  he  electrified  the  Tippa- 
canoe  Clubs  in  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1840,  by  repeating  almost 
word  for  word,  with  voice  and  gesture,  so  like  the  original,  that  per- 
sons who  heard  the  great  speech  of  Col.  William  C.  Preston,  at  Macon, 
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Georgia,  pronounced  it  a  faithful  counterpart.  Mr.  Beecher  afterwards 
settled  in  Xew  Orleans,  where,  in  1848,  at  a  public  dinner  given  to 
Gen.  Persifer  F.  Smith,  on  his  return  from  Mexico,  he  offered  as  a  sen- 
timent— 

urLhe  universal  Smith  family.  Although  their  name  is  legion,  the  1 1  ero 
of  Contreras  has  performed  deeds  of  valor  sufficient  to  immortalize 
them  all." 

SHIP   CHANDLERS. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  other  merchants  were  in  the  habit  of  fur- 
nishing ships  with  stores  for  their  voyages,  and  supplying  other  articles 
in  the  line  ;  but  I  remember  only  the  firm  of  J.  Brown  &  Co.,  which 
which  consisted  of  Jeremiah  Brown  and  his  brother  Parsons  Brown, 
whose  business  location  was  near  the  county  wharf.  They  had  a  clerk 
named  Jeremiah  Allen.  Mr.  J.  Brown  was  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina,  over  which  Judge 
Henry  Potter  presided. 

SHIP   MASTERS. 

These  gentlemen  were  usually  excellent  citizens,  though  some  of 
them  were  stern  and  reserved  in  their  manners,  while  others  of  the 
craft  were  pleasant  in  society,  and  full  of  wit  and  humor.  I  remember 
Captain  Jerkins,  whose  son  Alonzo  was  a  promising  youth,  Captain 
Willis,  who  was  the  lather  of  Abner  D.,  and  John  G.  Willis.  His 
.daughter  Mary  was  quite  handsome.  And  there  were  Captains  Wade, 
Frion,  Wicker  and  Brugman.  The  latter  had  retired  from  command. 
His  son  obtained  great  celebrity  afterwards  as  a  traveller  in  the  Ea.-t.  I 
think  that  Captain  Morris  was  also  in  the  merchant  service.  Captain 
Hinkley  had  been  disabled  by  a  wound  in  the  war  of  1S12.  and  receiv- 
ed a  pension  from  the  Government.  He  boarded  at  the  Washington 
Hotel.  In  1824  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Captain  Alexander  Jones, 
who,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years  had  returned  to  Newborn  on  a 
brief  visit.  He  was  a  gentleman  "of  the  older  school,  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  wore  large  frills  in  his  bosom  and  similar  ornaments  on  his 
wrists.  He  had  commanded  vessels  a  number  of  years  from  the  port, 
and  knew  all  the  old  merchants,  of  whom  he  gave  me  a  history.  I 
walked  with  him  to  several  wharves,  and  he  pointed  out  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place.  He  was  very  polite  and  dignified  in  his  man- 
ners, and  interesting  in  conversation.  During  his  stay  he  called  on 
many  families,  all  of  whom  seemed  gratified  at  his  visit.  Capt.  Jones 
resided  in  the  West  Indies  where  he  possessed  a  competency  for  old 
age.  The  only  regret  I  heard  him  express  concerning  himself,  was, 
that  he  had  remained  a  bachelor. 
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WEST   INDIA   TRADE. 

Large  quantities  of  rum,  brandy,  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  and  articles 
of  tropical  production,  were  imported  from  the  West  India  Islands  m 
exchange  for  naval  stores  and  lumber  shipped  from  Newborn.  The 
retail  prices  varied  occasionally;  but  the  average  may  be  stated  at 
81.50  per  gallon  for  best  Jamaica  rum;  S3  for  brandy;  10  cents  per 
pound  for  sugar;  14  cents  for  coffee;  45  cents  per  gallon  for  molasses 
and  50  cents  per  bushel  for  salt.  Oranges,  pineapples,  figs,  bananas, 
almonds,  raisins,  filberts,  cocoanuts,  &c,  were  in  great  abundance,  at 
very  moderate  prices. 

FREE   PERSONS   OF   COLOR. 

Previous  to  the  amended  Constitution,  in  1S35,  free  persons  of  color 
were  allowed  in  North  Carolina  to  vote  in  the  same  manner  as  white 
men  voted,  for  President  of  the  United  States,  for  Representatives  in 
Congress,  and  in  the  General  Assembly  without  restriction  ;  and  for 
the  Senate  on  possessing  the  same  freehold  of  forty  acres  of  land  which 
entitled  a  white  man  to  vote  for  Senator. 

I  have  seen  Messrs.  Stanly,  Gaston,  Hawks,  Spaight,  E.  E.  Graham, 
and  other  candidates  paying  special  civilities  to  the  colored  voters ; 
nothing,  however,  to  the  extent  of  undue  familiarity.  The  most  prom- 
inent free  persons  of  color  in  Newbern  were — 

1.  John  C.  Stanly,  (known  as  Barber  John,  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  great  lawyer)  was  originally  a  barber  by  trade,  and  had  acquired  a 
large  property.  He  owned  two  or  three  plantations  or  farms,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  slaves,  two  of  whom,  Brister  and  Boston,  were 
skilful  barbers,  and  kept  the  shop  in  good  reputation.  They  were  both 
polite  and  dressed  neatly.  Brister  related  the  circumstance  of  Dr.  Hugh 
Jones  once  taking  his  seat  for  a  shave,  and,  drawing  the  sword  from 
his  cane,  threatened  that  if  he  was  cut  or  scratched  by  the  razor,  he 
would  run  his  sword  through  the  body  of  the  operator.  The  shaving 
was  completed  without  any  accident.  On  being  asked  if  his  hand  did 
not  tremble  with  such  danger  before  him,  Brister  replied,  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  save  his  own  life  by  cutting  the  throat  of  Dr. 
Jones,  if  it  became  necessary.  He  also  made  a  remark  as  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  Bishop  England's  beard,  which  I  have  forgotten.  J.  C.  Stan- 
ly was  a  man  of  dignified  presence,  and  lived  in  fashionable  style,  his 
sons  and  daughters  being  well  educated,  and  always  making  a  good 
appearance  as  bright  mulattoes.  No  citizen  of  Newbern  would  hesitate 
to  walk  the  streets  with  him.  He  was  uniformly  courteous  and  unob- 
trusive. 

2.  John  Stewart  Stanly,,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  had  a  lar^e 
store  well  stocked  with  goods,  and  transacted  a  heavy  business.  He 
was  correct  in  his  dealings,  and  customers  had  great  confidence  in  hi3 
integrity. 
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3.  John  R.  Green  was  a  tailor,  employing  several  journeymen  and 

apprentices,  who  turned  out  a  good  style"  of  work.     He   was  "mud. 
speeted  for  his  modest,   unassuming   behavior,   though   he   poss 
wealth  enough  to  put  on  airs,  had  he  been  less  deserving  of  public  .     - 
or.     He  was  a  bright  mulatto,  and  always  dressed  in  the  latest  fashion, 
making  his  own  figure  an  advertisement  of  his   proficiency  in  the  art 
of  improving  the  looks  of  men. 

4.  LPoxum  Mumford  was  copper-colored,  and  carried  on  the  bricklay- 
ing and  plastering  business  with  slaves,  a  number  of  whom  he  owned. 
Whenever  a  job  was  to  be  done  expeditiously,  he  was  apt  to  be  em- 
ployed, as  he  could  always  throw  upon  it  a  force  sufficient  for  its  rapid 
execution.  He  owned  a  farm  in  the  vicinity,  and  several  houses  and 
lots  in  town. 

5.  Sylvester  Pimborton,  the  butcher,  was  in  market  at  early  dawn 
each  morning.  His  stall  was  plenteously  supplied  with  meats"  which 
he  handled  and  cut  with  great  dexterity,  as  he  was  called  upon  to  try 
his  scales,  from  one  pound  to  one  hundred.  He  was  uniformly  patient 
and  accommodating,  and  always  had  a  pleasant  remark  for  those  he 
served  in  his  vocation.  Besides  his  trade  as  a  butcher,  he  was  a  good 
drummer,  and  on  military  occasions  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
band. 

There  was  quite  a  large  population  of  the  free  negro  class,  who  lived 
chiefly  to  themselves  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Some  of  them  were 
industrious  and  inoffensive  ;  but  the  greatest  number  were  idle  vaga- 
bonds who  picked  up  a  precarious  living,  honest  or  otherwise,  as  cir- 
cumstances permitted. 

YANKEE    INFLUENCE. 

The  Northern  character  was  not  so  infused  into  the  business,  or 
schools,  or  churches,  or  society  of  Newborn,  as  to  constitute  any  recog- 
nizable element.  There  were  some  half  dozen  merchants  from  the 
North,  such  as  Mr.  Lente,  George  Seelye,  W.  S.  Webb  and  Mr.  Pitt- 
man,  and  a  small  proportion  of  mechanics  and  artisans  ;  but  they  all 
seemed  to  be  content  with  our  domestic  regulations,  and  never  inter- 
fered, or  even  expressed  opinions  showing  that  reform  was  neces-ary. 
At  the  period  to  which  I  refer  there  was  no  Yankee  intermeddling  with 
slavery,  and  Northern  men  and  women  were  received  into  confidence, 
and  admitted  to  all  social  privileges,  as  their  moral  and  intellectual 
worth  might  render  just  and  proper,  without  any  discrimination  as  to 
nativity. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Carolina  Sentinel  had  been  established  many  years  before  I  be- 
came a  resident  of  Newbern,  and  I  had  been  a  reader  of  it  from  my 
boyhood.  Thomas  Watson  and  John  I.  Pasteur  were  the  editors  and 
proprietors.    The  former  was  a  mild,  business  gentleman  who  atten- 
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ded'to  the  mechanical  details  of  the  office,  while  his  partner  was  a  Ma- 
jor General  of  militia,  and  a  vigorous  writer.  The  first  time  any  of 
my  manuscript  appeared  in  print,  was  in  the  Sentinel  of  November  21, 
1831,  as  follows  : 

"Married  in  Jones  county  on  19th  instant,  by  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Mr.  James  B.  Shine  to  Miss  Rebecca  Harrison,  daughter  of  Simmons 
Harrison,E  sq. 

I  had  been  a  schoolmaster  of  the  young  couple,  and  I  felt  gratified  at 
giving  their  happiness  publicity,  and  in  seeing  my  own  words  in  print. 
Mr.  Shine  afterwards  resided  in  Newborn,  and  thence  removed  to  Mis- 
sissippi where  two  or  three  of  his  sons  volunteered  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  died  in  the  service. 

In  1822  a  few  numbers  of  the  Miscellaneous  Register  appeared, — a  very 
small  sheet  issued  by  Isaac  Cheek  Patridge,  who  was  learning  the  trade 
of  a  printer  in  the  office  of  the  Sentinel.  Several  communications  were 
inserted,  one  signed  "Juventis,"  written  by  Frederic  S.  Blount,  a  pu- 
pil of  Mr.  Atmore's  academy.  Two  or  three  columns  of  poetry,  by  Al- 
len Fitch,  adorned  the  little  Register.  The  publication  proved  trouble- 
some to  the  office,  and  not  at  all  remunerative,  and  was  soon  discontin- 
ued. Mr.  Patridge  had  rendered  me  service  in  proposing  my  name 
for  a  clerkship,  and  had  given  other  proofs  of  his  attachment.  He  re- 
moved to  Chapel  Hill  where  he  published  the  Harbinger  in  1834  under 
the  management  of  the  students  of  the  University.  The  last  time  I 
saw  him  was  in  the  Summer  of  1838  at  the  Brandon  Springs.  He  then 
resided  in  Mississippi,  and  was  connected  with  a  paper  published  by 
Mr.  L.  A.  Besancon  of  Natchez.  In  the  following  year  he  died  of  yel- 
low fever.  At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  his  son,  Gen.  Isaac 
M.  Patridge,  edited  a  paper  at  Vicksburg,  and  was  subsequently  an  of- 
ficer in  the  Confederate  army. 

planters  residing  in  town. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  remember  all  the  gentlemen  in  Newbern  who 
owned  plantations  in  the  country.     Some  of  their  names  occur  to  me : 

1.  George  Pollock  was  among  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  State, 
owning  a  half  dozen  plantations  or  more,  and  some  fifteen  hundred 
slaves.  He  kept  a  wTell  furnished  mansion  in  town,  in  which  President 
Monroe  and  his  suite,  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calhoun,  and  their  two 
children  Andrew  Pickens  and  Ann  Maria,  were  entertained  in  1S19. 
At  the  public  dinner  given  to  the  President,  Mr.  Stanly  proposed — 

"Our  distinguished  guest,  the  President  of  tJie  United  States.  The  laurels 
of  his  youths,  unwithering  as  the  amaranth,  retain  all  their  luxuriance 
amid  the  snows  of  age." 

Mr.  Pollock  passed  his  summers  generally  at  Philadelphia  and  in 
Europe,  and  was  probably  in  Newbern  but  once  a  year  for  a  short  time 
after  naving  inspected  his  plantations  and  their  management.  It  was 
said  that  the  order  of  knighthood  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the 
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King  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  his  true  title  was  Sir  George  Pollock. 
As  he  never  sought  or  desired  office,  he  was  not  incommoded  by  the 
constitutional  prohibition  as  to  titles  of  honor  and  nobility  from  for- 
eign Princes.  I  saw  Mr.  Pollock  only  on  two  occasions,  once  in  New- 
bern,  and  at  another  time  in  his  carriage  on  the  road  attended  by 
outriders  in  livery.  He  was  a  tall  square  built  man,  of  striking  phys- 
iognomy, and  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Nature's  nobility,  without  the  aid 
of  Royal  letters-patent.  He  was  accidentally  killed  in  1839  at  his 
Roanoke  plantation,  by  a  spirited  horse  rearing  up  and  falling  lack 
upon  him  while  he  was  in  the  saddle.  Mr.  Pollock  never  married. 
His  immense  property  was  inherited,  I  believe,  by  the  Deveraux  and 
Burgwyn  families  his  next  of  kin.  Connected  with  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  to  Newbern,  I  may  remark  that  his  son,  then  apparently 
about  ten  years  of  age,  afterwards  married  a  daughter  of  Gen.  Duff 
Green,  and  that  Anna  Maria,  then  aged  about  eight  years,  became  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Clemson,  late  charge  de  Affairs  to  Belgium" 

2.  John  Devereaux  was  the  father  of  George  P.  Devereaux,  mer- 
chant of  Xewbern,  and  of  Thomas  P.  Devereaux,  a  lawyer  of  Raleigh. 
His  wealth  and  dignified  character  had  a  sensible  influence  on  society. 
and  in  business  circles  his  name  was  similar  to  that  of  Rothschild  in 
Europe.  When  I  was  a  boy,  he  entrusted  me  with  a  package  of  deeds 
whicn  I  delivered  to  Thomas  Spight,  Register  of  Jones  county. 

3.  John  Fanning  Burgwyn  was  by  marriage  connected  with  Mr. 
Pollock  and  Mr.  Devereaux,  and  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  or  of 
English  extraction.  He  was  somewhat  haughty  in  his  manner,  and 
judging  by  his  fresh  looks  and  ruddy  complexion,  he  was  do  doubt  fond 
of  good  things  at  table,  including  wine  which  then  formed  part  of  every 
gentleman's  hospitality.  I  have  seen  accounts  of  the  gallantry  of  Cap- 
tain J.  H.  K.  Burgwyn,  who  was  killed  in  New  Mexico  in  1847  while 
attached  to  the  first  regiment  of  U.  S.  dragoons ;  but  whether  he  was  a 
son  of  John  Fanning,  or  of  George  Burgwyn,  who  resided  near 
Wilmington,  I  am  not  informed.  The  family  was  high  minded  and 
patriotic,  and  I  have  no  doubt  wherever  the  blood  prevails  there  are 
good  fighting  qualities. 

4.  John  P.  Daves  was  of  the  number  who  held  the  highest  rank  in 
society,  as  well  from  individual  character  as  from  wealthy  connections. 
He  was  a  brother  of  the  whole  blood  to  Mrs.  Collins,  of  Edenton,  whose 
husband  was  said  to  be  the  largest  property  holder  in  the  State.  Mr. 
Daves  was  also  a  half  brother  of  Mrs.  McKinley,  widow  of  James  Mc- 
Kinley  who  died  without  issue,  leaving  the  most  valuable  estate  owned 
by  any  citizen  of  Xewbern.  Aside  from  these  influences,  Mr.  D.  was 
constitutionally  of  great  elevation  of  character,  and  though  popular  in 
high  circles,  he  was  by  no  means  a  favorite  with  the  masses.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  condescend  to  electioneering  ingenuity,  and  his  de- 
feat for  Congress,  in  1821,  by  Mr.  Blackledge  was  the  natural  result. 
His  first  marriage  was  with  Miss  Hatch ;  his  second  wife  was  a  sister 
of  Louis  D.  Henry,  and  the  present  Mrs.  Daves  was  Miss  Graham.  Mr. 
John  P.  Daves  died  in  1839.    The  late  Gov.  Ellis  married  his  daughter. 
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The  residence  of  Mr.  Daves,  in  Newborn,  was  on,  or  very  near  the 
site  of  the  Palace  of  the  Royal  Governors  of  North  Carolina,  previous 
to  the  Revolution  of  1776.  By  design  or  accident  it  was  burned  down 
long  before  my  day;  but  it  must  have  been  a  costly  edifice,  judging  by 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  stables,  the  brick  walls  of  which  were  more 
than  twenty  feet  high.  The  roof  had  fallen  in,  or  was  destroyed  by 
the  conflagration ;  yet  the  walls  remained  in  18*24,  and  I  presume  still 
remains,  as  a  vestige  of  Royalty  interesting  from  the  associations  of 
the  past.  Josiah  Martin,  an  Englishman,  was  the  last  Royal  Governor 
who  occupied  the  Palace.  John  Hawks,  the  grandfather  of  F.  L. 
Hawks,  was  the  architect.  General  Miranda  visited  the  Palace  in  1783, 
and  assured  Judge  Martin,  the  historian,  "that  the  structure  had  no 
equal  in  South  America/'  A  beautiful  engraved  representation  of  it 
is  given  in  Lossing's  Pictoral  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  Vol.  II,  p. 
364. 

5.  Thomas  H.  Daves,  a  brother  of  the  preceding  gentleman,  was  the 
very  reverse  of  him  in  popular  favor,  and  had  been  sheriff  of  Craven 
county  just  for  the  sake  of  mixing  with  the  people,  and  doing  them 
acts  of  kindness.  His  fortune  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  do  with- 
out office  of  any  kind.  He  had  a  pleasant  word  for  everybody,  and 
seemed  to  declare,  by  the  benevolent  expression  of  his  face,  that  his 
own  happiness  consisted  in  making  other  people  happy.  I  am  not 
clear  enough  in  my  recollection  to  state  positively  whether  he  married 
Miss  Bryan,  or  a  daughter  of  General  Durant  Hatch.  I  believe  he 
married  both,  as  he  was  at  one  time  a  widower.  Mr.  Daves  removed 
to  Greene  county,  Alabama,  where  he  died.  I  do  not  remember  his 
children,  except  that  he  had  a  son  named  Durant  Hatch  Daves. 

6.  Josiah  Howard  owned  an  extensive  plantation  in  Jones  county, 
and  had  his  family  residence  in  Newbern,  where  he  passed  a  portion 
of  his  time.  His  wife  was  Xarcissa  Hatch,  who  was  a  pious  lady  and 
a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  while  her  husband  was  averse  to 
religion.  At  her  reediest  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Mason  attended  the  bedside  of 
Mr.  Howard  in  his  last  illness,  to  offer  him  spiritual  consolation  if  he 
desired  it.  The  minister,  it  was  said,  met  with  no  encouragement  in 
his  labor  of  love.  Mr.  PI.  died  in  July,  1S22.  A  post  mortem  examina- 
tion was  made  by  Doctors  Boyd  and  Custis,  which  showed  a  complica- 
ted disease  of  the  chest.  He  left  two  sons,  George  W.  and  James  W, 
Howard,  the  latter  of  whom  represented  Jones  county  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1831,  1835  and  1836,  and  in  the  Senate  in  1842  and  1846. 

Mrs.  Howard  was  occasionally  visited  by  a  beautiful  relative — Miss 
Xarcissa  Whitfield,  of  Lenoir,  just  matured  into  womanhood,  who  was 
highly  accomplished,  particularly  excelling  in  musical  gifts  and  cul- 
ture. She  was  too  pure  for  earth — her  disposition  was  angelic — and 
in  1823  her  gentle  spirit  ascended  to  Heaven.  An  intelligent  writer 
(Mr.  Lovick  Vail)  published  in  the  Sentinel,  a  glowing,  yet  merited  tri- 
bute to  her  memory,  in  which  he  introduced  with  happy  effect,  a  pas- 
sage from  the  touching  lines  of  Dr.  Young  on  the  death  of  his  step- 
daughter, "Narcissa."     The  parallel  between  the  lovely  maidens,  ren- 
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dered  the  quotation  from  the  "Night  Thoughts"  very  appropriate,  aside 

from  the  identity  of  names: 

* 'Sweet  harmonist  !  and  beautiful  as  sweet  ! 
And  young  as  beautiful  I  and  soft  as  young  ! 
And  gay  as  soft  !  and  innocent  as  gay  ! 
And  happy  (if  aught  happy  here)  as  good  !" 

7.  John  Frixk  Smith  was  a  gentleman  somewhat  ad  van  red  in  age, 
and  had  quite  a  large  family  of  children.  J I  is  eldest  son  I  have  no- 
ticed under  the  head  of  'daw  students."  The  grown  daughters  were 
handsome  and  pious,  and  with  their  father  were  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  The  first  time  I  saw  them  was  at  a  camp-meeting  neat 
Trent  bridge  in  1820,  when  the  Rev.  Lewis  Skidmore,  the  presidi 
elder,  preached  with  his  accustomed  success  in  revivals.  Two  of  the 
Misses  Smith  became  happy,  and  embraced  their  father,  who  mingled 
his  rejoicing  with  theirs  at  the  altar.  The  scene  had  a  svmpathetic  in- 
fluence, and  many  other  Christians  were  similarly  affected.  Mr.  S. 
has  long  since  passed  to  his  reward,  and  his  daughters  are  probably 
with  him  to  celebrate  in  heaven  the  joys  which  began  on  earth  in  the 
service  of  their  Redeemer.  At  this  camp-meeting  1  heard  a  very  im- 
pressive  discourse  by  the  Rev.  Henry  B.  Howard,  of  Wilmington,  who 
had  been  educated  for  the  bar.  His  infidelity  had  been  subdued  by  a 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures  induced  by  an  old  Christian  servant,  whose 
serene  countenance  after  death  told  that  he  was  happy.  A  full  account 
of  the  experience  of  Mr.  Howard  appeared  in  the  Methodist  magazine. 

8.  Eli  Small  wood  was  successful  in  accumulating  property.  His 
marriage  with  Mrs.  Blackwell,  a  Northern  lady,  took  place  just  betore 
my  removal  from  Xewbern,  and  his  character  for  shrewd  financial 
management  was  then  well-established,  although  he  was  not,  in  1824, 
probably  over  thirty  years  of  age.  Whether  he  is  still  alive  I  have  no 
definite  information.  When  I  last  saw  Mr.  Smallwood  forty-nine  years 
ago,  I  considered  him  a  fine  looking  gentleman.  Time  is  quite  capri- 
cious in  its  work  on  man,  however  lenient  toward  the  softer  sex  whose 
faces,  if  permitted  to  represent  the  youthful  condition  of  their  h(  arts, 
never  grow  old. 

9.  Asa  Jones  was  a  goodly  specimen  of  the  wise  planter  and  the 
courteous  city  gentleman.  He  was  uniformly  neat  in  his  dress,  a?  much 
from  his  own  individual  taste,  no  doubt,  as  to  pay  tribute  to  that  of  his 
fashionable  wife,  who  was  Miss  Bryan,  one  of  the  half-dozen  sisters,  so 
frequently  noticed  in  these  "Recollections."  Whatever  may  hare  been 
the  congeniality  of  disposition  between  Mr.  and  Mr-.  Jones  for  theiy 
mutual  happiness,  there  was  a  very  great  disproportion  in  their  size,as 
the  former  was  a  withered,  diminutive  specimen  of  humanity,  weig]  • 
ing  about  one  hundred  pounds,  while  his  better  hall  was  probably  noj, 
less  than  two  hundred  on  Fairbank's  patent.  Nothing  in  the  way  of 
personal  contrast  could  have  been  more  remarkable.  He  was  pale  and 
emaciated,  yet  from  the  buoyancy  of  Ins  movements  his  general  health 
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seemed  to  be  good,  while  Mrs.  Jones  had  a  complexion  rivaling 

rose  in  freshness,  and  was  not  less  cheerful  than  her  consort,  though 
from  necessity  not  so  active.     It  has  been  said  by  those  best  acquain- 
ted with  her,  that  she  was  quite  entertaining  in  the  drawing-room,with 
an  address  of  peculiar  affability.     She  appeared  almost  daily  in  her  su- 
perb carriage  and  equipments,  which  rather  eclipsed  all  competitio 
town.     The  milliners  liberally  participated  in  her  large  expenditi 
for  the  adornment  of  her  person.     She  had  no  children  to  share  her 
affections,  and  therefore  she  was  compelled  to  lavish  them  upon  - 
other  object.     Next  to  loving  her  husband, of  which  she  gave  abundant 
proof,  it  was  natural  that  she  should  cultivate  the  fashions.     The  last 
time  I  saw  Mr.  Jones  was  in  Xew  York  in  i836,  cordial  and  gentle- 
manly as  ever.     Xewbern  could  boast  no  worthier  citizen. 

OLD  CITIZENS. 

Nathan  Smith,  Isaac  Taylor,  Nathaniel  Street,  Aimer  Pasteur,  John 
Jones,  Samuel  Garrick  and  John  Frink  Smith,  were  gentlemen  more 
advanced  in  age,  apparently,  than  any  other  citizens  of  Xewbern,  with- 
in my  knowledge,  in  the  years  1822,  1S23  and  1S24. 

PASSING  REMARKS. 

From  the  multiplicity  of  names  introduced  it  is  possible  that  some 
errors  may  have  been  committed,  especially  in  Christian  names;  but  I 
think  the  errors,  if  any,  are  not  frequent.  The  events  and  circumstan- 
ces as  related  are  accurate  in  substance,  and  I  have  no  doubt  many  of 
them  will  be  recognized  by  most  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  then  old 
enough  to  remember,  and  who  still  survive.  My  object  in  referring  so 
minutely  to  pursuits,  marriages,  children  and  family  incidents  will 
not,  I  hope,  be  misapprehended.  The  pictures  in  my  mind  have  been 
given,  not  only  to  recall  the  past  more  vividly  as  a  source  of  agreeable 
entertainment  to  myself,  but  to  afford  the  new -generation  which  has 
sprung  up  in  Xewbern,  or  from  Xewbern  ancestors,  a  kind  of  local 
knowledge,  more  or  less  biographical  in  its  scope,  which  probably 
mlght  not  be  communicated  )by  any  other  witness.  Nothing  has  been 
mingled  with  these  "Recollections"  either  to  reflect  on  the  memory  of 
the  dead,  or  to  wound  the  sensibilities  of  the  living.  What  I  have  said 
touching  manual  occupations  can  certainly  give  no  offence  to  a  heal- 
thy mind,  which  has  worked  its  way  to  position  from  a  subordinate 
origin.  Success  of  this  kind  is  more  honorable  and  meritorious  in 
those  who  achieved  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  omitted  names  which  ought  to  have  been  specially 
noticed,  and  failed  to  chronicle  many  interesting  particulars  ;  but  as  1 
have  depended  on  memory  alone  in  the  narrative,  after  the  lapse  of 
half  a  century,  or  thereabout,  I  may  reasonably  expect  that  no  such 
'omission  will  be  attributed  to  design.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  preserve  as  many  names  and  occurrences  as  I  could  remember, 
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which  I  thought  would  be  interesting  to  others,  as  they  certainly  arc- 
to  myself  after  so  long  an  interval. 

With  much  propriety  I  could  have  introduced  the  names  of  many 
gentlemen  having  a  social  and  business  connection  with  Newbern  who 
resided  in  adjoining  counties.  Among  these  I  might  include  Gen.  X. 
B.  Whitfield;  John  Washington,  John  A.  Cobb,  and  Blount  Coleman! 
of  Lenoir;  and  Dr.  Alexander  Sledge,  Dr.  Levi  B.  Lane,  Simm 
Harrison,  Joseph  Bryan,  Nathan  B.  Bush,  Daniel  Y.  Shine,  Simm  .- 
Koonce,  John  B.  Hargett;  Isaac  B.  Hathaway,  William  B.  Hatch,  Fi 
erick  Isler  Becton,  Hardy  Brown,  Jacob  Giles,  Nathan  Foscue,  and 
William  Harrison  Green,  of  Jones  county. 

As  an  act  of  justice  merely,  I  here  mention  James  W.  Carney  and 
Thomas  B.  Carney,  brothers,  who  were  clever  and  intelligent  yo  I  a 
gentlemen,  but  whose  vocation  I  am  unable  to  specify.  They  were  ex- 
cellent scribes,  and  well  skilled  in  accounts  and  book-keeping,  and  I 
believe  they  were  employed  in  the  Banks,  or  in  some  public  office  in 
Newbern.  James  Knight  Green  was  likewise  a  pleasant  young  man, 
apparently  well  read,  and  blended  in  his  manner  something  of  the  tra- 
gico-comico,  if  such  an  expression  may  be  allowed  to  denote  a  Very 
original  and  singular  character. 

CONCLUSION. 

Having  completed  my  "Recollection,"  I  may  be  excused  for  a  brief 
allusion  to  the  misfortunes  which  came  upon  the  people  of  Newbern. 
on  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  en- 
emy, on  the  14th  of  March,  1862.  From  an  article  in  HarptrsTs  Wcd:Iy 
illustrating  the  conquest,  I  make  the  following  extract  : 

'The  fruits  of  the  victory  were  six  forts,  thirty-four  heavy  guns,  six 
steam  boats,  and  public  property  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars. *  *  *  *  *  *  The  next  day  (March  15th)  was  the  Sabbath. 
By  order  of  Gen.  Burnside,  all  the  churches  were  thrown  open,  the 
army  chaplains  officiated,  and  thanks  were  returned  to  God  for  the 
signal  victory  he  had  granted  the  patriot  armies." 

Knowing  the  practices  of  the  Union  army,  to  desolate  and  plunder 
wherever  they  marched  or  conquered,  I  thought  at  the  time  of  reading 
the  order  of  worship,  that  there  was  more  form  thanjwefyin  these  Fed- 
eral ministrations  in  the  sanctuary.  While  the  army  chaplains  were 
proclaiming  "peace  and  good  will  to  man,"  through  muskets  arid  cannon 
the  terrified  inhabitants  were  flying  from  their  cherished  homes,  with 
bleeding  hearts, — many  of  them  to  suffer  more  than  language  can  ex- 
press, and  some  to  die  in  exile.  The  gloom  of  that  calamity  still  lin- 
gers over  the  town,  and  a  similar  fate  to  the  entire  South  is  yet  spread- 
ing its  pestilential  vapors.  I  speak  without  malice  to  the  invaders  and 
the  spoilsmen.  Newbern  was  the  home  of  my  youth,  and  it  is  en- 
shrined in  my  affections.  I  love  its  ancient  prestige  ;  I  love  to  think 
of  the  great  and  good  men  I  have  seen  and  heard  there,  and  I  sincere- 
ly hope  it  may  be  my  privilege  to  visit  the  dear  old  place  once  again. 
and  meditate  among  its  hallowed  monuments. 

The  End. 
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By  Christiax  Reid, 
.Author  of  Valerie  Aylmer,  Morton  Home,  A  Daughter  of  BoJumia,  etc.,  tie. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"i,   TOO,   SHEPHERDS,   IX   ARCADIA   DWELT." 

"One  thing  is  certain,"  says  Geoffrey  Charlton,  with  an 
eration,  laying  clown  his  pen  as  he  speaks,  "this  must  end.  If  it  does  not, 
/shall  end — and  I  am  not  ready  to  go  off  with  brain-fever  yet  awhile! 
My  great  novel  is  not  written,  my  great  play  is  not  acted.  Who  no- 
tices the  death  of  a  journalist  and  magazinist,  more  or  less  ?  Sheridan 
told  me  the  other  day  that  I  must  leave  the  city,  and  I  begin  to  think 
that  Sheridan  is  right.     The  question  is — where  to  go  ?" 

He  leans  back  in  his  chair,  clasps  his  hands  behind  his  head,,  and 
meditates.  Scores  of  flies  buz  and  drone  around  him,  scores  more  thirs- 
tily drink  the  ink  from  the  much  erased  and  blotted  MS.  on  the  tables 
while  a  few  commit  suicide  in  the  open  inkstand.  Against  the  closed 
window-blinds,  the  sun  of  June  is  beating  hotly,  from  the  paved  street 
outside  a  white  glare  rises,  across  the  way  a  hand-organ  is  listlessly 
giving  forth  the  inspiring  strains  of  "Mulligan  Guards,"  overhead  a 
painter  of  Bohemian  tendencies  is  entertaining  a  select  company  of 
friends,  on  whom  the  heat  of  the  dav  seems  to  exercise  no  sedative  ef- 
fect. 

"This  is  decidedly  not  one  of  those  quiet  retreats  which  genius  loves 
— neither  is  it  a  cool  one,"  continues  Mr.  Charlton  presently.  "I  must 
change  my  quarters — that  is  evident.  But  where  the  deuce  shall  I  go  ? 
A  summer  'resort'  would  simply  make  an  end  of  me  by  slow  boredom 
•instead  of  quick  work.  I  have  outlived  any  possible  taste  which  I  ev- 
er had  for  flirtation  and  dancing.    What  I  want  is  novelty  of  scene, 
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health  of  body,  and  refreshment  of  mind.     Shall  I  go  out  to  the  PI 
and  join  an  exploring  party  ?     Shall  I  go  to  Nova   Scotia   and   di 
away  a  month  or  two  ?     Shall   I — confound  it !    there  is  somebody   at 
the  door.     Come  in  J" 

The  door  opens  and  a  young  man   enters — a   remarkably  debonairc 
and  handsome  young  fellow,  whose  face  is  flushed  with  heat,  and  whoee 
brown  hair  clings  to  his  brow  in  short,  damp  curls   when  he   takes 
his  hat. 

"What,  Sunderland,  is  it  you  !"  says  Charlton,  "I  have  not  seen  you 
for  so  long  that  I  thought  you  were  out  of  town." 

"Exactly  what  I  thought  of  you,"  answers  Sunderland,  subsiding  in- 
to a  chair/'  "until  I  met  Renshaw  of  the  lelcgraph  this  morning. 
he  told  me  you  were   still   here.     Fearfully   hot,   isn't  it  2     By   Jove, 
Charlton,  you'll  excuse  me  for  sayingjthat  you  look  awfully  overworked." 

"I  feel  awfully  overworked,"  returns  Charlton  grimly.  "Night  work 
on  the  Telegraph,  and  day  work  for  two  or  three  journals  and  mag  i- 
zines,  is  calculated  to  tell  on  a  man  unless  he  has  the  muscles  of  an 
and  the  nerves  of  an  elephant.  I  have  neither,  and  it  has  told  on  me. 
It  has  come  to  this — that  I  must  go  away  and  rest,  or  break  down,  an  1 
be  sent  to  a  hospital  with  brain-fever." 

"'I  should  go  away  and  rest,"  says  Sunderland.  "It  is  the  pleasanter 
alternative  of  the  two.     Where  shall  you  go  ?" 

"That  is  the  question  I  was  asking  myself  when  you  came  in — and 
I  have  received  no  satisfactory  reply.  I  want  to  go  to  some  quiet  place 
and  work  on  my  novel.  You  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  I  have  a 
novel  in  hand  destined  to  make  me  famous." 

"That  is  your  idea  of  resting,  is  it  ?"  says  Sunderland  opening  his 
e}^es.  "You  literary  men  are  certainly  odd  !  My  dear  fellow,  have  you 
not  learned  yet  that  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  very  dull  boy  ! 
Take  my  advice — put  your  novel  aside,  and  come  with  me.  I  leave 
the  city  to-morrow." 

"Whither  bound?"  asks  Charlton  laconically. 

"To  Canada,  Niagara  and  the  lakes." 

"What !  alone  ?" 

"No — with  the  Prestons.  They  propose  to  make  an  extensive  sum- 
mer tour,  going  south  finally  by  the  Mississippi  river." 

"And  so  you  are  still  in  the  chains  of  the  lair  Gertrude,"  says  Charl- 
ton. "I  fancied  that  affair  would  become  antedeluvian  by  this  time. 
Wasn't  it  two  months  ago  that  you  made  her  acquaintance  ?  No,  mou 
brave,  you  can't  tempt  me  by  any  such  programme  as  that.  I  pine  for 
Arcadia — and  Arcadia  does"  not  exist  in  any  region  where  fashionable 
hotels  and  summer  tourists  abound." 

"I  wonder  if  I  don't  know  a  place  that  would  suit  you,"  says  Sunder- 
land, with  the  air  of  one  whom  a  bright  thought  has  suddenly  struck. 
"I  certainly  know,  not  exactly  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  grows, 
but  a  country  where  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive  has  never  sounded, 
where  fashionable  hotels  are  unknown,  and  summer  tourists  rarely 
wander." 
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''Are  you  in"earnest  ?"  asks  Charlton.  ''Let  me  tell  you  this  is  no 
ing  matter  !     If  Arcadia  is  to  be   found,  I   mean   to   find  it.     Once  or 
twice  in  a  man's  life,  I  suppose,  a  rural  longing  seizes   him.     Such  a 
longing  has  seized  me  just  now,  and  if  you  are  in  earnest "' 

"Of  course  I  am  in  earnest,"  says  Sunderland.  "What  else  should  I 
be  ?  You  remember  having  heard  me  speak  of  my  cousin  Flora  Tyr- 
rell, I  am  sure  ?" 

"Remember  it !  I  should  think  I  did  !"  responds  Charlton  with  a 
sigh  which  is  eloquent  of  past  boredom.  "But  she  has  been  out  of  date 
for  several  months — you  don't  mean  to  speak  of  her  again,  do  you  2 
And  what  possible  connection  has  she  with  Arcadia  ?" 

"Only  .the  slight  connection  of  living  in  it,"  says  Sunderland  a  little 
stiffly.  "You  have  heard  of  Western  Xorth  Carolina,  havn't  you  2 
But  I  don't  suppose  you  have  ever  been  there." 

"You  suppose  quite  rightly,"  says  Charlton  coolly.  "I  have  never 
been  there — but  I  am  aware  that  some  adventurous  travellers  have  de- 
clared the  country  to  be  picturesque  and  worth  visiting.  Is  that  your 
Arcadia  ?" 

"That  is  my  Arcadia.  I  ought  to  know  it  well,  for  every  summer  of 
my  boyhood  was  spent  there  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  man 
like  you,  who  cares  nothing  for  fashionable  gaiety,  might  like  it  ex- 
ceedingly.    Frankly,  it  bores  me  terribly — but  you  are  different." 

"I  confess  I  am  more  bored  by  men  than  by  nature,'''  says  Charlton 
quietly.  "Will  you  have  a  cigar  ?  These  are  uncommonly  good. 
Now," — after  he  had  lighted  his  own — "tell  me  about  this  place  ! 
Where  is  it  ? — and  how  is  it  reached  ?  And  what  has  your  pretty 
cousin — whose  photograph  you  used  to  wear  next  your  heart — to  do 
with  it  ?" 

"I  have  told  you  that  she  lives  there,"  answers  Sunderland,  over 
whose  handsome  face  something  like  a  cloud  seems  to  fall.  "Poor  lit- 
tle Flora !  I  used  to  be  very  fond  of  her — but,  of  course,  such  fancies 
fade  away  as  a  man  grows  older.  You  laugh  at  me,  but  no  doubt  you 
love  a  goodly  number  of  them  yourself,  Charlton." 

"Perhaps  so,"  says  Charlton  in  a  non-committal  tone.  "But  to  re- 
turn to.  Arcadia " 

"I  wish  to  heaven  you  would  go  there  !"  interrupts  Sunderland  with 
sudden  energy.  "You  might  do  me  a  very  great  favor  if  you  had  a 
mind  that  way." 

"I  am  not  particularly  obliging  as  a  general  rule,"  says  Charlton, 
"but  if  I  go,  I  should  not  mind  doing  you  a  favor — provided  it  entails 
no  trouble.     What  is  it  ?" 

Sunderland  does  not  answer  for  a  minute.  He  sits  and  gazes  stead- 
ily at  the  floor,  his  cigar,  from  which  faint  wreaths  of  blue  smoke  curl, 
held  between  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  while  with  his  left  he  ca- 
resses gently  one  of  the  silken  brown  whiskers — worn  a  'I  Anglaisc — 
of  which  he  is  very  proud.  Charlton  leans  his  head  against  the  back 
of  his  chair  and  watches  him  with  a  half-amused  smile.  He  likes  the 
young  man  despite  his  vanity,  his  egotism,  his  volatile  lightness — likes 
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him  because  he  is  always  an  agreeable  companion,  and  thoroughly  a 
prince  of  good-fellows,  open-handed,  generous-hearted,  sunny-tempered. 
It  is  no  new  thing  for  people  to   like  Sunderland.     Thev  have  n< 

done  anything  else  since  lie  was  born  ;  and  Sunderland  him*  ;  -  well 
accustomed  to  win  the  tenderness  of  women,  and  the  friendship  of  men. 
He  is  also  well  accustomed  to  making  use  of  his  fellow  creatures  when- 
ever it  will  serve  his  convenience  to  do  so,  and  since  it  is  likely  that 
Charlton  may  serve  his  convenienee  now,  he  unhesitatingly  prepares 
make  use  of  him.  Charlton  on  his  part  fully  aware  of  this — placidly 
waits  to  hear  what  favor  the  other  has  to  request.  He  is  not  long  kept 
in  a  state  of  suspense.  Sunderland  suddenlv  looks  up  and  speaks  a 
little  diffidently  : 

"You  won't  mind  if  I  tell  you  something  of  a  story  first.  It  shan't 
be  long.  You  have  heard  me  talk  of  my  cousin,  and  perhaps  you 
don't  need  for  me  to  tell  you  that  when  I  left  Carolina  there  was  a  boy 
and  girl  love-affair  between  us.  Flora  was  very  pretty,  and  we  had,  in 
a  great  measure,  grown  up  together.  I  was  exceedingly  attached  to  her, 
and  of  course  she  liked  me?' — here  Prince  Charming  pauses,  strokes  his 
whisker  still  more  gently,  and  sighs — "However,  I  don't  think  either 
of  us  were  very  hard-hit,"  he  goes  on  in  the  tone  of  one  administering 
consolation  to  himself.  "I  soon  fell  in  love  with  somebody,  and  very 
likely  Flora  did  the  same  ;  but  still  I  dont  know  that  she  did,  and  so 
I  am  placed  in  rather  an  awkward  position." 

"Why  so  ?"  asks  Charlton,  rolling  out  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  watch- 
ing it  curl  fantastically  about  his  head. 

"I  should  think  you  could  tell  why  so,"  replied  Sunderland.  "A 
man  who  isn't  a  puppy  doesn't  like  to  speak  of  such  matters.  You'll 
think  me  full  of  conceit,  but  I  put  the  question  to  yourself,  suppose 
you  had  taken  a  fancy  to  a  cousin  whom  you  were  always  with,  and 
talked  nonsense,  and  then  gone  away  and  fallen  in  love  in  earnest, 
should  you  like  to  ask  the  woman  you  love  to  marry  you,  while  you 
don't  know  how  much  your  cousin  still  thinks  you  bound  to  her,  or — 
or  how  much  she  may  care  for  you  ?" 

"That  is  the  state  of  the  case,  Is  it  ?"  says  Charlton  trying  heroically 
to  repress  a  smile.  "You  want  to  ask  Miss  Preston  to  marry  you.  and 
you  are  afraid  the  blow  may  break  your  cousin's  heart.  Your  consid- 
eration, my  dear  boy,  does  you  credit,  but,  since  I  am  your  father  con- 
fessor for  the  time  being,  let  us  hear  how  much  your  honor  is  in- 
volved. Hearts  and  darts  and  things  of  that  kind  can  be  trifled 
with,  you  know,  but  a  man's  honour " 

"Must  stand  firm  though  the  heavens  fall,"  says  Sunderland,  with  a 
slightly  uneasy  laugh.  "Yes,  I  know  that.  Well,  honestly,  I  don't 
think  my  honour  is  involved.  Many  men  would  not  give  the  matter  a 
thought.  There  was  no  engagement  between  Flora  and  myself — but 
I  would  have  said  at  the  time  that  we  understood  each  other.  I  am 
afraid  now  that  we  did  understand  each  other  a  great  deal  too  well. 
How  much  she  has  changed  in  the  interval  since  I  saw  her  last,  two 
years  ago,  I  cannot  telL    She  writes  occasionally  but  her  letters  tell 
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nothing — they  are  much  more  full  of  the  children,  I  -.  and  the 

neighbours,  than  of  herself.     She  always  was  proud  and  shy,  howev     , 

so  thai  does  not  count," 

"What  does  count,  then?"  asks  Charlton.     '"'The  presumpti 
strong,  I  should  think,  that  she  is  a  reasonable  young  lady,  who  like 
yourself  has  put  youthful  folly  aside." 

"I  wish  I  were  sure  of  that,"  says  Sunderland  sincerely,  "but  tYio 
trouble  is  th#t  I  am  not  at  all  sure.  Flora  never  was  exactly  1 
other  girls.  I  thought  I  would  go  on  this  summer  and  see  for  myself 
how  matters  stand,  but  the  Prestons  have  asked  me  to  join  them, 
— and  I  can't  well  refuse.  But  I  am  still  fond  of  Flora — as  fond  as 
ever,  only  in  a  different  way — and  I  would  rather  cut  my  throat  than 
seem  to  act  badly  towards  her." 

"A  very  good  frame  of  mind,"  says  Charlton  approvingly.  He  looks 
at  the  young  man  with  a  smile  which  this  time  is  neither  satirical  nor 
amused — only  full  of  pleasant  cordiality.  "You  are  in  a  dilemma, cer- 
tainly," he  adds.     "Flow  do  you  mean  to  escape  from  it  ?" 

"I  mean  to  ask  you  to  give  me  a  helping  hand,"  answers  Sunder- 
land, emboldened  by  his  tone.  "You'll  not  refuse  I  am  sure,  Charl- 
ton !  If  you  will  only  set  my  mind  at  rest — and  you  can  do  so  without 
much  trouble  to  yourself — I  shall  be  the  most  grateful  beggar  in  exis- 
tence!" 

"You  are  already  the  most  impudent !"  says  Charlton.  "What  have 
I  to  do  with  your  affairs,  amatory  or  otherwise? — and  how  do  you  pro- 
pose that  I  should  set  your  mind  at  rest  ?" 

"Haven't  you  decided  to  go  to  Carolina  ?"  asks  the  other.  "If  you 
don't  find  Arcadia  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  let  me  tell  you  that  you 
need  never  look  for  it.  And  Flora  lives  there.  I'll  give  yon  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  my  uncle — he  has  a  charming  country-place  on  the 
French  Broad  in  Transylvania.  Such  a  country,  Charlton  ! — you  can't 
imagine  anvthing  more  beautiful !  Then  vou  can  cultivate  Flora's  ac- 
qaintance,  and  let  me  know  if  she  has  any  fancy  for  me  yet." 

"I  admire  yoar  unparalleled  coolness  !"  says  Charlton.  "Does  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  any  man  or  woman  was  put  into  the  world  for  <~>ther 
purposes  than  to  serve  your  convenience?  I  never  heard  such  a  pro- 
posal in  my  life  !  That  I  should  start  out  and  explore  the  unknown 
wilds  of  North  Carolina  in  order  to  discover  whether  or  not  your  cous- 
in is  still  in  love  with  you !" 

"Xow,  that  is  all  nonsense !"  says  Sunderland,  rather  aggrieved.  'T 
did  not  make  any  such  proposal.  You  said — or  if  you  didn't  say.  vou 
implied — that  you  were  going  to  Carolina,  and  I  merely  remarked  that 
in  that  case,*you  could  do  me  a  favor.  You  asked  what  the  favor  was, 
and  I  have  told  you." 

"You  have  indeed!  But  there  are  one  or  two  small  facts  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  with  regard  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  not  by 
any  means  decided  to  go  to  Carolina.  In  the  second  place,  if  I  do  go, 
I  believe  the  transmontane  part  of  the  State  is  of  rather  large  area, 
and  it  may  readily  come  to  pass  that  I  do  not  meet  your  cousin  at  all. 
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In  the  third  place,  am  In  fit  person  for  the  delicate  task  of  sounding  a 

young  lady's  affections  ?" 

"I  consider  you  a  very  fit  person,"  answers  Sunderland.  "Don'- 
write  all  about  women  as  if  you  had  turned  their  heads  and  their  he  rta 
inside  out  and  knew  all  about  them?  You  must  have  studied  the  -  s 
exhaustively  at  some  time  or  other,  to  have  reached  such  a  state 
of  certainty.  Now,  why  not  apply  all  this  knowledge  to  the  case 
in  point  ?" 

"Because  it  is  not  absolute  knowledge  at  all,"  replies  Charlton.  "It 
is  partly  intuition,  partly  guess-work,  and  partly  one  uf  the  tricks  of 
the  trade.  I  know  women  in  the  abstract,  but  women  in  the  conci 
puzzles  me  as  they  puzzle  every  other  son  of  Adam.  I  might  put  your 
cousin  in  a  novel  and  analyze  her  to  my  own  and  the  reader's  satisi  - 
tion,  but  in  real  life  the  real  woman  would,  ten  to  one,  be  an  enigma 
to  me." 

"I  don't  think  Flora  would  be  an  enigma  to  a  man  of  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,"  remarks  Sunderland  insinuatingly.  "This  is  not 
one  of  the  women  who  tear  one  to  pieces  with  whims  and  vagaries. 
She  was  a  frank,  straight-forward,  proud  little  soul  always." 

"And  is  it  probable  that  a  woman  like  that  would  let  a  stranger 
read  her  heart  as  if  it  were  a  book  ?" 

"Let  you — no  !  But  she  is  a  girl  who  is  simplicity  itself,  who  has 
never  been  in  society,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  world  is  bounded 
by  her  native  hills.  If  you  cannot  read  her  as  if  she  were  a  book,  you 
might  as  well  burn  your  novel,  my  dear  fellow." 

"You  think  my  power  of  observation  would  not  be  worth  much  in 
such  a  case,"  says  Charlton  with  a  quiet  smile.  "You  may  be  right — 
who  knows?  I  have  had  doubts  myself  on  that  subject  sometimes  ! 
Perhaps,"  he  adds  meditatively,  "this  suggestion  of  yours  may  prove  a 
crucial  test  of  my  ability.  After  all,  if  it  were  not  for  the  trouble  of  the 
thing,  I  might  be  tempted  to  take  it  into  consideration — or  if  this  cous- 
in of  yours  lived  anywhere  short  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon." 

"Even  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  are  near  at  hand  in  this  day  of 
railroads."  says  Sunderland.  "The  iron  horse  will  take  you  to  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  After  that,  you  will  find  yourself  in  a  region 
where  the  customs  and  traditions  of  fifty  years  ago  still  linger,  where 
the  people  are  hospitable,  and  the  climate  delightful,  where  blue  moun- 
tains and  flowery  valleys " 

"That  will  do"!"  says  "Charlton  dryly.  "You  are  becoming  flowery, 
as  well  as  the  valleys..  I'll  take  it  "for  granted  that  the  country  is  very 
fine.  Tell  me  where  this  uncle  of  yours  lives,  and  if  there  is  any  com- 
fortable farm-house  in  his  neighborhood  wdiere  I  could  be  lodged  de- 
centlv  and  fed  on  the  milk  and  honey  of  the  land." 

"Flora  will  be  able  to  tell  you  all  about  that,"  replies  Sunderland,  in 
an  off-hand  way.  "The  best  thing  for  you  to  do  will  be  to  go  straight 
to  my  uncle's  house.  He  is  the  most  hospitable  old  fellow  in  the 
world,  and  will  make  you  heartily  welcome.    I'll  write  and  let  him 
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know  that  you  are  coming — then  you  can  look  about  and  decide  at 
your  leisure  what  to  do." 

'"That  may  be  according  to  your  Carolina  fashion,  but  I  can't  say 
that  I  particularly  like  the  idea  of  presenting  myself  as  a  guest  at  the 
door  of  a  man  I  do  not  know." 

''But  you  will  know  him  in  ten  minutes — and  Flora  and  George  and 
Minnie  and  Oscar  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  By  Jove  !  if  it  were  not 
for  Gertrude.  I  should  like  to  be  going  with  you!  But  no  doubt  I 
should  be  bored  in  a  week." 

"No  doubt  whatever,  I  am  inclined  to  think.  See!  here  is  a  map — 
suppose  you  show  me  exactly  where  this  El  Dorado  is  situated  ?M 

''With  pleasure  \"  answers  Sunderland,  starting  up.  He  crosses  the 
floor  and  bends  over  the  map  which  the  other  opens.  "Here  is  the 
route  you  must  follow,"  he  says.     Then  he  adds  with  a  laugh, 

"  'Over  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
Down  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow, 
Ride,  boldly  ride, 
The  shade  replied, 
If  you  seek  for  El  Dorado!'  " 


CHAPTER  II. 


It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  lovelier  spot  in  all  that  lovely  land  of  the 
sky,  known  as  Western  Xorth  Carolina,  than  the  valley  of  the  French 
Broad  in  Transylvania.  Those  who  have  only  seen  the  river  as  it 
makes  its  impetuous  way  through  the  mountains  below  Asheville,  can 
scarcely  conceive  the  gentleness  of  its.  crystal  current,  nor  the  pastoral 
beauty  of  the  scenery  surrounding  it,  in  this  fair  valley  overshadowed 
by  the  cloud-capped  heights  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Balsam  Moun- 
tains. The  traveller  passing  along  the  Turnpikes  finds  himself  in  a 
very  Arcadia  of  fertile  loveliness.  Around  on  every  side  are  great 
breadths  of  rustling  corn-fields,  and  sweeps  of  green  meadow-land,  bor- 
dered by  hedges  over  which  the  sweetbrier  and  wild  clematis  run,  and 
under  which  starry  flowers  shine.  With  many  a  winding  curve,  the 
river  flows  swiftly  by,  beneath  drooping  trees  and  tangled  vines.  Here 
and  there  on  it's  banks,  green  knolls  swell — on  almost  all  of  which 
houses  stand.  Beyond  the  level  farms  wooded  hillsides  rise,  while 
again  beyond  these  are  the  mountain  peaks — so  blue,  so  soft,  so  divine- 
ly fair — which  make  the  background  for  every  picture. 

The  sun  is  setting  behind  these  peaks,  and  striking  with  his  last 
rays  of  gold  the  tallest  tree  tops,  when  over  a  road  which  leads  through 
an  immense  field  of  corn — a  road  so  narrow  that  two  vehicles  could 
not  pass  abreast  without  trampling  down  the  green  stalks  which  bor- 
der it — Flora  Tyrrell  rides,  attended  by  her  brother  George.     A  light 
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breeze  comes  to  them,  stirring  the  blades  of  corn,  and  blowing  back  the 

light  locks  of  Flora's  hair.     Seen  thus,  in  her  closely  fitting  habit 
jockey  cap,  she  looks  very  small,  very  slight,   very  young — a  dai 
creature  to  whom  a  Frenchman  would  apply  the  terms  mignoniu  and 
caressante.    Very  pretty,  too  for  her  delicate  features  are  clearly  define- 1 . 
complexion  has  a  charming  bloom  which  comes  and   goes,  her  brown 
hair  is  full  of  golden  gleams,  and  her  eyes   are  like  bits  of  heaven  in 
their  blueness.    -She  does  not  look  a  day  over  eighteen,  but - 
truth  twenty,  and,  despite  her  child-like  appearance,  has  been  for  four 
years  the  mistress  of  her  father's  house.     George — next  in  age  to  her- 
self— is  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  boy  of  seventeen,  with  the  same  frank 
blue  eyes  shining  out  of  a  very  tanned  and  freckled  face,  hair  cut  30 
short  that  he  looks  like  a  convict  or  prize-fighter,  and  some  downy,  in- 
cipient signs  of  a  moustache  which  fills  him  with  joy  and   exultation. 

These  young  people  have  been  to  pay  a  visit,  and  are  now  returning 
home — riding  leisurely  and  discussing  many  topics,  domestic  and  so- 
cial. "I  want  to  go  up  to  the  Cedar  Mountain  House  for  deer-hunting 
next  week,"  George  says.  "Tom  Fanshawe  and  I  were  talking  about 
it — you  dont  think  papa  will  object,  do  you,  Floy  ?  EI  can't  see  why  he 
should  ?     We  haven't  any  of  us  been  anywhere  in  an  age  I" 

"I  am  sure  papa  will  say  that  you  have  not  studied  hard  enough  to 
deserve  a  holiday,"  Flora  answers  with  discouraging  decision.  'Why 
do  you  want  to  go  to  the  Cedar  Mountain  House  ?  Are  there  not  deer 
enough  in  the  mountains  round  here?" 

"0  yes — deer  enough,  but  not  people  to  hunt  them,"  replies  George. 
"Everybody  is  so  busy  with  farming — but  up  at  Cedar  Mountain  and 
Caesar's  Head,  there  are  any  number  of  gentlemen  from  the  low-coun- 
try who  do  nothing  but  hunt." 

"And  do  you  suppose  they  know  how  to  hunt  as  well  as  mountain- 
eers ?"  asks  Flora  with  a  slight  accent  of  scorn  in  her  voice. 

"They  know  how  to  shoot,  I  suppose,"  answers  George,  "and  that  is 
all  a  man  has  to  do  when  he  is  put  on  a  'stand'." 

"Provided  there  is  anything  at  which  to  shoot,"  says  Flora  with  a 
trill  of  very  sweet-tonedlaughter.  "But  very  often  you  spend  the  day 
waiting  for  a  deer  that  never  comes.  What  strange  ideas  of  pleasure 
men  and  boys  seem  to  have !" 

"You  don't  think  it  strange  when  I  bring  you  home  some  good  ven- 
ison and  a  fine  pair  of  antlers,"  replies  George,  a  little  nettled  by  this 
depreciation  of  his  favorite  sport.  "  What  a  shot  Harry  was,  Floy !"  he 
adds  with  sudden  enthusiasm.  "Do  you  remember  the  last  deer-hunt 
we  went  on,  what  a  splendid  buck  he  killed?.  Somehow  he  always 
had  such  good  luck  !"  ^ 

"Luck  and  skill  are  very  different  things,  George,  though  th 
often  confounded,"  says  Flora,  with  a  pretty  little  air  of  pride — which 
is  for  Harry's  achievements. 

"That  is  all  very  tine,"  says  George,  "but  dont  you  call  it  luck  when 
the  dogs  run  the  deer  right  past  a  man's  stand  ?     Other  people  besides 
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Harry  can  shoot,  but  sometimes  they  wait  all  day,  as  you  said  a  min- 
ute ago,  without  a  chance  to  pull  trigger." 

"That  is  very  true,"  says  Flora.  "I  suppose  there  is  luck  in  the  mat- 
ter. But  then,  when  you  get  the  chance  sometimes,  do  you  not  mi:** 
the  deer  ?" 

"Well,  yes — sometimes,"  admits  George  a  little  shamefacedly.    "But 
Henry  was  always  a  dead  shot.     When  is  he  coming,  Floy?     Win 
ever  I  go,  somebody  asks  me  that.     Everybody  likes  Harry,  you  know/1 

"Yes,  I  know,"  says  Flora,  with  a  half  smile  and  a  whole  sigh.  *  II- 
had  such  pleasant  manners,  and  was  so  considerate  of  others — that  i3 
why  people  like  him.  I  often  beg  of  you,  George,  to  be  more  careful 
of  your  manners.  But  I  do  not  know  when  he  is  coming.  He  has  not 
said." 

Talking  in  this  manner,  they  ride  through  the  rich  bottom-lands, 
and  finally  come  to  the  river  again — which  had  made  a  sweeping  bend 
around  them.  A  bridge  spans  it  here,  over  which  they  cross.  On  the 
farther  side  a  hill  rises,  crowned  by  a  gabled  and  many  piazzaod  house. 
A  sloping  lawn  surrounds  it  on  all  sides — bounded  by  the  river  in 
front,  by  a  stone  wall  and  line  of  beautiful  white  pines  on  the  side 
where  the  road  runs.  There  is  a  gate  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  show- 
ing that  it  is  all  private  domain.  George  opens  this  and  they  pass 
into  the  grounds.  A  carriage  drive  winds  around  the  hill,  and  brings 
them  to  the  front  of  the  building.  Here  Flora  dismounts — slipping 
lightly  to  the  ground  without  assistance — and  gathering  up  her  habit 
enters  the  house,  while  George  takes  the  horses  off  to  the  stable. 

A  stranger  could  not  forbear  pausing  on  the  piazza  to  admire  the 
magnificent  prospect  which  the  situation  commands — doubly  magni- 
ficent just  now  from  the  glory  of  sunset  which  fills  with  radiance  the 
whole  western  sky — but  Flora  knows  the  prospect  better  than  she 
knows  her  own  face,  and  much  as  she  admires  it,  she  is  at  this  moment 
thinking  of  other  things.  As  she  enters  the  hall,  a  voice  from  the  right 
calls  out,  "Floy !  is  that  you  ?" 

"'Yes,  papa,"  she  answers — and  turning,  enters  the  sitting-room.  It 
is  a  pleasant  room  at  all  times,  with  that  habitable  look  which  the  most 
splendid  apartment  cannot  afford  to  lack,  and  the  grace  of  management 
which  some  women  know  how  to  bestow;  but  at  present  it  was  more 
than  merely  pleasant,  it  is  lit  up  with  a  stream  of  sunset  light  which 
transforms  it's  homely  charm  with  enchantment  for  the  time  being. 
There  are  pictures  on  the  walls — engravings  and  photographs  chiefly 
framed  in  pretty  woodland  devices,  autumn  leaves  and  acorns,  and  far 
cones.  The  glow  touches  and  burnishes  these,  touches  also  the  ivory 
keys  of  the  open  piano,  and  the  hanging  basket  with  trailing  spraya 
of  ivy  in  the  bay-window.  The  bald  spot  on  the  back  of  Colonel  Tyr- 
rell's head,  comes  in  for  its  share  of  the  illumination,  and  the  open 
page  of  a  letter  he  is  reading. 

"So  you  have  the  mail,  papa,"  says  Flora  advancing.  "Is  there  any- 
thing for  me  ?" 

"I  believe  there  is  a  magazine  or  newspaper  for  you,"  her  father  an- 
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swers,  glancing  toward  the  budget  on  the  table,  "but  there  is  no  letter, 
if  that  is  what  you  mean." 

Her  face  falls  a  little.  "Not  even  from  Hanry?"  she  inquires,  in  a 
tone  which  hopes  against  certainty. 

"Not  even  from  Harry— for  your  replies  Colonel  Tyrrell.  "But  the 
scamp  has  condescended  to  write  to  me,  if  that  is  any  consolation  to 
you." 

"Does  he  say  that  he  is  coming  ?"  she  asks,  with  a  sparkle  in  her 
eyes. 

"Not  by  any  means/'  returns  her  father  dryly.  "Here  is  what  he 
says.  I  was  just  reading  it  when  you  came  in,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
have  made  it  out  correctly.     He  writes  an  abominable  hand!" 

"I  never  find  any  difficulty  in  deciphering  it,"  says  Flora.  She 
comes  forward  as  she  speaks,  and  leaning  on  her  father's  shoulder, 
reads  aloud  the  letter  in  his  hand.  This  is  what  Mr.  Sunderland  has 
to  say : 

"  'My  Dear  Uncle  :— 

I  am  more  sorry  than  I  can  begin  to  tell  you  that  there  seems 
no  prospect  of  my  being  able  to  come  to  see  you  this  summer.  I  have 
been  promising  myself  that  pleasure  all  spring,  and  writing  of  it.  as 
Flora  knows,  but  life  is  made  up  of  disappointments,  and  I  must  take 
my  share  like  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  When  a  man  puts  his  shoul- 
der to  the  wheel  and  goes  to  work  in  earnest,  he  should  not  look  I. 
you  know " 

"Harry  is  rather  mixed  in  his  metaphors,"  says  Flory  here.  "I  fancy 
he  meant  to  say,  'when  a  man  puts  his  hand  to  the  plough/  " 

"It  amounts  to  very  much  the  same  thing  as  far  as  he  is  concerned" 
says  her  father.  "He  is  quite  as  likely  to  do  the  one  as  the  other. 
Well,  go  on  !  what  is  it  that  comes  next?" 

"Let  me  see  !  'Shoulder  to  the  wheel' — 'should  not  look  back' — 0 
yes,  here  it  is  ! — " 

"  Tn  my  present  position  I   am  not   able   to   afford  a  long  hoi  i 
though  I  shall  probably  leave  the  city  for  a  short  time   next  week,  ac- 
companying a  party  of  very  agreeable  people — Flora  will   remember 
that  I  have  once  or  twice  spoken  of  the  Prestons  of  Xew  Orleans — to 
Canada  and  Niagara.'  " 

"Ah,"  says  Colonel  Tyrrell,  "that  is  putting  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
with  a  vengeance  !  And  he  cannot  afford  to  come  out  to  Transylva- 
nia !     If  that  boy  does  not  go  to  the  dogs — What  next,  Floy  ?." 

"  'Though  I  cannot  come  to  see  you,'  "  Flora  reads  on,  "  T  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  sending  a  substitute,  who  will  more  than  fill  my  place 
when  you  know  him.  He  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  and  as  such, 
I  am  sure  you  will  give  him  a  welcome.  His  name  is  Charlton,  and 
he  is  a  literary  man  of  note  who  promises  (everybody  says)  to  be  fa- 
mous. Since  you  always  like  to  know  people's  genealogies,  I  may  add 
that  he  is  Canadian  by "  birth,  though  I  believe  his  parents  were  Eng- 
lish.    At  all  events,  he  is  well-connected,  well  received,  and  an  uncom- 
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monly  good  fellow.     Flora  will  like  him  and  I  commend  him  specially 

to  her  kind  offices.  He  has  nearly  worked  himself  to  death,  and  wants 
to  recuperate.  I  have  told  him  that  you  will  recommend  him  to  some 
ideal  farm-house  where  he  can  be  as  quiet  as  he  pleases,  and  scribble 
at  a  novel  he  has  on  hand.  It  Would  be  better  for  his  health  and  spir- 
its, however,  if  you  kept  him  with  you,  and  George  took  him  out  deer- 
hunting  among  the  mountains. 

Tell  Flora,  with  my  love,  that  I  will  write  to  her  soon.  Kindest  re- 
gards to  all  the  household,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Uncle, 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 

Henry  Sunderland;  ;' 

"Upon  niy  word,  that  is  cool  ln  says  Colonel  Tyrrell  with  emphasis, 
as  his  daughter's  voice  ceased.  ''What  the  deuce  do  you  suppose  the 
scamp  means  ?  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  a  particular  friend,  and 
being  sure  that  we  will  receive  him  kindly,  but  does  he  imagine  that 
I  want  to  entertain  any  Bohemian  scribbler  that  he  chooses  to  send 
here  with  a  letter  of  introduction  !" 

''Henry  would  not  send  any  one  whom  you  would  object  to  receive 
papa,  I  am  sure,"  says  Flora  quietly.  However  deep  the  disappoint- 
ment caused  by  the  letter  she  bears  it  bravely  and  makes  no  sign. 
"As  for  his  talking  about  a  substitute — of  course  he  knows  that  is  non- 
sense.    No  one  could  take  his  place." 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a  place  which  is  better  empty  than 
filled,"  says  Colenel  Tyrrell  in  the  tone  of  one  thoroughly  vexed.  "If 
that  letter  sa-isfies  you,  Floy" — he  throws  the  letter  in  question  impa- 
tiently on  the  table — "you  are  more  foolish  about  JHarry,  and  more 
blinded  to  his  bad  conduct  than  I  gave  you  credit  for  being." 

"I  hope  I  am  not  foolish,"  says  Flora,  about  whose  eyes  there  is 
something  suspiciously  dewy,  "but  I  can't  help  thinking  that  you  are 
unreasonable,  papa,  and — and  'bad  conduct'  is  rather  a  harsh  term, 
don't  you  think  ?  If  Harry  does  not  want  to  come  to  see  us,  should  we 
wish  him  to  do  so,  or  feel  injured  because  he  does  not?" 

Her  father  glances  at  her  keenly,  but  her  face  being  turned  from  the 
light,  he  cannot  see  the  moisture — it  can  scarcely  be  called  tears  in  her 
eyes.  He  only  sees  the  slender  black  robed  figure  on  a  golden  back- 
ground, and  the  soft  masses  of  bright  hair  falling  on  the  delicate  neck. 

"You  know  your  own  affairs  best,"  he  says  then,  "but /think  Harry 
is  acting  very  badly.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  able  to  take  it  so  philo- 
sophically.    With  regard  to  this  man  whom  he  chooses  to  send — " 

"He  may  prove  very  pleasant,"  says  Flora  eagerly — glad  to  turn 
from  the  subject  of  Harry's  misdemeanors.  ''At  least  he  will  be  a  nov- 
elty. 'A  literary  man  of  note — one  who  promises  to  be  famous — .'  The 
only  thing  is  that  I  fear  I  shall  feel  a  little  afraid  of  him !"  She  ends 
with  a  tremulous  laugh. 

"It  is  a  very  unwarranted  step  on  Harry's  part,  that  of  sending  such 
a  person  here,"  says  Colonel  Tyrrell,  gathering  up  his  newspapers  and 
walking  out  on  the  piazza.     He  is,  as  Sunderrland  averred,  one  of  the 
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most  hospitable  men  in  existence;  but  he  is  chafed   with  his  nepl 
and  this  is  his  way  of  showing  it.     If  Harry  had  written  that ( 
was  coming  with  him,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  te  kill  hi-  last  fat- 
ted calf  to  do  them  honour,  but  now  feeling  deeply  annoyed  at  the  <  :'- 
fending  scapegrace,  he  turns  this  annoyance  against  the  unoffending 
stranger. 

Flora  stands  quite  still  where  she  had  been  left,  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor — her  graceful  head  slightly  bent,  while  the  sunset  glow  f, 
derly  over  her.     She  does  not  touch  Sunderland's  letter,  which  li  3 
where  her  father  disdainfully  threw  it  on  the  table,  but  her  wistful 
glance  seeks  it  out,  while  her  lips  set  themselves  together.     At  this  mo- 
ment there  is  a  great  deal  of  self-controlled  strength  on  the  fair  you] 
face.     It  is  not  the  face  of  a  pining  maiden,  but  of  a  woman  who 
already  learned  the  chief  lesson  of  woman's  life — patient  endurance. 

It  is  only  for  a  minute  that  she  stands  in  this  attitude.  Then  she 
lifts  her  head  suddenly  with  a  start,  and  turns  toward  the  door.  "You 
should  not  try  to  read  by  a  waning  light,  papa,"  she  says  to  Colonel 
Tyrrell  on  the  piazza.     "I  will  order  lamps." 

In  the  hall  she  is  met  by  a  small  impetuous  figure  which  rushes  uo 
to  her.  "0  Floy."  cries  an  eager  voice — the  voice  of  Nelly,  aged  ^qy^tl 
— "here  are  a  dozen  fresh  eggs,  and  my  own  hens  laid  them — you'll 
pay  me  for  them  won't  you  ?" 

"If  you  don't  charge  too  exhorbitantly,"  Flora  answers  cares-incrly, 
"Take  them  to  Aunt  Caroline  in  the  kitchen — and  tell  her  to  be  sure 
that  the  waffles  for  supper  are  better  than  they  were  at  breakfast." 

In  this  way,  household .  caras  met  the  young  chatelaine,  and  thrust 
back,  as  it  were,  the  pain  which  Sunderland's  letter  had  caused.  Thrust 
back,  but  did  not  still  it — when  she  stoo  1  before  the  mirror  taking  off 
her  hat,  she  saw  its  shadow  on  her  face,  and  faintly  smiled.  "I  did  not 
know  I  should  care  so  much !"  she  thought.  "I  was  sure  that  I  quite 
realized  before  this  that  Harry  does  not  wish  to  come  I" 

At  supper  there  is  an  animated  discussion  over  the  stranger  who  is 
soon  to  make  his  appearance.  George  is  scornful — a  man  who  writes 
instead  of  hunting,  and  wdio  probably  knows  little  or  nothing  of  fishing 
is  in  his  eyes  a  fit  subject  for  contempt.  Minnie,  who  at  fifteen  is  al- 
ready taller  than  Flora,  and  full  of  immature  coquetry,  is  frankly  cu- 
rious and  speculative. 

"  Will  he  be  pleasant  do  you  think,  Floy?"  she  asks.  "And  what  has 
he  written — do  we  know  his  books?" 

"  The  only  books  with  which  you  ought  to  be  acquainted,  are  those 
of  which  you  know  least — that  is,  your  school-books,"  says  her  father 
severely,  before  Flora  can  reply.  "  I  shall  certainly  send  you  to  school 
in  September,  for  if  this  novel  reading  goes  on,  your  mind  will  entirely 
run  to  seed." 

Minnie  looks  extremely  injured.  "  I  don't  have  many  novels  to 
read,"  she  says.  "  I  hope  Mr.  Charlton  will  bring  his  with  him,  if  he 
has  written  any." 

Oscar  and  Nelly  are  the  only  members  of  the  company  who  regard 
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the  coming  event  with  indifference.  All  the  rest  ore  more  or  h—  in- 
terested in  it,  as  trifling  matters  do  interest  people  who  live  a  monoto- 
nous life.  Even  Mr.  Martin,  the  tutor — a  pale  young  man  who  w  * 
spectacles,  laboriously  leads,  George,  Minnie  and  Oscar  up  the  hill  of 
learning,  and  secretly  adores  Flora — wonders  anxiously  what  the  "au- 
thor" will  be  like.  His  acquaintance  with  that  class  of  men  is  very 
limited;  and  they  are  therefore  invested  in  his  eyes  with  the  awe  and 
mystery  which  always  attaches  to  the  unknown. 

The  household  has  time  to  subside  from  this  little  flutter  of  expecta- 
tion, and  about  to  forget  it,  before  the  author  in  question  arrives.  A 
week  passes  without  any  sign  of  him.  "  Perhaps  he  does  not  mean  to 
come  at  all,"  says  Minnie  disconsolately.  She  is  the  only  person  who 
is  anxious  for  Mr.  Charlton's  appearance.  Flora  privately  hopes  that 
he  may  not  come,  the  boys  openly  express  the  same  desire.  Colonel 
Tyrrell's  first  annoyance  is  over,  but  he  still  visits  his  vexation  with 
Harry  on  the  head  of  Harry's  "particular  friend,"  and  wishes  that  the 
latter  would  change  his  mind  and  turn  his  steps  in  another  direction. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  as  a  general  rule,  that  things  usually  hap- 
pen in  this  life  exactly  contrary  to  the  manner  in  which  we  should 
like  to  arrange  them.  If  the  Tyrrell  family  wishes  to  see  Mr.  Charlton, 
lie  would  probably  disappoint  them,  as  his  friend  Sunderland  has  al- 
ready done.  Since  they  are  almost  a  unit  in  not  wishing  to  see  him, 
he  appears  when  they  are  least  expecting  him. 

It  is  in  the  morning.  The  day  is  very  warm — at  least  as  warm  as 
days  ever  get  to  be  in  this  high,  breezy  region.  Despite  the  warmth, 
Flora  is  in  the  pantry,  weighing  out  materials  for  a  cake,  with  the  short 
black  cook  assisting  her,  and  Nelly  standing  by  a  fascinated  specta- 
tor. On  this  scene  enter  Minnie,  a  French  exercise  in  her  hand,  and 
liveliest  interest  on  her  face. 

"O  Floy!"  she  cries,  "I  think  Mr.  Carlton  is  coming  at  lad!  I  was 
working  at  this  hateful  thing" — French  exercise  indicated — "  on  the 
piazza,  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  looking  up,  I  saw  a  bug- 
gy corning  round  the  drive.  I  am  sure  it  is  from  Brevard,  and  Mr. 
Charlton  must  be  in  it.  I  saw  a  gentleman  in  a  round  hat,  and — 
There!  do  you  hear  the  door-bell ?" 

The  door-bell  is  unmistakeably  to  be  heard,  and  Flora  puts  down 
the  scales  looking  much  disconcerted.  "It  may  not  be  Mr.  Charlton," 
she  says,  trying  to  reassure  herself.  "Minnie,  you  should  not  startle 
one  on  such  slight  grounds.  It  may  be  anybody  else:  Papa  is  not  at 
home,  Hester,"  she  adds,  as  a  trim  house-maid  hurries  by  the  open 
door. 

Breathless  anxiety  follows  for  a  minute.  "How  many  eggs  did  you 
say,  Miss  Flora  ?"  asked  Caroline,  but  Flora  does  not  heed  the  question. 
She  is  wondering  if  it  is  Mr.  Charlton — Harry V  formidable  friend. 
Nelly  goes  to  the  door  and  peeps :  Minnie  forgets  the  dignity  of  her 
fifteen  years  far  enough  to  do  likewise.  "He  is  coming  in  !"  she  whis- 
pers, looking  back  at  her  sister.  A  moment  later  doubt  is  over — Hes- 
ter appears  with  a  card  in  her  hand.     The  letter  is  addressed  in  Sun- 
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derland's  well-known  writing,  to  Colonel  Tyrrell :  the  card  bears  the 
name  of  Geoffrey  Charlton. 

"The  gentleman  asked  for  Master,"  Hester  says,  addressing  her  young 
mistress,  "and  when  I  told  him  he  wasn't  at  home,  he  told  me  to  give 
those  to  Miss  Tyrrell." 

"I  told  you  it  was  Mr.  Charlton!"  says  Minnie,  triumphantly. 

Flora  says  nothing :  she  merely  unfastens  the  large  domestic  apron 
which  covers  the  front  of  her  lawn  dress,  and  walks  out  of  the  pantry. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


MARGARET   ROSSELYN 


By  Mrs.  Cicero  W.  Harris,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


CHAPTER  I. 

In  Williarnsboro,  Granville  county,  Xorth  Carolina,  stands  an  old 
Church.  It  is  built  of  native  lightwood,  under-pinned  with  brick 
made  in  "Merrie  England,"  and  is  put  together  with  iron  bolts  and 
taps  as  securely  as  a  man-of-war.  It  was  first  placed  one  half  mile  north- 
east of  its  present  site,  by  the  paterfamilias,  or  John  Stiles,  of  a  large  and 
respectable  family  connection,  who  still  bear  the  name  of  the  worthy 
man  at  whose  expense  the  building  was  erected.  In  1772,  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  after  St.  John's  was  first  completed,  Judge  John  Williams, 
for  whom  the  village  was  named,  ordered  the  house  to  be  moved  to  a 
more  central  position.  The  lot  on  which  it  was  re-built  was  his  gift, 
and  he  added  many  improvements  to  the  original  structure.  Judge 
Williams  died  in  1779,  and  bequeathed  the  j  <  use  and  lot  to  the  heirs 
of  Chief  Justice  Henderson  "when  St.  John's  sho  dd  cease  to  be  used  as 
an  Episcopal  church."  The  yellow  faded  copy  ot  t.  c  will  can  now  be 
seen  duly  recorded  on  the  county  registry.  For  severa.  rears  after  the 
removal  of  St.  John's  all  denominations  preached  from  its  pui.-it  on  Sun- 
day, while  plays,  pantomimes,  "Punch  and  Judy,"  and  rope  dancing 
were  witnessed  within  its  unconsecrated  walls  during  the  week.  Gam- 
blers found  its  high,  dark  gallery  a  convenient  place  for  their  nelari- 
ous  games.  Horse  jockeys  and  the  unscrupulous  sporting  planters 
settled  their  betting  accounts  in  the  church  yard,  which  commanded  a 
fine  view  of  a  well  trodden  race  track.  Wicked  men  and  women,  and 
straying  sheep  and  goats  wandered  at  will  up  and  down  the  broad, 
bare  aisle.     The  heavy  oaken  doors  were  left  open  day  and  night. 

In  1813,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Hon.  Duncan  Cameron,  Hon. 
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George  E.  Badger  and  Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  St.  Jo; 
became  one  of  the  churches  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  and  Rt 
Rev.  John  Stark  Ravenscroft  was  placed  over  it.     The  pompons  "old- 
est inhabitants"  of  Williamsboro  used  to  boast  that  "Bishop  Ravens- 

croft's  physique  was  as  faultless  as  that  of  the  Delphian  Apollo,  and 
his  powers  of  oratory  were  unequalled."  It  is  true  that  '"saint  and 
sinner"  gathered  from  far  and  near  to  listen  to  the  thrilling  eloquence 
which  flowed  from  the  lips  of  North  Carolina's  first  Bishop,  and  one  of 
America's  finest  orators. 

Many  of  the  facts  recorded  are  obtained  from  the  quaint  inscriptions 
cut  into  the  massive  pillars  of  grey  granite  which  support  the  body  of 
the  church.  These  pillows  stand  like  a  double  row  of  sentinel  ghosts 
underneath  the  aisle,  and  can  be  dimly  seen  through  loop-holes  in  the 
brick  foundation  on  which  the  wooden  part  of  the  edifice  is  built.  This 
foundation  or  basement  encloses  a  huge  vault  which  is  entered  by  a 
heavy  trap  door  behind  the  crimson  "altar.  The  trap  door  has  not 
been  lifted  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  forms  the  floor  on  which 
the  preacher  stands  when  he  prefers  the  high  old  altar  to  the  lecturn 
from  which  to  deliver  his  sermon.  The  mark  of  the  traditionable  can- 
non ball  of  the  Revolution  can  readily  be  seen  on  the  time  worn  tim- 
bers, now  covered  with  whitewash.  The  church  yard  includes  about 
tlire«p  acres  of  ground,  and  is  covered  with  graves  and  monuments. 
Like  the  vault  beneath  the  church,  it  is  said  to  have  no  room  for  a  new 
comer.  However,  this  fact  does  not  deter  the  villagers  from  digging 
new  graves,  perhaps  over  old  ones,  the  bodies  of  whose  long  for- 
gotten occupants  have  mingled  with  the  dust.  On  many  of  these 
monuments  are  some  of  the  proudest,  best  names  in  North  Carolina, 
and  beneath  some  of  the  grass-grown  mounds  sleep  pure,  brave  hearts 
whose  memory  will  live,  not  only  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew 
them,  but  on  the  bright  pages  of  the  history  of  the  old  Commonwealth. 
While  other  graves  and  moss-covered  marbles  have  reports  so  strange 
and  marvellous  attached  to  them,  the  school-boy  stops  his  shout,  the 
plowman  forgets  his  whistle,  and  the  timid  girl  steps  lightly  by 
when  an  opening  in  the  thick  growth  of  oak  and  cedar  exposes  them 
to  view. 

About  eleven  years  ago,  a  belfry,  surmounted  by  a  wooden  cross.was 
added  to  the  front  of  the  church  in  honor  of  the  Episcopal  Convention 
which  met  there  in  1864.  Williamsboro  is  eight  miles  from  the  rail- 
road. Any  important  news,  therefore,  a  marriage  or  death,  a  Presiden- 
tial election  or  a  political  event  of  interest  receives  a  good  share  of  com- 
ment from  the  villagers.  Business  is  always  "dull,"  and  a  stranger 
would  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  citizens  consider  the  town 
finished  and  further  improvement  unnecessary.  During  the  winter  of 
'64,  after  the  excitement  had  subsided  consequent  upon  the  departure 
of  the  clergymen  and  delegates,  who  left  most  favorably  impressed 
with  the  refinement  and  elegance  of  the  society  of  Williams boro  and 
the  vicinity,  several  occurrences  kept  the  gossips  perpetually  on  the 
qui  vive.    They  could  not  and  have  not  yet  unravelled  some  of  the 
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strange  and  to  them  inexplicapable  circumstances  which  marked  that 
eventful  year.  A  conversation  at  a  small  tea-party,  assembled  in  the 
dining-room  of  the  village  physician,  Dr.  Halbert,  whose  residence  is 
nearly  opposite  St.  John's  Church,  gives  an  insight  into  the  animus  of 
the  better  class  of  the  natives  towards  some  of  the  parties  who  supplied 
the  mental  food  for  such  assemblages. 

A  widow  lady  wrho  sat  at  the  host's  right,  observed  with  her  tea  cup 
half  raised — "And   so,   Dr.   Halbert,  Margaret   Heme,   the  y< 
daughter  at  Rosselyn,  is  to  be  married  next  Wednesday  to  a  stranger 
from  Virginia.     Beat  the  other  two  sisters  several  years,  I  guess/'' 

The  doctor  had  scarcely  bowed  assent  when  a  matronly  lady,  whose 
face  retained  traces  of  remarkable  beauty,  took  up  the  subject — 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  Margaret  is  to  be  married  next  Wednesday. 
My  daughter  Maggie,"  nodding  to  a  pale  large-eyed  girl  aeross  the  ta- 
ble as  she  continued,  "has  been  invited.  Judge  Heme,  as  you  know;  is 
a  relative  of  my  husband.  His  place  is  called  'Rosselyn/  from  my 
husband's  family.  I  dislike  to  allow  Mag  to  appear  in  company  yet 
awhile,  but  as  she  was  named  for  Margaret  Heme  and  is  quite  a  pet 
with  the  family,  I  scarcely  know  how  to  refuse." 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  the  gentleman,  Mrs.  Rosselyn  ?"  queried 
the  widow  lady  who  had  first  spoken. 

"I  do  not,  Mrs.  Harcourt.  I  only  know  it  is  a  love  match  and  that  cousin 
Margaret  is  a  girl  of  good  common  sense.  I  presume  she  is  doing  very 
well.  His  letters  to  her  father  are  well  written,  and  he  seems  devoted 
to  his  bride  elect.  I  understand  he  was  a  surgeon  of  some  prominence 
in  the  Confederate  army.  It  will  be  a  quiet  wedding.  Only  a  few 
relatives  and  neighbors  will  be  invited. 

"It  is  strange,  Mrs.  Rosselyn,"  said  Miss  Turner,  a  maiden  lady  of 
about  forty  summers,  "that  although  the  Judge  and  Mrs.  Heme  have 
given  several  brilliant  parties,  a  wedding  has  never  been  celebrated 
at  Rosselyn." 

"Perhaps  the  sacredness  of  the  ceremony  does  not,  in  the  Judge's 
opinion,  comport  with  the  levity  necessary  on  such  occasions,"  chimed 
the  doctor's  wife,  Mrs.  Henry  Pickett,  a  "sweet  little  woman"  in  even 
Madame  Rumor's  category.  She  was  the  rector's  wife  and  always 
leaned  towards  the  charitable  side  of  every  question. 

"That  is  doubtless  the  reason,  "  smiled  pleasant  and  pretty  Mrs.  Ros- 
selyn, the  relative  of  the  young  lady  whose  approaching  nuptials  had 
been  mentioned,  "Judge  Heme  and  cousin  Mary  are  staunch  Presby- 
terians, and  they  are  perhaps  hyper-sensitive  when  any  ordinance  of 
their  church  is  concerned.  But  the  marriage,  ladies,  is  not  the  only 
piece  of  news  we  have  on  tapis.  As  tea  parties  are  proverbial  for  be- 
ing the  place  to  find  out  everybody's  business,  I  will  take  on  myself,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Halbert,  to  promise  you,  your  entertainment  shall  not  be 
wanting  in  even  this  particular.  Besides,  I  must  explain  my  husband's 
unexpected  absence  to  night.  You  know  I  have  to  pass  by  St.  Johns 
on  my  way  here,  and  what  do  you  think  I  saw  near  Sarah  Buford  Ra- 
YenscrofVs  grave  ?" 
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"What  ?"  exclaimed  the  coterie  with  wider  eyes — and  the  Doctor  laid 
down  his  knife  and  looked  "What  T  with  all  'the  curiosity  of  Mother 
Eve  depicted  on  his  fine,  expressive  countenance. 

"Why,  it  was  just  this,"  said  the  modest  matron,  half  blushing  to  see 
that  she  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  group.  "I  noticed 
that  Mr.  Rosselyn  was  abstracted  at  the  tea  table  as  I  gave  the 
children  their  supper.  I  was  too  busy  to  mention  it  or  even  rally 
him.  But  as  I  stepped  out  of  my  room  he  said  I  must  excuse  him  to 
you  all  to  night  as  he  could  accompany  me  no  further  than  your  front 
door,  Dr.  Halbert.  I  naturally  asked "  why.  He  replied  that  about 
dusk  the  young  gent.eman  who  has  recently  bought  the  Hardington 
property,  Mr.  Maxwell,  I  believe,  called  to  say  that  a  duty  devolving 
on  the  Senior  Warden  of  St.  John's  would  demand  his  attention  in  the 
vestry  room  this  evening  at  9  o'clock.  He  will  call  for  me  but  not  be- 
fore half  past  ten.  Of  course  I  excused  him,  and  as  we  reached  the 
church-yard,  we  saw  two  men  digging  a  grave  near  Mrs.  Ravenser  3. 
We  could  not  distinguish  them  in  the  dim  torch-light,  but  I  think  they 
.are  strangers.  Mr.  Rosselyn,  in  the  absence  of  your  husband,  Mrs. 
"Pickett,  feels  the  grave  responsibility  of  his  position.  He  turned  back 
as  I  entered  and  is  now  doubtless  looking  into  the  matter." 

^.Gracious  Heavens  !"  "Mercy  on  me  !"  Heaven  defend  us  !"  "My 
stars  P  and  "You  don't  say  so  !"  ran  around  the  table  in  quick  succes- 
sion. 

"Digging  a  grave  in  St.  John's  church-yard  and  I  know  nothing 
about  it,"  exclaimed  the  Doctor.  "Ladies,  if  you  will  excuse  me.  I 
will  go  immediately  and  see  what  it  means.  The  sexton.  Black  Jim, 
whose  right  it  is,  as  you  all  know,  to  dig  the  graves  in  that  church- 
yard, lives  on  my  lot.  He  knows  nothing  of  this,  I  am  sure.  There 
is  something  wrong  !" 

"Go,  do  go,  Doctor,"  said  several  ladies. 

However,  the  doctor's  wife  from  the  other  end  of  the  table,  in  a  gen- 
tle, but  very  decided  tone  said, 

"My  dear,  I  would  not  get  excited  over  it.  Wait  until  Mr.  Rosselyn 
comes  in  and  if  there  is  any  mystery  in  it,  then  you  can  attend  to  it." 
"No,  no.  Doctor,  please  do  not  go" — pleaded  little  Margaret  Rosselyn 
who  had  listened  attentively  to  the  conversation.  She  was,  as  every- 
body knew,  fourteen  years  old,  but  her  health  had  been  so  delicate,  she 
was  small  for  her  age.  No  one  would  call  her  beautiful.  Her  large, 
prominent,  expressive  brown  eyes,  high,  fair  brow  and  waving  brown 
hair  taken  separately,  were  worthy  of  the  fairest  woman,  but  her  fea- 
tures were  irregular,  and  he  cheeks  colorless.  However,  the  little  lady 
had  an  ^indefinable,  dJMingue  air,  perfect  self-possession — and  took  it  for 
granted  that  everybody  loved  and  would  humor  her.  Therefore  unre- 
proved  she  continued  in  the  presence  of  her  elders  to  say  what  she 
knew  of  the  mysterious  matter.  "I  was  with  papa  in  the  library  when 
the  gentleman  called,  cutting  the  leaves  of  a  magazine.  He  did  not 
seem  to  want  any  one  to  know  too  much  about  it.  He  had  a  piece  of 
black  crape  on  his  hat  and  arm,  and  he  was,  oh,  so  pale,  I  was  almost 
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frightened.     His  voice  trembled  when  he  told  about  this  d      lrel   I 
he  asked  papa  not  to  mention  it  to  any 'one.     When  he  left  p.  | 
me  not  to  tell  mamma  because  it  would  disturb  her.     But  w* 
for  my  hat,  mamma,  I  looked  towards  the  church  and  the  blim  - 
open.     A  dim  light  shone  out  and  I  heard  a  tune  played  on  th< 
that  sounded  like  the  poor  old  instrument  was  sobbing.     In  a  i. 
or  two  it  stopped.     I  thought  maybe  it  was  Gilmer  Pick-  tt." 

"No."  quickly  responded  Mrs.  Pickett,  "Gilmer  was  with  me 
evening." 

"And  I  heard  the  same  music  Maggie,  but  I  thought  it  was  you, 
child,"  said  Mrs.  Halbert.  "I  was  taking  in  some  flowers  from  the 
yard,  and  concluded  you  and  Gilmer  were  practicing  for  Sunday.  I 
did  not  listen,  but  I  remember  now  it  was  very  melancholy  musi 

"Gilmer  and  I  were  practicing  early  in  the  afternoon,"  replied  Mag- 
gie. "But  we  had  stopped  ever  so  long  before  that  time.  I  went  in 
the  rectory  with  Gil,  read  my  latin  lesson  with  him,  and  helped  him 
find  his  books  to  pack  for  college,  before  I  went  home.  It  wa.s  a  long 
time  before  sunset  when  I  left  the  rectory." 

"Wonderful,  wonderful,"  said  the  Doctor.  "I  cannot  imagine  what 
Maxwell  can  mean.  He  seems  to  be  clever,  and  I  know  several  num- 
bers of  his  family.  It  is  true  he  puts  on  a  great  many  airs  and  struts 
around  as  if  the  town  belonged  to  him,  but  we  will  teach  him  he  can- 
not go  too  far  with  us." 

Tea,  coffee,  corned  beef,  fried  chicken,  cakes  and  preserves  were 
scarcely  relished  after  this  bit  of  gossip.  The  party  left  the  dining 
room  by  a  door  which  led  to  the  front  piazza,  from  which  place  they 
could  see  the  old  church  against  its  background  of  dark  trees,  and  the 
white  cross  gleaming  in  the  blue  of  the  moonlit  sky.  A  lurid  light- 
shone  from  the  rear  of  the  building,  where  just  opposite  the  altar  is  a 
marble  slab  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sarah  Buford  Ravenscrort.  Her 
last  resting-place  is  near  the  sacred  desk  where  her  gifted  husband 
preached  longest  to  an  appreciative  and  devoted  audience.  From  out 
the  partially  closed  blinds,  the  ladies  thought  they  discovered  a  dim, 
uncertain  light.  The  Doctor  elevated  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  steps,  looked  long  and  carefully  and  remarked : 
"Tor  years  I  have  practiced  medicine  in  this  town;  I  have  rode  by 
that  church  a  thousand  times  after  midnight;  I  have  read  in  my  office 
where  I  can  see  this  side  of  the  church  better  than  I  can  here,  until 
morning,  and  I  have  never  known  anything  to  equal  this.  I  inust  g  . 
I  cannot  see  the  church  my  fathers  built  desecrated  with  unlicensed 
mysteries." 

"Doctor,  do  not  go,"  again  pleaded  the  child,  taking  his  hand  in  hers, 
where  it  rested  on  her  braided  hair.  "  I  know  from  the  young  man's 
manner  that  he  did  not  wish  any  one  to  intrude — " 

"  Come,  Margaret,  into  the  parlor.  You  must  not  tease  the  Doctor 
and  the  night  air  is  too  cold  for  you,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Rosselyn. 

Margaret  obeyed,  but  led  the  old  gentleman  into  the  warm  fire-lit 
room  with  her.    The  party  gathered  in  a  group  in  front  of  the  blazing 
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hearth.  The  logs  of  oak  and  pine  glowed  with  heat,  and  the  tongues 
of  forked  flame  dimmed  the  light  of  two  sperm  candles  which  were  half 
burned  out  in  the  bronze  and  crystal  candlabras.  The  Doctor  found 
the  whole  party  disposed  to  listen  to  all  the  strange  stories  he  knew  of 
persons  and  places  in  the  neighborhood.  With  a  few  embellishments 
he  told  over  again  the  traditions  connected  with  the  different  old  places 
in  and  near  the  town.  Some  of  his  stories  dated  long  before  the  Rev- 
olutionary war  and  extended  in  an  unbroken  line  of  succession  up  to 
the  later  period,  marked  in  his  mind  by  the  ravages  of  the  Northern 
army.  The  glamour  of  mystery  thrown  around  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment by  the  late  inexpressable  tidings,  gave  new  zest  to  the 
Doctor's  varied  recitals.  The  ladies  listened  and  wondered,  as  if 
'hey  had  never  heard  the  same  story  before,  and  little  Margaret  sat 
with  open  eyes  and  ears  drinking  all  eagerly  in,  until  a  step  sounded 
on  the  front  piazza,  when  she  bounded  past  the  Doctor,  hurried  to  the 
front  door  and  exclaimed,  "Oh!  there's  papa!" 


CHAPTER  II. 

Mr.  Rosselyn  was  scarcely  allowed  the  customary  "  Good  evening, 
ladies,"  before  a  unanimous  request  for  an  explanation  of  the  mystery 
was  demanded.  The  arm-chair,  in  the  corner  of  the  fire-place,  was 
pressed  into  service /for  him,  and  seeing  that  a  refusal  was  impossible, 
with  some  hesitancy  he  commenced: 

"I  might  as  well  tell  all  I  know  about  it,  for  every  one  in  the  neigh- 
borhood will  know  as  much,  perhaps,  as  I  do  to-morrow  morning.  In 
the  middle  of  the  aisle  to-night  I  found  a  huge  wooden  box,  long  and 
wide  enough  to  contain  the  body  of  a  giant  of  no  mean  proportions.  The 
box  rested  on  two  clairs.  In  another  chair,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
box,  was  a  candlestick.  The  solitary  candle  which  burned  in  it  scarcely 
lit  the  aisle  sufficiently  for  me  to  discover  immediately  the  figure  of 
Ned  Maxwell,  leaning  near  the  organ.  He  seemed  so  much  absorbed 
he  did  not  at  first  notice  my  entrance.  I  approached  him,  however, 
and  told  him  I  had  come  to  see  why  I  had  been  summoned  to  the 
church. 

"'  I  desire  to  explain  to  you,  sir,'  said  he,  'the  cause  of  present  ap- 
pearances. Unexpectedly,  I  heard  this  morning  of  the  death  of  a  young 
lady  who  lived  near  this  place  during  the  late  war.  She  was  a  refugee 
from  one  of  our  Southern  seaport  towns.  You  may  remember  her. 
If  you  do  not,  it  does  not  matter.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  state 
that  it  is  the  desire  of  both  her  family  and  my  own  that  she  should  be 
buried  in  this  church-yard.  Her  mother  is  a  widow,  and  is  unable  to 
attend  her  funeral,  which  will  be  preached  here  to-morrow  by  Mr. 
Pickett,  who  will  return  early  to-morrow  morning.  The  burial  ser- 
vice will  commence  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  Several  ladies  from  a  distance 
will  probably  arrive  to-morrow  also.  They  will,  of  course  be  accommo- 
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dated^at  Hardington.  They  are  relatives  of  mine.  I  can  vouch  for 
the  fact  that  the  lady  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  a  resting  place  within 
this  sacred  enclosure.  My  word  is,  I  presume,  stir,  sufficient  testimony.1 
'So  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned,'  I  replied,  'the  word  of  an  hon- 
orable gentleman  is  sufficient  testimony  in  any  ca.se.  But  as  senior 
warden,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  rector,  I  think  you  should  allow,  or 
rather  invite,  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  that  box,  which,  par- 
don me,  sir,  is  too  large  to  contain  only  the  coffin  of  a  young  lady.'  He 
colored  angrily,  and  said,  '  You,  your  coroner  and  your  vestrymen  may 
make  any  examination  you  choose,  if  you  are  allowed  to  do  so  by  the 
more  immediate  friends  of  the  dead  lady,  whose  remains  are  in  the  box 
before  you.  The  ladies  who  will  come  to-morrow  will  bring  testimo- 
nials from  ministers  and  physicians,  whose  word  you  nor  any  of  these 
villagers  can  gainsa}r.  But  for  to-night,  Mr.  Eosselyn,  there  is  not  a 
man  in  this  town  who  shall  disturb  yonder  wooden  case  unless  he  kills 
me  first.  I  am  acting  as  I  think  right.  To-morrow  at  12  o'clock  in.,  I 
resign  the  trust  reposed  in  me  by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  lady. 
Then  you  may  read  all  the  services  in  the  Prayer-book  and  follow  them 
to  the  letter.     I  knew  the  young  lady  personally — ' " 

"  Doubtless  he  did,"  interrupted  the  Doctor. 

"And,"  continued  Mr.  Eosselyn  quoting  Maxwell's  words,  "until 
others  who  also  knew  her  arrive  on  to-morrow's  train,  her  corpse  shall 
not  be  disturbed." 

"Then  you  sent  for  me  to  inform  me  that  you  intended  to  take  in- 
formal possession  of  this  building  and  order  a  grave  to  be  dug,  whether 
the  citizens  and  vestry  agree  or  not.  If  you  were  not  in  the  temple 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Most  High,  I  would  show  you  pretty 
soon  that  there  was  muscle  enough  in  just  one  citizen  to  make  you  un- 
derstand your  position  and  ours.  If  you  had  openly  come  to  us,  there 
is  not  a  house  in  this  town,  which  would  not  have  thrown  open  its 
doors  to  receive  you  and  the  dead  body  of  any  human  being  who  has 
a  right,  as  our  rubrics  allow,  to  sleep  with  our  forefathers.  The  matter, 
sir,  looks  mysterious  and  it  shall  be  investigated  thoroughly,  unless 
you  and  your  accomplices  bring  unmistakable  proofs  that  things  are 
just  as  you  state  them." 

"Well  said  !  Eosselyn,  well  said  !"  exclaimed  the  Doctor  heartily. 
"We  will  teach  him  that  if  we  are  '  twenty  years  behind  the  times;  as 
Maxwell  remarked  at  the  Postofflce  a  few  days  since,  we  know  right 
from  wrong,  and  will  do  as  we  think*  best  with  our  own  church." 

"And  he'said  my  husband  would  be  at  home  to-morrow  ?*'  asked 
Mrs.  Picket,  'TIe"must  surely  be  mistaken.  Mr.  Pickett  told  me 
when  he  left,  he  would  not  return  before  Saturday."' 

"He  telegraphed  to  our  rector,  I  dare  say,  my  dear  Madam,"  resumed 
Mr.  Eosselyn,  and  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  he  did  so.  The  minis- 
ter, the  vestry,  the  citizens  and  the  Prayer  Book  will  justify  an  exami- 
nation into  this  matter. 

"Maxwell  was  evidently  very  angry  and  somewhat  disconcerted.  I 
noticed  that  he  bit  Lb  lips  and  endeavored  to  speak  calmly,  as  he  replied  : 
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"The  lady's  name  will  be  forthcoming  to-morrow,  Mr.  Rossclyn.  You 
will  then  see  she  was  a  communicant  of  the  church  during  her  tern]  - 
rary  residence  here.     Besides  she  has  family   influence  and  wealthy 

friends  to  take  her  part.  I  ask  you  as  the  highest  authority  in  this 
town  to  allow  me  to  shelter  the  dead  body  of  a  woman,  such  as  I  des* 
cribe  to  you,  in  this  building  for  one  night  and  day." 

"I  could  not  refuse.  I  consented,  but  warned  the  young  gentleman 
that  if  there  was  anything  wrong  in  the  matter  the  offenders  would  be 
summarily  -dealt  with. 

He  replied,  "I  will  attend  to  the  affair,  sir,  since  I  have  obtained 
your  gracious  permission.  You  have  done  your  duty  sir,  and  I  will 
show  you  to  the  door  with  the  feeble  light  vour  cherished  St.  John's 
affords." 

"He  was  about  to  take  up  the  poor  candle  when  I  stopped  him  and 
remarked  that  he  could  not  sit  up  with  the  body  alone  in  the  church. 
I  offered  my  services  and  told  him  I  would  bring  several  other  gentle-  ' 
men  with  me.     He  refused  most  positively  to  allow  any  one  to  remain 
in  the  church  with  him. 

"I  went  around  the  church  then  to  find  out  where  they  were  digging 
the  grave,  for  I  distinctly  heard  the  spades  and  low  voices  of  two  men 
through  the  window.  I  found  two  of  the  negroes  who  were  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Maxwell  at  Hardington,  busy  at  work  near  Mrs.  Ravencroft's 
grave.  The  visible  life  of  the  good  woman  rose  up  before  me,  and 
and  when  I  re-entered  the  church  to  find  Maxwell  standing  like  a 
statue  just  where  I  left  him,  I  told  him  he  had  selected  a  sainted  neigh- 
bor for  his  friend,  in  our  quiet  home  of  the  dead. 

"Ah  !"  he  answered  indifferently,  "and  may  I  ask  who  it  is  ?"  A 
woman,"  I  answered,  "whose  daily  life  was  in  itself  a  beautiful  sermon. 
Rich  and  poor  loved  her,  and  in  her  found  one  who  would  either  re- 
lieve or  sympathize  with  all  their  sorrows.  Beautiful,  gifted,  good, 
she  devoted  her  all  first  to  heaven  ;  then  to  her  husband's  work.  The 
marble  slab  on  which  her  name  is  inscribed,  gives  you  her  character 
in  the  simple  words,  the  '  Beloved  wife  of  John  Stark  RavenscrolV 
That  grave  is  sacred  to  us,  sir,  and  no  unhallowed  dust  shall  mingle 
wuth  hers  so  long  as  the  men  of  Granville  county  retain  their  honor,  and 
their  respect  for  virtue,  goodness  and  Christianity.  Tell  me  here  in 
this  holy  placej  with  the  dim  shadows  of  night  around  us,  and  in  the 
spirit-presence  of  yonder  to  me  unknown  dead,  are  you  daring  to  cor- 
rupt a  spot  as  sacred  to  us  °s  where  our  own  kindred  rest  ?'" 

"  It  may  have  been  my  imagination,  but  I  thought  he  winced  a 
little  before  he  answered  me.  "The  lady  there,  in  whose  spirit-pres- 
ence some  of  the  sons  of  men  will  live  forever,  even  in  the  eternal  Be- 
yond, should  surely  sleep  in  peace  beside  her  of  whom  you  speak.  On 
my  honor  as  a  man,  I  assure  you  she  too  was  gifted,  tender,  womanly 
and  beautiful  beyond  what  my  poor  words  can  express.  She  was 
graceful,  courtly  and  charitable,  if  that  means  she  forgave  the  sins  of 
others.  As  for  her  piety,  I  can  not  judge  of  that.  I  have  told  you  she 
too  was  a  member  of  vour  church.     For  the  rest.  He  who  is  omniscient 
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can  judge.     I  only  know  one  thing  of  Tlim  to-night,,  and  that  is  in  His 
high  courts,  white-winged  Mercy  hovers  above  the  seal' 
Justice."     ''Then  there  is  much  need  for  mercy/'  I  added.  A  cynical 
smile  swept  across  his  features  as  he  said:  "Yes,  there  is  much  need 
for  mercy,  even  when  the  best  of  you  are  concerned,  I  have  been  I 
The  Pharisee  himself  needed  it,  I  doubt  not."     "You  misunderstand 
me  on  purpose  I  presume,"  I  continued,  "but  you  will  doubtless  c< 
prehend  me  better  when  I  ask  you  as  a  man  and  a  stranger  to  allow 
me  at  least  to  share  your  melancholy  watch  with  you  to-night."     "I 
thank  you  sir,"  he  replied,  CT  shall  need  no  help.     I  have  stood  senti- 
nel many  a  long  dark  night;  I  have  revelled  a  thousand  times  amidst 
music,  beauty,  wine  and  mirth  until  the  'wee  sma'  hours' ;  I  have  si 
in  the  presence  of  more  than  one  dead  body  ;  I   have   faced  the  living 
whose  presence  had  more  terror  to  me  than  a  legion  of  ghosts  ; — and  I 
can  to-night  keep  this  vigil  as  unmoved  as  I  was  then.     Again,  I  thank 
you,  and  if  you  will,  sir,  you  can  do  me  the  favor  to  ask  that  little  girl 
of  yours  who  plays  this  instrument,  to  select  to-morrow  for  the  funeral 
hymn  the  sweet  old  tune  'Naomi.'  It  was  a  favorite  with  the  deceased." 

I  promised  him  it  should  be  clone,  and  offered  to  have  flowers  sent 
from  my  conservatory.  He  declined,  and  I  left  him,  to  go  to  the  store 
near  by  and  purchase  half  a  dozen  candles  for  him.  Knowing  he- 
must  be  sensitive,  I  carried  them  to  him  myself,  and  insisted  on  sit- 
ting up  with  him.  Whereupon  he  blew  out  the  candle,  then  opened 
two  or  three  windows  and  said, — 

"I  prefer  to  have  no  company.  You  are  very  kind.  I  repeat  my 
thanks,  but  I  want  no  better  society  than  my  surroundings.  Those 
negroes  will  soon  finish  their  work.  Then  that  horrible  falling  thud 
of  the  worm-peopled  earth  will  cease  to  sound  on  my  ear.  I  am  not 
a  timid  man.  When  silence  and  sleep  rule  the  rest  of  you  I  will 
find  ample  entertainment.  Here  is  your  quaint  old  church 
with  its  breezy,  wheezy  organ  ;  there  is  the  body  of  a  dead  woman 
whom  I  knew- — and — beyond,  through  those  windows  are  chaste,  sim- 
ple and  pretty  landscapes  which  read  me  a  thousand  graceful  idyls  by 
the  'sweet  silver  light  of  the  moon.'  I  will  be  comfortable  to  be  left 
alone.     Good  night,  sir." 

I  left  the  man,  of  course. 

"And  now,  Doctor,  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"I  think  there  is  something'  radically  wrong  in  the  whole  affair," 
said  the  physician,  rising.  "  However,  Rosselyn,  you  have  done  all 
you  could  do  under  the  circumstances.  Wife,  suppose  you  send  over  a 
cup  of  tea  or  coffee  and  a  lunch.  He  is  a  stranger  and  in  our  town. 
Call  Black  Jim,  Willis,"  he  said  to  a  mulatto  boy,  who  had  advanced, 
unnoticed  into  the  room,  as  the  strange  recital  grew  exciting. 

Mrs.  Halbert  soon  prepared  a  waiter  of  eatables  and  a  cup  of  warm 
coffee  for  the  watcher.  Black  Jim  was  summoned  to  the  parlor  and  in- 
structed to  tell  "  Mr.  Maxwell  if  he  wanted  anything  more  during  the 
night  to  call  at  the  Doctor's  office."  The  hospitable  hostess  then  loaded 
a  little  table  with  food  for  Mr.  Rosselyn. 
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The  company  gathered  closer  around  the  fire,  and  awaited  the  re- 
appearance of  the  old  sexton,  with  many  vague  surmises.     "Old  Uu 
Jim"  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  living  oracle,  and  they  felt  his  in- 
vestigations might  probably  throw  some  light  on  the  closed  box  in  St 
John's  sacred  aisle. 

(7o  be  Continued.) 


ALFRED     TENNYSO  N. 


By  T.  B.  Kingsbury. 


II — Biographical 

We  have  long  desired  a  biographical  sketch  of  our  poet  embracing 
all  the  leading  events  of  his  life,  placing  before  us  not  only  what  he 
has  done,  but  what  he  is.  We  need  a  sketch  which  will  give  us  glimp- 
ses of  him  at  his  home,  of  his  familiar  walks  and  talks,  his  compan- 
ions, his  friends,  his  inner  life  as  far  as  it  can  be  revealed,  his  habits 
of  study,  his  processes  of  composition,  his  views  upon  those  great  so- 
cial, political,  philosophical  and  scientific  problems  that  agitate  the 
age,  and  especially  his  own  dear  England  to  whir,h  he  bears  such  a 
hearty,  genuine  loyalty,  and  perhaps  of  greater  interest  still,  his  reli- 
gious opinions  and  tenets.  In  a  word,  we  need  a  sketch  that  will  tell 
us  all  that  concerns  him  as  far  as  known,  and  that  will  interest  those 
who  constitute  his  circle  of  admirers  and  disciples.  We  have  met 
with  no  sketch  worth  the  name,  and  we  regret  that  we  can  only  offer 
a  very  few  facts,  but  these  will  be  gratifying  to  such  of  his  readers  as 
are  not  in  possession  of  them. 

Alfred  Tennyson  was  born  in  England  in  1809.  He  is  a  thor- 
ough Englishman,  even  to  the  central-bone.  He  is  now  sixty-five  years 
of  age,  and  his  best  work  has  doubtless  been  done.  We  need  not  ex- 
pect any  more  productions  of  the  steady  radiance,  sustained  power, and 
transcendent  splendor  and  beauty  of  some  of  those  poems  which  will 
eternize  his  name.  What  he  will  produce  hereafter  will  probably  be 
but  gleanings  from  fields  over  which  he  has  already  passed,  gathering 
such  rich  sheaves  of  thought  and  expression.  He  may  give  us,  as  Long- 
fellow has,  his  Aftermath,  "full  of  tender  beauty  and  grace,  and  glow- 
ing with  the  subdued  effulgence  of  the  setting  sun. 

His  father  was  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church,  and  rector  of 
Somersby,  in  Lincolnshire.  We  know  nothing  of  him  or  of  his  wife. 
He  is  not  known  as  an  author,  and  was  probably  a  clergyman  of  the 
ordinary  English  type  of  that  day — scholarly,  intelligent,  and  with- 
out great  zeal  or  earnestness.  His  wife  may  have  had  greater  force 
and  originality.    At  any  rate,  three  sons  were  born  to  them,  each  pos- 
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sessing  poetical  talents.  The  fame  of  Frederick  and  Charles  has  been 
so  eclipsed  by  their  younger  brother  Alfred  as  to  leave  their  names  in 
almost  entire  obscurity.  His  name  is  to  be  added  to  that  brilliant  ar- 
ray of  poets  who  were  the  sons  of  clergymen — Addison,  Young,  Col- 
eridge, Heber,  Cowper,  Goldsmith  and  others.  Such  of  Frederick's 
poems  as  we  have  seen,  bear  evidence  of  poetic  excellence.  We  have 
never  met  with  any  of  Charles'  productions. 

We  have  no  information  as  to  Alfred's  boyhood,  what  promise  he 
gave,  where  he  was  taught,  and  what  time  he  entered  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  All  we  know  is,  that  he  was  educated  at  one  of  its 
many  colleges,  Trinity,  that  he  won  high  distinction,  and  that  in 
1829,  when  only  twenty  years  of  age,  he  obtained  the  Chancellor's 
Medal  for  a  poem  entitled  Timbuctoo,  and  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Harper  edition  of  his  works.  It  is  a  poem  of  rich  promise.  He  was 
then  an  undergraduate.  He  soon  after  in  connection  with  his  broth- 
er Charles  published  a  volume  of  poems  that  attracted  but  little  atten- 
tion. We  have  never  met  with  a  copy.  We  are  not  informed  at  what 
time  he  left  Cambridge,  but  in  1830,  a  small  volume  bearing  the  im- 
print of  Moxon  (the  same  gentleman  who  in  1841  was  prosecuted  for 
publishing  Shelley's  works,  and  who  was  so  eloquently  defended  by 
that  highly  accomplished  advocate,  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  after- 
wards a  Judge)  appeared,  with  the  simple  title — "Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical, 
by  Alfred  Tennyson."  We  have  already  noticed  how  it  fell  "still- 
born" upon  the  world,  although  it  contained  poems  of  the  rarest  work- 
manship, by  one  upon  whom  the  divine  afflatus  had  been  breathed  so 
copiously — such  poems  as  Claribel,  Isabel,  Mariana,  Recollections  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  Ike  Poet,  the  Dying  Swan  and  The  Ballad  of  Oriaria, 
which  are  now  read  and  admired  by  all  who  have  an  ear  for  the  finest 
harmonies  of  style,  and  an  eye  for  the  most  delicate  traceries  of  fancy. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  over  this  little  volume.  It  is  too  re- 
markable a  production  to  be  dismissed  as  summarily  now  as  it  was  by 
the  readers  of  forty -five  years  ago.  There  is  a  rich  and  unmistakable 
flavor  of  originality  about  it  that  should  have  secured  for  it  a  happier 
fate.  In  it  can  be  seen  the  operations  of  a  mind  of  very  dainty  if  not 
kingly  mold,  that  was  at  home  with  Nature  in  her  manifold  aspects 
of  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  delicacy  of  poetic  touch,  the  minute- 
ness of  detail,  the  refined  and  winsome  fancy,  the  rythmical  effects, 
the  absolute  beauty,  richness,  sumptuousness  of  some  of  the  poems  ought 
to  have  been  easily  seen  and  gracefully  acknowledged.  If  many  of 
the  themes  appeared  trivial  or  fanciful,  they  were  treated  with  no 
mean  skill.  When  severely  judged  and  an  advanced  standard  is  ap- 
plied to  them,  they  yet  have  far  too  much  of  excellence  to  be  simply 
damned  or  ignored.  Even  John  Wilson,  a  poetical  critic  of  great 
acuteness,  somehow  failed  to  appreciate  them.  Reading  them  now, 
when  the  genius  of  the  writer  is  so  well  known,  they  really  seem  to  be 
the  bright  harbingers  of  a  luminary  that  was  to  shine  resplendent  in 
the  heaven  of  song.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  there  are  some  poems 
in  this  little  collection  worthy  of  Tennyson's  matured  powers,  and 
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that  would  uct  detract  from  ::  -  great  poet  who  wrote  the  beautiful 
pastoral  elegy,  Lycidas,  those  exq  lisite  masques,  Comm  and  Arcadest  and 
those  delicate,  charming  companion  poems,  L9 Allegro  and  11 1' 
If  asked  to  which  we  refer,  we  would  answer  to  Recollections  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights,  to  Mariana,  and  possibly,  to  one  or  two  others.  Shelley, 
whose  poetical  genius  was  of  the  highest  order,  need  not  be  ashamed, 
if  he  were  living,  of  Ode  to  Memory,  Hero  to  Leonder,  strangely  omitted 
by  the  author  in  subsequent  issues,  The  Poet,  and,  perhaps,  Isabel. 

We  must  say  a  few  words  of  one  of  these  unique  productions.  In 
all  our  language  there  is  not  more  luxurious  verse  to  be  found  than 
in  the  wonderful  poem  that  tells  of 

"The  golden  prime, 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid." 

It  is  very  rich  in  language,  very  gorgeous  in  imagery,  very  splendid 
in  description — replete  with  that  wealth  of  diction  and  magnificence 
of  word-painting  in  which  our  poet  so  greatly  excels.  It  has  the  very 
touch  and  flavor  of  Oriental  opulence,  and  shows,  how  perfectly  can 
this  great  master  adapt  his  language  and  thought  to  the  precise  topic 
in  hand,  making  his  verse  as  musical  as  vesper  chimes  and  to  fairlv 
gleam  with  "barbaric  splendor  and  gold"  when  he  would  sing  of  lite 
in  the  somnolent  and  spice-ladened  East.  The  poem  is  a  powerful 
plea  to  the  carping  critics  of  the  third  decade,  in  behalf  of  a  youthful 
but  nobly  endowed  genius,  who  in  piping  his  early  notes  was  prepar- 
ing for  higher  flights  and  broader  lands  of  conquest. 

We  must  detain  you  with  a  few  excerpts  from  a  little  poem  entitled 
Isabet.    She  is  a  perfect  woman  and  a  perfect  wife.  He  says  she  was  ever 

"Tended  by 
Pure  vestal  thoughts  in  the  translucent  fane 
Of  her  still  spirit." 


She  had 

and  that  she  was 


"Sweet  lips  whereon  perpetually  did  reign 
The  Summer  calm  of  golden  charity," — 


"The  crown  and  head, 
The  stately  flower  of  female  fortitude, 
Of  perfect  wifehood,  and  pure  lowlihood." 

She  had  besides  "a  bright  and  thorough-edged  intellect/'  and  "the 
laws  of  marriage"  were 

"charactei-'d  in  gold 
Upon  the  blanched  tablets  of  h»r  heart." 

She  possessed 

"a  most  silver  flow 
Of  subtle-paced  counsel  in  distress 
Right  to  the  heart  and  brain,  tho'  undescried, 

Winning  its  way  with  extreme  gentleness."  ..~Z* 

She  had  too,  "a  hate  of  gossip  parlance,"  and  was 

"Thro'  all  her  placid  life, 
The  queen  of  marriage^  a  most  perfect  wife." 

He  says  of  her  "that  "the  world  hath  not  another," 

"Though  all  her  fairest  forma  are  types  of  thee, 
JLnd  thou  of  God  in  thy  great  charity." 
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This  appears  to  us  a  very  lovely  picture  of  a  sweet  and  perfect  wc- 
inan,  and  is  worthy  of  the  cunning  hand  that  drew  the  portrait  of 
wifely  and  womanly  obediencs  in  the  character  of  Patient  Griseldfl, 
which  the  student  of  Chaucer  will  remember. 

Let  us  string  at  random  a  few  bright  gems  we  may  gather  as  we  turn 
the  leaves  of  this  small  volume,  not  however,  drawing  upon  any  of  the 
poems  mentioned  before. 

"Ray-fringed  eye-lids  of  the- morn." 

"Like  that  strange  aDgel  which  of  old, 
Until  the  breaking  of  the  light, 
Wrestled  with  wanderiDg  Israel, 

Past  Jabbok  brook  the  livelong  night, 
And  heaven's  mazed  signs  stood  still 
In  the  dim  tract  of  Penuel." 

"The  air  is  damp,  and  huah'd,  and  close 
As  ?  sick  mans  room  when  he  taketh  repose." 

"And  had  on  silk,  as  if  the  winds 
Blew  his  own  praises  in  his  eyes.'5 

"Upon  himself  himself  did  feed. 

"And  thick  with  white  cells  the  clover-hill  swells 
High  over  the  full-toned  saa." 

"As  when  a  mighty  people  rejoice 
With  shawms,  and  with  cymbals,  and  harps  of  gold, 
And  the  tumult  of  their  acclaim  is  roll'd 
Thro'  the  open  gates  of  the  ciiy  afar." 

''Kings  have  no  such  couch  as  thine, 
'As  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave." 

"No  Sabbath-drawler  of  old  saws, 
,  Distill'd  from  some  worm-canker' d  homily." 

"But  spurr'd  at  heart  with  tieriest  energy 
To  embattail  and  to  wall  about  thy  cause 
With  iron-worded  proof." 

'•The  humming  of  the  drowsy  pulpit-drone." 

"That  Grace 
Would  drop  from  his  o'erbrimming.love, 
As  manna  on  my  wilderness." 

"Love  unreturned  is  like  the  fragrant  flame 
Folding  the  slaughter  of  the  sacrifice 
Offered  to  gods  upon  an  altar-stone." 

"My  heart  is  lighted  at  thine  eves, 
Changed  into  tire,  and  blown  about  with  sighs.*' 

"They  never  learned  to  love  who  never  knew  to  weep. 

"Long  hath  the  white  wave  of  the  virgin  light 
Driven  back  the  billow  of  the  dreamful  dark." 

"Passing  through  the  edicts  of  his  fear 
Are  mellowed  into  music.'' 


This  last  is  from  a  poem  entitled  "Love." 


"The  linked  woes  of  many  a  fiery  change  _        j 

Had  purified,  and  chastened,  and  made  free.* 
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If  you  would  see  how  musical  his  verse  is  you  must  read  the  poems 
already  cited  above  and  many  others  not  mentioned. 

Two  years  later,  in  1832,  Tennyson  made  another  venture,  and,  as 
we  stated  in  our  first  paper,  with  a  corresponding  result.  A  few  were 
gladdened  by  the  exquisite  perfection  of  the  versification,  showing  at 
every  turn  such  a  supreme  mastery;  some  few  were  touched  by  the 
tender  pathos  and  witching  melody  of  2 he  Miller's  Daughter,  2he  Queen 
of  May,  (EnoM,  and  7 he  Lady of  Shalott — poems  that  are  known  and 
read  of  all  men ;  other  few  were  entranced  with  the  richness  of  imag- 
ery and  splendor  and  power  of  description  of  the  Lotos  Eaters,  and  the 
Palace  of  Art, — a  poem  of  consummate  excellence;  with  the  vividness  of 
Ihc  Death  of  the  Old  Year,  and  with  the  lofty  passion  and  eloquence  of 
the  grand  fragment  on  Freedom,  but  the  volume  failed  to  excite  any 
widely  extended  recognition,  and  the  treatment  he  received  from 
the  readers  and  critics  of  that  day,  drove  him  in  deeper  retiracy, with- 
out, however,  palsying  his  great  brain  or  restraining  forever  that  hand 
that  had  so  deftly  swept  the  English  lyre,  and  was  yet  to  shake  from 
its  strings  such  strains  of  grand,  stirring,  "ethereal  melody."  It  was 
indeed  true,  "that  a  new  well  of  public  thought  has  burst  out  to  glad- 
den and  make  green  the  arid  roads  of  modern  life,'**  but  there  were 
only  a  few  choice  spirits  whose  taste  was  pure  enough  to  lead  them  to 
quaff  the  sparkling  waters  and  be  refreshed.  "The  critics  of  the  olden  time 
looked"  at  the  two  little  volumes,  "sniffed  lightly,  uttered  a  few  words 
of  angry  contempt,  and  passed  on.  Here  and  there  an  eye  glistened  at 
the  streaks  of  a  new  dawn.  Here  and  there  an  ear  harkened,  as  to 
the  sound  of  a  new  and  trancing  melody.  But  the  great  body,  even 
of  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  people  was  unmoved."t 

In  a  subsequent  article  we  will  refer  more  at  large  to  the  Palace  of 
Art,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  give  extracts  from  it.  Our  space  forbids 
us  quoting  from  the  volume  of  1832,  at  present. 

But  a  better  time  was  coming.  Other  readers  were  to  appear  upon 
the  scene.  He  had  sung  to  the  people  of  1830-32  with  "a  voice"  that 
was  "so  clear  and  so  full,"  and  yet  they  had  not  heard  it,  "their  ears 
were  so  dull."  A  truer  taste  was  to  greet  him,  but  only  after  the 
lapse  of  a  decade.  In  1842  he  again  broke  the  silence  in  which  he 
had  long  rested,  and  once  more  that  genius  that  was  so  affluent  and 
splendid  was  to  test  the  appreciation  of  a  hitherto  heedless  world.  Men 
were  yet  to  listen  to  his  immortal  symphonies  who  had  closed  their 
ears  to  the  enravishing  harmony  of  an  earlier  day.  "Gradually,  im- 
perceptibly, surely,  a  change  was  wrought.  The  light  which  had 
touched  the  highest  intellectual  mountain  tops  crept  slowly  but  cer- 
tainly down  towards  the  lower  grounds.  The  fact  at  length  dawned 
broadly  upon  the  intellect  of  the  nation  that  an  eye  had  once  more 
been  opened  upon  the  Beautiful,  that  a  fresh  revelation  of  loveliness 
•was  being  made,  that  a  great  poet  had  arisen."*  It  was  then  that 
"another  King  Alfred  was  crowned  in  England,  whose  realms  has  wi- 
der bounds  and  whose  sceptre  has  another  power  than  the  sceptre  and 

•Collier— History  of  Eng,  Lit    tPeter  Bayne— Art  on  Tennyson.    {Bayne  on  Tennyson. 
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the  realm  of  the  illustrious  Saxon."*     It  was  then  that  a  loftier 
than  the  noble  Arthur  ascended  a  throne  higher  and   broader  than 
the  one  on  which  he  sat — the  throne  of  song;  a  genius  who  in  his 
early  manhood  told  of  the  marvellous  death  of  "the  blameless  King" 

in  the  most  faultless  blank  verse  in  the  English  language,  and  who 
consecrated  his  maturer  powers  in  celebrating  the  glories  of  the  fa- 
mous "  Table  Round."  In  all  the  coming  ages,  the  memory  of  the 
legendary  King  will  be  kept  the  greener  through  the  magnificent 
verses  of  him  who  in  the  cairn  and  peaceful  field  of  letters  has  secured 
a  fame  so  deathless  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  known  too  both  as  Alfred 
the  Great,  and  as  Alfred  the  "  blameless"  poet. 

In  1847,  2he  Pi'incess — A  Medley,  was  published.  This  was  followed 
in  1S50  by  In  Memoriam.  These  poems  we  will  refer  to  more  particu- 
larly hereafter.  In  the  same  year,  upon  the  death  of  William  Words- 
worth, Queen  Victoria  honored  herself  by  making  him  Poet  Laureate 
of  her  Kingdom.  We  need  scarcely  say,  that  we  consider  that  a  greater 
poet  than  him  of  Rydal  Mount  now  wears  the  laurel  wreath.  Maud, 
and  Other  Poems,  followed  in  1S55.  The  year  1859  was  rendered  mem- 
orable by  the  publication  of  four  of  the  [ten  tales  that  constitute  his 
peerless  Idylls  of  the  King.  Since  that  time  he  has  completed  that 
unique  and  elegant  epic,  has  written  Enoch  Arden,  Aylmers  Field,  and 
many  other  minor  poems  of  elaborate  finish  and  high  excellence. 

We  know  but  little  of  our  poet's  life.  The  almost  perfect  seclusion 
in  which  he  lives  has  never  been  invaded  by  the  relentless  "interview- 
er" of  some  New  York  Herald,  and  his  literary  habits  are  consequently 
only  partially  known.  He  is  not  a  rapid  writer  even  when  the  inspi- 
ration is  greatest.  He  is  a  most  tireless  worker.  His  conscientious 
devotion  to  his  noble  calling  is  very  remarkable,  and  he  has  been 
known,  as  wre  have  seen  it  stated  by  an  English  writer,  to  spend  even 
days  upon  a  single  line.  He  re-wrrites  many  of  his  poems,  and  the  last 
copy  often  differs  throughout  from  the  first  manuscript.  He  is  faith- 
ful to  his  art,  and  is  withal  so  fastidious  and  severe  a  critic,  that  he 
never  lays  aside  a  poem  until  the  last  line  has  been  finished  with  that 
exquisite  care  and  perfection  that  distinguish  his  productions  above  all 
other  English  versifiers.  We  have  seen  it  stated  that  his  first  draft  of 
a  poem  was  often  executed  with  facility,  but  the  after  work  of  pruning, 
altering,  inproving  taxed  him  many  hours  a  day  for  weeks  and  months. 
One  of  his  most  marvellous  songs — and  they  are  marvellous — Come  into 
the.  Garden  Maud,  was  the  result  of  intense  pains-taking,  costing  him 
more  mental  toil  than  any  poem  of  its  length  that  he  has  written.  An 
English  writer  says  he  has  been  told  that  he  actually  re-wrote  it  fifty 
times  before  it  passed  the  ordeal  of  his  own  merciless  criticism.  He 
wrote  Locksleu  Hall  in  two  days,  and  then  spent  six  weeks  of  almost  un- 
remitting labor  in  bringing  it  to  its  present  state  of  exquisite  elabora- 
tion and/finish.  When  younger,  he  was  accustomed  to  shut  himself  in 
his  library  and  work  for  eight  hours   each  day,  allowing  no   interrup- 
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tions,  when  such  a  course  was  possible.  At  such  times  he  betray-  1 
much  irritability  of  temper  if  interfered  with,  becoming  moody  and 
disagreeable.  At  other  times,  when  not  pre-occupied  with  compo- 
sition or  the  consideration  of  some  subject  lie  was  turning  in- 
he  is  pleasant,  gentle,  and  winning,  lie  finds  it  simply  impossible  to 
write  at  times,  even  when  engaged  upon  some  poem  that  taxes  all  his 
powers,  and  then  he  is  subject  to  great  nervous  irritability.  He  has 
confessed  that  at  times  it  has  been  "agony"  to  him  to  write.  Of  lata 
years,  he  devotes  much  less  time  to  original  production.  He  is  we 
think  now  in  comparative  decadence,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  he 
ever  gives  to  the  world  another  poem  of  the  rare  excellence  of  those  of 
an  earlier  period.  Like  many  true  poets — like  his  great  predecessor, 
Wordsworth, — he  will  continue  to  write,  even  though  the  inspiration 
be  denied  him.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  Tennyson  lacks  only  a  few 
months  of  being  as  old  as  Milton  was  when  he  passed  to  the  eternal 
world.  Milton  wrote  no  verse  after  his  sixty-second  year — four  years 
before  his  death, — but  his  last  works  were  full  of  grandeur,  and  one  of 
them,  Samson  Agonistcs,  is  the  most  admirable  specimen  of  a  Greek 
tragedy  in  structure  and  arrangement  that  we  have  in  modern  litera- 
ture, and  is  replete  with  a  certain  antique  severity  and  grace.  Tenny- 
son, as  he  grows  older,  becomes  more  metaphysical  and  obscure,  but  we 
may  yet  receive  from  his  pen  some  drama  that  shall  reveal  new  pow- 
ers and  add  to  his  manifold  gifts,  that  shall  move  the  passions  and 
arouse  patriotic  emotions,  and  shall  abound  in  noble  and  philosophic 
morality,  "not  harsh  and  rugged/' 

"But  musical  as  Apollo's  lute.'' 

He  is  reported  as  engaged  in  writing  a  tragedy  on  "Boadicea,"  but, 
as  we  have  intimated,  we  do  not  expect  he  will  produce  any  work 
hereafter  that  will  sustain  his  great  reputation  or  be  fresh  with  immor- 
tality. We  have  but  little  else  to  add.  Tennyson  resides  at  his  de- 
lightful home,  Farringford,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  lives  in  retire- 
ment, mingling  rarely  in  society  and  going  up  to  London  only  at  re- 
mote intervals.  He  is  a  thorough  gentleman — pureminded,  high- 
toned,  kindly,  hating  all  manner  of  shams  and  pretention.  He  is  hap- 
pily a  man  of  fortune,  is  the  pride  of  Englishmen,  and  exerts  a  power- 
ful influence  over  the  poetry  and  poets  of  this  generation.  We  have 
before  us  an  admirable  photograph,  taken  a  year  or  so  ago,  by  May  all, 
of  London.  The  face  is  very  thoughtful,  very  sad,  and  deeply  marked 
with  lines  that  tell  of  age  and  sorrow  and  toil.     And  yet  it  seeing  that 

"Patience  and  sorrow  strove 
Which  should  express  his  goodliest — ." 

The  head  is  very  grand — grander  to  us  than  that  of  any  poet  save 
Shakespeare.  The  hair  is  quite  half  gray.  His  presence  is  imposing. 
His  manners  in  social  life,  we  are  told,  are  quiet,  sweet  and  impre^ive, 
He  knows  how  to  cry.  Such  at  least  is  Alfred  Tennyson  as  he  appears 
to  our  mental  vision.  May  his  days  be  many  in  the  land  and  his  end 
peace  ! 
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his  pupils  for   the  stern   realities   of  the   soldier's  life.     I'  '  a-k 

to  the  time  when  those  noble  youth,  full  of  the  present  and  careless  of 

the  future,  still  responded  with  manly  ardor  to  the  impulses  of  th^.-ir 
preceptor,  and  fitted  themselves,  to  illustrate,  when  events  more  fully 
ripened,  the  merits  of  their  instructor  by  the  practical  applications  of 
his  precepts.  It  goes  back  to  the  time  when  the  cloud  of  war  at  length 
broke  upon  the  country ;  when  patriotism  made  its  demands  upon  the 
South,  when  the  Academic  Halls  were  closed  for  the  time,  when  in- 
structor and  pupil  alike  responded  to  the  call  of  duty,  and  when  they 
went  forth,  (how  many  of  them !)  to  offer  up  their  precious  lives,  a  wil- 
ling sacrifice  upon  the  altars  of  their  country.  Memory  sadly  but 
fondly  recalls  the  heroic  Tew  and  the  gallant  youth  who,  if  they  did 
not  accompany  him  to  the  field,  yet  like  him,  sought  a  place  where 
their  young  and  vigorous  arms,  and  their  free  and  lofty  souls  might 
best  serve  the  cause  they  so  eagerly  espoused. 

The  dead,  most  of  them,  repose  in  unknown  graves:  they  died  on  the 
"field  of  honor."  No  monument  perpetuates  the  name  of  Tew,  and  the 
boy  soldiers  Luria,  Dunn,  Caldwell,  Curtis,  Hill,  Carmichael.  But 
they  live  in  the  hearts  of  their  comjDatriots,  and  sensibility  and  duty 
will  alike  forgive  the  foregoing  retrospect,  a  sad  preface  to  the  history 
of  the  institution. 

The  Hillsboro  Military  Academy  was  founded  in  the  town  of  Hills- 
boro, North  Carolina,  in  the  month  of  February,  1S59,  by  Col.  Charles 
C.  Tew.  Col.  Tew  was  a  native  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  born  in  1828  and 
educated  at  the  Citadel,  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy.  He 
graduated  with  the  highest  distinction,  and  soon  after  graduation,  was 
appointed  a  professor  at  the  Arsenal,  a  branch  of  the  Xlilitary  Acade- 
my. He  remained  there  with  the  exception%of  one  year  spent  in  Eu- 
rope for  the  perfection  of  himself  in  Military  Science  and  the  Modern 
Languages,  until  his  happy  conception,  in  the  year  1S53,  of  establish- 
ing a  Military  Academy  in  North  Carolina. 

An  examination  of  various  localities  in  the  State,  was  concluded  by 
his  selection  of  Hillsboro  as  the  most  eligible  point,  and  at  the  time 
above  named,  the  exercises  of  the  school  were  begun  in  the  buildings 
of  the  old  Caldwell  Institute.  Col.  Tew  had  already  purchased  a  suit- 
able tract  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  town,  a  beautiful  and 
commanding  site  immediately  on  the  North  Carolina  Railroad.  The 
immediate  success  of  the  school  enabled  him  to  proceed  with  vigor  to 
the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and  early  in  the  next  year  the  pupils 
were  transferred  to  their  new  quarters.  Here  until  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities,  a  rigid  system  of  discipline,  scholastic  and  military,  was 
pursued  with  unremitting  ardor.  The  system  was  founded  on  the 
best  models  of  military  schools,  associating  the  most  practical  duties  of 
the  soldier  with  the  most 'thorough  instruction  in  the  exact  sciences,  un- 
ited with  the  refining  influences  of  the  Bdles-Ldtres  and  the  Modern 
Languages.  In  after  years  when  the  services  of  the  elcves  of  the  insti- 
tution were  eagerly  sought  for  from  the  scantirless  of  military  knowl- 
edge in  North  Carolina,  the  thoroughness  of  Col.  Tew's  system  was  fully 
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illustrated.    In  every  department,  in  the  infantry,  in   the  artillery,  in 
the  engineer's,  these  young  cadets  showed  how  they  had  been  trained, 

doing  honor  to  their  preceptor,  and  to  themselves. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  May  20th,  1861,  Col. 

Tew  offered  his  services  to  the  State  of  his  adoption  and  was  employed 
in  various  capacities,  in  all  which  he  was  conspicuously  useful.  Cpon 
the  organization  of  the  ten  regiments  authorized  to  be  raised  by  the 
State,  as  State  Troops,  his  merit  and  previous  services  at  once  brou 
him  prominently  forward,  and  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  2nd 
regiment. 

For  his  distinguished  services  in  the  field,  there  is  little  room  in  tl 
sketch,  more  appropriately  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  school.  His 
noble  life  went  out  on  the  bloody  field  of  Sharpsburg.  Around  the  ex- 
act circumstances  of  his  death  there  has  always  hung  a  cloud  of  uncer- 
tainty. In  after  years,  credulity  was  taxed  to  believe  that  he  had  es- 
caped a  soldier's  death'to  drag  out  the  miserable  existence  of  a  prison- 
er in  the  dungeons  of  the  Tortugas.  Enough  is  now  known  to  fix 
certainty  of  his  death  as  a  hero  would  die — in  the  cause  of  the  country 
he  loved  so  long  and  so  well. 

After  the  entry  of  Col.  Tew  upon  the   duties  of  his  regiment.*' 
charge  of  the  school  devolved  upon  Major  Gordon,  of  Virginia,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  assistants,  and  under  his  control  it  continued  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  meanwhile  sending  out  a  continued  stream  of  fresh 
recruits  to  the  rapidly  depleted  ranks  of  the  army. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  military  spirit  of  the  South  was  com- 
pletely crushed.  The  revival  of  military  instruction  among  Southern 
youth  was  viewed  with  hostile  eye  by  a  government  jealous  of  South- 
ern freedom,  and  fearful  of  Southern  prowess ;  and  Major  White,  Sup- 
erintendent of  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  in  vain  es- 
sayed to  revive  the  prostrate  destinies  of  the  institution.  Even  the 
high  military  reputation  of  General  Colston, — who  succeeded  Colonel 
White — signalized  in  the  field,  and  shining  conspicuously  in  the 
world  of  letters,  failed  to  retrieve  its  sinking  fortunes  and  upon  his  re- 
moval to  Wilmington  in  the  year  1S6S  the  Hillsboro'  Military  Acad- 
emy  ceased  to  exist. 

For  several  years  the  buildings  remained  unoccupied,  save  by  a  ten- 
ant charged  with  their  protection.  After  the  death  of  the  widow  of 
Col.  Tew,  which  event  took  place  in  1S70,  the  final  disposition  of  the 
property  became  imperative.  A  sale,  however,  did  not  take  place  un- 
til 1872,  when  it  was  sold  at  public  vendue,  P.  C.  Cameron.  Esq..  of 
Hillsboro,  becoming  the  purchaser.  This  gentleman  had  a  single  ob- 
ject in  view — that  of  establishing  a  school  of  high  grade  in  or  near 
Hillsboro'  and  immediately  began  with  equal  liberality  and  intelli- 
gence of  his  purpose,  to  restore  the  buildings  to  their  original  complete- 
ness, and  to  perfect  the  unfinished  plans  of  their  founder,  Col.  Tew.  In 
the  meantime  the  new  purchaser  engaged  in  active  correspondence 
with  distinguished  and  experienced  gentlemen  in  this  and  other  States 
with  a  view  of  drawing  to  the  school  a  management  comprising  the 
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ripest  experience,  the  most  thorough  scholarship,  and  withal,  the  most 
unblemished  reputation.  His  choice  was  early  fixed  upon  the  gentle- 
men who  now  acceptably  meet  all  his  requirements.  But  Messrs.  Hor- 
ner &  Graves  were  then  in  charge  of  an  Academy  at  Oxford  whose  re- 
pute was  not  confined  to  State  boundaries,  and  it  seemed  unlikely  that 
they  would  sacrifice  a  permanent,  good  and  established  reputation  to 
hazard  the  fate  of  an  experiment  in  a  place  upon  which  failure  and 
disappointment  seemed  to  have  set  their  seal. 

They  were  induced  to  visit  Hillsboro,  to  make  an  examination — at 
length  to  enter  into  negotiations;  and^finally  to  consent  to  a  transfer  of 
their  school  from  Oxford  to  this  point,  and  in  January,  1874,  the  first 
session  of  Horner  &  Graves'  School,  of  Hillsboro,  was  opened  under 
the  happiest  auspices. 

The  design  of  this  school  is  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  circulars 
which  illustrates  its  course  of  studies.  It  is  intended  that  it  shall  be  a 
classical  and  military  academy  of  the  highest  grade,  and  nothing  has 
been  left  undone  to  obtain  this  object. 

Mr.  Horner  has  been  an  instructor  of  youth  since  early  manhood. 
Himself  thoroughly  educated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  he 
carried  into  the  avocation  he  had  early  chosen,  all  the  essentials  of  the 
successful  teacher — ripe  scholarship,  firmness,  yet  mildness  of  temper, 
and  an  unflagging  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  education.  Mr.  Graves, 
also  educated  at  Chapel  Hill,  has  been  engaged  in  instruction  since 
the  day  of  his  graduation,  first  as  a  tutor  of  mathematics  at  the  Uni- 
versity with  remarkable  aptitude  for  the  duties  of  his  position — 
afterwards,  and  in  various  portions  of  the  State,  as  the  head  of  acade- 
mies, all  of  them  of  the  highest  repute,  until  his  association  was  formed 
with  Mr.  Horner  at  Oxford.  In  addition  to'the  distinguished  Princi- 
pals, the  school  is  provided  with  the  able  body  of  assistants  needed  to 
fill  the  very  ample  requirements  of  the  course — among  them,  Maj.  D. 
H.  Hamilton,  one  of  the  original  corps  of  Col.  Tew's  able  organization, 
who,  like  his  chief,  went  out  at  the  call  of  his  country,  and  bears  now 
upon  his  person  the  honorable  scars  of  his  patriotic  devotion.  Upon 
Maj.  Hamilton,  in  conjunction  with  other  important  duties,  devolves 
the  management  of  so  much  of  the  military  system,  as  is  incorpora- 
ted with  the  literary  features  of  the  school. 

The  Military  feature  is  an  altogether  subordinate  one,  one  merely 
subsidiary  to  purposes  of  discipline,  of  systematic  habits,  of  health  and 
physical  training.  Yet  humble  as  is  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  more 
important  objects  of  scholarship,  through  the  energetic  instructions  of 
Maj.  Hamilton,  and  the  remarkable  intelligence  and  aptitude  of  the 
pupils,  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  this  feature  of  the  school  might  seem 
to  be  its  most  prominent  one.  The  exhibition  of  proficiency  in  drill 
at  the  recent  State  Fair  at  Raleigh  not  only  won  the  unqualified  ap- 
probation of  the  undiscerning  public,  but  also  the  critical  approval  of 
the  practical  soldier.  ' 

In  concluding  an  article  already  sufficiently  long,  it  will  be  only 
.necessary  to  add  that  Horner  &  Graves'  School  has  already  attained 
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the  high  standard  aimed  at  by  its  new  founder,  and  that  few  in  the 
South,  or  on  the  whole  continent,  present  so  many  facilities  f<>v  T!;<;r- 
ough  training,  mental,  moral  and  physical,  and  few  points  in  theli 
the  same  advantages  of  health,  of  facility  of  access,  and  of  favoi 
social  surroundings  as  are  presented  by  Hillsboro,  the  site  of  its  loca- 
tion. 


[From  the  Quebec  Journal  of  Education. 
NEGLECT  OE  PHYSICAL.  EDUCATION. 


By  Prof.  D.  Scharble,  of  Canada. 

The  destiny  of  man  is  not  only  to  exercise  his  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  :  he  must  also  act,  resist,  struggle.  Our  modern  civilization, 
with  all  its  contrivances  of  machines  and  instruments,  that  work  and 
act  for  us,  seems  to  have  caused  a  great  disregard  and  neglect  of  the 
instruments  with  which  nature  has  endowed  us.  But,  if  some  unfore- 
seen event  cast  us  out  of  the  circle  of  our  conveniences  ;  if  we  have  to 
struggle  with  physical  agencies,  as  cold  and  heat,  with  fatigue,  with 
the  elements,  with  animals,  or  with  our  fellow-men  ;  then  we  lack  that 
courage  and  confidence  which,  as  Montesquieu  says,  is  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  man's  strength,  and  we  succumb  helpless. 

The  ancients  understood  far  better  than  we  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  body  and  mind.  The  maxim  of  their  sages,  mem  sana  in  cor- 
pure  sano,  was  among  them  strictly  adhered  to.  Bodily  exercises  were 
celebrated  in  song,  and  glorified  in  the  annals  of  history.  They  were 
constantly  practiced  in  the  gymnasia  ;  and  the  heroes  of  public  games 
enjoyed  an  almost  idolizing  adoration.  Both  in  Greece  and  Rome  phy- 
sical education  was  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  material  and  intel- 
lectual, public  and  private  welfare;  and  the  soundness  of  this  view  has 
been  proved  by  striking  results. 

The  student  of  history  will  observe,  that  whilst  mankind  has  made 
enormous  advances  in  civilization  in  general,  it  has,  in  some  respects, 
gone  backwards.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  physical 
education.  The  educational  principles  of  the  ancients,  so  entirely  in 
harmony  with  the  constitution  af  man,  have  been  gradually  abandon- 
ed. It  is  true  that  much  has  been  done,  especially  in  our  own  time, 
for  education.  But,  with  all  the  endeavors  made  to  advance  intellec- 
tual education,  one  thing  seems  to  have  been  overlooked — that  man 
has  a  body,  which  stands  as  much  in  need  of  development  as  the  mind. 
While  attention  has  been  bestowed  almost  exclusively  on  the  former, 
the  latter  has  been  left  to  natural  instincts,  and  dependent  upon  the 
fortuitous  course  of  bodily  occupations.  Thus  a  kind  of  estrangement 
has  sprung  up  between  mind  and  body ;  the  mind,  regardless  of  its 
partner,  has  soared  aloft  into  regions  of  ideal  life,  while  u  the  temple  of 
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the  spirit,''  like  a  neglected  dwelling,  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  pre- 
mature decay. 

The  lirst  neglect  of  the  body  commences  in  the  nursery.  The  ten- 
der heart  of  the  mother  rarely  regards  the  future  physical  development 
of  the  infant.  She  cares  more  for  its  present  wants  and  wishes,  and 
but  too  readily  assists  and  encourages  sensual  desires,  through  which 
the  child  is  spoiled,  often  for  life.  Fashion,  food  and  clothing,  ail  t  I 
to  promote  enervation  among  the  young.  The  sun  must  not  discolor 
the  sweet,  pale  little  face.  The  flower  is  to  grow  up  in  the  shade.  The 
little  girl  must,  at  every  step  in  the  sun,  be  protected  by  a  parasol.  All 
sorts  of  articles  of  clothing,  gloves,  furs,  &&,  are  to  envelope  the  little 
boy  during  inclement  weather.  Thus  the  child  is  brought  up,  incapa- 
ble of  bearing  heat  or  cold,  wind  and  rain.  Instead  of  inuring  it,  at  an 
early  age,  to  endurance  in  walking,  it  must  be  wheeled  about  in  a  per- 
ambulator. The  child  is  naturally  fond  of  running  about,  and  play- 
ing in  the  open  air  with  other  children.  But  the  mother  fears  lest  it 
might  become  rough  and  unmannerly  by  such  unrestrained  mixing  in 
play  with  its  fellow  little  ones ;  so  it  must  therefore  stay  at  home,  and 
renounce  playmates  and  childish  games. 

This  pernicious  system  is  continued  in  elementary  schools.  At 
school  every  possible  exertion  is  expected  of  the  mind,  but  the  body  is 
left  to  itself.  No  time  is  left  for  exercise  or  play.  Even  in  infant 
schools  we  see  education  pursue  this  unnatural  course.  For  unnatural 
indeed  it  is,  to  drag  the  little  ones  from  their  cheerful  and  free  life  of 
youth  from  the  fresh  and  invigorating  air,  to  crowd  them  together  in 
the  close  atmosphere  of  a  room,  there  to  be  trained  to  sit  still,  and  to  be 
crammed  with  indigestible  intellectual  food.  Parents  and  teachers 
take  all  possible  pains  to  produce,  as  early  as  possible,  a  dangerous 
polymathy  in  their  little  ones,  forgetting  that  too  often  the  consequence 
is  the  early  fading  of  the  tender  plant.  In  infant  schools  especially 
the  development  of  the  tender  body  of  the  child  should  be  the  first  care, 
and  suitable  games  should  furnish  the  first  oocupation  of  the  mind. 
Special  bodily  exercises,  adapted  to  the  age,  should  accustom  them  to 
attention  and  order.  The  younger  the  children,  the  more  unnatural  is 
it  to  compel  them  to  sit  still,  keeping  the  body  long  in  one  attitude. 
The  fashion  is  now  to  commence  the  mental  training  of  children  as 
early  as  possible.  Experience  shows,  however,  that  physically  healthy 
and  vigorous  children  soon  overtake  the  physically  weak  ones.  It  is 
an  acknowledged  fact,  that  long  hours  passed  on  school  forms,  without 
change,  especially  in  the  case  of  lively  children,  is  the  source  of  mani- 
fold evils. 

In  higher  educational  institutions,  where  the  demands  on  intellec- 
tual activity  are  far  higher  than  in  elementary  schools,  the  mind  is 
still  more  burdened  ;  and,  besides  the  hours  devoted  to  instruction,  lit- 
tle time  is  allowed  for  systematic  and  regular  exercises  for  all,  during 
all  seasons  and  weathers. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  such  an  unnatural  and  defective  edu- 
cation ?     A  premature  and  excessive  straining  of  the  mind  engenders 
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precocity,  and  thereby  moral  and  physical  development  is  arresl 

The  entire  vital  activity  is  directed  to  the  brain,  which  thus  receives  a 
premature  and  one-sided  development.     The  excessive  amount  of  vi1 

force  monopolized  by  the  brain  is  taken  away  from  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  an  early  cessation  of  growth  is  the  consequence.  This  pro- 
duces men  unfitted  for  exertion  and  for  the  battle  of  life,  who  too  of- 
after  a  sickly  existence,  sink  into  an  untimely  grave.  Depression  of 
the  heart,  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  weak  digestion,  rheuma- 
tism, consumption,  vertigo,  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  a  host  of  oth 
diseases,  are  increasing  among  our  present  generation,  in  consequence 
of  sedentary  life,  insufficient  exercise,  and  muscular  weakness.  Espe- 
cially do  the  evil  eonsequenees  of  neglected  physical  development  show 
themselves  in  the  female  sex,  with  whom  bodily  exercises  are  entirely 
neglected.  The  changes  introduced  by  modern  life  have  a  deteriora- 
ting influence  on  the  race.  Men  have  left,  and  are  leaving  the  fields, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  congregate  more  and  more  in 
towns.  In  these  erowded  resorts  hundreds  of  thousands  are  chained  to 
the  desk,  millions  to  the  workshop.  It  has  been  proved,  it  is  true,  that 
the  average  duration  of  life  is  now  higher  than  in  former  times.  But 
this  is  owing  not  to  the  habits  of  life,  but  to  the  progress  of  the  science 
of  health  and  of  comfort,  which  now  preserves  the  lives  of  many  who 
in  former  times  would  have  succumbed.  If  we  would  establish  a  cor- 
rect comparison  between  the  present  and  former  times,  we  must  not 
eonsider  mere  longevity,  but  the  proportion  of  prevalent  diseases,  and 
the  general  sanitary  state  of  the  community.  Many  a  life  is  now  kept 
on  going  from  year  to  year,  to  transmit,  in  many  cases,  the  questiona- 
ble ooon  of  ailing  life  to  a  feebler  progeny. 

The  eonsequences  of  a  too  early  development  of  the  intellect  only, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  body,  are  sadly  manifest  also  in  a  moral  point  of 
view.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  early  and  too  rapid  intellectual  de- 
velopment, taxing  especially  the  memory  and  imagination,  often  leads 
to  a  life  of  sensuality,  and  the  fading  away  of  many  in  the  prime  of 
life.  Weakness  of  body  induces  feebleness  of  will,  despondency,  irres- 
olution, a  tendeney  to  abandon  work  which  does  not  succeed  at  the 
outset.  Weakness  of  the  body  further  induces  a  lack  of  the  conscious 
independence  of  freedom.  Man  is  like  the  reed,  bending  with  the 
wind;  tossed  on  the  waves  of  fate,  without  will  or  energy,  he  has  no 
heart  to  confront  danger  alone,  trusting  in  his  own  strength.  A  too 
early  sedentary  existence,  a  too  one-sided  intellectual  education,  want 
of  vigorous  open-air  exercise,  suppression  of  the  innocent  enjoyments 
of  life,  arrest  the  development  of  the  senses,  and  with  it  also  the  culti- 
vation of  the  understanding  and  the  heart.  What  has  been  obtained 
in  a  short  time  by  the  superexcitation,  is  soon  again  lost. 

The  injurious  eonsequences  of  such  a  mode  of  education  are  felt  in 
the  State  as  well  as  in  the  family;  in  a  political,  social  and  military  re- 
spect. Many  more  evil  consequences  of  exclusive  mental  training 
might  be  mentioned.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  I  speak 
of  our  present  intellectual  education  as  excessive.     Let  us  develop  the 
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mmd  in  a  natural  and  comrr-  honsdve  manner  at  the  right  time  ;  but 
let  us  aim,  at  the  same  time.      ■  -  tablish  harmony  between  mil  d 
body.     Not  the  power  of  intellect  alone  will  avail  us  in  time  of  n< 
not  intellectual  attainments  tdonJe  will  secure  our  happim  ss;  we  m 

also  have  health,  strength,  bodily  skill,  generous  sentiments  and  firm- 
ness of  will. 

We  need  a  change  in  our  system  of  domestic  and  school  education. 
Out  of  school-hours  our  youth  should  be  led  to  the  gymnasium,  til 
to  develop  [their  physical  powers,  to  renew  their  spirits,  and  arc 
their  youthful  ardor  in  invigorating  exereisus  and  games. 

Every  philanthropist,  and  in  particular  every  teacher  of  youth, 
should  therefore  lend  his  helping  hand  to  bring  about  the  resurrection 
of  "the  daughter  of  the  Hermes/'  Gymnastic  Art.  the  restorer  of  youth, 
the  dispenser  of  health.  Gymnastics  reinstate  the  human  body  in  its 
functions;  they  strengthen  also  the  chest,  steel  the  muscles,  give  wii 
to  the  feet,  cause  the  blood  to  course  in  a  livelier  flow  through  the  veins, 
invite  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pure  air  of  the  fields,  and  maintain  and 
spread,  as  it  were,  an  everlasting,  youth  over  all  the  ages  of  man's  life. 

Many  are,  at  present,  prejudiced  against  gymnastics;  they  entertain 
a  low  notion  of  them,  seeing  in  them  but  useless,  if  not  dangerous,  |  r- 
formances  of  sliowy  feats  of  strength.  Others  think  that  they  may  be 
useful  in  towns,  but  only  there,  Few  appreciate  gymnastics  as  a  part 
of  general  education  of  youth,  as  a  means  to  train  not  only  the  physi- 
cal, but  also  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  True  happiness  and 
perfection  in  man  exist  only  when  he  is  in  full  possession  of  his  facul- 
ties. The  great  educational  object  of  gymnastics  is  to  promote  that 
fine  harmony  between  mind  and  body  which  was  presented  to  us  in 
the  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  thoroughly 
scientific  system  of  gymnastics,  as  a  part  of  the  regular  sehool-currieu- 
lum,  and  conducted  by  thoroughly  trained  teachers.  At  present,  gym- 
nastics have  attained  a  degree  of  perfection.  But  they  have  until  now 
been  practiced  by  comparatively  few,  being  banished  from  most  schools 
and  frequently  taught  by  incompetent  teachers.  To  show  that  their 
aim  is  of  greater  educational  importance  for  all  classes  than  is  generally 
believed  by  educators,  is  the  object  of  this  lecture.  I  purpose  to  con- 
sider the  subject  from  a  physiological ',  psycclo[.lcal  and  practical  point  of 
view. 

II.  CO-OPERATION  OF  BODY  AND  MIND. 

After  the  foregoing  observations,  I  proceed  now  to  point  out  the  ne- 
cessity of  physical  training,  by  considering  the  relation  between  body 
and  mind.  In  attempting  to  do  this,  the  problem  presents  itself  of  de- 
termining the  part  that  the  physical  faculties  perform  in  the  develop- 
ment of  man.  Is  there  an  antagonism  between  physical  development 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  man, 
as  has  sometimes  been  asserted  ?  It  has  been,  and  is  still,  the  habit  of 
opponents  of  physical  education  to  associate  physical  force  with  stu- 
pidity and  brutality.     This  sophism  is  based  upon  examples  of  athlet- 
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icism  in  its  most  exaggerated  and  degenerate  form;  upon  the  feet  of 
many  great  men  having  had  weak  bodies  ;  upon  c  m  founding  system- 
atic physical  training  with  the  profession  of  the  mountebanks,  upon 

the  injury  that  unsystematic,  one  .sided,  and  excessive  muscular  train- 
ing causes  to  the  mind  ;  and  from  such  instances  as  tin—.-  it  is  inferred 
that  the  body  cannot  be  trained  but  at  the  expense  of  the  mind  :  r 
a  certain  quantity  of  common  aliment  has  been  fixed  by  nature  for 
both,  so  that  in  case  of  one  requiring  a  larger  share,  the  other  ;.. 
necessarily  surfer  loss. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  professional  athletes  "were  certainly  heavy 
and  stupid  as  Galenus  says:  But  the  cause  of  their  brutality  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  gymnastics,  but  to  their  abuse  of  them,  and  to  their  ir- 
regular habits.  The  athletes  oiler  the  very  best  proof  in  support  of 
equilibrium  in  the  faculties.  By  the  side  of  such  immoderate  and  dis- 
proportionate use  of  bodily  exercises,  we  may  place  excess  in  an  oppo- 
posite  direction;  we  see  exclusive  and  excessive  labors  of  the  mind, 
leading  men  astray,  and  launching  them  into  a  world  of  unreal,  un- 
sound and  extravagant  ideas.  Similarly,  the  moral  faculty  also  may 
degenerate  into  excess,  in  consequence  of  having  been  exclusively  cul- 
tivated, detached  from  the  other  faculties,  and  left  without  counter- 
poise, and  corrective.  History  affords  numerous  instances  of  aberra- 
tions of  the  mind,  whether  of  a  sacred,  profane,  or  mystical  character. 

But  is  it  true  that  great  men  have  been  remarkable  for  the  feeble- 
ness of  their  constitutions,  as  has  been  said?  They  were  feeble  in  fee- 
ble nations,  but  strong  among  strong  nations,  according  to  the  habits 
and  manners  of  their  age  or  country.  If  Pascal  and  Voltaire  had  fee- 
ble constitutions,  Themistocles,  Alcibiades,  Socrates  and  Plato  excelled 
in  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium ;  on  the  broad  shoulders  of  Plato 
sat  the  most  intelligent  head  of  Greece;  the  young  Alexander  broke 
Bucephalas  before  the  astonished  court  of  Philip.  Witness,  too.  near- 
ly all  the  great  men  of  Pome  :  Sertorius  swimming  across  the  Rhone 
in  full  armour ;  Caesar  in  Gaul;  Pompeius,  of  whom  Sallust  says — 
"Cum  a'acribus  saltu,  cum  velocibus  cursu,  cum  validis  rede  certebat;" 

It  has  been  maintained  that,  in  consequence  of  an  antagonism  between 
the  muscles  and  the  brain, *the  state  most  favourable  to  intellectual 
work  is  that  of  languor  of  the  body,  where  activity  of  the  senses  or  mus- 
cular excitement  may  not  disturb  profound  meditation.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  such  a  state  favours  intellectual  dreaminess.  But  for  keep- 
ing the  head  clear  and  within  the  sphere  of  reality,  and  for  reinvigo- 
rating  the  mind,  there  is  nothing  like  keeping  the  springs  of  the  ma- 
chine at  a  due  degree  of  tension.  J.J.Rousseau  found  that  walking 
revived  his  ideas,  and  gave  freshness  to  his  feelings  and  sensations. 
In  his  brilliant  improvisations  the  orator  tunes  his  body  to  the  diapa- 
son of  his  mind,  accompanying  his  words  by  energetic  movements  and 
gestures.. 

He  who,  devoted  to  intellectual  work,  has  learnt  to  temper  the  labor 
of  the  mind  by  the  salutary  diversion  of  muscular  activity,  knows  well 
the  magic  influence  that  fatigue  of  the  body  exercises  on  the  vigor  of 
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the  mind.   The  head  has  become  heavy  and  embarrassed,  the  confused 

ideas  come  thronging  in  upon  a  mind  incapable  of  separating  and 
classifying  them ;  words  pale  and  colorless  present  themselves  to  ex- 
press hazy  and  imperfect  thoughts ;  the  reasoning  process  proceeds 
painfully ;  an  hour  of  walking,  riding,  or  lively  play  dissipates  the 
clouds;  and  as  Boileau  says,  "the  words,  which  had  fled,  arrive  at  the 
other  end  of  a  wood." 

Again,  is  it  the  fact  that  physical  development  impairs  that  of  the 
feelings  and  moral  qualities  ?  Certainly  not.  It  may  be  now  and 
then  a  strong  and  energetic  man  does  not  feel  with  that  delicacy  which 
is  peculiar  to  woman,  and  to  some  constitutions  which  are,  as  it  were 
intermediate  between  the  sexes.  But  the  feeling  of  honor,  loyalty,  fidel- 
ity, and  respect  for  the  institutions  of  nature,  of  the  family,  of  society, 
are  found  equally  in  both  natures.  How  many  men  are  there,  who, 
having  spent  a  life  of  labor,  hardship  and  continual  struggle,  have 
nevertheless  feelings  as  fresh  as  their  countenances,  and  hide,  under  an 
iron  body,  a  heart  of  gold  ! 

However  different  mind  and  body  are  in  their  nature  and  functions, 
they  form  together  an  inseparable  whole.  True  education,  therefore, 
ignores  a  separation  of  mind  and  body  ;  it  acknowledges  only  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  whole  man — of  the  understanding,  the  heart  and  the 
will,  as  well  as  of  the  senses  and  the  muscles.  If  one  part  of  the  sys- 
tem suffers,  it  knows  that  the  whole  man  suffers.  Schiller  says : — 
"The  cheerful  string  in  the  body  awakens  the  cheerful  string  in  the 
soul ;  so  does  the  mournful  tune  in  the  former  arouse  the  mournful 
tune  in  the  latter."  What  is  beneficial  to  the  body  is  so  to  the  mind. 
Perfectly  healthy  is  the  mind  only  in  a  healthy,  sound  body.  Education  must 
therefore  aim  at  giving  to  the  mind  a  sound  and  strong  foundation ; 
it  must  consequently  follow  the  rules  of  hygiene,  by  striving  to  bring 
into  harmony  intellectual  and  physical  activity,  exertion,  and  re-invig- 
oration. 

The  body  is  the  instrument  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  executive  of  its 
thoughts.  As  such  it  has  various  functions  to  perform  through  its  dif- 
ferent organs.  For  my  present  purpose,  the  organs  of  sense  and  mo- 
tion require  special  attention.  Man  in  his  perfection  requires  that  the 
former  be  sound,  keen  and  quick,  and  that  the  latter  be  healthy,  sup- 
ple, strong,  prepared  for  instant  use.  A  well  developed  organism  will 
exercise  a  great  and  salutary  influence  on  the  mind,  and  elevate  the 
intellectual  and  moral  life.  "  True  perfection  of  man  is,  when  the  intel- 
lectual and  physical  are  closely  allied,  when  nothing  contrary  to  na- 
ture destroys  the  harmony  between  body  and  mind,  when  all  the  fac- 
ulties work  together,  when  will  and  deed  act  fin  unison,  when  the 
body  duly  executes  what  the  mind  directs.  A  man  thus  developed 
possesses  moral  courage ;  he  delights  in  mental  and  physical  work, 
has  strength  to  suppress  sensual  predispositions  in  the  bud,  indepen- 
dence with  regard  to  social  and  natural  influence.  The  life  of  youth 
passes  for  him  in  purity,  full  of  noble,  generous  impulses,  and  a  vigor- 
ous manhood  and  hale  old  age  is  his  reward. 
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While  thus  every  effort  of  human  power  is  a  work  of  united  activity 
of  mind  and  body,  nevertheless  the  one  activity  may  predominate  over 
the  other.     The  mutual  co-operation  is   checked  and  impeded  only 
when  the  body,  in  its  nurture,  is  treated  ungenially — when  it  re; 
from  incapacity  to  perform  its  office  of  servant  to  tiie  mind. 

The  inner  man  is  manifest  in  the  outer  man.     Purity,  truth,  frank- 
ness, unaffectedness  have  their  expression  in  external  features;  a-  also 
have  falseness,  cunning,  impurity,  hypocrisy.     Grace,  a  noble  cam 
and  gait,  are  outward  signs  of  a  noble  inner  man  ;  just  as  a  s 
ing  air  betokens  conceit.  The  countenance  of  the  free  man  is  noble;  tfl  it 
of  the  slave  is  ugly  and  repulsive.     The  body,  then,  is  the  expression 
image  or  mirror  of  the  mind;  and  dignity  and  beauty  are,  there  fore,  also  the 
fruits  of  physical  training.     Kaloskai  agathos,  said  the  Greeks.  Though 
here  it  must  be  observed,  that  real  beauty  does  not  consist  in  a  certain 
form  of  figure  and  features,  but  in  the  external  expression  of  nobility 
of  soul. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Teachers  Associations  have  come  to  be  recognized  among  the  most 
potent  educational  forces  in  promoting  the  interests  of  public  school 
instruction.  True,  these  meetings  have  sometimes  been  without 
profit  to  those  attending  them ;  sometimes  without  special  or  general 
interest  to  those  who  most  need  to  be  benefitted  thereby.  Such  asso- 
ciations are  in  constant  danger  in  their  efforts  to  command  popular 
applause  of  overlooking  those  practical  benefits  so  essential  to  the 
humbler  members  of  such  organizations.  The  moment  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  rank  and  file  in  the  profession  are  sunk  in  an  attempt  to 
build  up  reputations  for  a  few,  that  moment  the  general  interest  and 
the  general  usefulness  of  the  association  is  gone.  Let  us  have  no  at- 
tempt at  individual  aggrandizement  on  these  occasions.  Let  us  unify 
the  educational  sentiment  in  the  State  and  strengthen  the  endeavors  of 
the  incoming  administration  to  build  up  and  give  practical  etficiency 
to  our  school  system  in  every  district  in  the  State.  Much  may  be  done 
in  this  direction  by  our  State  Association.  Unity  of  purpose  and  con- 
cert of  action  should  inspire  every  effort  made  to  accomplish  this  end. 
We  hope  every  educator  in  this  State  will  address  himself  assiduously 
to  one  sole  end,  that  of  rallying  around  the  State  Department  of  edu- 
cation every  influence  calculated  to  temper  its  counsels  with  great  wis- 
dom, and  to  give  to  its  labors  in  behalf  of  popular  education  the  ut- 
most efficiency.  Let  the  deliberations  of  the  coming  associations  be 
characterized  by  moderation  and  frankness  in  giving  expression  to  its 
views  as  to  the  duty  of  our  Legislature  in  the  matter  of  generaljeduca- 
tion.  The  association  should  be  pronounced  in  its  views  in  this  re- 
gard.— American  Journal  of  Education. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS  AM)  TEACHERS. 


Youth  is  the  bright  period  of  life,  when,  free  from  care,  the  hard 
realities  of  life  being  unknown,  the  mind,  tender  and  impressionable 
in  a  wonderful  degree,  should  be  made  to  see  but  the  bright  .tide,  and 
should  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  joyous  and  cheerful,  the  lively 
and  pleasant  only.  Once  a  week  he  has  the  terrors  and  penalties  of 
an  evil  course  instilled  into  his  mind  at  another  school ;  he  occa- 
sionally hears  funeral  orations,  and  minor  tunes  sung  in  low  keys, 
enough  to  keep  the  fact  on  his  mind  that  all  things  are  not  joys  ;  the 
other  six  days  of  the  week  should  be  ones  of  pleasant  labor  at  school 
with  a  kind  teacher,  attractive  reading  books,  filled  with  lively  dial- 
ogues so  as  to  cultivate  the  conversational  element,  interesting  histori- 
cal sketches,  enthusiastic  orations,  pleasant  narratives  and  select  essays, 
not  above  the  comprehension  of  the  young  mind.  Because  primitive 
people  three  hundred  years  ago  or  less  were  lugubrious  in  their  inter- 
course, took  pleasure  in  psalm-singing  only,  used  knock-down  argu- 
ments in  governing  schools,  brought  heavy  artillery  info  requisition 
to  drive  into  the  mind  simple  facts,  used  the  Eton  grammar  seven 
years  preparing  an  intelligent  lad  for  the  College,  and  the  Upper  Ca- 
nadian Series  of  Readers  in  common  Schools  ;  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  text-books  named  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  antiquary's  shelf 
among  the  curiosities  of  by -gone  days,  not  forgetting  Lovell's  geogra- 
phies, Lennies  grammar,  and  many  other  books.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand me ;  it  is  not  pretended  by  me  that  there  are  not  facts  sufficient 
in  those  books.  The  trouble  is  there  are  are  so  many  facts — cold,  hard 
material  facts — unrelieved  by  fancy's  flowers  or  other  interesting  mat- 
ter, presented  to  the  mind  in  such  ways  that  only  the  ripe  scholar  can 
read  them  with  profit.  The  young  mind  is  disgusted  with  them  at 
first  sight,  just  as  at  a  nauseous  drug.  Time  and  circumstances  never 
make  the  drug  palatable — riper  years,  a  disciplined  mind,  and  a  spe- 
cial direction  of  it  make  the  books  of  use  as  a  reference  to  prove.  As 
text-books,  they  are  better  however  than  no  books  at  all ;  but  they  do 
not  accomplish  the  work  proposed  by  them  nor  can  they,  no  more  than 
you  can  draw  out  Leviathan  with  a  hook,  or  grow  a  cedar  of  Lebanon 
in  a  lady's  flower  pot.  There  are  developments  being  made  in  every- 
thing the  world  over,  in  all  countries.  New  thoughts  upon  old  sub- 
jects, new  ideas  in  all  departments  of  learning  are  continually  spring- 
ing into  existence.  Xew  adaptations  to  old  methods,  to  changed  forms 
and  necessities  are  sought  for  by  the  investigating.  As  Virgil  says: 
"The  times  are  changing,  and  we  change  with  them."  That  is  gene- 
rally true  of  to-day,  The  old  as  a  consequence  are  going  out,  becom- 
ing obsolete.  *  *  *  *  In  education  we  believe  in  try- 
ing the  untried,  in  making  experiments  with  new  books,  new  princi- 
ples of  government,  new  agents  to  the  one  great  end,  that  of  education 
and  disciplining  the  young  mind  so  that  the  great  amount  of  thorough 
culture  may  be  arrived  at  in  the  shortest  time  by  the  readiest  means 
and  least  expense  to  the  greater  number — all  for  the  ultimate  good  of 
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the  great  whole.     It  is  not  desirable  that  our  text  book-  should  bo  • 
cate  that  only  the  learned  can  understand  and  derive  profit  from  them  ; 

that  would  be  educating  in  a  wrong  direction  for   an   unworthy  i  i 
The  best  reader,  the  best  speaker,  is  he  whom  the  illiterate  can  com- 
prehend*   His  language  is  simple,  plain,  pure,  Anglo-Saxon,  expressed 
in  a  perfectly  natural  way,  without  effort,  tone  or  affectation;  the  la1 
are  unpardonable  faults ;  they  are  devices  only  of  the  unlearned.     The 
labored  reader,  he  who  perspires  in  the  delivery  of  a  simple  sentei 
embarrasses  himself  and  disgusts  his  hearers.    lie  who  throws  into  the 
usual  "How  do  you  do,  sir  V'  all  the  genuflections  and  gestures  of  a 
tragic  stage-player,  forgets  that  temperance  should  beget  his  acting  i      I 
makes  himself  simply  ridiculous  :     To  become  a  good  reader  required 
rules  not  too  comprehensive  in  a  few,  nor  so  few  as  not  to  present  to 
the  learner  the  whole  points  in  the  art.     In  either  case,  as  a  result  of 
his  teaching,  he  is  too  tame  to  interest  his  hearers. 

*  *  The  true  teacher  should  at  all  times  recognize  the 
points  of  every  school  book — in  so  far  as  its  design  is  directed  and 
adapted  to  a  special  end;  and  to  every  practicable  extent  give  it  a 
place  in  his  school.  He  should  make  himself  familiar  with  all  new 
school  books — glean  from  them  the  secrets,  new  and  old,  as  they  come 
from  the  press.  Compare  authors.  There  is  more  gained  in  a  few  mo- 
ments in  this  way  than  in  months  of  diligent  study  of  our  favorites. 
By  this  means  he  himself  becomes  master  of  the  subject  he  teaches. 
And  before  his  classes  he  requires  no  particular  author  as  a  guide  for 
him  in  instructing.  His  labor  is  increased  by  this  course,  it  is  true, 
if  he  is  in  love  with  his  occupation,  the  additional  labor  sits  light  upon 
him. — Hobart  Butler,  in  Quebec  Journal  of  Education. 


WRITING  GGOI>  EXGL.ISEI. 


The  beginning  of  the  school  year  is  an  appropriate  time  for  maki    g 
suggestions  in  regard  to  teaching.     We  propose,  in  this  article,   I 
speak  of  what  no  one  will  deny  to  be  an  exceedingly  important  part 
of  a  complete  education.     We  mean  the  art  of  writing  our  own  lan- 
guage correctly. 

If  we  were  to  assert  that  not  one  college  student  in  four  could 
half  a  dozen  pages  of  his  own  composition  in  such  a  manner  that  any 
well-known  printing  establishment  would  be  willing  to  publish  tl 
without  alteration,  it  would  doubtless  seem  to  many  persons  like  a  very 
strange  statement.  We  do  not  make  this  assertion.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  true.  But  if  it  were  made  by  any  one  else  we  should  by  no 
means  feel  sure  enough  of  its  incorrectness  to  contradict  it.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  a  very  large  part  of  our  youth  of  both  sexes  are  unable  to 
put  their  thoughts  on  paper  without  numerous  inaccuracies. 
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Perhaps  the  most  frequent. errors  of  educated  people  in  writing  are 
those  connected  with  punctuation.  That  many  mistakes  of  this  kind 
are  made  is  not  at  all  wonderful.     There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of 

opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  correctness  in  this  respect.  But  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  what  point  should 
be  used  in  a  particular  place  is  no  reason  for  writing  as  if  punctuation 
had  never  been  invented.  If  a  man  is  in  doubt  whether  to  wear  a 
light  coat  or  a  heavy  one  on  a  September  day,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  he  should  go  in  his  shirt  sleeves/  The  diversity  of  theories 
in  regard  to  punctuation  does  not  render,  for  instance,  a  long  letter  on 
several  independent  subjects  without  a  single  full  stop,  except  the  one 
at  the  end,  creditable  either  to  the  education  of  the  individual  who 
writes  it,  or  to  the  institution  at  which  he  or  she  has  been  taught. 

Another  class  of  errors  which  must  be  mentioned  is  that  of  mistakes 
in  grammar.  These,  it  is  true  are  much  less  frequent,  among  young 
people  of  education,  than  deficiencies  in  respect  to  punctuation.  Yet 
there  are  thousands  of  such  persons,  who  would  be  highly  indignant 
at  the  charge  of  writing  ungrammatical  English,  to  whom  a  gentle 
hint,  that,  for  instance,  that  the  objective  case  of  the  pronoun  "who" 
always  ends  with  an  m,  or  a  little  instruction  in  regart  to  the  proper 
use  of  the  auxiliaries  "shall"  and  "will"  might  be  of  material  service. 

Quite  as  common  as  errors  in  punctuation,  and  much  more  com- 
mon— among  educated  people  at  least — than  mistakes  in  grammar,  is 
the  misuse  of  words,  and  especially  of  adjectives.  A  splendid  dinner 
is  a  dinner  at  which  there  is  a  large  number  of  guests  and  a  great 
show  of  silver  and  other  handsome  table  furniture.  The  expression  is 
not  appropriate  when  employed  to  indicate  a  nice  piece  of  roast  beef 
and  well-cooked  vegetables  for  half  a  dozen  individuals.  This  is  but 
one  illustration  among  many  that  might  be  given,  of  habitual  misap- 
plication of  adjectives.  Such  a  misuse  of  words  is  bad  enough  in  talk- 
ing.    It  is  still  worse  in  writing. 

If  the  more  advanced  students  in  some  of  our  colleges  or  female  semi- 
naries were  each  to  be  required  to  write,  without  assistance,  a  letter  or 
a  composition  of  any  kind,  and  if  then  what  had  been  written  should 
be  printed  without  alteration,  and  distributed  among  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  authors,  it  would  constitute  a  species  of  examination,  of 
which  we  venture  to  say,  few  institutions  would  be  proud.  We  by  no 
means  recommend  such  a  test.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  denounce 
an  attempt  of  the  kind  as  utterly  heartless  and  cruel.  No  instructor 
could  for  a  moment  be  justified  in  thus  exposing  to  ridicule  his  stu- 
dents. But  it  would  be,  in  some  respects,  an  excellent  criterion  if  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  in  our  higher  educational  institutions,  on  perusing 
the  compositions  submitted  to  their  inspection,  were  to  ask  themselves 
how  these  productions  would  look  in  print.  And  here  we  could  make 
a  suggestion  which  may  be  valuable  to  some  of  our  college  students 
who  are  indulging  hopes  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  literature. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  if  these  young  men  would  submit  their  experi- 
ments in  writing  to  some  good  compositor  in  a  printing  office,  he  would 
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be  able  to  give  them  valuable  instruction  which  their  professor  of  El  _- 
Iish  literature  would  not,  and  perhaps  could  not,  impart.   At  all 
if  instruction  of  this  kind  is  furnished  by  the  professors  in  our  colle 
many  of  the  students   appear  to   profit   remarkably  little   by  it. —  ] 
York  Times. 


SUCCESS    I'M    TEACHING, 

BY  J.  A.  COOPER. 


Every  teacher  desires  success.  It  can  be  had.  Will  you  try  to  de- 
serve  it?  If  so,  decide  in  your  own  mind  what  success  is,  then  how  to 
seek  it,  and  lastly  work  for  it.  Success  is  obtaining  the  right  results. 
In  teaching,  it  consists  in  making  the  pupils  know — in  leading  them 
to  love  study,  in  training  them  to  right  methods  of  study,  in  forming 
right  habits,  in  cultivating  their  tates  and  talents  judiciously. 

To  obtain  success  one  needs  knowledge  and  skill.  He  needs  to  know 
the  right  methods  of  work  and  have  skill  in  the  same. 

Avoid  all  common  errors,  make  a  list  of  such  errors  as  you  know 
other  teachers  have,  make  a  list  of  your  own,  and  avoid  them  all.  Seek 
perfection.  The  requisites  of  a  good  school  are,  a  good  school  house,  a 
good  teacher,  and  good  scholars. 

You  can  keep  hour  house  neat,  quiet  and  well  ventilated.  The 
house  has  an  influence  on^the  school,  keep  the  air  pure,  the  rooms  neat. 

You  can  be  a  good  teacher.  Success  depends  not  upon  one  great 
effort,  but  upon  regular,  patient  and  faithful  work.  Keep  at  it — ''with 
time  and  patience  the  mulberry  leaf  becomes  satin." 

Go  to  school  in  season.  Call  school  at  the  right  time.  Have  the  pu- 
pils come  in  promptly  and  quietly.  Write  out  your  order  of  exercises. 
Arrange  your  programme  as  well  as  you  can.  Carry  it  out  to  the  min- 
ute. Consider  it  as  necessary  for  you  to  follow  it  as  for  the  children  to 
follow  it.  Provide  enough  work  for  every  pupil.  Suppress  whispering 
Secure  the  co-operation  of  your  pupils.  Lead  them  to  see  that  it  is  for 
their  interest  to  have  good  order  and  a  good  school.  Require  hard 
study  from  the  pupils.  Lead  them  to  love  study.  Give  short  lessons. 
Assign  them  so  plainly  that  none  may  mistake  their  lessons.  Have  the 
lessons  well  studied.  Require  clearness,  promptness,  and  accuracy  in 
recitation.  A  little  well  known  is  of  great  value.  Let  not  "how  much 
but  how  well,"  be  your  motto.  Do  not  assist  the  pupils  much  at  reci- 
tation. Cultivate  their  self-reliance.  Self  help  is  their  best  help.  Do 
not  let  them  help  each  other.  Excite  an  interest  in  study.  Be  enthu- 
siastic yourself  and  you  will  make  your  pupils  enthusiasts.  Encour  _ 
those  who  need  encouragement.  Review  often.  Talk  but  little.  Be 
quiet  yourself.  Speak  kindly  and  mildly.  Be  firm.  If  you  love  the 
pupils  they  will  love  you.  Keep  good  order.  Government  is  the  main 
thing.     Have  order  and  good  order,  whatever  you  lack. 
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A  good  teacher  can  become  better.  Be  not  satisfy  d  with  year  | 
ent  skill.  Seek  to  improve  yourself  as  a  teacher.  Study  hard  youi 
and  study  daily.    Try  to  learn  more  each  day  than  you  learnt  I 

day  before.    Have  a  fixed  time  for  your  own  study.    Use  that  in  study. 

If  you  do  not  love  learning  why  should  your  pupils  ? 

Talk  with  parents  about  their  children.     Many  parents  can  give  you 
useful  hints  about  teaching.     Urge  the  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school  regularly,  and  to  talk  with  them  about  their  studies,     i  U 
the  day  before  retiring.     Mark  down  your  errors,  their  causes  and  i  :'- 
fects — shun  them  in  future. 

Keep  a  list  of  your  plans,  your  difficulties,  and  your  methods  of 
meeting  them.  Look  at  the  list  often  and  see  if  you  art'  carrying  out 
your  plans. 

Read  up  on  teaching.  Read  for  improvement.  Adopt  new  methods 
with  caulion.  Hold  last  the  good,  reach  after  the  better.  See  if  you 
can  give  a  reason  for  your  method  of  teaching.  Write.  Make  a  list 
of  the  marks  of  a  good  teacher.  Attempt  to  make  these  your  own. 
Be  not  satisfied  with  doing  as  well  as  others — surpass  them.  Surpass 
yourself  daily. — State  Normal,  Edenton,  Pa. 

Study  and  practice  these  directions.     Failure  will  be  impossible. 


A  TVROXGED  PROFESSION. 




Of  all  the  learned  professions,  teaching  has  the  least  social  distinc- 
tion. The  clergyman,  the  lawyer,  and  the  doctor  all  have  an  unde- 
fined, but  very  perceptible  rank  above  a  teacher,  who  is  neither  a  col- 
lege [^resident  nor  professor.  Once  in  awhile  a  man  of  earnest  character 
and  .'rich  attainment,  who  is  by  chance  at  the  head  of  a  preparatory 
school,  perhaps,  will  conquer  society  by  force  of  those  gifts.  \r\i.  as  a 
rule,  teachers,  however  accomplished,  outside  our  higher  institutions, 
do  not  receive  that  social  recognition  that  by  virtue  of  their  important 
work  at  least  they  deserve.  So  palpable  and  wounding  is  this  fact  that 
it  is  sometimes  more  than  hinted  at  in  tea-jhers  meetings  and  school 
publications. 

This  disesteem  which  seriously  harms  the  profession,  and,  reaching 
through  the  school  system,  those  also  who  fed  it.  has  its  actual  foun- 
dation in — money.  First,  if  least  import snt  envng  its  causes,  is  the 
characteristic  American  liking  for  thai  comfortable  possession,  and 
equally  characteristic  disregard  of  the  px-opie  who  have  none.  Then 
comes  in  the  question  of  cultivatk ;-a.  With  little  or  no  ;  r-  spect  <  f  ad- 
vancement In  the  profession  and  with  starvation  salaries  in  almost 
every  branch  of  it  there  are  great  number-  of  teachers  who  are  not 
brave  enough  and  r.o'  strong  enough  to  endure  the  strain  of  reaching 
a  fine  and  graceful  culture.     They  cannot  rightfully  Lc blamed  fortius 
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— the}'  are  permitted  to  right  only  for  daily  bread  and  a  few  cloth'  — 
but  what  leisure  or  what  incentive  have  they  for  the  winning  of  m 
Speaking  in  the  gentlest  way,  it  must  he  said  that  teaching  in 
country  is  the  subject  of  the  most  short  sighted  injustice.     I:  is 
geous  that  a  profession  which  in  its  noble  and  imperative  work  ■■ 
the  mark  with  theology  and  medicine,   should  give  to    it: 
members  little  more  than  the  poor  necessities  of  life  ;  should 
no  hope  of  an  old  age  made  comfortable  by  the  work  of  t] 
It  is  the  absolute  truth  that  the  salaries  paid  to  public  school  t< 
are  as  small  as  in  any  sort  oi'  human  decency  can  be  given.     I 
money  is  spent  lavishly  on  many  a  popular  folly,  we  i 
building  magnificent  school-houses,  but  whencl  ang  i  ..<'■    i 

starving  salaries' of.  teachers  they  are  often  in  a  downward   dh 
One  consequence  is  that  men  of  lively  and  original  mind  who  I 
to  step  into  the  profession  use  it  merely  as  one  round  of  iif 
and  climb  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.     ■ )i  those  who  stay  in  it,  u 
a  one  beginning  with'  good  natural  aptitu  le  is  shaped  in  >' 
with  constant  hard  times  into  r'a  prcjudi  i  1  and   thoroughly   coi  -■  r- 
vative  pedagogue  \\lw  is  not   the   Least   bane  of  our    -  stem. 

Without  m  Liei     el-cars   to  \\:<v  tiui  mean  •  ••>!'  inti  .  •! 

L-vj.1  !U  ait  '  ■  /    to    I '"■<■'  na  ■•■'!:;■:•:.:  ■     •  •  ■  '  [■.:■■  -  ■■.    '.     ■■ 

poverty  iirsi,  and  .then  .his  wid  ..:;-..;  •.  l  routine  wit] 
or' inspiration.  Th  i  faidt- o€*nir  svstf  a  a  an  ■  many  and  ; 
almost;  unanimous  eomplai ut  a tfcesis  :  am!      aJf.-oi'..tJ  i  /      -  i    ■ 

reetly  traceable  to  the  positive  ignorant,*  and  incliri 
Instead  of  severely  censuring  them,  howu,\  <  r,  it  mighibe  as  i     ■<'-.- 

tribute  the  blauie.  not  leaving  6m    niggardly  and  thought!    -.    -   . 
boards' and  committees.     We  liave no  to— :  >ie  eoinmen  lati   a  for  in- 
competent toa<  hers,  hut  it  must  be  said  that  theygive  as  i  3  i 
salaries  rightly  call  ■■■■v.     In  advocating  vv  a-ckior  remun.cn  ti    i 
not  mean,  to  ojficr  premiums  for.  inemnp<jteney.     We  want  i 

ers  :  a  larger  and   more   rigid   r;.  p..aa ".  -a   for  the   profession: 
siandardsof  admisijion  ;  and.  best  o'i  all.  rhe   enthusiastic  -1   \ 
pr«>fi<  ieu'fs.     We  Urge  that  salaries    -luadd    I  jo  largo   en 
men  'and  Women  of  propel'  caput  it  it:*  to  the   work;  and   thai  th< 
ipairem  nfs   *uui<i   be  so  severe  us  n<   include  ail  incapabl  s 
these  need.-  are  met,  L.Ue  momh  of  oa.   op  fes-don  itself  will  take  its  own 
de-'  ryod  ph  ee  in  <o'dal  esteem, 

The  text  of  o.nrsmall   sermon    o     have  kept    to  the  last. 
noaneed  rhat  \\n  hveomes  of  teach  ers  in  tli.c  public  schools  of-tl    - 
Lnt'om.  -  already  painfully  small — ,    ■   :<<  he.  reduced  seven  |  If 

liiiythir.g  v ;  a   exe  ci  t*l«*  Meunne-  >:  Hi  is*  action  it  is  it?  ity.     h 

is  siiiioi-  ■  ;:;;i;i!  in;'::;  ;hi'  m!'i!ra:-  ooor.  maimed,  and  blind  tc 
atuLprej  e  for  their  •■•■■or\  in  Uiv  the  fresh,  bright,  and  ma 
—  .\.    i".    Tribune. 
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A  SABBATH  MORMXO. 


BY  APPLETON  OAKSMITH,  OF  CARTERET. 


I  tread  again  the  foot-worn  aisle 

As  in  the  olden  time  ; 
The  cherubs  from  the  window  smile, 

I  hear  the  olden  chime: 
The  organ's  peal,  with  solemn  swell, 

Falls  on  my  dreamy  ear, 
And  all  things  voices  seem  to  tell 

Of  una  who  is  not  here. 

I  almost  feel  her  little  hand 

Resting  upon  my  arm  ; 
Her  presence  seems  again  to  stand 

Beside  me — holy,  calm. 


I  feel  my  eyes  grow  strangely  dim 

As  on  the  book  I  gaze, 
For  well  I  know  one  voice  will  hymn 

jtfo  more  the  golden  praise. 

Yet  still  I  love  the  dear  old  pew, 

Tho'  she  no  more  in  prayer 
Will  kneel,  with  earnest  lips  end  true, 

Aa  once  beside  me  there  : — 
I  love  it,  for  its  genius  wakes 

My  heart's  old  memories, 
And  turns  it — when  it  almost  breaks — 

To  where  my  treasure  is. 


FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS. 


COMPILED  BY  T.  B.  KINGSBURY. 


Number  I. 

Every  literary  person  has  sometimes  been  sorely  perplexed  as  to  the 
authorship  of  some  familiar  saw,  or  well-worn  passage,  or  popular 
couplet.  There  is  probably  not  an  editor,  or  political  speaker,  or  law- 
yer, or  divine,  or  teacher,  who  has  not  been  puzzled  now  and  then  as 
to  who  wrote  certain  familiar  passages  that  had  passed  into  the  common 
language  of  the  people.  Furthermore,  there  is  often  much  inaccuracy 
in  the  language  of  the  quotation.  Very  few  can  quote  the  precise  lan- 
guage used  by  the  author.  The  compiler  of  the  following  quotations 
proposes  to  occupy  a  brief  space  from  month  to  month  to  meet,  as  far 
as  he  can,  the  demands  of  those  who  use  the  pen  or  speak  from  ros- 
trums or  pulpits.  To  do  this  he  will  draw  freely  upon  books  when 
memory  is  at  fault,  and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  any  aid  that  may  be 
extended  to  him.  His  aim  will  be  to  make  the  "  quotations"  as  com- 
plete and  exhaustive  as  possible.  He  will  accompany  them  with  such 
brief  notes  as  may  appear  to  him  necessary : 

1.     "Distinct  aa  the  billows,  but  one  as  the  eea." 

— From  a  poem  by  James  Montgomery,  entitled  "Ocean™ 

2.  "If  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not 
care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation." 

Note. — This  well-known  saying  is  generally  attributed  to  Fletcher,  of 
Saltoun.  This  is  an  error.  Fletcher  distinctly  states  that  it  is  what  a 
"very  wise  friend"  of  his  said. 

8.     "Whistling  aloud  to  bear  his  courage  up." 

—The  Orate,  by  Blair. 
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4.  "Like  angel-visite,  few  and  far  between." 

— Thomas  Campbells  "Pleasures  of  H<rpe" 

Note. — He  evidently  borrowed  this  from  Blair.     In  his  poem  entitled 
"The  Grave,"  will  be  found  the  following: 

"  Visits, 
Like  those  of  angels,  short  and  far  between." 

This  poem  was  published  in  1843.  Campbell  was  born  in  1777.  We 
may  mention  that  it  is  not  the  Rev.  Hugh  Blair,  the  author  of  a  work 
on  Rhetoric,  who  wrote  "The  Grave,"  but  Robert  Blair.  Like  Camp- 
bell, he  was  a  Scotchman. 

5.  "  Immodest  werds  admit  of  no  defense, 

For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sens*." 

— Earl  of  Roscommon. 

Note. — These  lines  are  commonly  attributed  to  Pope. 

6.     "A  fellow  feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind." 

— David  Gar  rick's  "  Occasional  Prologue." 

Note. — Persons  quoting  this  line  substitute  us  for  "one"  in  the  origi- 
nal. 


EDITORIAL. 

— :o: — 

VICIOUS  LITERATURE. 


The  pleasures  of  literature  and  the  value  of  the  press  are  not  easily* 
exaggerated.  If,  however,  the  one  shall  abound  in  exquisite*  charms, 
it  must  be  pure,  refined  and  elegant;  if  the  other  would  fulfill  its  great 
mission  as  a  genuine  educator  of  both  mind  and  morals^  it  must  be 
free  without  license,  bold  without  bluster,  faithful  to  right,  at  all  times 
conscientious,  firm,  truthful,  elevated  and  just.  Whilst  no  greater 
curse  can  befall  a  nation  than  a  reckless,  corrupt,  vicious  press,  so  no 
greater  conservators  of  morals  and  freedom  can  be  found  than  a  vigi- 
lant, vigorous,  independent,  high-toned  press,  sending  forth  in  every 
direction  its  millions  of  pages  to  teach,  to  elevate,,  to  bless,  "  silent  as 
snowflakes,  but  potent  as  thunder."  Napoleon  said,  that  "  four  hostile 
newspapers  were  more  to  be  feared  than  a  thousand  bayonets."  A  free- 
press  is  indeed  the  foe  to  tyrants;  a  pure  press  is  the  friend  of  morality. 
If,  then,  the  "fourth  estate"  would  be  a  blessing,,  it  must  be  faithful  to- 
God  and  humanity.  If  it  would  uphold  just  laws  and  good  govern- 
ment, it  must  be  free  from  dictation  and  arbitrary  restraint.    Said  Ju- 
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nius,  "  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium  of  all  the  civil,  political 
and  religious  rights." 

Are  the  great  papers  of  this  country  true  to  their  calling  and  to  the 
best  interests  of  society  when  they  descend  to  the  offices  of  the  scaven- 
ger, and  fill  their  immense  columns  with  the  most  (  ffi  i.-ivc  s<    ;.  !al  ? 
Are  (hey  really  subserving  their  great  ends  when  they  fish  up'  from 
the  lowest  purlieus  and  slums  all  that  is  filthy  and  foul  ?     VVh 
have  they  to  give  themselves  up  day  after  day  to  the  baneful  work 
poisoning  society  by  supplying  in  detail  all  kinds  of  gossip  and  d 
mation  and  ''lustful  orgies, "  as  Milton  hath  it?     Has  the  press  :v>  no- 
bler and  more  useful  work  than  to  gratify  the  prurient  appetib 
isfy  and  to  excite  a  taste  tor  t]\^  depraved  and  debauched  in  literature ? 
Have  the  leaders  of  the  press  any  right  to  thus  pervert  their  great  in- 
fktenCe,  and  thus  debauch  the  public  mind? 

Any  one  who  has  ever  visited  a  New  York  newspaper  stall  ... 
have  been  struck  with  the  large  and  fearful  array  of  illn        I       ' 
.of  tl;    1<  >wc«t  char: u -t<  r,  dealing  out  their  m:  >••;:?  stories 
slanders'  and  abounding  in-  pictures  thai  can  only  plea*  rru] 

and  feed  the  IT-res  of  a  lustful  rtat  L-rei  A  eouniryman  stands  a  .  • 
and  does  not  wonder  that  there  i><  moral  decay  i  I  rial  rottu  ac^s 
in  the  land.  We  have  thought  that  here  wa?  license  and  hot  a'  erty, 
and  that  the  public  custodians  should  suppress' them  with  a  strong  and 
sudden  arm.  Xo  one  should  be  allowed  to  systematically  corrupt  the 
mind  raid  morals.  The  vendor  of  a  vieioiis  literature  should  be  as  ob- 
noxious to  law  as  the  vendor  of  any  otherjrsort  of  poisons,  i  *ther  forms 
:0f  vic^  and  immorality  are  restraint  by  legal  enactment — why  not 
this  form  ? 

Binee  the. days' <>f('harles-IL.  such  a  Hood  of  impure  literature 
not  been  let  loose  upon-. the  English  speaking  world  as  -v.  :  •'  .av-\ 
Every  one  familiar  with  literature  knows  how  utterly  abandoned  and 
vicious  were  the  writers  of  thai  age.  under  the  Puritan  rub  that  pn  - 
ceded  it  nature' was  nut  in  straight-jackets:  cant  hypoerisy,  ri«  .. 
asceticism  reigned.  A  war  was  made  upon  all  pleasure*,  wiping  o  t(  ail 
beauty,  extinguishing  all  joy,  perverting  ail  tastes,  suppressing  every 
form  of  amusement  and  reeroat ion  to  mind  anc 1  body.  It  was  a  hid- 
eous 'Citwkj  a  fearful  prison'-luiuse,  a  terrible  night-mare.  All  waa 
gloomy,  acrimonious,  intolerant. 

But  a  change,  a  great  and  fearful  change,  came  with  ihe  Restoration. 
Taine,  in  his  "History  of  English  Literature/'  says  :  "Like  a  checked 
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and  flooded  stream,  public  opinion  dashed  with  all  its  for<-<-  and  all  its 
acquired  momentum,  into  the  bed  from  which  it  had  been   deban 
the  outburst  carried  away  the  dam,  the   violent   return  to   the    -• 
drowsed  morality.     *     *     *     In   this  great   reaction,   devotion 

honesty,  swept  away  together,   left  mankind   but   the   wreck  and   the 
mire.     *     *     *     There  remained  but  the  animal,  without    bridle   or 

guide,  urged  by  his  desires  beyond  justice  and  shame." 

It  was  then  that  blackmailing,    debauchery,   drunkenness,   and 
deed  every  form  of  vice  and  corruption  held  their  saturnalia;  and  such 
creatures  as  Lord  Rochester  and  Count  Grammont  were  the  parag 
of  morality  and  virtue.     Rochester  was  both  courtier  and  poet,  and  his 
writings  and  those  of  his  associates,  were   as   thoroughly  impregw 
with  virus  as  their  lives  were  abandoned  and  unrestrained.     That 
the  period  when  such  women  as  Lady  Morland,  the  Countess  of  Os     - 
ry,  and  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  women  without  shame  or  character, 
held  high  places  in  the  seraglios  of  the  Court. 

Are  we  willing  to  have  a  return  of  such  an  era  ?  Must  our  sons 
daughters  be  debauched  by  a  literature  that  is  more  vicious,  if  possi- 
ble, than  that  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  ?  Are  papers  that  teem  with 
the  minutest  details  of  crime,  vice  and  scandal,  proper  visitants  to  th.4 
luymes  of  moral  and  religions  people  ?  Must  papers  be  sustained  which  -za- 
ter  for  the  lowest  appetites,  and  spread,  broadcast  their  social  poisons  ? 
These  questions  are  worth  considering. 

We  believe  they  will  be  answered  in  favor  of  public  decency  and 
private  morality.  The  world  is  progressing  in  this  direction,  and  the 
press,  if  it  will  lead,  must  raise  this  banner.  On  the  bells  of  the  hor- 
ses shall  be  written  "Holiness  to  the  Lord." 

We  cannot  agree  to  close  this  discussion  without  adding  other  words 
as  to  the  immense  evil  which  is  now  visited  upon  the  youth  of  the 
land  in  the  shape  of  vicious  booh — books  that  are  as  hurtful  to  moral 
and  intellectual  health'  as  mephitic  exhalations  are  to  physical  life. 
Go  to  our  bookstores  and  see  what  class  of  books  are  purchased  by 
our  boys  and  girls,  and  even  by  persons  of  greater  age.  We  veutmre 
to  say,  where  one  work  of  solid  merit  and  elevated  tone  is  sold,  ten 
dime  novels — the  very  spawn  of  iniquity  and  stupidity,  alike  damag- 
ing to  morals  and  taste  and  emasculating  to  the  mind — find  eager  and 
unsatisfied  devourers,  who  are  as  hungry  for  yet  another  dish  of  nasti- 
ness  and  froth,  as  poor  little  starving  Oliver  Twist  was  for  the  soup 
when  he  was  heard  "asking  for  more."     The  publishers  say  they  keep 
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such  books  because  they  sell  readily.  But  ought  they  to  sell  such  de- 
testable stuff  which  can  only  poison  the  mind  and  sap  the  morals  of 
the  young  and  ignorant  ? 

There  is  another  class  of  books  that  come  under  the  head  of  "light 
literature"  of  which  we  must  say  a  word.  We  are  not  about  to  make  an 
attack  upon  novel  reading  generally.  We  believe  in  novel  reading  pro- 
vided you  read  the  proper  books.  Some  novels  are  educators  and  re- 
finers, and  do  immense  good.  They  elevate,  entertain,  purify  and 
even  instruct.  In  another  article  we  will  have  something  to  say  of  the 
offices  of  fiction  and  what  sort  of  novels  should  be  read.  We  merely 
wish  to  say  at  present,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  fictions  which  have 
been  published  within  the  past  five  years,  that  are  unfit  to  be  read  by 
any  one  who  either  values  time  or  has  any  regard  for  the  develop- 
ment and  training  of  the  mind.  We  would  advise  every  one,  both 
young  and  old,  to  avoid  the  sensational  in  literature  as  they  would  a 
lazar  house.  Turn  from  those  books  that  have  the  slightest  moral  taint. 
It  is  perillous  to  amuse  yourself  for  an  hour  with  such  dangerous  compan- 
ions. Never  read  any  book  that  is  unhealthy  in  tone,  for  such  works 
can  only  be  written  by  diseased  minds,  or  by  those  who  are  under  the 
control  of  inflamed  passions.  Works  that  abound  in  unnatural  inci- 
dents, in  improbable  scenes,  in  characters  that  are  not  of  the  earth 
earthy  but  of  the  impossible  sort ;  works  that  deal  in  the  horrible,  the 
ghastly,  the  mysterious,  the  gloomy,  the  atrabilious — these  taboo  al- 
ways, for  they  can  only  trouble  the  spirit,  inflame  the  mind  and  de- 
bauch the  taste.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  safe  to  read  French  novels.  There 
are  but  few  that  are  faithful  to  high  moral  sentiments  and  the  truest 
art.  However  eloquent,  impassioned,  poetical,  brilliant  or  fascina- 
ting, as  a  class  they  are  dangerous.  There  is  a  large  class  of  novels 
by  English  writers  that  is  to  be  constantly  avoided.  We  have  never 
advised  any  one  to  read  a  fiction  by  Wilkie  Collins,  Miss  Braddon, 
Ouida,  et  id  omne  genus.  We  believe  they  tend  to  create  a  feverish 
taste.  There  are  many.  American  novels  of  the  same  class,  but  they 
are  generally  so  void  of  talents  as  to  attract  none  but  those  who  are  so 
utterly  depraved  in  taste  as  to  relish  nothing  but  literary  garbage 
highly  spiced.  We  urge  you  io  shun  all  such  books  as  you  would  the 
cobra  di  capella  when  prepared  to  strike.  No  man  can  nourish  his 
mind  upon  such  putrid  pabulum;  it  must  either  starve  or  perish  from 
disease.  No  man  can  drink  poison  with  impunity.  He  takes  such 
doses  with  the  certainty  of  a  painful  and  excruciating  death.    No  man 
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can  habitually  seek  such  poisonous  excitants  as  the  books  we  Lave 
denounced,  without  creating  a  terrible  thirst  for  yet  more  poison,  and 
without  destroying  what  little  mind  and  taste  he  may  possess.  Poison 
is  not  more  certain  to  "steal  its  terrible  way  to  the  most  sacred  and 
most  vital  portions  of  the  body  organisms,  gnawing  at  the  tisseus  and 
feeding  upon  the  nerves,"  that  is  the  insidious  and  irresistable  poison 
of  the  sensational  novelist  certain  to  enter  into  the  most  sacred  cham- 
bers of  the  intellect,  enfeebling,  corrupting,  paralyzing,  destroying, 
until  at  last  the  whole  mental  organism  is  a  wreck,  without  judgment, 
without  imagination,  without  taste,  without  energy.  We  sincerely 
believe  that  the  vicious  stories  and  vicious  lives  that  are  sold  by  thou- 
sands make  more  murderers,  scoundrels,  and  prostitutes  that  any  other 
agency  known.  One  of  the  most  famous  murder  trials  on  record  w.is 
that  of  Courvoisier,  who  murdered  Lord  William  Russell,  and  was 
defended  by  the  celebrated  Phillips,  the  Irish  orator.  The  culprit 
stated  that  he  was  led  to  the  perpetration  of  the  deed  by  reading  "Jack 
Sheppard,"  by  Harrison  Ainsworth. 

Never  read  any  biography  or  fiction  unless  you  are  apprised  of  its 
character.  Time  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  over  mean  books ;  the 
mind  is  too  precious  to  be  exposed  to  such  weakening  and  poisonous 
influences ;  the  morals  are  too  precious  to  be  sacrificed  on  such  an  al- 
tar :  the  taste  needs  to  be  guarded  too  much  to  be  brought  under  such 
baleful  and  perverting  influences.  Take  these  words  by  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  who  ever  employed  fiction  as  a  vehicle  of  thought  and 
enjoyment — Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  most  successful  of  all  story-tellers. 
He  says:  "If  the  author  introduce  scenes  which  excite  evil  passions, 
if  he  familiarize  the  mind  of  his  readers  with  improper  ideas,  or  so- 
phisticats  their  understanding  with  false  views  of  morality,  it  will  be 
unavailing  defence  that  in  the  end  of  the  hook  he  has  represented 
virtue  as  triumphant." 

This  is  capital,  for  it  is  true.  How  poorly  will  Wilkie  Collins  and 
men  of  that  ilk  stand  the  test  thus  laid  down  by  that  "noble  piece  of 
British  manhood,"  as  Thomas  Carlyle  once  called  the  great  Scotch- 
man !     Says  an  American  teacher  : 

"To  see  a  mind  divorced  from  truth,  loving  ugliness  rather  than 
beauty,  evil  rather  than  good,  burdened  with  the  unchaste  thoughts, 
the  low  desires,  the  false  images  and  the  lying  sentiments  which  half 
our  current  literature  is  sure  to  inspire — could  we  see  for  one  instant 
as  God  sees — would  blister  our  vision  and  make  us  despair."     We 
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counsel  you  to  read  nothing  that  «vill  not  strei  gth  i    tb 
elevate  the  imagination,  purify  the  life,  nourisl  rei!'  ct,  :r 

the  taste,  unci  give  to  the  heart  a  healthier  and  more  b  mu- 

sic.    Avoid  the  vicious  in  books,  in  newspapers  in  periodical-.     Th   i 
is  one  comfort  we  may  have  at  least.     Whilst  the  vicious  literature    I 
our  times  will  perish,  although  in  its  life  it  wrought  so  much  of  evil, 
that  which  is  good  and  great  in  letters  will  remain  forever.  K. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


There  is  nothing  of  more  vital  importance  to  us  as  a  people,  than  a 
well-conducted  system  of  public  instruction.  What  the  people  of  X-.  nth 
Carolina  need,  is  a  system  of  graded  schools,  in  which  practical  scien- 
tific instruction  arid  rigid  discipline  will  be  all-important  features,  We 

need  practical  scientific  men,  and  we  will  never  have  them  till  we  es- 
tablish practical  scientific  instruction.  The  consequence  of  our  old 
system  was  that  the  learned  professions  became  crowded.  But  few 
could  rise  to  distinction,  the  remainder  were  lost  in  the  "inglorious 
crowd.''"  or  sought  in  distant  States  the  distinction  denied  them  at  home. 

While  our  education  was  ornamental  and  admirably  adapted  to  pre- 
pare students  for  the  professions  of  law,  medicine  and  divinity,  it  gave 
our  educated  young  men  a  contempt  for  mechanical  trades.  Xot  one 
in  a  hundred  of  those  enjoying  so-called  educational  advantages  ever 
became  a  machinist  or  an  architect.  So  great  was  this  delect  in  our 
educational  system  that  our  Southern  country  became  almost  destitute 
of  native  skilled  labor.  The  late  war  found  us  dependent  upon  our 
enemies  for  many  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  We  were  in- 
debted to  them  for  clothing,  household  furniture,  machinery,  agricul- 
tural implements,  &c.  The  State  Convention,  which  assembled  at  Ral- 
eigh in  May,  1861,  and  passed  the  secession  ordinance,  sat  in  a  build- 
ing constructed  by  a  Yankee  architect,  the  delegates  were  Yankee  cloth, 
they  sat  upon  Yankee  chairs,  dipped  their  Yankee  pens  into  Yankee 
ink,  and  upon  a  Yankee  table  signed  the  ordinance  which  declared 
North  Carolina  free  and  independent,  while  there  was  not.  we  believe, 
in  the  whole  South  a  single  factory  for  making  a  percussion  cap.  a  horn 
button  or  a  brass  pin. 

The  necessities  of  the  war  developed,  to  an  astounding  degree,  the 
mechanical  genius  of  the  Southern  people,  and  it  was  rcasunabli  to 
suppose  that  bitter  experience  would  have  taught  our  people  the  ne- 
cessity of  adopting,  after  the  war,  a  system  of  instruction  that  would 
induce  our  men  of  talent  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
practical  sciences.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The  same  curriculum  exists 
now  as  before  the  war  in  many  of  our  institutions.     The   learned  pro- 
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fusion?  arc  yet  crowded  aiul  the  your):  of  the  country  that  I  • 

educated  as  machinists,  miners  and  engineers,  as  p< 
enough  to  read  and  write  begin  to  stagg<  r  under  lou 
books  and  are  taught  to  believe  that  they  contain   all    i 
necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  great  battle  of  life. 

England,  with  an  ai\a  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  Nor 
ports  a  population   of  nearly  twenty  millions  of  pc  >ple,  ' 
Carolina,  with   equal   natural   advantages,  with  a   mild  and 
climate,  fertile  soil,  with  rivers  open  to  navigation  at  all  sei  - 
with  vast  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  with  a  population   as  brave  and]   t- 
triotic  as   any  on  the   globe,   scarcely   supports  one   million    ol   in- 
habitants. 

Our   coal   mines   were   known  in   colonial  times,    yet  the. 
little  nearer  development  now  than  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Why  is  it  that  our  State  is  so  slow  in  the  great  march  of  improve- 
ment? Why  is  it  that  her  lands  are  so  poorly  tilled  and  her  natural 
resources  as  yet  undeveloped? 

The  answer  is,  the  want  of  practical  scientific  education  among  the 
of  the  people. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  works   of   internal  improve- 
ments and  why  not  spend  a  few  millions  in  extending  the  :    . 
education  among  the  masses? 

The  above  we  find  among  a  mass  of  extracts  from  old  paper-  in  our 
possession,  and  though  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  its  author  it  is 
good  enough  to  reproduce  that  its  idea  of  practical  and  scientific  edu- 
cation may  be  thought  on,  enlarged  and  perfected,  and  then,  as  far  as 
practicable,  carried  out. 

One  of  the  great  wants  in  the  "Public  Schools"  of  North  Carolina 
are  well  informed  conscientious  teachers,  thoroughly  competent  to 
teach  whatever  they  undertake,  who  purpose  to  make  teaching  a  pro- 
fession, and  who  are  determined  to  improve  themselves,  day  by  day. 
in  order  that  they  may  keep  abreast  with  the  advances  made  in  their 
profession. 

Another  want  in  North  Carolina  has  been  a  "Journal  of  Edu 
in  whose  pages  the  aspiring  teacher  of  our  "Public  Schools"  m 
such  suggestions,  and  instruction  as  may  aid  him  to  accomplish  what 
his  conscience  tells  him  he  ought  to  do,  in  the  responsible  position  he 
lias  assumed.  This  want  we  have  attempted  to  supply,  and  we  trust 
our  publication  may  be  widely  circulated  and  accomplish  the  go  i  we 
designed  to  secure. 

To  make  the  "  Public  Schools"  what  they  should  be,  much  remains 
to  be  done  by  the  people,  the  Legislature,  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  the  County  Board  of  Education,  the  County  Examiners, 
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the  Committeemen,  and  all  others  interested  in  the  happiness  and  v.-  !- 
fare  of  the  youth  of  North  Carolina.  Our  mission  in  these  pages  shall 
be  to  point  out  needful  reforms,  correct  errors,  and  elevate  the  standard, 
mental  and  moral,  of  our  schools,  and  we  invite  the  necessary  aid  and 
cooperation  of  others. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  and  a  complete  education  cannot  be 
obtained  in  a  year.  As  great  cities  require  centuries  to  attain  to  their 
utmost  size,  so  it  takes  a  life-time  devoted  assiduously  to  study  to  build 
up  a  deserved  reputation  for  vast  learning.  It  would  save  a  trenien- 
duous  amount  of  toil  if  the  time  required  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge could  be  very  greatly  shortened,  but,  we  apprehend,  that  the  eru- 
dition gained  under  such  a  process  would  be  akin  to  that  sort  of  learn- 
ing which  is  to  be  obtained  from  scholastic  humbugs  who  advertise — 
"French  taught  in  Six  Easy  Lessons."  It  is  simply  impossible  that  all 
the  branches  of  human  learning  should  be  taught  in  primary  schools, 
or  indeed  in  institutions  of  wider  scope  and  pretention.  The  main 
end  should  be  to  teach  those  things  that  are  absolutely  necessary.  The 
shortness  of  time  devoted  to  study  demand  the  utmost  care  in  selecting 
those  studies  that  will  constitute  a  true  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  thereafter,  and  will  be  of  constant  service  to  the  students  in  all 
subsequent  life.  Let  the  pupil  be  taught  precisely  those  things  he 
will  not  be  able  to  learn  by  association  at  home  or  in  the  great 
world  into  which  he  must  enter  soon  and  become  a  toiler.  He  must 
learn  the  fundamentals.  Pie  must  be  well  grounded  in  the  usual  ele- 
mentary studies.  He  can  make  no  progress  witho  it  them,  and  they 
will  be  found  indispensable  in  every  field  in  which  he  may  afterwards 
engage.  Reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography — these  are 
first  in  order  of  importance  ;  then  come  grammar,  and  history.  Any 
boy  who  has  become  proficient  in  these  studies  is  by  no  means  an  ig- 
norant being,  if  not  a  learned  one,  and  is  very  well  equipped  for  the 
life  struggle,  and  for  future  acquisition.  He  may  even  advance  farther, 
and  apply  himself,  if  opportunity  presents  itself,  to  the  study  of  the 
sciences  and  higher  mathematics.  He  will  do  this  of  course,  if  his  sur- 
roundings will  permit.     But,  suppose  he  is  to  be  so  limited  in  his  edu* 
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cational  advantages  that  he  cannot  study  any  ;books  save  those  that 
may  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  country,  what  tin  :.  '. 
Shall  he  not  be  allowed  to  study  any  higher  works  than  those  men- 
tioned above,  supposing  his  progress  and  industry  to  have  placed  him 
beyond  the  mass  of  his  fellow-pupils  ?  We  now  avail  ourself  of  an 
article  prepared  by  Superintendent  Harriss,  of  Missouri.  In  a  discus- 
sion of  ''Natural  Science  in  District  Schools,"  he  says : 

"The  sciences  are  two-fold :  The  human,  i.  e.,  social  and  political 
sciences,  including  political  economy,  pedagogy,  and  the  like,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  natural  sciences  on  the  other.  The  human  sciences 
require  the  highest  maturity  of  thought  for  their  mastery,  The  natu- 
ral sciences,  which  are  divided  into  physics  (including  those  to  which 
mathematics  are  applied)  and  natural  history  (including  the  sciences 
defining  inorganic  and  organic  nature,  the  elements,  the  plant,  the  an- 
imal and  man),  imply  first  a  direct  application  of  mathematics,  and  se- 
condly, an  indirect  application  of  the  same  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
working  of  the  instruments  through  which  nature  is  observed  and 
classified.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  so  far  as  complete  study  and 
exhaustive  survey  is  concerned,  the  place  for  the  study  of  the 
sciences  is  in  the  higher  course,  as  has  been  determined  by  the  rules 
of  the  Board. 

"But  there  is  a  further  question  to  settle:  Can  we  not  give  those 
children  who  study  five  years,  or  a  less  time,  in  our  schools,  some 
knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  Physics  and  Natural  History,  which  will 
be  of  great  service  to  them  in  after  life,  and  for  the  time  being  not  in- 
terfere seriously  with  the  prosecution  of  elementary  studies  ? 

"This  question  I  answer  in  the  affirmative,  on  the  following  grounds  : 
The  value  of  all  higher  studies  is  twofold,  one  as  giving  us  the  pactical 
mastery  over  their  spheres  through  a  comprehension  of  them  scientific 
colly,  the  other  as  giving  us  a  technical  mastery  over  their  spheres, 
thereby  adding  to  our  general  culture,  or,  as  we  express  it,  "general 
information."  For  instance,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  thoroughly  and 
scientifically  an  astronomer  to  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  the  third 
volume  of  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  or  indeed  most  writings  on  the  subject 
of  astronomy.  But  without  an  elementary  course  of  some  sort  in  astrono- 
my those  works  would  be  sealed  books.  The  general  ideas  of  a  science 
and  its  mode  of  procedure  and  its  technics  may  be  acquired  with  little 
labor,  nay,  it  may  be  a  mere  pastime  to  do  this.  On  this  ground  we 
may  introduce  certain  outlines  of  Natural  History  and  Natural  Phil- 
osophy into  the  lower  grades  of  our  schools."  K. 
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A  School  Histoky  of  Gekmaxy  :  From  the  ea    . 
establishment  of  the  German   Empire  in   1S71.     By   Bayard    Tay]  c 

New  York  :  I).  Appleton  &  Co.,  1S74. 

Upon  taking  this  book  in  our  hands  for  the  first  time,  it  occur: 
us,  here  is  a  work  that  was  needed  very  greatly — a  clear  coin] 
history  of  Germany.  Who  has  not  felt  the  need  of  some  such  work  as 
he  has  undertaken  to  study  the  history  of  the  Germanic  States,  or  has 
watched  the  unrolling  of  events  as  the  centuries  followed  each  other  9 
We  have,  we  confess,  been  sometimes  sorely  perplexed  as  we  hav 
saved  to  comprehend  the  disconnected  or  involved  history  of  this  vast 
country  and  its  great  people.  We  have  found  all  in  confusion,  at  least 
to  our  own  mental  apprehension,  and  have  been  fairly  astounded  as 
States  and  Empires  seemed  to  pass  under  a  prodigious  cloud  or  into  a 
mighty  haze,  and  we  found  ourselves  groping  in  darkness  for  the  his- 
toric milestones,  and  "in  wandering  mazes  lost."  The  simple  foot  is, 
we  have  so  little  understood  the  order  of  events  and  their  influence  up- 
on Continental  affairs  and  modern  civilization,  that  we  have  long  felt 
that  we  at  least  required  some  hand-book  or  guide,  that  could  place 
before  us  in  regular  sequence  the  historic  events  that  belong  to  the 
Germanic  race,  and  we  hope  Ave  will  find  such  a  work  in  the  timely 
contribution  of  the  author  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Taylor,  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  poet  of  no  mean  gifts,  a  great 
traveller,  who  long  resided  in  Germany  having  married  a  German 
lady,  has  undertaken  to  help  you  understand  the  history  of  one  of  the 
greatest  peoples  of  the  earth — our  near  kin,  by  the  way.  Xo  one  can 
thoroughly  understand  the  history  of  modern  Europe  who  has  not  fa- 
miliarized himself  with  the  history  of  Germany,  for  to  a  considerable 
extent  it  is  the  key  to  the  history  of  other  European  peoples  and  na- 
tionalities. No  American,  whose  ancestors  were  English,  can  fail  to 
be  interested  in  a  study  of  German  history.  He  is  too  nearly  related 
by  the  ties  of  blood  and  of  language,  to  be  indifferent  to  such  a  study, 
and  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  prepared  the  volume  under  con- 
sideration. We  have  not  read  it,  but  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  well 
done,  knowing  the  author's  fine  capabilities  and  opportunities. 

As  there  has  been  scarcely  a  nation  on  earth  equal  to  the  Teutonic, 
unless  possibly  we  except  the  Greeks,  a  few  words  additional  will  be 
apropos.     From  the  Germans' — those  hardy  and  valiant  men  who  once 
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inhabited  the  forests  of  the  North  of  Europe. — have  sprung   the  lead- 
ers of  modern  civilization,  for  Italy,  France;  Spain  and   Englan  . 
overrun  and  conquered  by  the  irresistible  hordes  thatsw<  pt  dbw  n 

those  dark  and  frigid  forests,  and  from  their  loins  nave  spr 
and  rulers,  mighty  potentates  in   every  field  of  conquest,  menl 
physical. 

The  great  nations  of  the  earth  are  of  Japhetic  stock,  so  arm- 
ing human  dialects,  if  we  except  Hebrew,  which  is  of  Semitic  orig  i 
The  Sanskrit,  the  GrceJ:,  the  Italic,  (which   includes  the  Latin.  . 
Spanish,  French  and  Portuguese.)]the  Celtic,  l.eufonb;  English —  I 
all  of  the  Japhetic  family,  and  are  included   under  th« 
of  Indo-European.     Our  language  belongs  to  the  Teutonic  branch, 
but  has  been  greatly  colored  and  shaped   by  an  infusi<  n 
tongues      As  far  as  known  the  first  inhabitants  of  England  w 
In /the  fifth   century  Briton  was  invaded  by  Teutonic  tribes. 
Jutes  came  first,  then  the  Saxons  and  Angles, — h 
q-n. language,  vhich  is  the  gmiianla 

in  the  ninth  century  ether  races  of  Teutonic  or;  >in,  from    I ; 
and  Sweden,  known  as  Norsemen,  men  audi:      dan  origin     . 

another  invasion,  and  in  1016,  conquered  the  E\  :    [.     Next  :" 

conquest  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  was   too  of  Teuton!;  '  k     .. 
He  and  his.  followers  spoke   Norman    French,  which  is   but   an     h    : 
name  ibr  gothieis'ed  or  corrupt  Latin.     All  tb.es ;  invaders  of  Germ 
ic  descent,  but  sneaking  different  dialects,    in  }  :  he  langu 

the  conquered,  and  out  of  the  fusion    has   sprung  (be  English 
times. 

It  will  be  -seen  from,  this  hurried   glance  that    the    History  of 
many,  is  simply  the  history  of  our  farefathers — of  those  darn  - 
invmeible'  spirits  who  overran  Europe  and  carried  their  languai 
customs  with  them.     From  them  the  great  nations  of  this  day  .. 
derived  those  elements  of  strength  which  3  ...   .    .  there  th 

chief  factors  and  leaders  in  the  progress  of  civilization.     A  tin  u 

that   tells  us  of-  the   adventures,   exploits,  sufferings  and    vi      :     - 
such  a  people,  whose  historv  dates  back- two  thousand  vears  a 
are  to-day  probably  more  feared  ana  honored  than    any  oth   . 
because  of  their  achievements  in  the  field,  in  the  cabinet,  and  in  let- 
ters, must  be   acceptable  to   all  who   relish    historical   narration  and 
research. 
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The  Expanse  of  Heaven  :  A  series  of  Essays  on  the  Wonders  of 
the  Firmament,  by  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.  A.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1874. 

This  is  a  very  attractive  volume,  beautifully  printed,  by  one  of  the 
most  gifted  and  popular  lecturers  on  science  now  living.  All  will  re- 
member how  much  genuine  interest  was  excited  on  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Proctor's  visit  to  this  country,  and  how  eagerly  his  lectures  were 
sought  after  and  read.  In  the  present  volume  we  have  twenty-nine 
essays  or  lectures  upon  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  sciences.  In  popu- 
lar style  the  gifted  lecturer  presents  to  the  reader  many  of  the  most 
captivating  revelations  of  the  heavens  that  science  has  given  in  late 
years,  and  treats  us  to  some  of  the  newest  and  freshest  speculations 
that  belong  to  astronomical  investigation.  It  is  not  a3  profound  a 
work  as  others,  but  it  is  of  a  more  enjoyable  kind  for  the  general 
reader  than  severer  and  more  purely  scientific  works. 

History  of  the  United  States  :  By  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  New 
York :  E.  J.  Hale  &  Son. 

In  lieu  of  any  thing  we  might  say  of  this  excellent  work,  from  the 

pen  of  an  able  Southern  statesman  and  author,  we  avail  ourselves  of 
the  following  notice  prepared  by  William  Eaton,  Esq.,  of  Warrenton  : 

"Allow  me  to  recommend,  through  the  pages  of  your  valuable  mag- 
azine, as  a  suitable  text  book  in  our  schools,  academies  and  colleges, 
the  excellent  History  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Steph- 
ens, of  Georgia.  The  work  being  the  History  of  our  country  from 
the  discovery  of  America  down  to  the  year,  1872,  and  it  has  an  ap- 
pendix containing  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  the  XIII, 
XIV  and  XV  Amendments,  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798,  and 
those  of  Virginia  of  1798  and  1799.  The  book  has  a  species  of  infor- 
mation rarely  if  ever  to  be  found  in  any  other  work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. I  allude  to  the  votes  in  all  of  the  elections  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  cast  in  the  electoral  colleges, and  in  some  instances  the  pop- 
ular votes  is  given,  and  an  account  of  our  leading  measures  of  policy 
from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  until  1872.  It  is  a  very 
fair,  impartial  and  accurate  narrative  of  events,  and  comprises  a  great 
deal  of  useful  knowledge  in  one  small  volume  of  a  little  over  five 
hundred  pages,  which  must  be  of  service  to  the  schoolboy  and  the 
statesman. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  simple,  concise,  lucid  and  chaste,  and  a 
model  in  that  line  of  composition.  Mr.  Stephens  has  certainly  not  at- 
tempted to  perpetuate  the  animosities  of  the  war  or  to  excite  sectional 
feelings  in  the  hearts  of  the  Southern  people.  It  has  been  his  aim  to 
'pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters'  and  his  labors  are  evidently  calcu- 
lated to  have  a  happy  effect."  K. 

Note. — All  books  sent  will  be  duly  noticed  or  the  title  page  given. 
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MARGINALIA. 

I.  From  a  highly  instructive  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Edin- 
bnrgh  Review,  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Libraries,  we  glean  two  inter 
ing  facts.  First,  that  a  single  modern  volume  contains  quite  ten  an- 
cient volumina — so  when  we  read  of  the  works  of  Epicurus  numbering 
300  volumes,  or  those  of  Varro  more  than  700  volumes,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand that  they  were  very  small  books.  The  writer  suggests  that 
Homer  would  be  called  twenty-four  volumes,  whereas  they  are  easily 
contained  in  one  of  our  modern  volumes.  Shakespeare's  plays,  if  they 
had  been  ancient,  would  have  been  in  thirty-seven  volumes,  instead  of  one 
as  is  often  the  case.  This  throws  light  on  the  enormous  esti- 
mates made  of  ancient  libraries — that  of  Alexandria  being  variously 
estimated  at  from  100,000  to  700,000  volumes.  The  Edinburgh  thinks 
that  it  "would  fall  far  short  in  its  real  literary  contents,  of  second  rate 
or  even  third  rate  collections  of  the  present  day." 

The  other  point  is  the  cheapness  of  ancient  books.  For  instance  the 
first  book  of  Martial's  "Epigrams,"  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen epigrams,  in  handsome  binding,  sold  for  five  denarii,  or  not  more 
than  seventy-five  cents.  We  have  minute  information  on  this  point. 
But  enough.  A  cheaper  edition  of  Martial  only  sold  for  some  thirty 
cents  or  less.  - 

II.  Unfortunately  but  few  classical  students  ever  acquire  such  a  mas- 
tery over  the  ancient  languages  as  to  read  them  with  ease  and  pleas- 
ure. De  Quincey,  when  not  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  could 
speak  Greek  fluently,  and  he  was  an  Englishman.  John  Stuart  Mill  had 
read  a  dozen  of  the  most  difficult  ancient  authors  by  the  time  he  was 
eight  years  of  age.  The  main  thing  is  to  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  classics  as  to  take  to  them  with  ardor.  Professor  Taylor  Lewis  says 
in  an  article  on  "Classical  study :" 

"To  make  more  of  our  classical  course  we  must  aim  at  two  principal 
things  :  these  are,  in  the  first  place,  more  extensive  reading,  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  producing,  in  some  way,  a  state  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
shall  be  a  guarantee  for  classical  study  in  after  life." 

III.  In  the  "Memoirs  of  the  Bollingbrook  Family,"  a  Virginia  book 
we  presume,  occurs  the  following :  "The  word  tote,  which  is  properly 
tolt  for  tollo,  was  in  common  use  at  the  English  bar,  from  1600  to  the 
middle  of  the  century,  in  the  sense  of  lifting  or  removing  a  writ  from 
one  court  to  another,  and  then  to  the  lifting  and  carrying  away  any 
object  whatever." 
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EVENTS,     €  A  M  P  A  I  «  Jfc"  S    AND     BATTLES, 

WHICH  OCCURRED  IN    CO-VNKCTION  WITH  THE 

moody   War,   Whieii   took   Place  in   the   United   State*  in    1S61. 

By  REV.  JOHN  PARIS,  Late  ChepUin  54th  Regiment,  X.  C  Troops. 

{Continued from  rage  4lS.] 

CHAPTER  III. 
Campaign  of  1861 — Kentucky proj 'esses  rmutredity,  but  supports  the  Federal 
Government — Federal  mdmgesin  Missouri  and  Maryland  upon  the  dignify 
and  rights  of  the  States — Maryland,  betrayed  and  p-d  in  chains — Cot  i    '  - 
rate  Government  removed 'to  Rich m ond — Gen,  Joseph  E  Johnston  app< 
Commander- in- Chief  of  the  Army  in  Virginia— Plan  of  thd  Federal  I 
for  the  opening  campaign — A  general  advance  from  all  points — Action  at 
Great  Betl  I  el,  and  defeat  of  Bt 'tier's  troops — Character  of  Butler — Gt 
Johnston  evacuates  Harper's  Ferry,   manoeuvres  with  Patterson  and  I 
bach  upon  Winchester — Defeat  mvl  death  of  Gen.  Garnett  in  Northwestern 
Virginia — Defeat  of  He  Yankee  army  at  Manassas  by  Johmton  and  B 
regard, 

Sh 

IRGINIA,  North  Carolina.  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  constituted 

the  second  exodus  of  the  States  in  the  severing  of  the  Union.    In 

East  Tennessee,  there  was  some  discontent  manifested,  and  in 

\  -^Northwestern  part  of  Virginia  there  was  much  opposition.     In 

<er  many   counties   lying  west   of  the   Alleghanies   a  considerable 

amount  of  the  puritanic  race  had  been  introduced  from  Yankeedom, 

Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,  bv  S.  D.  Pool,  in  office  of  Librarian  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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and  the  influence  of  this  element  was  predominant  in  some  plaa  5. 
They  held  the  political  doctrine  that  they  owed  a  higher  allegiance  to 

to  the  General  Government,  than  they  did  to  the  State.  That  although 
they  derived  their  protection  as  citizens  from  the  laws  of  the  State;  al- 
though their  rights  and  privileges  were  denned  and  guarded  by  th< 
laws,  and  though  as  a  sovereign  State  it  had  power  over  life,  and  a 
right  to  punish  with  death  for  crimes  committed  against  its  sovereign- 
ty, yet  duty  as  citizen;  required  them  to  maintain  allegiance  to  the 
Federal  Government,  h  preference  to  the  authority  of  the  States,  al- 
though the  former  was  he  creature  of  the  latter  by  joint  compact.  Of 
course  such  opinions  am*  principles  lead  men  to  doi):  the  laws  and  au- 
thority of  the  State,  if  they  believe  such  laws  and  authority  to  be  in 
conflict  with  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Hence  an  unhappy 
state  of  affairs  existed  in  Northwestern  Virginia.  In  North  Carolina 
and  Arkansas  great  unanimity  prevailed.  Kentucky,  although  one  of 
the  Border  Slave  States,  undertook  to  play  a  singular,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  awkward  part.  She  professed  to  take  a  neutral  position,  be- 
tween the  two  contending  parties,  which  was  an  utter  impossibility. 
Remaining  in  the  Federal  Union  as  a  State,  she  was  bound  to  furnish 
troops  for  the  war  against  the  Confederate  States,  according  to  Mr. 
Lincoln's  doctrine.  If  she  furnished  the^e  troops,  she  would  thus  be- 
come a  party  to  the  war;  and  if  die  refused  them,  she  then  became  a 
rebel  State,  against  the  authority  oc  the  General  Government.  What- 
ever her  intentions  may  have  been,  at  the  beginning,  she  finally  work- 
ed herself  into  the  Federal  camp  as  a  State,  and  contributed  her  means 
as  such  to  the  war  against  the  South. 

Missouri,  likewise,  took  an  interest  in  the  great  question  at  issue. 
When  Mr.  Lincoln  made  his  requisition  upon  Governor  Jackson,  of 
this  State,  for  his  quota  of  men  to  make  up  the  seventy-five  thousand 
mentioned  in  his  proclamation,  the  Governor  replied  in  a  bold  and  de- 
fiant manner,  in  which  is  found  the  following  sentence :  ''Your  requi- 
sition in  my  judgment  is  illegal,  Unconstitutional,  and  revolutionary, 
and,  in  its  objects,  inhuman  and  diabolical.7'  Soon  after  the  fall  of 
Fort  Sumter,  several  difficulties  and  rencounters  took  place  in  the 
streets  of  St.  Louis  between  troops  of  the  United  States  stationed  in,  or 
near  that  city,  and  citizens,  which  afforded  indications  of  the  temper 
of  the  people.  While  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  were, 
no  doubt,  decidedly  Southern  in  their  feelings,  there  had  been  intro- 
duced a  large  amount  of  foreign  population,  by  emigration  from  Ger- 
many and  other  parts  of  Europe,  which  was  extremely  hostile  the  doc- 
trine of  States'  Eights,  owing  to  their  early  training  under  Monarchical 
Government  at  home.  With  that  class.  State  Sovereignty  is  alone  un- 
derstood to  be  found  in  the  Central  power.  A  Convention  was  called 
in  January,  1S01,  yet,  in  none  of  its  measures  did  it  commit  itself  to 
the  support  of  the  cause  of  the  Seceding  States.  The  Governor  had 
called  out  a  brigade  of  militia,  which  he  armed  and  placed  in  camp  in 
the  vicinity  of  St  Louis.  These  State  Troops,  were  placed  in  this  posi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace,  as  the  hostile  feeling  be- 
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twcen  the  citizens  and  Federal  troops  had  assumed  a  dang  •  tn- 

perament.    The  Commander  of  this  Brigade  had  no  cause  to  ex] 
interruption  from  the  officer  in  command  of  the  United  States  foi 

as  the  brigade  had  been  raised  and  equipped  in  conformity  to  the  ] 
visions  of  a  law  of  the  State,  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  sup- 
port the  law  of  the  land.  In  an  unexpected  hour,  Capt.  Lyon,  com- 
manding the  Federal  troops,  surrounded  his  cam}),  compel  led  a  sur- 
render, and  disarmed  the  brigade.  This  was  a  treacherous  attack  upon 
the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  State,  and  no  doubt,  was  prompted  by 
the  authorities  at  Washington.  Other  outrages  of  a  similar  charai 
soon  followed,  which  made  it  apparent  that  Missouri  must  either  fight 
or  be  placed  in  chains  by  the  despotism  that  was  now  springing  into 
action  at  Washington.  Early  in  the  month  of  June,  Governor  Jack 
issued  his  proclamation,  calling  for  a  volunteer  force  of  fifty  thousand 
men  ;  Sterling  Price,  a  statesman  of  distinction  and  of  great  popularity 
throughout  the  State,  was  commissioned  Major  General,  and  placed  in 
command  of  these  troops  which  he  undertook  to  assemble  at  Lexing- 
ton, on  the  Missouri  river  above  Jefferson  City.  This  step  was  neces- 
sary to  defend  the  State  against  the  armed  attacks  of  the  United  States 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  latter  power,  seemed  to  be  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  people  of  Missouri,  by  a  respectable  majority  sympa- 
thized with  the  Confederate  States,  and  would,  at  a  proper  time,  afford 
them  aid  and  support.  But  a  formidable  difficulty  at  once  presented 
itself  to  Gov.  Jackson  and  General  Price.  It  was  the  want  of  arms, 
suitable  for  the  field,  with  which  to  equip  the  troops.  This  difficulty, 
in  a  measure,  at  length  yielded  to  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  the 
Commanding  General. 

Maryland  at  this  time  was  no  doubt  ripe  for  action,  and  would  have 
identified  her  fortunes  with  the  seceded  States,  but  she  was  misled  and 
betrayed  by  Governor  Hicks.  After  the  melee  in  Baltimore  on  the  19th 
of  April,  he  made  the  most  solemn  protestations  of  devotion  to  the 
honor  and  rights  of  his  State,  counseled  moderation  in  action,  and  ad- 
vised neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  people.  But  Baltimore  had  com- 
mitted a  grave  offence  against  Federal  authority.  Her  citizens  had 
mobbed  Federal  soldiers  in  passing  through  her  streets  on  their 
to  the  South,  on  a  hostile  mission,  and  thereby  compelled  the  Govern- 
ment to  change  the  route  of  travel  for  her  troops :  and  to  crown  the 
offence,  the  City  Council  had  voted  an  appropriation  of  half  a  million 
to  put  the  place  in  a  state  of  defence.  The  Legislature  was  timid  and 
incompetent  to  the  crisis.  It  passed  resolutions  declaring,  in  mild 
language,  its  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  South,  but  did  nothing 
more.  In  a  few  days  Gov.  Hicks  called  for  the  quota  of  troops  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  demanded  of  the  State,  and  they  were  forth  coming.  Fed- 
eral troops  were  introduced  into  the  city.  The  Marshal  of  Police  was 
arrested,  and  the  Board  suspended.  And  in  place  of  such  lawful  regu- 
lations, a  Yankee  officer  called  a  Provost  Marshal,  the  true  type  of  des- 
potism, was  enthroned  in  power  to  administer  justice  and  promote  the 
welfare  of  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union.    Unfortunate  City !    The 
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reign  of  Terror  to  her,  had  now  come,  for  she  was  ruled  with  a  rod  of 
iron.     Guards  of  Federal  Troops,  under  the  pretence  of  keeping 
public  peace,  patrolled  the  streets.     Quiet  and  peaceable  citizens  v 
arrested,  and  denied  the  right  of  habeas  corpus.     Houses  were  »    .   .     I 

and  every  suffering  and  insult  that  the  triumph  of  military  over  civil 
authority  could  inflict,  were  now  realized.  Elections  controlled  by 
Federal  bayonets  ceased  to  be  free;  and  troops  stationed  throughout 
the  State  to  overawe  the  people,  consummated  the  work  of  placing 
Maryland  in  chains. 

The  Border  States  which  had  seceded  being  received  into  the  Con- 
federacy, the  Confederate  Congress  removed  the  scat  of  Government  to 
Richmond,  Virginia.  The  Government  was  rigorously  engaged  in 
raising  and  equipping  an  army  for  the  field.  The  several  States  which 
had  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government,  had  col- 
lected and  organized  troops  for  such  emergencies  as  might  arise;  and 
■  as  soon  as  they  united  their  fortunes  with  the  Confederacy  they  turned 
over  their  military  forces,  and  material  of  war  to  the  authority  and  di- 
rection of  that  power,  for  the  general  defence. 

As  Commander-in-Chief  to  take  charge  of  the  army  and  direct  the 
operations  of  the  coming  campaign  in  the  struggle  which  was  hasten- 
ing on,  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  selected,  and  immediately 
took  command,  at  Harper's  Ferry — as  it  was  apparent  from  her  local 
position  that  Virginia  was  to  become  the  principal  theatre  of  the  im- 
pending struggle.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  had  commissioned  Rob't 
E.  Lee,  son  of  the  famous  Colonel  Harry  Lee  of  revolutionary  fame,  a 
Major  General.  These  two  officers  had  served  in  the  Mexican  Avar — 
the  former  as  Lieut.  Colonel  of  rifles,  and  the  latter  as  Captain  of  En- 
gineers— and  the  talents  which  they  had  exhibited  in  the  service  of  the 
old  Government,  inspired  the  highest  confidence  of  the  troops  now  as- 
sembling under  their  command. 

In  the  bloody  contest  that  was  about  to  open  we  find  eleven  States 
arrayed  on  one  side  against  twenty-three  on  the  other.  Eleven  mil- 
lions of  people,  of  which  about  four  millions  were  slaves,  and  therefore 
non-combatants,  on  one  side,  against  nineteen  million,  on  the  other. 
The  Confederacy  boldly  and  manfully  entered  into  the  struggle  with- 
out an  army,  without  a  navy,  and  without  a  treasury.  She  had  to 
•create,  raise,  organize  and  equip  all.  She  was  virtually  without  man- 
ufactories, and  without  a  commerce,  and  her  whole  sea-coast  and  p<  rts 
of  entry  blockaded  from  the  commencement.  Yet,  under  all  these 
formidable  difficulties,  looking  them  in  the  lace,  an  enthusiasm  pre- 
vailed among  the  people  that  seemed  to  defy  the  world.  The  eager 
crowds  of  volunteers,  that  rushed  forth  to  serve  the  country  in  the 
field,  in  obedience  to  the  first  call  for  troops,  far  exceeded  the  demand: 
and  the  question  was,  not  who  may  stay  at  home?  but,  who  may 
These  men  were  the  elite  of  the  South — the  sons  of  a  race  of  illustrious 
men  who  had  been  led  by  Washington  and  Greene  and  Marion ;  and 
who  had  fought  at  Yorktown,  at  Guilford  Court  House,  and  at  Eutaw. 
They  believed  that  the  time  had  come  when  their  country  needed  their 
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services,  and,  as  they  were  willing  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of 
illustrious  ancestors,  they  came  forward  at  the  call  of  duty,  to  lay 
lives  and  their  all  upon  the  altar  of  their  country. 

On  the  other  side,  the  United  States  had  on  hand  an  armyequi] 

officered  and  disciplined.  She  had  a  navy  which  had  won  distin 
in  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain.  She  had  a  treasury  well  re- 
plenished, and  credit  abroad.  She  had  arms  and  magazines  of  wi.r. 
She  had  factories  for  everything  needed  in  the  contest;  and  her 
merce  was  wafted  by  every  gale  upon  every  sea.  Of  course  this  view 
of  the  gigantic  strength  of  the  United  States  in  comparison  with  the 
feeble  powers  of  the  infant  Confederacy,  led  the  fanatical  Yank'  -  ) 
sneer  at,  and  ridicule,  the  pretensions  of  the  South  as  a  belli.u  I 
power.  To  whip  her  out  and  bring  her  into  subjection,  some  of  the 
Northern  stump  orators  argued,  "would  be  a  morning's  work,  to  be 
finished  before  breakfast  time."  The. newspapers  joined  in  the  s  i  e 
satirical  strain,  and  spoke  flif>pantiy  of  the  hanging  of  Jeff.  Davis  in 
less  than  sixty  days  ;  and,  in  high  official  circles,  the  same  conceited 
vanity  showed  its  outcroppings.  Secretary  Seward  instructed  the 
ister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  to  impress  the  truth  upon  the  British 
Cabinet  that  "the  rebellion  would  be  crushed  out  in  ninety  days." 
The  idea  of  a  four  years'  bloody  war  such  as  the  world  had  not  witness- 
ed for  the  last  five  hundred  years,  had  not  presented  itself  to  their 
minds.  But  the  bloody  drama  was  about  to  open;  the  chiefs  on  each 
side  were  marshalling  their  forces,  arranging  plans  and  taking  their 
positions,  which  would  soon  test  the  opinions  the  respective  parties 
nelel  of  each  other's  warlike  powers  in  the  field.  The  great  question 
with  the  Confederates  was,  shall  we  be  free,  or  shall  we  be  crushed  be- 
neath the  heel  of  despotism,  against  which  we  struggle,  and  thus  lose 
the  name  of  freemen  ? 

During  the  month  of  May,  the  hostile  chiefs  were  busily  engaged  in 
collecting  their  forces,  and  preparing  for  the  field.  Lieut.  Gen.  Win* 
field  Scott,  who  was  at  this  time  considered  the  greatest  commander  of 
the  age,  had  the  chief  direction  of  military  operations  on  the  part  of 
the  Yankee  Government,  with  his  headquarters  at  Washington.  He 
was  forming  one  of  the  grandest  armies,  to  be  led  by  General  McDow- 
ell, that  ha-_  ever  been  brought  into  the  field  in  the  wars  of  America, 
which  was  to  advance  from  that  point  by  way  of  Fairfax  Court  House, 
Culpepper,  and  Gordonsville,  to  Richmond.  Another  heavy  column 
under  General  Patterson,  was  to  make  a  demonstration  upon  Harper's 
Ferry,  by  a  flank  movement,  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Wmianisport,  a 
day's  march  above  that  place,  and  moving  down  by  way  of  Martins- 
burg,  in  the  direction  of  Winchester,  would  cut  off  the  communications 
of  the  Confederate  commander  at  that  post,  and  either  compel  him  to 
retreat,  or  fight  at  a  disadvantage.  At  the  same  time,  a  considerable 
force  was  assembled  at  Fortress. Monroe  and  Newport  News,  under 
General  B.  F.  Butler,  a  civilian  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  been  pro- 
moted to  office  without  merit,  and  while  he  continued  to  command  at 
this   point,  was  known  among  the  Confederate  officers  and  soldiers 
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by  the  sobriquet  .of  Picayune  Butler — a,  term  used  to  express  their 
contempt  for  him  as  a  military  commander.  Another  strong  column 
under  ^General  McClellan  was  also  to  advance  from  the  direction  of 
Northwestern  Virginia,  and  unite  with   Patterson  at  Winchester,  or 

some  other  point  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 

The  Confederate  Government  has  collected  a  three  at  Harper's  Ferry 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  This  position,  in 
the  estimation  of  military  critics,  is  an  untenable  one,  and  has  been 
called  "an  army  trap.'"  At  Yorktown,  a  division  under  command  of 
Gen.  Magruder  had  been  placed  to  watch  the  column  of  the  Yankee-  un- 
der Butler,  and  prevent  him  from  advancing  up  the  Peninsula.  An<  ther 
division,  under  command  of  General  Huger,  was  stationed  at  Norfolk 
to  man  the  defences  around  that  city,  ami  protect  the  Navy  Yard  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederacy;  and  which  was  deemed 
an  acquisition  of  no  small  importance  to  the  Confederate  cause.  While 
General  Garnett  with  a  column  of  about  five  thousand  men,  including 
both  infantry  and  cavalry,  was  sent  ferward  to  face  McClellan  in  North 
Western  Virginia. 

The  Yankee  Government  had  decided  to  assume  the  offensive,  and 
move  from  all  points  at  the  same  time  as  nearly  as  practicable. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  the  Federal  troops  occupied  Alexandria,  and  in 
a  few  days  advanced  to  Fairfax  Court  House. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  Picayune  Butler  to  inaugurate  the  first  pas- 
sage at  arms  on  the  soil  of  Virginia.  On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  June, 
he  ordered  a  column  of  four  thousand  to  advance  from  Fortress  Mon- 
roe and  Newport  News,  and  make  a  reconnoisance  upon  the  lines  of 
the  Confederates  at  Yorktown.  General  Magruder  at  the  same  time 
advanced  in  the  direction  of  Butler's  lines,  (with  the  1st  Regiment  of 
North  Carolina  Volunteers  under  Col.  D.  H.  Hill,  and  some  companies 
of  Virginia  Troops,  and  a  battery  of  artillery  from  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond,) in  order  to  examine  the  position  of  the  Massachusetts  General. 
Two  of  Butler's  regiments,  meeting  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  at  a 
point  where  their  lines  came  together,  and,  each  supposing  the  other 
to  be  the  enemy,  opened  a  brisk  fire  for  some  moments,  by  which  a 
few  lives  were  lost  and  several  men  were  wounded,  but  the  mistake  being 
discovered  they  resumed  their  march.  General  Magruder  having  dis- 
covered the  approach  of  the  enemy  fell  back  a  short  distance  to  a 
country  church,  known  by  the  name  of  Bethel,  drew  up  his  command 
behind  a  small  creek,  anel  made  the  best  arrangement  he  could  under 
the  circumstances.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  enemy  came 
in  sight,  and  began  to  feel  Magruder 's  position.  He  soon  brought  up 
all  his  artillery,  and  opened  a  brisk  fire,  which  was  replied  to  by  the 
Richmond  howitzers  in  handsome  style.  After  the  action  had  contin- 
ued for  some  time,  an  attempt  was  made  to  charge  across  the  bridge 
spanning  the  creek,  and  thus  break  the  Confederate  line.  The  column 
was  led  by  Major  Winthrop,  and  advanced  with  boldness,  until  it 
reached  the  bridge,  when  the  deadly  aim  of  the  North  Carolina  rirles 
proved  too  fatal  for  human  endurance,  and  it  fell  into  confusion  and 
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retired  in  the  wildest  disorder.  A  rapid  and  confused  retreat  ensu  :. 
The  Federal  troops  carried  off  some  of  their  dead,  leaving  about  thirty 
in  killed  on  the  tield  with  a  number  of  their  wounded. 

The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was  one  man  killed  and  five  or  six 
wounded.     AVyatt  was  the  name  of  the  soldier  killed,  and  he  beloE 
to  the  Edgecombe  Rifles.     He  was  the  first  man  slain  in  buttle.     I      - 
ing  to  the  great  disparity  in  point  of  numbers,  Gen.  Magruder  did 
attempt  a  vigorous  pursuit,  but  at  night  retired  to  his  lines  before 
Yorktown. 

This  action,  though  unimportant  in  its  results,  when  compared 
others  of  a  later  date,  created  the  most  intense  excitement.     The  : 
of  the  Confederacy  rejoiced  as  if  a  splendid  victory  had  been  achie 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  North  felt  that  they  had  suffered  a  <:*. 
that  was  hard  to  be  borne,  and  became  anxious  to  retrieve  the  shame- 
ful disaster  by  another  trial  of  arms  ;  while  not  a  few  heaped  execra- 
tions upon  the  head  of  Picayune  Butler  for  ordering  the  advance,  and 
charged  the  defeat  to  his  blundering  stupidity.     This  may  be  called 
Butler's  first  battle,  and  he  certainly  fought  it  ?\  well,  and  proved  as 
successful  in  it  as  in  any  other  battle  he  fought  during  the  war.    After 
this  affair,  in  order  that  his  braver^  might   be  fully  established,  and 
his  belligerent  character  placed  oevond  all  doubt,  he  introduced  the 
business  of  burning  dwelling  houses,  and  mills,  on  the   Peninsula, 
wherever  his  marauding  bands  dared  to  venture.     The  chivalrous  bu- 
siness of  splitting  up  pianos,  destroying  tableware,  robbing  the  people 
of  silver  spoons  in  particular,  and  ladies  of  their  rings,  jewelry  and 
watches,  was  here  introduced  by  the  famous  chieftain,  and  which,  when 
once  introduced,  proved  so  congenial  to  the  Yankee  character,  and  so 
consistent  with  their  views  of  civilized  warfare,  as  to  be  pushed  with 
distinguished  ability  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

Butler  had  but  few  virtues,  if  any,  and  his  vices  were  too  bad  to  be 
recorded  in  history.  As  he  had  succeeded  according  to  Southern  opin- 
ion, and  likewise  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  opinion  of  the  North, 
in  placing  his  name  high  on  the  scroll  of  infamy,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  note  down  something  more  of  the  actions  of  this  non-descript 
of  human  depravity. 

Upon  the  fall  of  New  Orleans  he  was  transferred  by  his  Government 
to  command  the  department  in  which  it  was  situated ;  and  he  made 
his  headquarters  in  the  city.  As  cowardice  was  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing traits  in  his  character,  he  succeeded  in  issuing  an  order  against  the 
ladies  in  the  city  which  can  certainly  find  no  parallel  in  history,  and 
which  so  shocked  the  feelings  and  sensibilities  of  the  civilized  world, 
as  to  call  forth  a  merited  denunciation  of  it  from  Lord  Palmerston  in 
the  British  Parliament.     A  copy  is  here  given  : 

"Headquarters  Department  of  Gulf, 
New  Orleans,  May  15. 
"As  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States  have  been  subjected  to 
repeated  insults  from  women  calling  themselves  ladies,  of  New  Orleans,  in 
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return  for  the  most  serupuk ■:         n-interferonce  and  courtesy  on  our 

part,  it  is  ordered  hereafter,  -    .   ;.  any  female  shall  by  mere  u 

or  movement,  insult,  or  show   i       euipt  for,  any  officers  or  soldiers  of 

the  United  States,  she  shall  be  regarded  and  held  liable  to  be  treated 
as  a  woman  about  town  plying  her  vocation. 
"By  command  of-Maj.  Gen.  Butleil: 

GEO.  C.  STRONG,  A.  A.  G." 

This  infamous  document,  generally  called  the  "Woman  Order,"  call- 
ed down  upon  Butler  the  maledictions  of  the  virtuous  and  honorable 
everywhere ;  and  obtained  for  its  author,  througho  .t  the  Confederacy, 
the  name  of  the  "Beast."  Hence,  he  is  better  known  by  the  name  of 
"Beast  Butler,"  in  the  United  States  than  by  any  other  appellation. 
The  ladies  of  Xew  Orleans,  could  not  allow  themselves  to  condescend 
so  low  as  to  notice,  in  society,  the  Yankee  officers  and  soldiers  under 
his  command,  who  like  their  chief,  betrayed  special  predilections  for 
tea-spoons  and  other  goods  and  chattels,  not  their  own,  hence  their 
chief  issued  the  famous  order  hoping  thereby  to  subdue  the  "rebels." 
The  mayor  of  the  city  protested  against  it,  and  for  the  offence  was  ar- 
rested and  confined  in  prison  for  several  months. 

William  B.  Mumford,  a  citizen  of  New  Orleans,  was  arrested  upon 
the  charge  of  having  pulled  down  the  flag  from  the  United  States' 
Mint ;  which  had  taken  place  before  the  city  surrendered  to  Federal 
authority,  and  consequently,  could  not  under  any  circumstances  be 
tconstrued  into  an  act  of  treason.  But  for  this  offence,  under  the  man- 
agement of  "Beast  Butler"  he  was  condemned  to  surfer  death.  The 
citizens  petitioned  for  clemency,  and  the  entreaties  of  a  weeping  wife, 
and  young  and  helpless  children,  were  added,  but  it  was  of  no  avail. 
The  heart  of  the  monster  was  deaf  to  all  such  appeals ;  the  unfortu- 
nate Mumford  was  executed  upon  the  gallows  in  the  presence  of  thou- 
sands of  spectators — a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  He  met  his  fate 
with  heroic  courage,  and  declared  with  his  dying  words  :  "I  consider 
that  the  manner  of  my  death  will  be  no  disgrace  to  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;  my  country  will  honor  them." 

For  this  inhuman  and  bloody  act,  which  was  contrary  to  the  usages 
of  war  among  civilized  nations,  Mr.  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederacy, 
issued  a  proclamation,  by  which  he  outlawed  Butler,  and  authorized 
any  officer,  into  whose  hands  he  might  fall,  to  execute  him  without  any 
of  the  formalities  of  the  law. 

General  Johnston  having  sent  off  all  the  artillery,  arms  and  ma- 
chinery from  Harper's  Ferry  to  points  of  security  in  the  interior,  and 
learning  that  Gen.  Patterson  had  reached  Williamsport  on  the  Mary- 
land side  of  the  Potomac,  he  destroyed  the  Railroad  Bridge -and  march- 
ed out  of  the  place,  and  moved  in  the  direction  of  Winchester,  on  the 
16th  of  June.  Patterson  crossed  the  Potomac  with  a  column  of  about 
18,000  men,  and  occupied  Martinsburg,  a  small  town  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  Gen.  Johnston's  forces  numbered  about  11,000 
in  the  aggregate,  but  with  this  inferiority  in  point  of  numbers,  he 
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moved  forward  as  if  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  took  position  in  lii 
battle  at  Darksville,  four  miles  from  Martin-burg.    This  position  he 
occupied  for  the  space  of  four  days,  thus  offering  battle,  which   I 

terson  for  reasons,  unknown,  declined. 

While  these  two  armies  were  thus  menacing  each  other,  an  affai 
curred  between  Gen.  Johnston's  advance,  near  Falling  Water 
miles  above  Martinsburg,  which  deserves  some  notice. 

Colonel  Jackson  (afterwards  the  famous  "Stonewall"  Jacks 
one  regiment,  a  few  companies  of  cavalry,  and  one  piece  of  artiil 
took  position  in  order  to  dispute  the  advance  of  the  enemy.     The  Yan- 
kees at  first  gave  way  under  a  well  directed  fire  from  the  infan 
But  rallying  and  being  reinforced,  they   made  another  assault   i 
were  again  driven  back  with  loss.     Being  satisfied  with  this  experi- 
ment that  the  Confederates  were  not  afraid  of  the  smell  of  gunpow  left 
the  Yankee  commander  attempted  to  outflank  Col.  Jackson,  right  ■ 
left,  by  overpowering  numbers.     Under  this  press  of  circumstan     - 
fell  back  in  good  order,  disputing  every  step  of  the  road  manfully. 
While  this  was  going  on,  Col.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  made  a  charge  upon  the 
enemy  and  succeeded  in  bringing  off  forty  or  fifty  prisoners.     The 
of  the  Confederates  was  two  killed  and  eight  or  ten  wounded.     This 
affair  created  great  enthusiasm  in  Johnston's  ranks  and  excited  a  burn- 
ing desire  for  oattie.     Patterson  extended  his  left  wing  in  the  direction 
of  Smithfield,  and  Johnston,  en  the  19th,  fell  back  to  Winchester,  and 
took  up  position  near  that  place.     Winchester  is  the  largest  town  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.     From  it  several  turnpikes  and  high- 
ways diverge  and  extend  in  every  direction,  and  in  this  position  Gen, 
Johnston  was  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  such  emergencies  as  might 
arise. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  General  McClellan  advanced  upon  the  Confed- 
erate forces  in  Northwestern  Virginia,  under  the  command  of  General 
Garnett.  Unfortunately  this  force,  while  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  was  divided,  and  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country  among 
the  mountains,  it  was  a  difficult  matter  for  one  part  of  an  army  de- 
tached to  support  another  in  time  to  render  efficient  assistance.  CoL 
Pegram  occupied  Rich  Mountain  with  about  fifteen  hundred  men.  and 
Gen.  Garnett  held  position  on  Laurel  Hill  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army  amounting  to  thirty-five  hundred.  The  whole  force  of  the  ene- 
my was  directed  against  Colonel  Pegram's  small  detachment.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  Gen.  Posecranz,  with  a  column 
of  3,000  men,  effected  a  movement  which  enabled  him  to  gain  the  rear 
of  Pegram's  position  undiscovered ;  while  McClellan  with  a  force  of 
5,000  advanced  in  front.  The  few  pieces  of  artillery  used  by  the  Con- 
federates, proved  of  little  service  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  forests, 
and  the  broken  condition  of  country  ;  still  the  gallant  Confederates 
stood  to  their  guns,  until  their  noble  young  Colonel  finding  himself 
contending  with  superior  numbers,  both  in  front  and  rear,  ordered  a 
retreat.  This  could  only  be  effected  by  cutting  their  way  out.  The 
resuit  was,  that  only  a  few  companies  numbering  about  six  hundred 
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men  succeeded  in  making  their  escape.  The  others  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war.     Gen.  Garnett  immediately  began  a  ret; 

but  owing  to  the  unsound  condition  of  the  roads  from  heavy  rain-,  and 
the  destruction  of  bridges  by  freshets,  and  the  rapid  pursuit  of  the  ene- 
my,  the  retreat  was  effected  with  great  difficulty,  and  some  loss.  In 
the  passage  of  Little  Cheat  River,  a  spirited  attack  was  made  upon  his 
rear.  Here  the  heaviest  loss  sustained  on  the  retreat  occurred.  The 
General  was  directing  the  movement  of  the  troops  in  person,  and  ex- 
posing himself  to  the  enemy's  tire,  he  fell  pierced  by  a  fatal  ball.  The 
troops  that  escaped  were  rallied  and  brought  together  in  Hardy  county. 
This  unfortunate  affair  cast  a  gloom  over  the  feelings  of  the  peaple  of 
the  whole  Confederacy.  The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  together  was 
less  than  two  hundred ;  but  the  Yankees  could  boast  of  having  taken 
more  than  a  thousand  prisoners,  with  nearly  all  the  baggage  and  ar- 
tillery; and  the  body  of  Gen.  Garnett  had  been  left  in  their  hands. 

But  their  triumph  was  of  short  duration.  The  "On  to  Richmond"'" 
march  by  the  "Grand  Army,"  as  the  Yankee  newspapers  pompously 
styled  it,  was  about  to  begin.  Its  effective  strength  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  54,000  men,  highly  equipped,  and  carrying  the  heaviest  train 
of  field  artillery,  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  models,  that  had  ever 
been  placed  upon  the  field  by  an  army  on  the  American  Continent  be- 
fore. The  bare  idea  of  such  an  army  intoxicated  the  Northern  mind. 
The  Yankees  expected  to  sweep  everything  before  it,  force  its  way  to 
Richmond,  occupy  the  Capital,  hang  Jeff.  Davis,  and  annihilate  the 
Confederacy  in  a  lew  days. 

The  Confederate  column  which  had  been  assembled  to  oppose  the 
march  of  the  "Grand  Army,"  was  almost  20,000  strong  and  command- 
ed in  person  by  General  Beauregard.  It  had  taken  up  a  position  on 
the  rising  ground,  which  formed  the  Northwestern  banks  of  a  small 
stream  called  Bull  Run,  about  thirty  feet  in  width.  About  three  miles 
to  the  rear  of  this  line  is  the  point  of  Junction  of  the  Manassas  Gap 
Railroad  with  the  road  known  as  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad. 
The  former  leads  through  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Northwest  into  the 
fertile  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  which  is  generally  called  the  Valley 
of  Virginia/  In  a  military  point  of  view,  Manassas  Junction  was  con- 
sidered to  be  of  great  importance.  The  railroad  running  thence  into 
the  rich  and  productive  Valley  of  Virginia,  if  seized  and  held  by  the 
enemy,  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  column  under  Gen.  Johnston, 
while' the  main  line  running  by  way  of  Culpepper  and  Gordonsville  to 
Richmond,  was  the  principal  channel  through  which  the  Confederate 
army  could  receive  its  necessary  supplies,  as  well  as  reinforcements — 
hence  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Confederate  army  that 
this  position  should  be  held.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  July,  the 
advance  of  Beauregard,  stationed  at  Fairfax  Court  House  was  attacked 
and  driven  in,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  Yankees  under  McDow- 
ell were  advancing.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  at  Richmond,  telegraphed  to  Gen.  Johnston  at  Winchester  the 
information  that  the  Federal  army  was  advancing  upon  Gen.  Beaure- 
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gard's  position,  and  directed  him,  "if  practicable  to  go  to  that 
assistance."       The  necessary  arrangements  were  promptly   made  to 
march  at  once  for  Manassas.     But  while  the  movement  of  Gen.  John- 
ston might  expose  him  to  danger  by  the  presence  of  such   an  ( 
whelming  force  so  close  upon  his  left  flank,  as  that  commanded  by  Pat- 
terson, yet  the  former,  so  skilfully  marked  his  march  by  the  aid  of  the 
cavalry  under  Col.  Stuart,  that  he  was  far  on  his  way  toward  Man; 
before  his  absence  was   discovered   by  his  adversary.     The  ii 
crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Ashby's  Gap,  and  marching  thence  to  Pied- 
mont Station,  took  the  Railroad  trains  to  Manassas,  while  the  ravalry 
and  artilery  marched  to  the  point  of  destination  by  the  country  high- 
ways. 

General  Beauregard's  line  of  defence  was  taken  up  on  the  17th-  and 
extended  along  the  Bull  Run  from  a  point  called  the  Stone  Bridge  to 
Union  Mills,  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles.  Beauregard's  force  at  I 
critical  moment  amounted  to  20.000  men  with  thirty  pieces  of  artill  i 
Against  this  column,  the  enemy  was  moving  forward  a  force  of  54,000, 
with  sixty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  only  hope  that  the  Confederate 
General  could  entertain  was,  that  the  army  of  the  Shenanhoah,  num- 
bering 11,000  might  reach  him  in  time  to  render  service  in  the  hour 
of  battle. 

On  the  18th,  the  enemy  made  a  show  of  passing  Bull  Run  in  front 
of  the  Confederates,  by  opening  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  upon  a  brig- 
ade of  South  Carolina  troops,  under  Brig.  Gen.  Bonham,  which  held 
a  point  called  Mitchell's  Ford,  and  at  the  same  time  threw  a  heavy 
force  of  infantry  and  artillery  upon  another  point,  which  was  defend- 
ed by  Gen.  Longstreet.  Here  the  contest  was  warm  and  for  a  while 
obstinate.  The  enemy  at  length  gave  up  the  struggle  and  retired, 
leaving  about  sixty  of  his  dead  upon  the  field.  The  Confederate  loss 
was  quite  small.  This  experiment  satisfied  the  Federal  Commander 
that  Bull  Run  could  not  be  crossed  without  a  desperate  struggle.  The 
two  armies  remained  in  their  respective  positions  quietly  watching 
each  other. 

Gen.  Johnston  reached  Manassas  on  the  20th,  about  noon,  with  nine 
regiments  of  Virginia,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi  troops,  and 
in  his  official  report  he  says,  "I  regarded  the  arrival  of  the  remainder 
of  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah  during  the  night  as  certain  :  and  Pat- 
terson's junction  with  the  grand  army  on  the  22d  as  probable.  Du- 
ing  the  evening  it  was  determined,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  de- 
fensive positions  then  occupied,  to  assume  the  offensive  and  attack  the 
enemy  before  such  a  junction." 

BATTLE    OF   MANASSAS. 

The  dawn  of  the  21st  July,  ushered  in  a  lovely  Sabbath.  The  first 
beams  of  the  rising  sun  had  tinged  the  mountain  tops  with  light, 
when  the  distant  roar  of  artillery  apprised  the  two  Confederate  Gene- 
rals that  the  enemy  was  in  action,  and  that  they  must  correspond  to 
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circumstances.  A  heavy  force  with  several  batteries  of  artillery  was 
thundering  at  Mitchell's  Ford  At  Stone  Bridge,  on  the  extreme  \<:fA, 
Col.  Evans,  with  a  few  regiments,  was  struggling  against  fearful  odds 
of  both  infantry  and  artillery.  The  attack  at  these  two  points  was 
only  a  feint.  Owing  to  the  heavy  forest  that  covered  the  hills  the  en- 
emy had  been  enabled  to  move  a  column  of  20,000  men  from  his  right 
unobserved,  and  making  a  detour,  they  struck  Bull  Run  two  miles 
above  the  Stone  Bridge,  at  a  place  called  Sudley  Ford,  which  they 
passed  without  opposition,  and  came  down  upon'  Col.  Evan's  left  and 
rear,  with  the  intention  of  crushing  him  before  supports  could  reach 
him.  Gen.  Johnston  thus  speaks  of  this  movement  of  the  enemy  in 
his  official  report :  "This  movement  was  fortunately  discovered  in 
time  for  us  to  check  its  progress  and  ultimately  to  form  a  new  line  of 
battle  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  defensive  line  of  Bull  Run.  On 
his  discovering  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  stream  above  him, 
Colonel  Evans  moved  to  his  left  eleven  companies  and  two  field  pieces 
to  oppose  his  advance,  and  disposed  his  little  force,  under  cover  of  the 
wcod,  near  the  intersection  of  the  Warrenton  Turnpike  and  the  Sud- 
ley road.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  immensely  superior 
numbers,  against  which  he  maintained  himself  with  skill  and  un- 
shrinking courage.  Gen.  Bee,  moving  towards  the  enemy,  guided  by 
the  firing,  had  with  a  soldier's  eye,  selected  the  position  near  the 
Henry  House,  and  formed  his  troops  upon  it.  They  were  the  7th  and 
8th  Georgia,  4th  Alabama,  2d  Mississippi,  and  two  companies  of  the 
1.1th  Mississippi  regiments,  with  Imboden's  Battery.  Being  compelled, 
however,  to  sustain  Colonel  Evans,  he  crossed  the  Valley  and  formed 
on  the  right  and  somewhat  in  advance  of  his  position.  Here  the  joint 
force,  little  exceeding  five  regiments,  with  six  field  pieces,  held  the 
ground  against  about  fifteen  thousand  United  States  troops  for  an 
hour,  until  finding  themselves  outflanked  by  the  continually  arriving 
troops  of  the  enemy,  they  fell  back  to  Gen.  Bee's  first  position  upon 
the  line  of  which  Jackson,  just  arriving,  formed  his  brigade  and  Staff- 
ard's  battery.  Colonel  Hampton,  who  had  by  this  time  advanced  with 
his  legion  as  far  as  the  turnpike,  rendered  efficient  service  in  main- 
taming  the  orderly  character  of  the  retreat  from  that  point.  Here 
fell  the  gallant  Lieutentant  Colonel  Johnson,  his  second  in  command. 
"In  the  meantime,  I  awaited  with  General  Beauregard,  near  the 
centre,  the  full  development  of  the  enemy's  designs.  At  eleven  o'clock 
the  violence  of  the  firing  on  the  left  indicated  a  battle,  and  the  march 
of  a  large  body  of  troops  from  the  enemy's  centre  towards  the  conflict, 
was  shown  by  clouds  of  dust.  I  was  thus  convinced,  that  his  great 
effort  was  to  be  made  with  his  right.  I  stated  that  conviction  to  Gen- 
eral Beauregard,  avid  the  absolute  necessity  of  immediately  strength- 
ening our  left  as  much  as  possible.  Orders  were  accordingly  at  once 
sent  to  General  Holmes  and  Colonel  Earlv,  to  move  with  all  speed  to 
the  sound  of  the  firing  and  to  General  Bonham  to  send  two  of  his  reg- 
iments and  a  battery.  General  Beauregard  and  I  then  hurried  at  a 
\     rapid  gallop  to  the  scene  of  action,  about  four  miles  off.     On  the  way 
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I  directed  my  Chief  of  Artillery,  Colonel  Pendleton,  to  follow  with  his 
own  and  Alburtis'  batteries.     We  came  not  a  moment  too  -  on.     The 
long  contest  against  five-fold  odds  and  heavy  losses,  especially  of  field 
officers,  had  greatly  discouraged  the  troops  of  General  Bee  and  Col< 
Evans.     Our  presence  with  them  under  fire,  and  some  example,  had 
the  happiest  effect  on  the  spirit  of  the  troops.     Order  was  soon  restored 
and  the  battle  re-established,  to  which  the  firmness  of  Jackson'-;  B 
ade  greatly  contributed.     Then,  in  a  brief  and  rapid  conference,  ( 
Beauregard  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  left,  which  as  the 
younger  officer  he  claimed,  while  I  returned  to  that  of  the  whole  field. 

"The  aspect  of  affairs  was  critical  but  I  had  full  confidence  in  the 
skill  and  indomitable  courage  of  General  Beauregard,  the  high  sol- 
dierly qualities  of  Generals  Jackson  and  Bee,  and  Colonel  Evans,  and 
the  devoted  patriotism  of  their  troops.  Orders  were  first  dispatched 
to  hasten  the  march  of  General  Holmes',  Colonel  Early's  and  General 
Bonhanrs  regiments.  General  Ewell  was  also  directed  to  follow  with 
all  speed.  Many  of  the  broken  troops,  fragments  of  companies,  an  I 
individual  stragglers,  were  reformed  and  brought  into  action,  with 
the  aid  of  my  stair,  and  a  portion  of  General  Beauregard's.  Colonel 
(Governor)  Smith,  with  his  battalion,  and  Colonel  Hunton,  with 
regiment,  were  ordered  up  to  reinforce  the  right.  I  have  since  learned 
that  General  Beauregard  had  previously  ordered  them  into  the  battle. 
They  belonged  to  his  corps.  CoL  Smith's  cheerful  courage  had  a  fine  in- 
fluence, not  only  upon  the  spirit  of  his  own  men,  but  upon  the  strag- 
glers from  the  troops  engaged.  The  largest  body  of  these,  equal  to 
about  four  companies,  having  no  competent  field  officer,  I  placed  un- 
der command  of  one  of  my  staff,  Colonel  F.  J.  Thomas,  who  fell  while 
gallantly  leading  it  against  the  enemy.  These  reinforcements  were 
all  sent  to  the  right  to  re  establish  more  perfectly  that  part  of  our  line. 
Having  attended  to  these  pressing  duties  at  the  immediate  scene  of 
conflict,  my  eye  was  next  directed  to  Colonel  Cocke's  Brigade,  the 
nearest  at  hand.  Hastening  to  his  position,  I  desired  him  to  lead  his 
troops  into  action.  He  informed  me,  however,  that  a  large  body  of 
the  enemy's  troops  beyond  the  stream  and  below  the  bridge  threatened 
us  from  that  quarter.     He  was  therefore  left  in  his  positu  n. 

"My  headquarters  were  then  established  near  the  Lewis  House. 
From  this  commanding  elevation  my  view  embraced  the  position  of 
the  enemy  beyond  the  stream,  and  the  approaches  to  theStune  Bridge. 
a  point  of  especial  importance.  I  could  also  see  the  advances  of  our 
troops,  far  down  the  valley  in  the  direction  of  Manassas,  and  observe 
the  progress  of  the  action  and  the  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy.  We  had 
now  sixteen  guns,  two  hundred  and  sixty  cavalry,  and  a  little  above 
nine  regiments  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  :  and  six  gun-,  and 
less  than  the  strength  of  three  regiments  of  that  of  the  Potomac,  en- 
gaged with  about  thirty-five  thousand  United  States  troops,  amongst 
whom  were  full  three  thousand  men  of  the  old  regular  army.  Yet 
this  admirable  and  brave  infantry  and  cavalry,  lost  no  foot  of  ground. 
For  nearly  three  hours  they  maintained  their  position,  repelling  rive 
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successive  assaults,  by  the  heavy  masses  of  the  enemy,  whose  numbers 
enabled  him  continually  to  bring  up  fresh  troops,  as  their  preceding 
columns  were  driven  back.  Colone  Stuart  contributed  to  one  of  til 
repulses  by  a  well-timed  and  vigorous  charge  on  the  enemy's  right 
flank,  with  two  companies  of  his  cavalry.  The  efficiency  of  our  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  might  have  been  expected  from  a  patriotic  people, 
accustomed  like  ours,  to  the  management  of  arms  and  horses,  but  that 
of  the  artillery  was  little  less  than  wonderful.  They  were  opposed  to 
batteries  far  superior  in  number,  range  and  equipment  of  their  guns, 
with  educated  officers  and  thoroughly  instructed  soldiers.  We  had 
but  one  educated  artillerist.  Colonel  Pendleton — that  model  of  a  chris- 
tian soldier — yet  they  exhibited  as  much  superiority'  to  the  enemy  in 
skill,  as  in  courage.  Their  fire  was  superior,  both  in  rapidity  and  pre- 
cision. 

About  2  o'clock,  an  officer  of  Gen.  Beauregard's  Adjutant  General's 
office,  galloped  from  Manassas  to  report  to  me  that  a  United  Elates 
army  had  reached  the  line  of  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  was  march- 
ing towards  us,  and  then  but  three  or  four  miles  from  our  left  flank. 
The  expected  reinforcements  appeared  soon  after.  Colonel  Cocke  was 
then  desired  to  lead  his  brigade  into  action,  to  support  the  right  of 
the  troops  engaged,  which  he  did  with  alacrity  and  effect.  Within  a 
half  hour  the  two  regiments  of  Gren.  Eonham's  Brigade  (Cash's  and 
Kershaw's)  came  up. and  were  directed  against  the  enemy's  right, 
which  he  seemed  to  be  strengthening.  Fisher's  ]S'orth  Carolina  regi- 
ment was  soon  after  sent  in  the  same  direction.  About  three  o'clock, 
while  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  striving  to  outflank  and  drive  back 
our  left,  and  thus  separate  us  from  Manassas,  Gen.  E.  K.  Smith  arrived 
with  three  regiments  of  Elzey's  Brigade.  He  was  instructed  to  attack 
the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  now  exposed  to  us.  Before  the  move- 
ment was  completed  he  fell  severely  wounded.  Colonel  Elzey  at  once 
taking  command  executed  it  with  great  promptitude  and  vigor. 

"General  Beauregard  rapidly  seized  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
him,  and  threw  forward  his  whole  line.  -  The  enemy  was  driven  back 
from  the  long  contested  hill,  and  victory  was  no  longer  doubtful.  He 
made  yet  another  attempt  to  retrieve  the  day.  He  again  extended 
his  rigrht  with  a  still  wider  sweep,  to  turn  our  left.  Just  as  he  reform- 
ed to  renew  the  battle,  Colonel  Early's  three  regiments  came  upon  the 
field.  The  enemy's  new  formation  exposed  his  right  flank  even  more 
than  the  previous  one.  Colonel  Early  was,  therefore,  ordered  to  throw 
himself  directly  upon  it,  supported  by  Colonel  Stuart's  Cavalry  and 
Beckham's  Battery.  He  executed  this  attack  bravely  and  well,  while 
a  simultaneous  charge  was  made  by  General  Beauregard  in  front. 
The  enemy  was  broken  by  this  combined  attack.  He  lost  all  the  ar- 
tillery which  he  had  advanced  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  He  had  no 
more  fresh  troops  to  rally  on,  and  a  general  rout  ensued. 

Instructions  were  instantly  sent  to  General  Bonhain  to  march  by 
the  quickest  route  to  the  turnpike  to  intercept  the  fugitives  ;  and  to 
General  Longstreet  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  upon  the  right. 
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Their  progress  was  checked  by  the  enemy's  reserve,  and  by  night  at 
Centreville.     Sehenek's  Brigade  made  a  alight  demonstrate   i  i  i's 

Lewis' Ford,  which  was  quickly  checked  by  Holmes'  Brigade,  which 

had  just  arrived  from  the  right.     His  artillery,  under  Captain  Walker, 
was  used  with  great  skill.     Colonel  Stuart  pressed  the  pursuit  on 
enemy's  principal  line  of  retreat,  Sudley  Road.     Four   companies  of 
cavalry,  under  Colonel.  Radford   and    Lieutenant   Colonel    Munford, 
which  I  had  held  in  reserve  were  ordered  to  cross  the  stream  at  i  - 
Ford  to  reach  the  turnpike — the  line  of  retreat  of  the  enemy's  I   ! 
Our  cavalry  found  the  roads  encumbered  with  dead  and  wounded, 
(many  of  whom  seemed  to  have  been  thrown  from  wagons;  arms, 
coutrements  and  clothing." 

The  rout  was  complete.  Dismayed  and  panic-stricken,  the  Fc  Leral 
soldiers  broke  from  their  ranks  in  the  wildest  disorder,  and  every  man 
exerted  himself  to  recross  Bull  Run  at  the  nearest  point,  and  thus 
place  the  little  stream  between  himself  and  the  victorious  Confe 
In  the  rear  of  the  Yankee  lines  was  a  vast  horde  that  had  followed 
army  from  Washington,  '"to  see  the  battle,"'  made  up  of  Government 
officials,  members  of  Congress,  newspaper  reporters  and  correspondents, 
with  another  class  called  ladies, — all,  all,  had  come  to  pee  what  n< 
among  them  doubted  would  be  seen, — a  great  Federal  victory,  with 
the  annihilation  of  the  little  army  of  the  Confederacy.  Were  ever 
people  worse  mistaken  !  When  the  panic  reached  this  motley  m 
from  the  front,  "confusion  became  worse  confounded."''  Every  one  un- 
dertook to  take  care  of  himself.  The  teamsters  and  artillerists  cut  the 
horses  from  the  traces  and  mounting  without  saddles  fled,  Gilpin-like. 
regardless  of  whom  they  ran  over.  Drivers,  in  their  wild  affright,  up- 
set their  wagons,  and  gun  carriages  overturned  choked  up  the  roads 
and  blocked  the  highways.  The  fragile  wheels  of  fashionable  buggi  - 
and  carriages  were  shivered  and  their  occupants  emptied  without  cere- 
mony into  the  highway.  Such  rolling  clouds  of  dust  had  never  been 
raised  before  from  the  soil  of  old  Virginia.  The  morning  cry  had 
been,  "On  to  Richmond,"  the  afternoon  hellabaloo  was  "Back  to  Wash- 
ington." 

The  day  was  warm,  and  the  Confederates  had  fought  and  struggled 
manfully,  from  early  in  the  morning  until  4  o'clock  in  the  afterin 
against  more  than  double  their  numbers — as  it  has  been  computed 
that  Generals  Johnston  and  Beauregard  did  not  bring  into  action  more 
than  18,000  men.     They  exhibited  a  courage  and  an  endurance  in 
battle,  then  without  a  paralel  in  the  history  of  modern  warfare.     They 
fought  like  men  who  were  determined  to  conquer  or  die.     Their  .   — 
on  this  well-fought  day  was  378  killed,  and  1489  wounded.     The  Loss 
of  the  Federal  army  was  never  officially  published,  but  has  been  c  sti- 
mated  at  4,500  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.     The  Confedei 
captured  twenty-eight  pieces  of  artillery,  with  an  immense  amount  of 
ammunition,  wagons,  horses  and  clothing.     Among  the   killed   the 
Confederates  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  several  valuable  officers.     The 
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brave  General  Bee,  of  South  Carolina,  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
Colonels  Thomas,  of  Gen.  Johnston's  stall",  Bartow  and  Fisher,  i. 
similar  fate.     The  latter  in  command  of  the  6th  North  Carolina  r  _:- 
ment  had  just  gotten  possessisn  of  Rickett's  Battery  of  Federal  arti 
when  he  fell,  a  martyr  to  the  cause  for  which  he  fought.     Generals  E. 
K.  Smith  and  Jackson  were  among  the  wounded. 

At  one  period  of  the  battle,  the  brigades  of  Jackson  and  Bee  were 
heavily  pressed  by  overwhelming  numbers.  Yet  they  stood  their 
ground  like  Spartans.  The  thinned  and  shattered  regiments  01 
under  the  terrible  pressure  gave  indications  of  wavering.  At  this  crit- 
ical moment,  Bee  rode  up  to  Jackson  and  exclaimed,  "General,  they  are 
beating  us  back."  To  ^\hich  Jackson  replied  ;  "We  will  give  them  the 
bayonet."  Rushing  back  to  his  bleeding  ranks,  he  exclaimed,  "There 
is  Jackson  standing  like  a  stonewall.  Let  us  determine  to  die  and  we 
will  conquer."  In  a  few  moments,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  and  fell  while  gallantly  leading  the  charge. 

From  tins  day  Jackson's  was  known  in  the  service  as  the  "Stonewall 
Brigade,"  and  ever  afterwards  he  was  familiarly  called  "Stonewall 
Jackson,"  and  this  name,  with  well-merited  distinction,  has  passed  into 
history. 

An  opinion  has  prevailed  that  if  Generals  Johnston  and  Beauregard 
had  pursued  the  army  of  McDowell  with  vigor,  that  AVashington 
would  easily  have  fallen  into  their  hands.  That  such  was  the  demor- 
alized condition  of  the  Federal  troops,  but  few  of  them  could  have  been 
rallied  to  offer  battle  in  defence  of  the  Capitol ;  that  a  great  victory  had 
been  won,  a  formidable  army  had  been  put  to  rout,  and  had  fled  in 
|  confusion  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Potomac ;  and  that  every  con- 

sideration of  duty  and  of  country  demanded  a  hot  and  vigorous  pur- 
suit, and  consequently  an  investment  of  the  Federal  Capitol.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Confederate  Commanders  did  what  they  be- 
lieved duty  to  their  country,  and  to  their  own  honor  as  soldiers  re- 
quired at  their  hands  ;  and  the  reasons  which  governed  their  action 
in  the  premises  should  be  favorably  weighed.  In  his  official  report 
Gen.  Johnston  says  : 

"The  apparent  hrmness  of  the  United  States  troops  at  Centre ville, 
which  had  not  been  engaged,  which-  checked  our  pursuit — the  strong 
forces  occupying  the  works  near  Georgetown,  Arlington  and  Alexan- 
dria— the  certainty  too  that  General  Patterson,  if  needed,  would  reach 
Washington  with  his  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  sooner  than  we 
could — and  the  condition  and  the  inadequate  means  of  the  army  in  am- 
munition, provisions,  and  transportation,  prevented  any  serious 
thoughts  of  advancing  against  the  Capitol.  It  is  certain  that  the  fresh 
troops  in  the  works,  were  in  number  quite  suifieient  for  their  defence:  if 
if  not,  Gen.  Patterson  would  certainly  reinforce  them  soon  enough."" 

But  some  military  officers  of  distinction,  among  whom  may  be 
named  ''Stonewall  Jackson,"  dissented  from  the  opinion  advanced  by 
Gen.  Johnston,  and  held  that  a  rapid  and  well-timed  pursuit  of  the 
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routed  army  of  McDowell  must  have  resulted  in  the  compl  >ture 

and  dispersion  of  the  Federal  forces,  the  surrender  of  Washington 
the  dispersion  of  the  Government. 

To  be  Continued. 


SKETCH 

OF   THE 

38th    KEGIMENT    3ST.    C.    TROOPS. 


BY  COL.  W.  J.  HOKE. 


r£fp?  HIS  Regiment  was  composed  of  the  following  Companies,  viz  : 
ej  ||[      Company  A,  ''Spartan  Band,"  Duplin  Co. — A.  G.  Moselv,  Cap- 
Ly]  tain.     1st  Lieut.,  D.  G.  Morrisey;  2d  Lieut.,  Alsa  I.   Brow: 
^riior  2d  Lieut.,  D.  M.  Pearsall. 


■G)  Company  B,  "Men  of  Yadkin,"  Yadkin  Co. — C.  L.  Cook.  Cap- 
tain. 1st  Lieut,  R.  F.  Armfield  ;  2d  Lieut.,  A.  W.  Blackburn ;  Junior 
2d  Lieut,,  L.  F.  Haynes. 

Company  C,  "Sampson  Farmers/'  Sampson  Co. — I.  Troublerleld,  Cap- 
tain.    1st  Lieut...  R,  F.  Allen  ;  2d  Lieut.,  Jno.  T.  Wilson. 

Company  D,  "Sampson  Plowboys,"  Sampson  Co. — Jno.  Ashfbrd,  Cap- 
tain. 1st  Lieut.,  R.  Bell ;  2d  Lieut.,  A.  D.  King  ;  Junior  2d  LieutM  H. 
C.  Darden. 

Company  E,  "Richmond  Boys,''  Richmond  Co. — Oliver  H.  Dockery, 
Captain.  1st  Lieut.,  S.  M.  Ingraham  ;  M  Lieut.,  D.  G.  MeRae  :  Junior 
2d  Lieut.,  M.  W*  Covington.  ' 

Company  F,  "Catawba  Vv lddeats."  Catawba  Co. — Joshua  B.  Little. 
Captain.  1st  Lieut,,  D.  McD.  Yoimt ;  2d  Lieut.,  H.  L.Roberts:  Ju- 
nior 2d  Lieut.,  F.  D.  Roseman. 

Company  G,  "Rocky  Face  Rangers,"  Alexander  Co. — G.  W.  Sharpe, 
Captain.  1st  Lieut.,  G.  W.  Flowers;  2d  Lieut..  0.  II.  Patterson;  Ju- 
nior 2d  Lieut.,  J,  W.  Stephenson. 

Company  H,  "Lharie  Boys,"  Randolph  Co. — Noah  Rush,  Captain. 
1st  Lieut.  L  D.  Andrews ;  2d  Lieut.,  J.  N.  Kearns  ;  Junior  2d  Lieut., 
N.  H.  Hopkins. 

Company  I,  "Cleaveland  Marksmen,"  Cleaveland  Co. — 0.  P.  Garri- 
son, Captain.  1st  Lieut,,  G.  Blanton ;  2d  Lieut.,  D.  Madness  :  Junior 
2d  Lieut.,  0.  Beam. 

Company  Iv,  "Carolina  Boys,"  Cumberland  Co. — M.McR.  McLaugh- 
lin, Captain,-  1st  Lieut.,  Angus  Shaw ;  2d  Lieut.,  A.  M.  Smith  ;  Ju- 
nior 2d  Lieut.,  D.  A.  Monroe. 
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The  3Sth  Regiment  was  organized  at  Gimp  Mangum,  on  the  17tli 
of  January,  1862  (Company  K  being  absent)  by  electing 

William  J.  Hoke,  of  Lincoln  county,  Colonel : 

Capt.  Oliver  H.  Dockery.  of  Richmond  county,  Lieut.  Colonel ; 

Capt.  George  W.  Sharpe,  of  Alexander  county,  Major  ;  . 

The  Colonel  recommended  for  appointment — 

Lieut.  Horace  L.  Robards,  as  Quarter  Master; 

Benjamin  H.. Sunnier,  Lincoln  county,  Commissary; 

Miles  M.  Cowles,  Yadkin  county,  Adjutant ; 
— which  appointments  were  approved,  and  he  requested  that  Dr.  Peter 
W.  Young  be  assigned  as  Surgeon  of  the  Regiment,  with  Dr.  J.  Stuart 
Devane  as  Assistant  Surgeon,  which  request  was  granted. 

D.  M.  Mclntire,  of  Co.  A.,  Sergeant  Majbr  ; 

Marion  Roseman,  Catawba  county,  Quartermaster  Sergeant  ; 

"William  C.  Webb,  Co.  I,  Commissary  Sergeant ; 

John  0.  "Waters,  Co.  I,  Color  Sergeant. 
^  J.  J.Johnson,  Co.  H.,  S.  B.  Herring,  Co.  C,  P.  A.  Clifton,  Co.  C,  J. 
H.  Irving,  Co.  G.,  and  D.  A.  Black,  Co.  K.,  Color  Guard. 

Rev.  Julian  P.  Faison.  Co.  A.,  Chaplain. 

Lieut.  R.  W.  Capell  was  elected  Captain  Co.  E,  to  succeed  Captain 
Dockery. 

Lieut.  J.  E.  Rheim  was  elected  Captain  Co.  G,  to  succeed  Captain 
Sharpe. 

Geo.  M.  Yoder  was  elected  2d  Lieutenant  Co.  F.  to  succeed  Lieuten- 
ant Robards. 

0.  H.  Patterson  was  elected  2d  Lieutenant  Co.  G,  to  succeed  Lieuten- 
ant Rheim,  promoted. 

D.  G.  McRea  was  elected  2d  Lieutenant  Co.  E,  to  succeed  Lieutenant 
Capell,  promoted. 

On  the  8th  Feb.,  1862,  the  regiment  was  mustered  into  the  Confede- 
rate service  by  Lieut. ,  of  Cenl  Gatlin's  Staff,  and  on  the  10th 

February,  left  Camp  Mangum,  under  orders  to  proceed  to  Washington. 
N.  C;  at  Goldsboro,  the  orders  were  changed  and  ordered  to  Halifax, 
N.  C;  from  thence  the  Regiment  was  ordered  to  Hamilton.  On  reach- 
ing Clarksville.  12th  February,  a  dispatch  readied  me,  ordering  me 
back  to  Halifax,  thence  to  Weldon,  Where  the  Regiment  remained  un- 
til 21st  March,  when  we  were  ordered  to  Goldsboro,  and,  on  the  22d, 
placed  in  the  3d  Brigade,  Army  of  North  Carolina,  Gen'l  J.  R.  Ander- 
son commanding.  The  Brigade  was  composed  of  1st  S.  C,  Col,  Ham- 
ilton: 34th  N.  C,  Col.  Leventhorpe;  38th  X.  C,  Col.  Hoke:  2d  Georgia 
Battalion,  Capt  Doyle;  3d  Louisiana  Battalion,  Lieut.  Col.  Bridford. 
8th  April,  45th  Georgia,  Col.  Hardiman,  and  on  the  10th,  49th  Geor- 
gia, Col.  Lane,  were  added  to  the  Brigade. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  the  twelve  months  regiments  were  ordered  to 
re-organize.  The  38th  re-organized  at  Camp  Mason,  near  Goldsboro. 
This  order,  as  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  created  much  feeling  and 
confusion.    The  following  is  the  final  result  of  the  re-organization, 
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which  commenced  on  the  ISth  and  was  finally  concluded  on  the  2 
April : 

Colonel— Wm.  J.  Hoke,  elected  on  the  24th  April; 

Lieut.  Colonel — R.  F.  Armfield; 

Major — L.  D.  Andrews. 

Company  A — A.  G.  Mosely,  Captain;  D.  G.  Morrisey,  1st  Lieut.;  X. 
Armstrong,  2d  Lieut.;  A.  J.  Brown,  jr.  2d  Lieut. 

Company  B — C.  L.  Cook,  Captain  ;  A.  W.  Blackburn,  1st  Lieut.;  L. 
F.  Haynes  2d  Lieut ;  I.  B.  Hare.  jr.  2d  Lieut. 

Company  C — J.  T.  Wilson,  Captain ;  R.  F.  Allen,  1st  Lieut.;  —  Hud- 
son, 2d  Lieut.;  Edward  Brewer,  jr.  2d  Lieut. 

Company  D — John  Ashford,  Captain  ;  R.  R,  Bell,  1st  Lieut,,  H.  C. 
Darden,  2d  Lieut.;  J.  W.  Darden,  jr.  2d  Lieut. 

Company  E — D.  G.  McRea,  Captain  ;  S.  M.  Ingraham,  1st  Lieut.: 
Alfred  Dockery,  2d  Lieut.;  M.  T.  Covington,  jr.  2d  Lieut. 

Company  F — D.  McD.  Yount,  Captain  ;  P.  D.  Roseman,  1st  Lieut.; 
J.  A.  Yount,  2d  Lieut,;  Alonzo  Deal,  jr.  2d  Lieut. 

Company  G — G.  W.  Flowers,  Captain ;  0.  H.  Patterson,  1st  Lieut.: 
W.  A.  Stephenson,  2d  Lieut,;  Abner  Harrington,  jr.  2d  Lieut. 

Company  H — W.  L.  Thornburg,  Captain  ;  J.  X.  Kearns  1st  Lieut.: 
Marley  Crawford,  2d  Lieut,;  —  Murdoch,  jr.  2d  Lieut, 

Company  I — 0.  P.  Gardner,  Captain;  resigned  and  D.  G.  Magness, 
Captain  ;  B.  F,  Hunt,  1st  Lieut.;  O.  P.  Beam,  2d  Lieut.;  W.  C.  Webb, 
jr.  2d  Lieut. 

Company  K — jSI.  McR.  McLaughlin,  Captain ;  Angus  Shaw,  1st  Lt.: 
A.  M.  Smith,  2d  Lieut,;  D.  A.  Monroe,  jr.  2d  Lieut. 

Miles  M,  Cowles,  Adjutant. 

B.  H.  Sumner,  Commissary. 

Sergt.  —  Mclnniss,  Ordnance  Sergeant 

On  the  24th  April,  the  regiment  left  for  Richmond,  arriving  on  the 
26th,  thence  on  the  27th,  to  Guinea  Station,  near  Fredricksbnrg.  On 
the  29th  April,  was  transferred  to  Gen'l  Maxcy  Gregg's  ('2d)  Brigade, 
and  ordered  to  Milford  Station.  At  ftfilford,  the  3i>th  was  joined  by 
14th  S.  C,  Col.  McGowan,  Gen'l  Gregg  arriving  1st  May.  The  88th  re- 
mained at  Milford  and  guarded  the  bridges  on  the  Mattaponi.  AVild 
Cat,  North  and  South  Anna  Runs,  until  the  9th  May,  when  relieved 
by  Col.  Tansil,  3d  Ya.  Artillery,  and  the  3Sth  ordered  to  report  to  Gen. 
Gregg,  at  the  Summit.  Monday  morning,  May  12th,  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  near  Fredrieksburg,  at  Hamilton  crossing.  That  was 
the  first  time  the  regiment  was  in  line  expecting  a  fight. 

The  troops  near  Fredricksburg  fell  back  towards  Richmond,  on  the 
evening  of  the  24th  May,  1862. 

The  38th  remained  in  Gregg's  Brigade  until  the  14th  June.  1862, 
when  it  was  placed  in  AY.  D.  PendPFs  Brigade,  which  was  composed 
of  the  38th  N.  C,  Col.  W.  J.  Hoke;  34th  N.  C,  Col.  R.  H.  Riddiek  ; 
23d  N.  G,  Col.  James  Connor  ;  16th  N.  C,  Col.  McElroy.  In  the  win- 
ter of  18G2,  the  13th  N.  C,  Col.  A.  M.  Scales,  was  added  to  it.  The 
38th  participated  in  all  the  fights  that  Pender's  (afterwards  Scales') 
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Brigade  were  in,  and  the  Brigade  was  the  6th  of  the  Light  Dh  ision — 
Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  commanding. 
On  the  26th  June.  186i,  the  Division  crossed  the  Chickahominy  at 

Meadow  Bridge  (except  Branch's,  which  crossed  above  at  Deep  .Sink, 
or  Brook  Turnpike  bridge)  and  struck  the  enemy  at  Mechanicsville, 

the  SStli  being  ordered  against  the  battery  at  Ellison's  Mill,  just  be- 
low. The  regiment  numbered  about  420,  a  portion  of  the  men  being 
left  on  picket.  This  being  a  very  strong  position  the  regiment  was  re- 
pulsed after  a  loss  of  152  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the 
number  of  the  wounded  was  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment. 

The  1st  N.  C,  Col.  Stokes,  and  the  44th  Georgia.  Col.  Smith,  of  Rip- 
ley's Brigade,  attacked  an  hour  after  and  were  repulsed  with  im 
loss,  Col.  Stokes  and  Maj. ,  mortally,  and  Lt.  Col.  McDowell  se- 
verely wounded.     Col.  Smith  killed.     This  point  was  turned  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  and  the  enemy  retreated. 

In  this  attack  of  the  works  at  Mechanicsville,  Col.  Connor,  (22d)  and 
Col.  MeElroy,  (16th)  were  severely  wounded.  Through  this  day's  fight 
all  behaved  gallantly.  Particular  attention  was  called  to  the  cond  id 
of  the  Adjutant,  Miles  M.  Cowies,  of  Yadkin;  his  bearing  was  most 
noble.  Me  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  from  which  he  died. 
loss  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  regiment.  Lieut.  Covington,  Co.  E,  \ 
Lieut.  Harden,  Co.  D,  were  instantly  killed.  The  Color-bearer,  Jno.  0. 
Waters,  behaved  most  gallantly  ahead  of  the  regiment  and  was  severe- 
ly wounded.  He  bore  his  colors  through  the  tight,  and  in  safety  he 
gave  it  to  another. 

The  report  of  the  Colonel  to  Gen'l  Tender  speaks  highly  of  the  con- 
duct of  Capt.  B.  H.  Sumner,  A.  C.  S.,  Sergeant-Major  D.  M.  Melntire. 
Jno.  Young,  an  attache  to  the  regiment,  and  Edward  Goldman,  a  drill- 
master  in  the  regiment.     He  belonged  to  Co.  A,  2d  Georgia  Battalion. 

It  would  give  me  great  gratification  to  give  the  names  of  the  killed 
and  wounded,  but  fear  it  would  make  my  account  too  long. 

The  Brigade  was  engaged  in  the  fights  at  Gaines'  Mill,  Cold  Harbor 
and  Fraziers  Farm. 

At  Malvern  Hill,  the  Brigade  was  under  fire  but  not  engaged. 

The  Brigade  was;  engaged  in  the  following  battles  :  Cedar  Bun.  9th 
August :  Manassas  Junction,  27tb  August ;  Manassas,  30th.  In  the 
battle  of  Gaines'  Mill  Lieut.  Col.  R.  F.  ArmfkTd  commanded  the  regi- 
ment. Cold  Harbor,  Fraziers  Farm  and  Malvern  Kill.  Maj.  L.  I). 
Andrews  commanded,  the  Lieut.  Colonel  being  sick.  Cedar  Bun,  Ma- 
nassas Junction  and  Mana.-sas,  the  command  devolved  on  Capt.  Juhn 
Ashford,  who  was  wounded  on  the  30th.  The  command  now  devolved 
on  Capt.  M.  MeK.  McLaughlin,  who  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Ox 
Hill,  >hd  September,  Harper's  Ferry,  14th,  Sharpsburg,  Shepardstown, 
Fredericksburg.  • 

On  27th  December,  1SG2,  Col.  Floke  rejoined  his  regiment,  which, 
together  with  the  brigade,  encamped  below  Fredricksburg  and  picket 
•ed  near  Moss  Greek  Church. 

I  will  give  a  copy  of  an  Order  of  Gen'l  A.  P.  Hill : 


OUR  LIVING  AND  OUR  DEAD. 

Headquarters  Light  Dm 

Camp  Branch,  Sept.  24,  !     ~. 

Soldiers  of  the  Light  Division :  You  have  done  well,  and  I  am    •■   11 
pleased  with  you.     You  have  fought  in  every  battle  from  Me<  ; 
ville  to  Shepardstown,  and  no  man  can  say  that  the  Light  D 
was  ever  broken.     You  held  the  left  at  Manassas  againsl 
ing  numbers,  and  saved  the  army.     You  saved  the  day  at  Si        -       _r, 
and  at  Shepardstown  you  were  selected  to  face  a  storm  of  i 
shell  and  grape,  such  as  I  never  before  saw.     I  am  proud  to  say  to  ;.    d 
that  your  services  are  appreciated  by  our  General ;  and  that  you  1 
a  reputation  in  this  army,  which  it  should  be  the  object  of  every  offi- 
cer and  private  to  sustain.  (Signed) 
Official :  A.  P.  HILL,  Maj.  Gen'j. 
(Signed)    E.  J.  Wixgate,  A.  A.  A.  G. 
P.  H.  Brewer,  A.  A.  A.  G. 

* 

.The  Light  Diyision  was  composed  of  Thomas'  Georgia  Brigade, 
Gregg's  (a^erwards.McGowap^^.  0.  Brigade,  Archer's  Tennessee  an  I 
Alabama  Brigade,    Field's   Virginia   Brigade,    Branch's    (afterw; 
Lane's)  X.  C.  Brigade,  composed  of  the  7th,  18th,  28th,  33d  and  37th, 
N.  C.  regiments,  and  Pender's  (afterwards  Scale's)  Brigade,  co: 
of  J3th,  16th,  22d,  34th  and  33th  regiments  X.  C.  Troops. 

Sergeant  Major  was  promoted  to  the  Adjutancy,  July  9th,  for  gallan- 
try and  efficiency. 

Capt.  W.  BL  Edwards  appointed  Quartermaster,  June  7,  1S02. 

The  Brigade  remained  in  Camp  Gregg,  below  Fredericks  burg,  until 
28th  April,  when  it  went  into  the  second  line  near  Fredericksburg,  and 
remained  until  the  morning  of  1st  May,  1SG3,  when  Jackson's  Corps 
moved  upon  Chancellors  ville.  The  Brigade  was  in  the  flank  move- 
ment, on  the  2d  May,  and  formed  the  first  line  Sunday  morning,  3rd 
May,  on  the  left  of  the  plank  road. 

The  losses  in  this  engagement,  in  the  regiment,  was  heavy  :  2  offi- 
cers,  Capt.  MeRea  and  Lieut.  Hare,  killed ;  7  officers  wounded,  among 
them  Maj.  McLaughlin  ;  10  privates  killed,  81  wounded,  12  missing. 

In  this  battle,  the  Brigade  skirmishers  were  commanded  by  Lieut 
Col.  AshTord,  ymose  gallantry,  and  that  of  Lieuts.  Brown  and  Robin- 
sen,  of  nry  regiment,  met  with  the  approbation  ot  the  Brigadier  Gene- 
ral. Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  being  wounded,  the  command  of  the  Division 
devolved  on  Gen'l  W.  D.  Pender,  Col.  Hoke  in  command  of  the  Brig- 
ade.    On  the  5th  Gen'l  Pender  was  slightly  wounded. 

I  here  give  a  copy  of  Order  38 : 

General  Order  \  Headquarters  Pender's  Brigade, 

No.  38.         J  May  13,  1SG3. 

Upon  resuming  command  of  the  Brigade,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure 
to  express  to  you  my  high  appreciation  of  your  conduct,  and  services, 
in  the  late  battle  of  Chancellorsvilie.     Troops  could  not  have  fought 
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better  or  more  gallantly ;  opposing  successfully  such  fearful  odds, 
strongly  posted  and  offering  stubborn  resistance,  as  evidenced  by  your 
loss — greater  than  that  of  any  Brigade  in  the  army  in  proportion  to 
the  numbers  engaged. 

I  may  be  exacting,  but  in  this  instance  you  may  rest  assured  thai  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied.  I  am  proud  to  say,  your  services  are  known 
and  appreciated  by  those  higher  in  command  than  myself. 

Let  your  conduct  on  the  3d  instant  be  the  noble  guarantee  of  your 
future  services,  not  only  on  the  battle  field,  but  also  in  the  camp,  and 
on  the  march.  Let  us  arrest  the  disgraceful  desertion  from  our  ranks, 
reflecting  as  it  does,  not  only  on  the  Brigade  and  our  .State,  but  also 
detracting  from  the  well-earned  laurels  of  every  individual  in  the  com- 
mand; making  the  trials  and  hardships  of  the  service  more  severe  on 
the  true  and  brave.  (Signed) 

W.  D.  PENDtR,  Brig.  Gen. 

Desertions  from  N.  C.  Troops  were,  in  a  great  measure,  caused  by  ill 
advice  from  home. 

By  an  act  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  badges  were  to  be  given  to 
enlisted  men,  whom  the  company  might  designate  as  entitled  to  them, 
for  gallantry  in  each  battle.  The  following  are  those  voted  after  the 
battle  of  Chancellorsville,  in  the  38th  regiment : 

Company  A,  Private  Jesse  A.  Nethereutt,  Duplin  county. 

Company  B,  Private  Thomas  Dinkins,  Yadkin  county. 

Company  C,  Private  Benjamin  Sutton,  Sampson  county. 

Company  D,  1st  Sergeant  David  A.  Thompson,  Sampson  county. 

Company  E,  Private  William  J.  Hutcheson,  (killed)  Richmond  do. 

Company  F,  Private  William  S.  Huffman,  Catawba  county. 

Company  G,  Private  W.  F.  Matheson,  Alexander  county. 

Company  H.  Corporal  D.  P.  Woodburn,  Randolph  county,  (killed  at 
Gettysburg). 

Company  I,  Private  Thomas  J.  Ramsey,  Cleaveland  county. 

Company  K,  Private  W.  H.  McPhail,  Cumberland  county. 

Medals  were  also  recommended  to  be  given  to  Adjutant  Mclntire, 
and  Lieut.  A.  J.  Brown. 

On  the  morning  of  6th  June,  1803,  the  Brigade  went  into  line  below 
Fredricksburg,  in  front  of  the  Bernard  house,  the  euemy  being  in  the 
Port  Royal  road  and  in  the  valley  behind  the  house — Col.  W.  J.  Ploke 
in  command  of  the  Brigade,  Gen'l  Pender  a  short  time  previous  hav- 
ing been  made  a  Major  General.  Col.  H.  was  ordered  to  advance  his 
skirmishers  and  feel  if  the  enemy  occupied  the  Port  Royal  road.  Lt. 
Alsa  J.  Brown  took  command,  assisted  by  Lt.  Robin.-on.  (38th)  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  skirmish  corps,  about  200  men.  Instead  of  feeling, 
he  charged  the  enemy,  and  attacked,  and  drove  from  the  road,  the  15th 
Vermont,  killing  and  wounding  about  35,  and  holding  the  road  until 
the  enemy  recrossed  the  Rappahannoc.  Lieut.  Brown,  ^afterwards 
Capt.  Co.  E,)  was  as  gallant  a  young  officer  as  the  service  had. 

Col.  A.  M.  Scales  being  the  senior  Colonel  of  the  Brigade,  and  a  gal- 
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lant  officer,  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Brig  do,  on  the  pro- 
motion  of  Gen'l  Pender,  and  rejoined  the  Brigade  near  Marvli  ad, 
being  absent  from  a  wound  received  at  Chaneellorsville.  Gen'l  Pen- 
der taking  bis  staff  with  him,  Col.  W.  J.  Hoke  organized  the  Brigade 
Staff  by  the  appointment  of  (.'apt.  James  Riddick  A.  A.  A.  Gr.,  and  ( 'apt. 
John  Yoifng  Aid-derCamp,  which  appointments  were  continued  by 
Gen'l  Scales. 

On  the  1st  July,  1S63,  the  Brigade  was  placed  in  the  second  line  in 
front  of  Gettysburg  in  following  order  from  the  left:  38th,  Col. 
on  the  left,  his  left  resting  on  the  Chambersburg  Pike  :  13th,  Col.  Hy- 
man ;  34th,  Col.  Lorance ;  10th,  Capt.  Cloud  :  22d,  Lieut.  Col.  Jno. 
Ashford  of  the  38th,  commanding.  The  first  line  being  exhausted, 
the  6th  (Scales')  Brigade,  with  McGowan's  (S.  C.)  charged  the  town, 
carrying  it,  but,  to  the  0th,  (Scales')  at  great  sacrifice. — the  Brigade 
losing  in  wounded,  Gen'l  Scales,  Adj't  Gen'l  Riddick,  Col.  Hoke  (3£  I 
Lieut,  Col.  Ashford  f3Sth),  Capt,  Thornburg,  acting  Major  (3Sth)  slight- 
ly, Col.  Lorance  slightly,  Major  Clarke  (34th)  killed,  and,  in  fact,  every 
field  officer  wounded  except  Lieut,  Col.  Gordon,  (34th)  on  whom  the 
command  devolved.  The  Brigade,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Lor- 
ance (34th)  was  in  the  fights  of  the  2d  and  3d,  and  the  loss  was  im- 
mense :  loss  109  1st  day  July,  in  killed,  wounded  and  captured,  in  the 
38th  regiment. 

The  Brigade  was  through  the  retreat  from  Gettysburg,  and  was  in 
all  the  events  through  which  the  army  passed,  and  during  the  winter 
of  1863  and  1864  encamped  near  Orange  C.  LI. 

On  the  7th  February,  an  advance  was  made  on  the  Brigade  picket 
line,  at  Barnett's  Ford,  on. the  Rapidan.  In  the  absence  of  Gen.  Scales, 
Col.  Hoke  commanded.  The  Brigade  maintained  its  position,  and 
about  mid  day  of  the  7th,  the  enemy  retired.  Casualties  few — Lieut. 
C.  Grier,  13th  regiment,  severely  wounded. 

The  Brigade  took  part  in  the  stormy  events  of  1864,  from  5th  May, 
to  the  close  of  the  war.  The  Light  Division  engaged  the  enemy  in 
the  Wilderness.  5th  and  6th  of  May;  again  at  Spotsylvania  C.  H.,  and 
Noel's  Station,  23d  of  May ;  and,  again  at  Riddle's  Shop,  13th  of  June. 
1S64,  and  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Light  Divisions,  to  the  close  of  the 
war,  always  sustaining  its  hard  earned  reputation. 

On  the'lSth  of  June,  1864,  Col.  W.  J.  Hoke,  from  wounds  received.- 
was  disabled  for  field  service,  and  appointed  to  the  Post  at  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  which  he  surrendered  on  the  9th  of  May,  1866,  to  Maj.  Olcott, 
U.  S.  A.  Lieut,  Col.  John  Ashford  was  promoted  to  the  command  of 
the  3Sth— a  position  he  well  deserved  for  his  gallant  conduct."  Major 
G.  W,  Flowers  was  promoted  to  Lieut.  Colonel,  and  Capt  J.  T.  Wilson 
to  be  Major*. 

It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  speak  of  each  of  the  gallant 
men  of  the  command,  but  I  must  suffice  to  mention  as  noble  speci- 
mens of  gallantry,  Capt.  A.  J.  Brown,  of  Duplin,  and  Capt,  Jno  Robin- 
son, of  Sampson  county.  The  wound  received  by  the  gallant  Maj.  Mc- 
Laughlin, at  Chaneellorsville,  deprived  him  of  any  further  command. 
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PETTIGBEW'S  BKSGAJDE  AT  GETTYS2*  -. .     . 


BY    LOUIS   G.    YOUNG. 


9 


<g| VtHEREAS,  Knowing  that  Peitigrew's  Brigade,  in  regard  to 

c  Jli part  taken  by  it  in  the  battle  of  (Gettysburg,  has  !>•  en]  is1  utly 
£j^M  misrepresented  in  some  of  the  leading  daily  papers,  an  I  - 
%g $5 ■much  as  these  false  and  unjust  statements  are  likely  to  be  incor- 
6  D'  porated  into  a  history  of  this  war,  truth  and  justice  demand  that 
the  facts  should  appear  as  they  are.  Having  seen  a  oomniunieatioD  in 
possession  of  Major  Baker,  from  Gapt.  Louis  G.  Young.  Aid-de-Camp 
to  the  late  Gen'l  Pettigrew,  written  at  the  instance  of  many  men  Mid 
officers  of  the  Brigade,  which,  by  a  plain  and  forcible  statement  of  the 
facts,  rendered  nugatory  the  injurious  reflection  cast  upon  the  Brigade, 
and  also  pays  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  noble  dead,  there- 
fore— 

Resolved,  That  Major  Baker  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the 
communication  to  him,  together  with  his  letter  to  Captain  Young,  for 
publication. 

Resolved,  That  in  this  instance,  as  in  every  case  where  the  honor  or 
welfare  of  the  Brigade  has  been  concerned,  Capt.  Louis  G.  Young  has 
manifested  such  zeal,  and  also  displayed  such  marked  gallantry  on  the 
field,  as  has  won  for  him  the  highest  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  en- 
tire command,  and  especially  are  the  thanks  of  the  men  and  officers 
due  him  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  acquitted  himself, 
in  a  matter  where  their  honor  was  so  nearly  concerned. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chairman, 
with  instructions  to  have  the  above  named  papers  published  in  the 
Richmond  Enquirer,  and  North  Carolina  papers,  and  also  in  pamphlet 
form. 


Kirkland's  Brigade, 
Near  Orange  C.  H.,  Va.,  December  14th.  1863. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  The  officers  and  men  of  this  Brigade,  through  me.  beg 
at  your  hands,  an  act  of  friendship  which  no  one  now  alive,  but  your- 
self, can  so  well  perform,  namely,  to  write  for  publication,  an  account 
of  the  part  which  this  Brigade  had  in  the  battle-  of  Gettysburg. 

If  our  General  had  lived,  his  report,  beyond  all  doubt,  would  have 
furnished  a  history  of  those  battles,  in  which  justice  would  have  been 
done,  not  only  to  his  Brigade,  but  to  all  others  under  his  command  ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  us,  and  for  his  country,  he  did  not  live  to  write 
his  report,  and  there  is  no  one  left,  of  our  Brigade,  who,  than  yourself 
can  more  appropriately  supply  this  history.  I  have  been  designing 
for  some  time  past,  at  the  instance  of  many  of  the  officers,  to  write  you 
to  this  effect ;  but  the  change  of  camp  and  the  interposition  of  many 
other  inconveniences  have,  from  time  to  time,  prevented  the  execution 
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of  my  purpose.     But  the  recent  appearance  of  'The  second  year  of  the 
War1  r  producing  the  erroneous  and  unju.-t  accounts  of  the  battle  of 
the  8a*d  "July,  which  appeared  in  the  Richmond  papers,  shortly 
the  reuviu  from  Gettysburg,  has  prompted  ine  to  address  this  letti  i 
you,  without  further  delay. 

Shall  these  injurious  accounts  go  to  the  world  uncontradicted?   : 
they  be  permitted  to  be  incorporated  into  the  history  of  the  war  with- 
out protest  ?  » 

The  part  which  you  bore  in  the  battle  of  the  1st  and  3rd  Ju 
well  known.     It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  you  were  as  much  id  i 
with  these  battles  as  any  one  who  was  engaged  in  thcrn.     You  v. 
not  only  an  eye  witness  of,  and  a  participant  in,  those  battles,  but  y 
means  of  acquiring  information  upon  all  subjects   which    r<  to 

them,  were  equal  to  those  of  any  subordinate  officer  who  was  present, 
and  we  beg  that,  in  vindication  of  the  Brigade,  you  will  consent  to 
put  your  testimony  upon  the  record. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

Very  truly,  your  friend, 

W.  J.  BAKER. 


On  tiie  Rapidax,  February  10th,  1804. 
Major  W.  J.  Baker  : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Regretting  my  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter,  I 
cheerfully  comply  with  the  request  of  the  "officers  and  men  of  the 
Brigade/'  to  furnish  an  account  of  the  part  taken  by  the  lamented  Gen. 
Pettigrew,  and  his  Brigade,  in  the  battles  of  Gettysburg.  To  make  the 
acco  mt  intelligible,  I  will  have  frequently  to  refer  to  general  incidents 
connected  with  occurrences  of  th^  three  days'  right. 

The  arrival  of  the  advance  of  Meade's  army  at  Getty-burg  having 
been  reported,  Heth's  Division  was  sent  from  the  vicinity  of  Cashiown, 
to  reconnoitre  his  position.  On  approaching  the  town  the  enemy  was 
found  strongly  posted  on  the  hills  in  front.  The  leading  Brigades, 
Archer's  and  Davis',  were  immediately  advanced;  and,  after  a  short, 
but  hot  engagement,  in  which  these  two  Brigades  suffered  severely,  a 
new  disposition  for  attack  was  made  in  the  following  manner  :  On 
right  of  the  road  a  line  of  battle  was  formed  of  the  Brigades  of  Brock- 
enbrough,  Pettigrew  and  Archer,  while  Davis's  Brigade  was  to  operate 
on  the  left.  At  this  time  two  Divisions  of  Ewell's  Corps  arrive!  by  a 
road  from  the  left ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  determined,  that  they 
should  engage  the  enemy  and  cause  him  to  change  front,  when  we 
would  be  advanced  to  take  him  in  the  flank.  This  plan  was  only  |  ..:- 
tially  successful,  for  the  number  of  the  enemy  enabled  him  to  oppose 
Ewell's  Division  and  Davis'  Brigade  with  a  strong  force,  and  to  retain 
at  the  same  time  his  front  to  us.  Ordered  to  attack,  Pettigrew's  Brig- 
ade, numbering  about  3000,  advanced  in  perfect  alignment  over  an 
open  field,  and  found  the  enemy  strongly  posted  in  three  lines,  on  the 
crest  and  slopes  of  a  hill,  partly  wooded  and  partly  covered  with  gruw- 
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ing  wheat,  which  served  to  conceal  the  enemy  from  distant  vi  As 

soon  as  our  forward  movement  was  commenced,  the  enemy  01  d 
upon  our  line  a  very  severe  fire  from  several  batteries,  but  it  continued 
a  steady  advance,  until,  in  close  range,  it  delivered  a  deadly  fire.  The 
three  lines  were  soon  driven  into  one,  but  this  made  a  most  obstinate 

resistance,  and  the  fight  was  for  some  time  carried  on  at  40  and  20 
yards  interval.  Opposite  to  our  left  wing",  composed  of  the  26th  and 
11th  N.  C.  Troops,  the  Federal  troops  fought  desperately,  inflicting  so 
heavy  a  loss  that  too  few  were  left  for  a  successful  bayonet  charge ;  but 
our  men  pressed  on  persistently,  until  the  enemy  was  driven  back  to 
his  entrenchments  just  outside  of  the  town,  and  from  which  he  was  as 
quickly  driven  by  Pender's  fine  Division. 

No  troops  could  have  fought  better  than  did  Pettigrew's  Brigade  on 
this  day,  and  I  will  testify  on  the  experience  of  many  hard  ibught 
battles,  that  I  never  saw  any  fight  so  well.  Its  conduct  was  the  admi- 
ration of  all  who  witnessed  the  engagement ;  and  it  was  the  generally 
expressed  opinion  that  no  brigade  had  done  more  effective  service  or 
won  greater  fame  for  itself  than  this  had.  The  prisoners  them-  Ives 
testified  that  they,  native  to  the  soil  upon  which  they  were  fighting, 
had  fought  with  unusual  determination,  but  that  there  was  no  with- 
standing such  an  attack.  This  Brigade  wns  more  hotly  engaged  than 
any  that  participated  in  the  first  day's  right,  and  more  of  the  enemy 
were  killed  and  wounded  in  front  of  it  than  on  any  oilier  part  of  the 
field.  Such  marked  achievements  could,  of  course,  be  accomplished 
only  at  great  sacrifice  ;  and  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted 
to  1000  or  1100,  including  a  number  of  our  bravest  and  best  officers. 
The  26th  regiment  alone  lost  549  out  of  about  800  men,  and  the  11th 
regiment  about  250  out  of  550.  The  five  field  officers  present  with  these 
two  regiments  were  killed  or  wounded. 

In  the  midst  of  the  engagement,  Major  Gen'l  Hetli  having  been 
wounded,  Gen'l  Pettigrew  was  called  to  the  command  of  the  Division, 
and  Col.  Marshall,  of  the  52d  regiment,  to  that  of  the  Brigade. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  the  Division  rested  until  the  afternoon,  when  it 
was  ordered  to  the  support  of  Anderson's.  The  order  was  promptly 
obeyed,  but  we  arrived  too  late. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  July,  General  Pettigrew,  commanding 
Heth's  Division,  was  instructed  to  report  to  Gen'l  Longstreet,  who  di- 
rected him  to  form  in  the  rear  of  Pickett's  Division,  and  support  his 
advance  upon  Cemetery  Hill,  which  would  be  commenced  as  soon  as 
the  fire  from  our  artillery  should  have  driven  the  enemy  from  his  guns 
and  prepared  the  way  for  attack.  And,  I  presume  that  it  was  in  eon- 
sequence  of  this  having  been  the  first  plan  settled  on,  that  the  errone- 
ous report  was  circulated,  that  Heth's  Division  was  assigned  the  duty 
of  supporting  that  of  Pickett.  But  the  order  referred  to  was  counter- 
manded almost  as  soon  as  given,  and  Gen'l  Pettigrew  was  instructed 
to  advance  upon  the  same  line  with  Pickett,  a  portion  of  Pender's  Di- 
vision acting  as  supports. 
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Lithe  alignment  of  the  Division,  Pettigrew'a  Brigade,  under  Col- 
Marshall,  was  second  from  the  right,  and  it,  with  Archer's,  advanced 

promptly  and  in  good  order,  in  continuation  of  Picket's  line.  The  dis- 
tance over  which  we  had  to  advance  may  be  estimated,  when  I  state 
that  the  fuses  for  the  shell  used  by  the  artillery  stationed  immediately 
in  our  front,  were  cut  for  1J  miles.  Thegrotind  over  which  we  had  to 
pass  was  perfectly  open  ;  and  numerous  fences,  some  parallel  and  otb  I  - 
oblique  to  our  line  of  battle,  were  formidable  impediments  in  our  way. 
The  position  of  the  enemy  was  all  he  could  desire.  From  tL 
upon  which  he  was  intrenched  the  hill  .-loped  gradually,  fori  ig  a 
natural  glacis ;  and  the  configuration  of  the  ground  was  such  that 
when  the  the  left  of  our  line  approached  his  works,  it  must  come  '  ithin 
the  arc  of  a  circle,  from  which  a  direct,  oblique  and  enfilade  fire  could 
be,  and  was,  concentrated  upon  it.  Under  this  lire  from  artillery  and 
musketry,  the  Brigade  on  our  left,  reduced  almost  to  a  line  of  skirm- 
ishers, gave  way.  Pettigrew's  and  Archer's  Brigades  advanced  a  little 
further,  and  in  perfect  continuation  of  Pickett's  line,  which  arrived  at 
the  wprks  before  we  did,  only  because  they  jutted  out  in  his  front,  and 
because  his  had  to  move  over  a  considerably  shorter  distance.  The 
right  of  the  Mne  formed  by  Archer's  and  Pettigrew's  Brigade-,  rested 
on  the  works,  while  the  left  was,  of  course,  further  removed,  say  40  to 
60  yards.  Subjected  to  a  fire  even  more  fatal  than  that  which  had 
driven  back  the  Brigade  on  our  left,  and  the  men  listening  in  vain  for 
the  cheering  commands  of  officers,  who  had,  alas,  fallen,  our  Brigade 
gave  way  likewise,  and  gimultarieoimly  with  it,  the  whole  line.  Tie:  sup- 
ports, under  Maj.  Gen'l  Trimble,  did  not  reach  as  far  as  we  had.  This 
repulse,  to  judge  from  results,  was  fatal  to  our  campaign  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  troops  engaged  in  the  charge  of  the  3rd  July  are  blame- 
able  for  having  retired  without  orders;  but  you  will  perceive  that  they 
had  to  pass  through  a  most  trying  ordeal,  and  it  must  remain  always 
a  sealed  question,  whether  or  not  Cemetery  Hill  could  have  been  taken 
with  the  forces  engaged.  In  this  battle,  Pettigrew's  Brigade,  notwith- 
standing the  disadvantage  of  impaired  organization,  caused  by  its 
heavy  losses,  especially  of  officers,  did  as  well  as  the  best,  and  that  no 
troops  struggled  more  fiercely  to  gain  victory,  let  its  fearful  losses  at- 
test. On  the  morning  of  the  1st  July  it  numbered  2800  to  3000,  on 
the  4th  835.  All  the  field  officers,  save  one,  who  was  captured,  were 
killed  or  wounded  :  and  the  Brigade  was  commanded,  after  the  r 
from  Cemetery  Hill,  by  Major  Jones,  of  the  26th  regiment  N.  C-  troops, 
who  had  been  struck  with  a  fragment  of  shell  on  the  1st.  and  knocked 
down  and  stunned  in  the  3rd  day's  fight.  Gen.  Pettigrew  was  pain- 
fully and  severely  wounded  ;  two  of  his  staff  were  killed,  and  Lieut, 
W.  II.  Robertson  still  suffers  from  a  wound  which  deprives  the  Brig- 
ade of  his  valuable  services.  On  the  1st  July,  Capt  Tuttle  of  th  ;  26th 
regiment,  led  into  action  two  lieutenants  and  84  men  ;  all  of  the  offi- 
cers and  83  of  the  men  were  killed  or  wounded.  On  the  same  day. 
Company  G,  of  the  11th  regiment,  lost  two  officers  killed  and  34  out  of 
38  men  killed  or  wounded.     Capt.  Bird,  with  the  4  remaining,  panici- 
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pated  in  the  HgliJ  of  the  3rd*     Of  these,  the  fl  r  was  shot,  and 

the  capt-.n  ■  out  the  flag  himself.     \Y  »eg  he  deserve  his 

promotion.  These  I  give  as  examples  to  show  .  v  persist  y  >ui 
men  fought.  The  'osses  in  several  other  eon  paniea  were  nearly  9 
great  as  these,  but  to  name  them  or  give  a  list  of  the  casual  ild 

be  to  lengthen  out  my  account  beyond  your  design.  The  official  re- 
ports are  doubtless  recorded  ;  and  the  roll  of  honor,  enlarged  toreci  i  " 
the  names  of  the  many  good  and  brave  your  Brigade  has  contribul  K, 
will,  when  the  history  of  the  war  is  written,  embellish  its  pages  with 
brilliant,  examples  of  noble  sacrifice  and  heroic  deeds. 

In  the  engagement  of  the  1st  July,  we  lost  no  prisoners.  After  the 
repulse  of  the  3rd  July,  the  enemy  advanced  a  heavy  line  of  skirmish- 
ers and  captured  some  of  the  brigade,  but  to  the  majority  of  these  no 
blame  is  to  be  attached. 

Lieut.  Col.  Jno.  R.  Graves,  of  the  47th  regiment,  whose  courage  has 
frequently  elicited  comment  and  praise,  would  not  permit  those  of  his 
regiment  in  his  hearing,  some  150  men,  to  retire,  telling  them  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  supports,  with  which  they  would  advance  ;  they  were 
then  within  forty  yards  of  the  stone  fence,  but  the  supports  never 
reached  this  point,  and  the  Lieut.  Colonel  and  his  men  were  taken 
prisoners. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  passing  tribute  to  a  few  of  the 
noble  dead. 

Col.  Henry  K.  Burgwyn  was  killed  on  the  1st  July,  and  beneath  a 
stately  walnut  in  the  hostile  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  side  by  side  with 
those  of  his  gallant  comrades,  Capts.  W.  \Y\  McCreery,  W.  Wilson,  and 
C.  T.  Iredell,  is  interred  all  that  remains  of  his  youthful  and  comely 
form.  Only  22  years  of  age,  he  commanded  a  regiment  which  fre- 
quently had  1000  men  for  duty.  Appreciating  the  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  so  grave  a  charge,  he  exerted  every  faculty  of  his 
well  balanced  mind  to  effect  efficiency  in  his  command  ;  and  the  well- 
being  of  his  men  was  his  constant  care.  So  well  did  he  succeed  as  a 
commander,  that  his  regiment  did  its  whole  duty;  and  his  influence 
is  still  felt  by  his  men,  in  whose  hearts  he  will  always  live.  Of  more 
than  ordinary  attainments,  he  emulated  to  acquire  the  highest  place, 
and  by  constant  study  sought  to  prepare  himself  for  future  usefulness. 
Alas!  the  reaper  Death  cut  down  the  fair  plant  of  promise,  and  as  he 
lay  stricken,  in  the  midst  of  nearly  550  of  his  men  who  had  fallen  with 
him,  the  shouts  of  victory  echoing  in  his  ear,  I  could  not  but  think 
that  it  was  easy  and  pleasant  so  to  die. 

Col.  Jas.  K.  Marshall,  of  the  52d  regiment,  was  killed  in  the  charge 
upon  Cemetery  Hill.  Prepared,  by  a  thorough  military  education,  for 
the  sphere  to  which  he  was  called,  he  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
the  qualities  of  the  distinguished  soldier.  1.0  a  remarkable  aj 
for  military  matters,  was  added  the  faculty  to  discipline,  and  yet  com- 
mand the  affection  of  officers  and  men.  Modest  in  his  demeanor,  he 
nevertheless  valued  aright  the  power  of  earnest  endeavor  and  unflinch- 
ing determination,  so  no  danger  or  difficulty  seemed  to  him  too  :or- 
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midable,  and  he  mastered  circumstances  which 
His  repulse  of  the  enemy's  land  and  naval  force  on  the  Blackwater,  is 
the  first  which  records  the  victory  of  riflemen  over  gunboats.     In 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  he^manifested  skill  and  dashing  bravery.    Gi 

is  the  country's  loss  when  such  are  taken  from  it. 

Capt.  N.  0.  Hughes,  A.  A.  G.,  was  a  favorite  in  the  Brig 
of  his  efficiency  as  an  officer,  and  his  acceptable  deportment,  v.:. 
was  alike  firm  aud  considerate  to  officers  and  men.     His  conduct  in 

the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  as  in  all  the  battles  in  which  he  participi 
was  conspicuous  for  coolness  and  courage.     He  died  at  Martinsburg 
the  loth  July,  from  the  wounds  he  had  received. 

Capt.   W.  W.   McCreery,  acting   Brigade  Inspector,  was    \ 
brave,  and  he  participated  in  the  battle  of  the  1st  as  though    I    ..   r 
was  an  enjoyment.     Intelligent  and  well  informed  as  an  officer,  a  gri  .- 
uate  of  West  Point,  his  promotion  would  doubtless  have  been  s] 
had  he  lived,  but  his  fate  was  to  add  one  to  the  list of  gallant 
Seeing  that  the  rlag  of  the  26th  regiment,  which  had  severally   fc 
borne  by  twelve  brave  men,  had  fallen,  he  hastened  to  the  front, 
vanced  with  it,  and  was  almost  instantly  killed. 

The  battles  of  the  war  can  furnish  no  more  marked  example    .  higJ 
spirit  and  true  earnestness,  coupled  with  ibrgetfulness  of  self,  than  d 
that  of  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Lucas,  Adjutant  11th  regiment  X.  C.  Trc 
lying  on  the  field,  unable  to  move  in  consequence  of  his  death  wound, 
he  seemed  to  forget  his  sufferings  and  danger,  and  there  are  none  of  us 
who  will  ever  forget  the  cheering  accents  of  his  voice,  as  he  encouraged 
all  who  passed  him  to  press  on  to  victory.     He  died  at  Martinsbnrg 
from  the  effect  of  his  wounds. 

This  sketch  may  seem  imperfect  without  a  further  reference  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Brigade,  whose  part  in  the  recent  campaign  has  been  thus 
far  traced;  therefore,  approaching  with  reverence  a  subject  so  for  above 
my  power,  I  mingle  my  reflections  with  those  which  i  know  in  eloquent 
feeling,  are  constantly  revolved  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  even 
the  humblest  in  the  Brigade.  To  the  biographer  and  historian  we 
leave  the  story  of  his  life,  replete  from  earliest  childhood  with  all  the 
endowments  which  characterize  the  good  and  great :  and  it  will  gratify 
you  to  know  that  this  pleasing  task  has  been  entrusted  to  one  able  to 
do  justice  to  a  subject  so  illustrious.  We  will  remember  our  comman- 
der as  one  whose  simple  earnestness,  zealous  attention  to  duty,  .  .  I 
abilities  far  beyond  those  commanly  allotted  to  man,  commanded  the 
affections,  respect  and  confidence  of  ail  who  knew  him.  With  a  mind 
capable  of  grasping  every  branch  of  knowledge:  and  with  the  eye  of  a 
statesman  foreseeing  the  country's  destiny,  he  had  pi\  pared  himself 
by  a  thorough  military  education,  for  the  struggle  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged.  As  practical  as  he  was  learned,  he  was  an  officer  in 
wdiose  skill  all  confided,  and  often  has  the  cheering  influence  of  his 
presence  been  manifested  upon  his  troops,  when,  in  danger,  they  saw 
their  General  ride  to  the  front.  Pure,  generous  and  noble,  he  was 
loved  with  an  enthusiasm  which  enabled  him  to  discipline  through 
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the  affections,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  with  very  little  r/  at, 

good  order  prevailed  in  the  highest  degree  throughout  the  command. 
In  all  the  varied  paths  of  life  lie  trod,  he  attained  eminence.     When 

just  entering  life,  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  the 
country.  Later,  the  favorite  and  trusted  pupil,  in  science,  of  Maury. 
And  later  still,  even  at  his  early  age,  the  acknowledged  coi  Lpeer  at 
the  bar,  of  his  distinguished  relative.  Mr.  James  L.  Pettigru,  the  great- 
est jurist  of  his  age  in  America.  But  great  as  was  his  i  tual 
strength,  approaching  nearer  the  attributes  of  genius  than  any  it  has 
been  my  fortune  to  meet,  above  it  shone  his  pure  and  high  character, 
his  unselfish  disposition,  his  earnest  and  fearless  love  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice. As  a  soldier  it  is  useless  to  speak  to  you.  You  saw  him  m 
at  Gettysburg  and  elsewhere  all  the  qualities  of  the  great  commander; 
you  know  how  frequently  his  promotion  was  urged  by  those  under 
whom  he  served.  You  know  his  close  attentian  to  duty,  his  indefati- 
gable and  untiring  energy,  his  noble  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  entire 
devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  we  are  battling.  It  is  a  singular  tri- 
bute to  his  worth,  that  though  under  the  command  of  Gen'l  Lee,  for 
less  than  two  months,  in  his  preliminary  report  of  last  summer's  cam- 
paign, this  great  commander  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  "an 
army  which  treads  with  no  unequal  step  the  road  by  which  our  fathers 
marched  through  suffering,  privation  and  blood,  to  Independence," 
should  have  selected  him,  with  North  Carolina's  other  noble  son,  Pender, 
from  the  number  of  gallant  officers  and  men  who  had  given  their  lives 
a  willing  sacrifice  in  our  cause,  for  special  mention. 

In  the  death  of  Brig.  Gen.  J.  Johnston  Pettigrew,  the  two  Carolinas, 
the  one  his  native,  the  other  his  adopted  home,  mourn  the  loss  of  one 
destined  to  add  lustre  to  their  history,  and  to  rank  with  their  bravest 
and  best.  Had  he  lived  to  occupy  his  proper  sphere,  the  country  at 
large,  the  halls  of  Congress,  would  have  known  him  as  one  of  its  most 
gifted  and  trusted  leaders.  A  higher  record  yet  remains.  An  earnest 
student  of  the  scriptures,  he  received,  with  childish  faith,  its  holy 
teachings  ;  and  a  ''man  of  prayer,"  he  had  sought  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  reception  of  the  only  true  Glory.  Of  noble  aspirations,  he 
would  doubtless  have  lived  to  devote  his  genius  and  his  acquirements 
to  the  cause  of  his  country ;  but,  called  upon  to  give  up  his  life,  he 
yielded  it  without  a  murmur,  and  at  Bunker  Hill,  Va.,  on  the  17th  of 
July,  1863,  he  died  of  the  wounds  received  on  the  14th,  at  Falling 
Waters.  The  testimony  of  Rev.  J.  P.  B.  Wilmer,  with  regard  to  his 
last  hours,  is  this :  "In  a  ministry  of  nearly  thirty  years,  I  have  never 
witnessed  a  more  sublime  example  of  christian  resignation  and  hope- 
in  death."  Who  can  doubt  that  he  has  exchanged  the  crown  of  laurels 
for  the  crown  of  glory. 

Hoping,  my  dear  Major,  that  the  simple  narrative  of  facts  here  given 
will  answer  the  requirements  of  those  who  requested  it ;  and  apprecia- 
ting the  kind  feelings  manifested  towards  me  by  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Brigade,  I  am,  with  regard  and  esteem  for  them  and  vou. 

Yours,  faithfully,  LOUIS  G.  YOUNG. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  STORY. 


Extract  from  a  epoch  of  Gen,  Cullen  A.  Battle,  at  Tusewmbia. 

■<2|a  

*UBING  the  winter  of  1863-'64  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  Pr<  sident 


pi  one  of  the  courts-martial  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir. 
JOne  bleak  December  morning,  while  the  snow  covered  tin 
cjTs^9and  the  winds  howled  around  our  camp,  I  Left  my  bivo 
*y   to  attend  the  session?  of  the  court.     Winding  for  miles  i 
certain  paths,  I  at  length  arrived  at  the  court  ground.,  at  Round  I 
Church.     Day  after  day  it  had  been  our  duty  to  try  the  gab 
diers  of  that  army,  charged  with  violations  of  military  law;  but  never 
had  I  on  any  previous  occasion  been  greeted  by  such  anxious  specta- 
tors as  on  that  morning  awaited  the  opening  of  the  court.     C  se  after 
case  was  disposed  of,  and   at   length  the  case  of    "The  Cor.       r 
States  vs.  Edward  Cooper,"  was  called — charge,  desertion.     A  low  mur- 
mur rose  spontaneously  from  the  battle-scarred  spectators,  as  a  young 
artilleryman  rose  from  the  prisoner's  bench,  and  in  response  to  the 
question,  "  Guilty,  or  Not  Guilty  ?"  answered,  "  Xot  Guilty." 

The  Judge  Advocate  was  proceeding  to  open  the  prosecution  when 
the  Court,  observing  that  the  prisoner  was  unattended  by  counsel,  in- 
terposed and  enquired  of  the  accused,  "  Who  is  your  counsel  *.'"  He 
replied,  u  I  have  no  counsel."  Supposing  that  it  was  his  purpose  to 
represent  himself  before  the  court,  the  Judge  Advocate  was  instructed 
to  proceed.  Every  charge  and  specification  against  the  prisoner  was 
sustained.  The  prisoner  was  then  told  to  introduce  his  witnesses.  He 
replied,  "  I  have  no  witnesses."  Astonished  at  the  calmness  with 
which  he  seemed  to  be  submitting  to  what  he  regarded  as  inevit;  1 
fate,  I  said  to  him,  "  Have  you  no  defence  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you 
abandoned  your  comrades  and  deserted  your  colors  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy  Without  any  reason  f"  He  replied,  "  There  was  a  reas  >n,but 
it  will  not  avail  me  before  a  military  court."  I  said:  "  Perhaps  you 
are  mistaken  ;  you  are  charged  with  the  highest  crime  known  to  mili- 
tary law,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  make  known  the  causes  that  influenced 
your  actions."  For  the  first  time  his  manly  form  trembled  an  1  his 
blue  eyes  swam  in  tears.  Approaching  the  President  of  the  court  he 
presented  a  letter,  saying  as  he  did  so,  "  There,  General,  is  what  did 
it."  I  opened  the  letter,  and  in  a  moment  my  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
It  was  passed  from  one  to  another  of  the  court  until  all  had  seen  it, 
and  those  stern  warriors  who  had  passed  with  Stonewall  Jackson 
through  a  hundred  battles  wept  like  little  children.  Soon  as  I  suffi- 
ciently recovered  my  self-possession,  I  read  the  letter  as  the  defence  of 
the  prisoner.     It  was  in  these  words  : 

My  Dear  Edward — I  have  always  been  proud  of  you,  and  since  your 
connection  with  the  Confederate  army  I  have  been  prouder  of  you 
than  ever  before.     I  would  not  have  you  do  anything  wrong  for  the 
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world  ;  but  before  God,  Edward,  unless  you  come  home  we  must  die  ! 
Last  night  I  was  aroused  by  little  Eddie's  crying.     I  call*  I 

"  What's  the  matter,  Eddie?"  -and  he  said.  "  Oh,  mamma,  I'm  so  hun- 
gry !w     And  Lucy,  Edward,  your  darling  Lucy;  she  never  compl 
but  she  is  growing  thinner  and  thinner  (-very  day.     And  before  God, 
Edward,  unless  you  come  home  we  must  die.  Your  Maky. 

Turning  to  the  prisoner,  I  asked,  "  What  did  you  do  when  you  re- 
ceived this  letter  ?"  He  replied  :  "  I  made  application  for  furlough 
and  it  was  rejected  ;  again  I  made  application  and  it  was  rejected  ;  a 
third  time  I  made  application  and  it  was  rejected,  and  that  night  as  I 
wandered  backward  and  forward  in  the  camp,  thinking  of  my  home, 
with  the  mild  eyes  of  Lucy  looking  up  to  me,  and  the  burning  words 
of  Mary  sinking  in  my  brain,  I  was  no  longer  the  Confederate  soldier, 
but  I  was  the  father  of  Lucy  and  the  husband  of  Mary,  and  I  would 
have  passed  those  lines  if  every  gun  in  the  battery  had  fired  upon  me  ! 
I  went  to  my  home.  Mary  ran  out  to  meet  me,  her  angel  arms  em- 
braced me;  and  she  whispered,  *  O  !  Edward,  I  am  so  happy  !  I  am 
so  glad  you  got  your  furlough  !'  She  must  have  felt  me  shudder,  for 
she  turned  pale  as  death,  and  catching  her  breath  at  every  word,  she 
said,  'have  you  come  without  your  furlough  ?  0.  Edward,  Edward,  go 
back  !  go  back !  Let  me  and  my  children  go  down  together  to  the 
grave,  but  0,  for  Heaven's  sake,  save  the  honor  of  our  name  :'  And 
here  I  am,  gentlemen,  not  brought  here  by  military  power,  but  in  obe- 
dience to  the  command  of  Mary,  to  abide  tbe'sentence  of  your  court."'* 

Every  officer  of  that  court-martial  Felt  the  force  of  the  prisoner's 
word.  Before  them  stood,  in  beatific  vision,  the  eloquent  pleader  for 
a  husband's  and  a  father's  wrongs  ;  but  they  had  been  trained  by  their 
great  leader,  Robert  E.  Lee,  to  tread  the  path  of  duty,  though  the  light- 
ning's flash  scorched  the  ground  beneath  their  feet,  and  each  in  his 
turn  pronounced  the  verdict,  Guilty.  Fortunately  for  humanity,  for- 
tunately for  the  Confederacy,  the  proceedings  of  the  court  were  re- 
viewed by  the  Commanding  General  and  upon  the  record  was  written: 

Headquarters,  A.  X.  V. 

The  finding  of  the  court  is  approved.  The  prisoner  is  pardoned, 
and  will  report  to  his  company.  R.  E.  Lee.  Gen*l. 

During  the  second  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  when  shot  and  shell  were 
falling  "like  torrents  from  the  mountain  cloud,''  my  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  fact  that  one  of  our  batteries  was  being  silenced  by  the 
concentrated  fire  of  the  enemy.  When  I  reached  the  battery  even- 
gun  but  one  had  been  dismantled,  and  by  it  stood  a  solitary  Confede- 
rate soldier,  with  the  blood  streaming  from  his  side.  As  he  recognized 
me,  he  elevated  his  voice  above  the  roar  of  the  battle  and  said  :  "Gen- 
eral, I  have  one  shell  left ;  tell  me,  have  I  saved  the  honor  of  Mary 
and  Lucy?"     I  raised  my  hat.     Once  more  a  Confederate  shell  went 
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crashing  through  (he  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  Vhq  hero  sank  by 
gun  to  rise  no  more. 

Heaven  knows,  my  countrymen,  I  loved  that  lost  f<iuso,  but  thi  Ln 
which  we  are  now  engaged,  is  no  less  sacred.  We  will  do  our  whole 
duty  in  this  campaign,  and,  if  need  be,  in  the  moment  of  death,  lire 
the  last  shot  in  our  battery  for  the  honor  of  Mary  and  Lucy. 


THE  "OL.l>  TBIIRIV'  BRIGADE  ABfB  THE  DEATH  OF   €iE?VE- 

EAL    BEE. 


BY  MA  J.  RICHARD  WATSON  YORK,  GtJI  N.  C.  REGIMENT. 


•<£! 


X  IXTEEEST  clings  tenaciously  about  the  death  of  any  one. 

This  interest  is  still  increased  in  the  death  of  one  upon  the 
^tlefield,  especially  one  so  kind,  generous  and  gallant  as  the  la- 
^mented  Barnard  E.  Bee — the  idol  of  his  Brigade,  and  one  of  the 
r,  6most  nromisine  officers  of  \]\e  Confederate  Army.     On  such  a 

its/  j.  «T5  ~ 

man  eulogy  is  wasted,  and  the  strings  of  the  lyre,  no  matter  by  what 
fingers  swept,  awake  no  strain  so  eulogistic,  as  the  simple,  unvaraisl 
story  of  his  deeds,  his  daring,  his  suffering,  his  death. 

The  Third  Brigade  was  organized  near  Winchester,  Va.,  and  was 
numbered  as  third  in  the  '"Army  of  the  Shenandoah,"  commanded  by- 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  The  last  regiment  attached  to  it  was  the 
6th  N.  C.  State  Troops,  Col.  Charles  F.  Fisher,  immediately  upon  it? 
arrival  at  the  city  of  Winchester — Gen.  Barnard  E.  Bee  being  its  first 
Brigadier  General. 

On  the  field  of  "First  Manassas/'  its  first  passage  at  arms  was  made, 
under  most  disadvantageous  circumstances.  Yet  the  prowess,  heroic 
daring,  and  unflinching  courage,  gained  for  it  the  soubriquet  of  the 
"Old  Ihird  Brigade"  which  it  always  borne  to  the  date  of  its  dissolution 
in  the  Spring  of  IbGo,  when  the  policy  was  adopted  of  brigading  regi- 
ments by  States. 

It  was  fully  as  famous  as  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  which,  as  well  a? 
its  gallant  and  lamented  commander,  received  its  soubriquet  of  "Stone- 
wall" from  the  lamented  Bee,  whose  career  of  fame,  glory,  and  useful- 
ness to  the  army  and  country,  was  cut  short  on  the  held  of  Firs'  Ma- 
nassas, so  fatal  to  many  brave  spirits  of  the  "Old  Third." 

The  Brigade  consisted  of  the  2d  and  11th  Miss.,  4th  Alabama,  and 
6th  N.  C.  Regiments,  and  in  the  popular  histories  of  the  war,  with 
which  the  country  is  flooded,  it  is  always  styled  the  "Old  Third"  Its 
services  at  the  battle  of  Eltham's  Landing,  and  Seven  Pines ;  its  charge 
upon  the  the  enemy's  works  at  Gaines'  Farm,  unsurpassed  in  the  war, 
and  its  gallant  conduct  at  Sharpsburg,  justly  entitle  it  to  the  eulo- 
<nurns  heaped  upon  it  in  the  various  popular  histories  published. 
Among  the  regiments  composing  it  that  won  its  fame  and  glory,  the 
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6th  N.  C.  ma}'  justly  lay  claim  to  be  one  of  its  Lest,  bravest  and  tru^  \ 
Whatever  the  glory  attaching  to  the  "Old  Third  Brigade,91  this  Nor  b 
Carolina  regiment  must  share  largely  and  liberally. 

Col.  R.  P.  Webb  is  mistaken  in  a  communication  to  Our  Living  and 
Our  Dead,  in  which  he  states,  by  way  of  correction  of  some  one  else, 
that  it  was  numbered  the  "'Fourth.'''  A  Masonic  Lodge  was  chartered 
in  the  6th  N.  C.  Regiment,  in  the  winter  of  1801,  under  the  name  of 
"Bee  Military  Lodge,  No.  200."  hi  July,  1S62,  in  Sehermerhorn's 
Grove,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  a  Masonic  demonstration  was  held  by  this 
military  Lodge,  in  memory  of  Gen.  Bee. 

In  a  note,  now  before  me  from  Gen.  W.  H.  C.  Whiting,  the  Brigadier 
General  of  the  Brigade,"  apologizing  for  not  being  present  at  the  de- 
monstration, he  says : 

*  *  *  *  "I  am  sorry  that  sickness  prevents  me  from  attending. 
Gen.  Bee  was  an  honor  to  the  service  and  to  the  country.  His  masonic- 
brethren  of  the  "Old  Ihird"  Brigade  honor  themselves  in  honoring  hi? 
memory.  Among  the  many  bright  and  glorious  names,  that  ma3onrt 
holds  in  remembrance,  Gen.  Bee  richly  deserves  a  place."' 

The  letter  below  was  obtained  from  Dr.  W.  0.  Hudson,  Surgeon  of 
the  4th  Alabama,  and  afterwaids  Brigade  Surgeon  of  Law's  Alabama 
Brigade.  At  the  battle  of  1st  Manassas,  he  was  1st  Sergeant  of  Co.  I), 
4th  Alabama,  and  assisted  Gen.  Bee  from  his  horse  and  examined  his 
wounds. 

Since  the  war,  the  Doctor  himself  has  passed  away  to  join  his  many 
comrades,  to  rest,  we  hope,  "under  the  shade  of  the  trees  :" 

"Uniontown,  Ala.,  Feb.  17th,  1867. 

"Dear  York :  Yours  of  Jan.  17th  did  not  reach  me  until  a  few  days 
ago,  and  I  seize  the  first  leisure  to  acknowledge  its  receipt,  and  reply 
by  giving  you  a  few  of  the  ''dots"  asked  for.  I  am  quite  busy  in  the 
practice  of  Medicine,  and  have  but  little  time  to  devote  to  epistolary 
correspondence  ;  but  manage  to  cheat  business  out  of  a  few  hours  to 
devote  to  masonry  and  the  brethren  of  the  •'mystic  tie." 

"In  reference  to  Gen.  Bee's  death,  I  will  irive  vou  a  succinct  account, 
as  he  was  wounded  near  me  on  the  field.  I  suppose  you  are  already 
posted  as  to  his  life,  &c,  etc.,  before  the  war  commenced,  his  masonic 
history,  &c,  and  his  assignment  to  our  Brigade.  These  facts,  I  know. 
were  all  in  your  possession. 

"On  the  morning  of  1st  Manassas,  Gen.  Bee  was  ordered,  at  the  sound 
of  the  first  cannon  of  the  enemy  about  sunrise,  to  move  to  the  Stone 
Bridge,  with  his  forces  that  had  been  transported  the  morning  before, 

*At  this  time,  Gen.  "Whiting  was  commanding  "Whiting's  Division,"  consisting  of  the 
Texas  Brigade  under  Gen.  J.  B.  Hood,  and  the  "Old  Third"  Brigade,  under  CoL  (Gen.)  E. 
M  Law,  4th  Ala.,  as  Senior  Col.  of  the  Brigade. 
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from  Piedmont,*  by  rail,  consisting  of  8th  Ga.,  and  4th  Ala.,  2  compa- 
nies of  11th  Miss.,  and  2d  Miss,  regiments.     Before  we  reach 
bridge,  he  had  information  of  the  enemy's  flank  movement,  and  bur 
direction  was  changed,  and  we  marched  by  the  left  flank,  and  cro- 
the  Warrenton   Turnpike  between   the  Stone   Bridge  and  the  Stone 
House,  and  advanced  in  the  direction   of  Sudley's   Ford,  and    if 
caused  to  halt  in  the  edge  of  a  skirt  of  woods,  Gen.  Bee  himself  gr 
the  order  to  the  4th  Ala.,  in  person.     He  told  us  to  lie  down  and  rest. 
After  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  us,  and  seemed  very  much  excited. 
The  6th  or  5th  La.  Regiment,  together  with  Wheat's  Battalion  of  New 
Orleans  ''Tigers"  had  been  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  for  about  an 
hour,  and  were  the  only  troops  that  had  met  him  up  to  this  time. 

"Gen.  Bee  rode  up  to  our  regiment  (4th  Alabama,)  and  asked  "What 
regiment  is  this  ?"  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  he  had  left  us  there, 
though  a  short  time  had  elapsed.  Many  of  our  regiment,  (4th  Ala.)  in 
fact  nearly  all  of  us,  understood  him  to  say  "up  Alabamians."  But  an 
old  friend,  and  a  member  of  our  old  company,  says  he  heard  distinctly 
what  he  said,  "Ihtaw  out  your  riold  and  left  companies  as  skirmi^irr::''  At 
any  rate  we  rushed  forward  "pell*mell  over  the  fence,  and  out  into  a 
cornfield,  and  halted  on  the  side  of  a  sloping  hill.  The  8th  Ga.  was 
soon  moved  up  on  a  line  to  our  right ;  but  a  considerable  gap  existed 
between;  and  the  two  companies  of  the  11th  Miss.,  under  under  Lt. 
Col.  Liddell,  moved  up  to  our  left,  and  werfr  extended  as  skirmishers. 
Here  the  battle  lasted  one  hour  and  forty  minutes.  A3  soon  as  we  left 
the  woods,  Gen.  Bee  disappeared  from  my  sight,  at  least,  and  I  saw 
nothing  more  of  him  till  the  afternoon. 

"I  am  thus  particular,  for  he  has  been  much  blamed  for  moving  his 
two  regiments  into  such  peril.     But  I  heard  that  on  his  death  bed,  he 
said  he  did  not  intend  for  the  4th  Ala.  to  advance  from  the  woods;  but. 
the  troops  were  wild  and  undisciplined,  and  eager  for  the  fray. 

"After  the  4th  Alabama  and  Sth  Georgia  were  outflanked,  and  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  rapidly,  our  regiment  (4th  Ala.)  rallied  behind 
Hampton's  Legion,  the  first  troops  we  saw,  and  reformed,  quite  a  mile 
from  wmere  we  had  been  fighting. 

"After  we  had  reformed,  and  whilst  the  men  were  clamoring  for  some 
body  to  lead  them  into  the  fight,  (all  our  field  officers  had  been 
wounded),  Gens.  Johnston,  Beauregard  and  Gen.  Bee,  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  Bee  somewhat  later  than  the  other  two,  came  to  us.  Bee 
rode  up  to  us  and  said  u  this  is  all  of  my  brigade  I  can  find/''  The 
men  at  once  began  to  shout  General,  tell  us  where  to  go.  we  want  to 
fight."  Here  Bee  made  what  appeared  to  me,  a  tart  remark  to  an  old 
gentleman,   who,  I  afterwards  learned  to  be  Col.  Preston,  of  South 


*The  "Army  of  the  Shenandoah,"  under  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  marched  from  Win- 
chester across  the  Blue  Ridge  to  Piedmont,  a  station  on  the  Manassas  Gap  Rdiroad, 
where  the  troops  took  the  cars.  Great  delays  were  experienced — Col.  Fisher  succeeded 
in  getting  his  regiment  (6th  N.  C.)  on  the  train  by  his  great  railroad  tact.  His  rrgimenfc. 
arrived  on  the  field  the  day  of  the  battle,  after  tne  Brigade  had  been  badly  cut  to  pieces. 
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Carolina.  He  said,  "  Col.,  you  (or  your  information)  has  caused  the 
best  regiment  in  my  brigade  to  be  cut  to  pieces."  He  instantly  turned 
to  the  4th  Alabama,  and  said,  "follow  me,  let  ua  support  Jackson  ;  see  he 

stands  like  a  stone  nail"  I  heard  this  remark,  and  I  think  the  above 
were  the  identical  words  he  used.  We  were  then  about  three  hundred 
yards  in  rear  of  Jackson's  artillery,  and  Alburtis'  battery  a  little  to 
our  right.  Bee  led  us  towards  the  artillery  by  the  left  flank ;  but,  be- 
fore we  had  gone  but  one  hundred  yards,  Alburtis  ran  his  batto  ry 
through  our  regiment,  which  threw  us  into  great  confusion,  and  but 
one  company,  Company  D.  became  disentangled  in  time  to  discover 
the  direction  Bee  had  gone.  Company  D, 1  was  then  the  1st  Sergeant, 
double-quicked  after  him  :  but  he  far  o  itstripped  us,  and,  just  o<  the 
Company  was  getting  well  under  fire,  and  as  I  and  Captain  J.  W.  Hud- 
son were  doing  our  best  to  get  into  the  line  where  the  firing  was  being 
done,  (then  from  fifteen  to  twenty  men  deep)  I  heard  some  one  appa- 
rently above  me,  exclaim,  H  I  cm  a  dead  man,  1  am  shot."  Upon  turn- 
ing and  looking  up,  I  saw  Gen.  Bee  reeling  "in  the  saddle,  and  in  the 
,-act  of  falling  from  his  horse.  Capt.  Hudson  (my  nephew)  and  myself 
hastened  to  him,  and  caught  him  in  our  arms  before  he  reached  the 
ground.  He  was  in  a  few  feet  of  113  when  he  made  the  exclamation. 
The  bullets  were  very  thick  at  the  time,  and  we  were  fearful  he  would 
be  killed  before  he  could  be  removed.  I  ^as  slightly  wounded  in  the 
shoulder  whilst  attempting  to  get  some  water  down  him.  His  nervous 
system  was  very  much  shocked.  We  attempted  to  take  him  to  thy 
rear,  but  both  of  us  being  very  much  worried,  and  he  being  a  very 
stout  man,  we  could  not  do  it.  Soon  we  got  assistance,  and  took  him 
back  a  little  under  the  hill,  and  placed  h::m  under  a  small  persimmon 
tree.  He  rallied  a  little  and  said,  "  Boys,  don't  wind  me.  I  am  a  dead 
■man."  I  stripped  down  his  pants,  and  found  the  bullet  had  passed 
entirely  through  his  abdomen.  I  told  him  I  feared  his  wound  was 
mortal:  but  that  he  might  live  some  days.  He  then  said  ''he  would 
not  like  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  asked  us  to  take  him 
farther  to  the  rear."  I  asked  him  where  his  staff  was;  he  said  he  did 
not  know,  he  had  not  seen  them  since  the  morning.  Xot  even  a 
courier  was  with  him. 

"Leaving  Capt.  Hudson  with  him,  I  ran  down  through  the  pines, 
and  saw  several  members  of  his  staff  about  a  half  mile  off  in  a  field. 
I  made  my  way  to  them  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  informed  them  that  Bee 
was  mortally  wounded  and  lying  in  danger  on  the  field.  Col.  Gist,  of 
South  Carolina,  loaned  me  his  horse,  and  I  conducted  the  balance  of 
the  staff  to  where  I  had  left  Gen.  Bee,  but  he  had  been  moved.  In  my 
absence,  Capt.  Hudson  had  him  moved  down  into  the  thicket  to  a  plaos 
of  safety.  I  gave  up  Gist's  horse  to  a  courier,  and  went  on  into  the 
fight  without  seeing  Bee  again.  He  was  taken  to  the  Junction  that 
night,  and  placed  in  the  old  Hotel  where  he  died  the  next  evening 
about  4  o'clock. 

"Whilst  in  the  pine  thicket  on  the  field,  he  presented  Capt.  Hudson 
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(then  a  private)  with  a  silver  watch  which  ho  was  wearing,  for  his  kind 

attention  to  him.     The  Captain  afterwards  learning  that  Bee  v,.      , 

poor  man  and  knowing  that  Ids  wife  would  value  it,  returned   it  to 

Bee's  friends  to  be  sent  to  his  wife.    ' 

"These  are  about  the  facts,  as  I  remember  them.     A  few  days 

the  battle,  I  was  sent  for,  to  go  to  Gen.  Whiting's  Headquarters.     He 

asked  me  all  the  particulars  of  Bee's  death,  and,  if  I  could  point  out 

the  spot  where  he  fell.     I  told  him  I  could.     I  rode  out  to  th  • 

with  a  staff  officer,  and  marked  the  place  with  a  stake.     On  the  nexl 

evening,  Company  D.  of  the  4th  Alabama,   was  marched  to  the  .-pot 

for  the  purpose  of  planting  a  large  cedar  post.     Gen.  Whiting  con> 

manded  us  in  person.     The  post  was  set  firmly  in  the  ground.     It  had 

Masonic  devices  and  emblems  carved  upon  it.     But  it  was  not  destined 

long  to  remain.     In  a  short  time,  it  was  cut  to  the  ground  by  our  own 

soldiers.     Each  visitor  would  take  off  a  part  as  a  memento  of  a  gallant 

and  brave  Southron.     When  last  I  visited  the  spot,  (2nd  Manassas*) 

not  even  a  vestige  of  the  post  was  to  be  seen.     The  portion  put  into 

the  ground,  had  been  dug  up  and  taken  oh';  for  I  searched  closely  by 

scratching  and  digging  with  a  stick,  hoping  that  I  might  be  lucky 

enough  to  find  some  portion  of  it.     Only  a  small  heap  of  rough  stones 

remained  to  mark  the  spot  where  Gen.  See  received  his  death  wound. 
*  *  *  #  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Your  friend, 

W.  O.  Hudson." 

This  random  paper  can  scarcely  lay  claim  to  the  dignity  of  a  maga> 
zine  article  ;  but  is  rather  a  contribution  of  facts,  that  may  be  of  s- -me 
service  to  the  cause  of  truthful  history.  Whoever  watched  the  last 
moments  of  the  gallant  and  distinguished  sufferer  in  the  old  Hotel 
Hospital,  and  saw  the  tide  of  life  ebb  away  forever,  will  deserve  well 
of  his  comrades  in  arms,  if  be  will  communicate  them.  Such  was  the 
heroic  bearing  of  the  first  Brigadier  of  the  "Old  Third11  Brigade..  He 
baptized  it  with  his  own  spirit  of  gallantry  and  intrepid  bravery. 

On  many  a  hard  fought  field  where  stubborn  and  unflinching  brav- 
ery was  a  necessity,  or  where  the  strong  works,  bristling  with  bayo- 
nets and  crowned  with  artillery,  could  only  be  taken  by  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  in  the  furious  charge,  this  celebrated  brigade  never  failed 
to  emulate  the  noble  daring,  and  cool  self-possession  of  its  first  B::_\> 
dier  General,  and  his  co-martyrs  on  First  Manassas'  fields — Fisher  and 
Jones — a  trio  who  sealed  their  devotion  to  the  cause  they  had  espoused, 
and  whose  names  shall  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance,  as  long  as 
gallantry  in  action  shall  be  admired  by  the  world. 

Will  North  Carolinians,  then,  remember,  as  they  read  the  histories 
of  the  war,  especiallv  the  glowing  pages  of  Pollard,  that,  in  the  glories 
that  cluster  around  "the  "Old  Third"  Brigade,  the  6th  N.  C.  Regiment, 
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must  share  equally  and  largely,  and  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  bra? 
and  the  best,  and  always  proved  itself  worthy  of  its  first  commander — 
the  lamented  Fisher  ! 

Sax  Marino,  Chatham  county,  N.  C,  17th  October  1874. 


THEY  ARE  XOT  DEAD. 


BY  FANNY  DOWNING. 


They  are  not  dead,  they  do  but  keep 
That  vigil,  which  shall  never  know 
The  waking  up  to  grief  or  woe — 
A  dreamless,  painless,  quiet  sleep — 
They  are  not  dead! 

They  are  not  dead,  although  they  lie 
Within  their  narrow  cells  of  clay, 
Transmuting  into  dust  away; 
Since  truth  and  honor  cannot  die, 

They  are  not  dead! 

Their  scattered  graves  by  thousands  rise 
From  fair  Virginia's  valleys  wide, 
To  Rio  Grande's  silver  tide, 
Beneath  the  scope  of  Southern  skies. 

Ai  d  long  as  Southern  skies  endure 
And  Southern  suns  may  rise  and  wane, 
Each  grave  an  altar  shall  remain, 
Whence  incense  rises  warm  and  pure. 

Proud  memories  and  fancies  fair — 
The  love  of  woman — man's  renown, 
And  childhood's  prayers  shall  flutter  down 
And  meet  in  sweet  commingling  there. 

With  rights  no  tyranny  can  wrest, 
Our  country  o'er  her  soldiers  sheds 
A  radiance*  as  they  lay  their  heads 
Like  tired  children  on  her  breast. 

She  folds  them  in  her  circling  arms, 
And  whispers:  "  Till  the  judgment  morn, 
Safe  in  your  mother's  love,  sleep  on 
Forevewfree  from  earthly  harms!" 

Sleep  on!  they  never  more  will  know 
The  heavy  heart,  the  aching  head. 
Nor  weary  march  which  traced  its  tread 
By  bleeding  foot-prints  on  the  .snow. 

No  want  nor  hardship  now  is  found, 
No  hunger,  wretchedness,  nor  cold; 
The  carking  cares  they  knew  of  old 
Axe  merged  into  a  rest  profound. 


Self-abnegation,  suffering,  pain, 

And  all  that  manhood's  might  can  yield, 

In  valor  on  the  battle-field, 

They  gave  in  vain — yet  not  in  vain! 

More  precious  for  their  sacred  strife, 
More  lasting  and  more  grand  appears 
The  struggle  of  their  four  short  years, 
Than  centuries  Of  common  life! 

As  sailors  under  tropic  skies 
Across  the  midnight  waves  look  back, 
And  trace  their  vessels  onward  track, 
A  path  of  fire  as  fast  she  flies : 

So,  as  the  tides  of  History  flow, 
Their  past  its  glories  shall  proclaim, 
In  lambent  lines  of  living  flame, 
Which  burn  the  brighter  as  they  go. 

The  flag  they  glorified  is  furled 
Upon  their  hearth  stones  desolate; 
Its  fame  and  theirs  reverberate 

In  ringing  echoes  round  the  world! 

Forever  free!     Their  diadem 
The  golden  jasmine  fondly  twines, 
And  murm'rous  music  of  toe  pines 
Mourns  ever  low  their  requiem. 

They  are  not  dead.!    In  shapes  sublime 
Among  us  still  they  live  and  move. 
Our  guardians  and  exemplars  prove, 
And  stamp  their  impress  on  the  lime. 

They  are  not  dead — they  will  not  die! 
No  time  nor  changes  can  dispart 
Their  place  and  presence  from  our  heart, 
Where,   shrined  with  God    and   Heaven, 
they  lie! 

Oh!  loved  with  more  than  mortal  love — 
Oh!  mourned  with  more  than  mortal  pain — 
The  angels  join  our  fond  refrain 
And  chant  through  starry  realms  above, 
w  They  are  not  dead  /" 
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O'Ji 


From  the  Metropolitan  Record 
TEIE  SHEXAXDOAII. 

Inscribed  to  James  Iredell  Waddell,  Commander  of  the  Shenandoah. 


Across  the  Atlantic's  waves  of  blue 
A  meteor  clothed  with  glories  bright 

Flashed  on  the  world's  admiring  view, 
Then  veiled  in  Freedom's  grave  its  light. 

Flag  of  the  good,  the  true,  the  brave, 
None  brighter  lives  in  honor's  story, 

No  more  on  sunny  plain  or  wave 

Thy  stars  shall  light  a  nations  glory. 

Rear-guard  of  freedom  and  of  fame, 
Flying  that  flag  from  shore  to  shore, 


With  Stars  from  heaven  well  wrlU;  thy  name 
On  honor's  scroll,  brave  Shenandoah. 

And  tho'  thy  gallant  chief  and  crew 
Are  homeless  wanderers  on  the  world, 

And  never  more  with  brave  hearts  true 
May  hail  the  flag  they  once  unfurled; 

Their  names  on  history's  page  will  live, 
Qn  that  same  page  thy  flag  will  glow, 

And  every  fold  to  fame  "will  i-ive 
Thy  name  immortal  Shenandoah! 

An  Old  T.eb. 


From  the  Petersburg  Inder. 


THE  SUNFLOWER, 


Lines  suggested  by  observing  Gen.  Pettigrew's  name  omitted  in  Mrs.  Downing 
morial  Flowers  "  and  in  the  "  Southern  Bouqiiet." 


'3Ie- 


When  poets  cull  memorial  flowers, 

With  which  our  martys'  graves  to  strew, 
They  choose  no  one  in  Nature's  bowers 
For  Pettigrew. 

Yet  there  is  one,  and  only  one, 

Which  truly  represents  his  name; 
A  flower  that"  revels  in  the  Sun, 

And  drinks  his  flame: 

A  flower  that  opens  when  all  red 

The  Sun  hath  killed  the  Eastern  skies. 
But  Westward  turned,  it  droops  its  head 
And  proudly  dies. 

Louisburg,  June  19th,  1867. 


Thus  when  the  sun  of  victory  sheared 

Its  gory  way  o'er  clouds  of  war. 
This  flower's  tow'ring  crest  appeared 
A  beacon  star. 

And  in  its  gorgeous,  glorious  rays. 

This  flower  basked,  and  only  bowed, 
When  comimr  conquest's  bloody  haze 
That  sun  did  shroud. 

Crushed  flower  with  thy  broken  stem, 

I'll  keep  thee  near  to  typify 
The  fallen  form;  the  hero's  fame 
Can  never  die. 

Dewnl 
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OUR  CAMP  CHEST. 


MOW  A  DUTCH  GENERAL  WAS  CIRCUMVENTED  BV  A\  AC- 

TRE.^S. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  those  who,  during  the  early  j  ©- 
riod  of  our  "late  unpleasantness"'  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  acquire  the 
title  of  "Rebel  prisoners,"  that  there  were  many,  very  many,  in  the 
land  of  "moral  ideas  and  wooden  nutmegs,"  who  really  sympathized 
with  the  South  in  her  gallant  and  heroic  struggle  for  independence, 
and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  manifest  that  sympathy  by  furnishing  as- 
sistance, in  the  way  of  food  and  clothing  to  their  captured  and  im- 
prisoned friends. 

Among  those  who  thus  sympathized  with  the  South,  was  a  beauti- 
ful young  actress  in  Philadelphia,  who  resolved  to  dedicate  every  dol- 
lar of  her  net  earnings  upon  the  stage,  to  this  laudable  purpose. 

The  number  of  those  who  thus  contributed  to  the  relief  of  Confede- 
rate prisoners  was  so  large,  and  their  contributions  so  liberal,  that  to 
receive  and  distribute  their  benefactions,  soon  became  troublesome  and 
annoying  to  some  of  the  prison  commandants,  who  had  no  hearts  to 
feel  for  the  sufferings  and  absolute  necessities  of  those  whom  they 
were  pleased  to  stigmatize  as  "Rebels/'  The  result  was  that  these  of- 
ficers made  complaint  to  Secretary  Stanton,  whereupon  he  issued  a 
General  Order  to  the  effect  that  no  one  within  the  "Union  lines/''  other 
than  a  relative,  should  be  permitted  to  furnish  either  food,  clothing  or 
money  to  rebel  prisoners.  As  might  well  be  expected,  this  order,  for 
a  short  while,  very  effectively  put  a  stop  to  the  relief  business.  But  the 
ladies,  heaven  bless  them,  who  are  always  foremost  in  deeds  of  benev- 
olence, and  never  deaf  to  the  voice  of  suffering,  soon  discovered,  in 
some  way  or  other,  that  they  had  a  great  many  brothers,  and  uncles, 
and  nephews  and  cousins,  languishing  in  Yankee  prisons,  and  under 
the  generous  promptings  of  consanguinity,  they  began  to  write  letters 
to  their  imprisoned  relatives]  and  to  send  them  boxes,  as  of  yore,  con- 
taining good,  substantial  clothing  and  wholesome  food  ;  and,  by  the 
way,  they  would  occasionally  manage  "by  hook  or  by  crook''  to  smug- 
gle in  a  bottle  or  two  of  real  old  "London  Dock.''  Under  this  system 
the  work  of  relief,  after  a  while,  became  almost  as  general  as  it  was 
before  Stanton  issued  his  J m mane  order. 

In  the  month  of  January,  18G5,  the  Yankees  captured  a  portion  of 
Gen'l  Early's  command — sent  them  first  to  the  Old  Capitol  prison  in 
Washington,  and  from  thence  to  Fort  Delaware.  Our  northern  friends 
always  had  active  agents  on  the  lookout,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of 
getting  the  names  of  as  many  prisoners  as  possible  while  they  were 
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being  carried  through  the  larger  cities  and  towns,  and  these  were  pub- 
lished in  such  newspapers  as  were  willing  to  do  so. 

Tliis  detachment  from  Gen'l  Early's  command  consisted  of  thirty- 
five  men,  all  private  soldiers.  On  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia  en 
route  for  "Pea  Patch  Isle"  (i.  e.,  Fort  Delaware)  their  names   v. 

tained  and  published  in  the ,  of  which  I  presume  our  young 

heroine  was  a  regular  reader.     I  will  withhold  the  name  of  th< 
paper  for  fear  that  if  I  reveal  it,  the  disloyal  proprietor  the  ;..t 

be  prosecuted  for  treason  against  ''the  best  government  the  world  i 
saw."     The  young  actress  singled  out  one-  from  the  number  and  &d> 
dressed  him.  a  short  epistle  in  these  words  : 

"My  Dear  Brother:  By  the  merest  accident  I  saw  your  name. 

among  others,  published  in  the  columns  of  the this  morning, 

as  a  prisoner  of  war,  on  your  way  from  the  Old  Capitol  prison  to  Fori 
Delaware.  But  for  this  fortuitous  circumstance  you  might  hare 
guished  for  months  in  prison,  without  my  knowing  anything  of  youi 
whereabouts.  Write  to  me  immediately  and  let  me  know  what  you 
need  in  the  way  of  food,  money  or  clothing.  Your  wants  shall  all  be 
supplied  while  in  prison.  Your  affectionate  sister, 


And  assuming  for  the  time-being  the  sir-name  of  her  new  found 
brother,  she  signed  the  letter  and  mailed  it  to  him  at  Fort  Delaware. 
The  day  after  his  arrival  at  this  hospitable  retreat  and  delightful  waUrina 
place  he  received  his  ''sister's"  letter,  and  his  surprise  when  he  opened 
and  read  it  may  be  better  imagined  than  expressed.  He  had  never 
received  such  a  letter  before,  and  knew  nothing  of  this  ingenious 
method  of  circumventing  Stanton's  malignity.  He  was  quite  sure  he 
had  no  sister  in  Yankee  land, — no  not  even  a  second  cousin,  and  he 
was  much  disposed  to  treat  the  whole  thing  as  a  cruel  hoax.  He  vei> 
tured,  however,  to  show  the  letter  to  one  of  the  "old  inhabitants,"  who 
explained  the  whole  matter  to  him  and  advised  him,  by  all  means,  to 
answer  the  letter  at  once.  He  did  so;  whereupon  a  correspondence 
ensued  that  proved  profitable  to  him,  and  agreeable  to  Ins  fair  bene- 
factress. The  soldier  was  a  well  educated  young  Virginian,  who  man- 
aged to  make  his  letters  very  interesting  to  the  young  actress. 

Time  wore  on  and  the  Confederacy  wore  out ;  and  with  the  1c  >s 
the  noblest  and  most  righteous  cause  that  ever  evoked  human  effort, 
or  enlisted  human  sympathy,  came  a  proclamation  from  President 
Johnson,  releasing  from  imprisonment  all  prisoners  below  the  rank  of 
Major,  upon  condition  that  they  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  But  the  prisoners  were  to  be  released 
according  to  the  date  of  their  capture.  Now  at  that  time  there  were 
confined  at  Fort  Delaware  about  eight  thousand  prisoners,  and  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  could  furnish  transportation  for  only 
about  one  thousand  a  week.  As  our  young  soldier  was  among  the 
last  captured  and  sent  to  Fort  Delaware,  he  would,  under  the  prow- 
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sions  of  the  President's  proclamation,  bo  amongst  the  last  to  bo  releas- 
ed. ^  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  lie  became 
restive,  and  that  every  minute  was  a  month  with  him.  lie  determ- 
ined to  write  to  his  "sister"' in  Philadelphia  and  ask  her  to  apply  to 
the  President  for  a  special  release,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  quit" the 
"hated  isle,-' without  having  to  await  his  turn.  He  did  so;  and  she, 
upon  receiving  his  letter,  instead  of  making  an  application  to  the 
President  at  Washington,  took  passage  for  Fort  Delaware  on  board 
the  Gen.  Ribauld,  a  little  steamer  that  plied  daily  between  Philadelphia 
and  the  Fort,  She  had  never  met  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort 
Delaware,  but  she  had  heard  that  he  was  the  very  soul  of  gallantry 
and  kind-heartedness,  and  therefore  concluded  that  her  chance  of  suc- 
cess would  be  better  with  him  than  with  the  man  wdio,  but  a  short 
wrhile  before,  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  piteous  cries  of  poor  heart- 
broken Annie  Surratt,  who  was  pleading  for  the  life  of  her  mother, 
who  was  about  to  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  in  expiation 
of  a  crime  of  which  she  was  as  guiltless  as  are  the  angels  above  us. 

Upon  her  arrival  at  the  Fort  she  sought  the  office  of  the  post  com- 
mandant. This  officer  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  genus  homo  of  the 
German  persuasion,  who,  by  Gallantry  in  the  field  had  won  a  Briga- 
dier General's  commission. 

Before  the  war  he  was  a  draftsman  in  the  Coast  Survey,  on  board  the 
"Hetzel,"  commanded  by  Capt.  W.  T.  Muse,  and  for  a  long  while  was 
on  duty  in  the  waters  of  Eastern  Carolina.  I  have  frequently  seen 
him  on  the  streets  of  my  native  town — Elizabeth  City — and  were  I 
to  mention  his  name  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  be  recollected  by  many 
of  my  good  friends  in  that  pl&oQ.  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
you  have  met  him  frequently,  and  know  him  well.  I  cannot  give  his 
name,  however,  for  he  has  seriously  threatened  that  if  I  ever  publish 
this  story,  and  give  his  name  to  the  public,  he  will  demand  of  me 
"that  satisfaction  which  is  due  from  one  gentleman  to  another."  I 
have  great  cause  for  keeping  in  kindly  remembrance  this  gallant  and 
kind-hearted  officer.  Had  I  been  his  brother  he  could  not  have  done 
more  to  contribute  to  my  comfort,  while  a  prisoner  at  Fort  Delaware, 
than  he  did.  As  soon  as  lie  learned  that  I  was  there  he  visited  me, 
and  tendered  me  a  parole  of  the  island.  I  was  no  longer  confined  to 
prison  fare,  but  had  my  meals  furnished  me  from  the  hospital  board. 
At  least,  this  condition  of  affairs  continued  until  the  assassination  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  whereupon  my  privileges,  together  with  those  that  had 
been  extended  to  Gen.  Page,  of  Virginia,  Gen.  Barringer  of  North  Car- 
olina, and  Col.  Morgan,  of  Kentucky,  were  materially  abridged.  The 
The  good  General  seemed  some  way  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  prisoners  at  Fort  Delaware  had  something  to  do  with  the 
murder  of  the  President.  lie  annulled  all  paroles— sent  all  the  sick 
who  could  walk  from  the  hospital  to  the  prison  quarters — turned  the 
guns  of  the  Fort  upon  the  "prison  pen/'  and  had  the  sentinels  in- 
structed that  any  prisoner  who  laughed  aloud  was  to  be  considered  as 
rejoicing  over  the  murder  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  was  to  be  shot  down 
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without  ceremony.    This  state  of  things  continued  for  two  mortal 

weeks,  during  which  time  I  came  very  near  dying. — for  if  then 
anything  in  the  world  I  do  enjoy,  it  is  a  good  hearty  laugh.  I  didn't 
want  to  laugh,  however,  over  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  for  T 
thought  then,  and  think  now.  that  it  was  the  greatest  calamity  that 
could,  at  the  time,  have  befallen  the  South.  Had  he  lived,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  we  should  never  have  known  anything  of  carpet- 
bag rule  in  the  Southern  States. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  Our  heroine  went  immediately  to  the 
office  of  the  Commanding  General,  and  as  she  entered  he  was  standing 
at  a  desk,  with  his  back  to  the  dour,  waiting.  He  did  not  see  her 
when  she  entered  the  room,  but  hearing  the  rustling  of  silk  behind 
him — a  sound  that  never  fell  unheeded  upon  his  ear — he  turned,  and 
beheld  standing  before  him  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  angelic 
creatures  that  his  two  German  eyes  had  ever  rested  upon.  The  good 
General  was  so  completely  struck  with  the  picture  of  feminine  loyliness 
before  him,  that  he  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "Mein  Got!  der  piue- 
eyed  oong  peaudy  ish  most  elegantly  tresst.;: 

The  balance  of  the  story  I  will  let  the  General  tell  himself.  His 
English  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be,  but  I  reckon  the  reader,  by  dint 
of  hard  work,  will  be  able  to  master  it. 

"I  vas  in  mine  offiece.  von  day  ven  nopody  in  der  verle  vas  dare, 
and  I  heres  von  seelk  tress  vot  make  a  pig  fuss  pehint  me,  and  I  toorns 
arount,  and  oh  mine  Got  vot  does  I  see  ?  I  sees  der  most  bootiful 
oong  vimmens  vot  I  never  see  pefore,  since  I  coomes  to  dis  koonthry, 
I  sbeake  to  her  und  say,  vot  for  can  I  do  to  you  madam.  Und  den 
she  hikes  at  me  so  purtey  as  never  vas  und  say,  Oh,  Sheneral,  you  haf 
mine  brudder  here  von  brisner  of  var  ;  I  vant  you  to  durn  mine  brud- 
der  loose  und  let  him  go  home  mit  me.  I  say,  ven  vas  yourn  brudder 
capture?  she  say,  I  dinks  he  pe  capture  apout  der  last  Shannevary 
vot  comes  in  dis  year.  I  say,  den  yourn  brudder  no  go  home  mit  you 
now ;  pecause  der  Bresident,  he  issue  der  broclamashun,  und  he  sents 
me  to  der  broclamashnn  vot  say  dat  I  release  der  brisners  accordin  to 
der  time  vot  dey  be  capture,  und  I  no  violate  der  brocklamashun  of 
der  Bresident.  Und  den  she  say  to  me  von  more  time,  Oh  Sheneral 
do  let  mine  brudder  go  home  mit  me  ;  und  dat  time  sheluke  like  she 
vas  so  purty  dat  I  almost  dinks  I  vish  der  Bresident  no  more  gif  enny 
broclamashun  vatefer;  but  den  I  say  von  more  time  yourn  brudder 
no  go  home  mit  you  now.  Den  she  say,  Sheneral  veel  you  let  me  see 
mine  brudder?  I  say  yes  you  see  yourn  brudder  ;  vot  ish  yourn  brud- 
der's  name?  She  dels  me  vot  ish  his  name,  und  den  I  galls  der  Gor- 
poral  vot  bees  in  mine  offiece,  und  I  writes  der  name  vot  she  dels  me 
on  von  liddle  beace  of  baper,  und  I  dels  him  to  go  to  Lieut.  Wolfe 
vot  has  der  sharge  of  all  der  brisners,  und  del  him  to  sent  me  to  dis 
man  vot  dis  baper  ish  write  apout,  shus  so  soon  as  efer  he  cood.  ^  el, 
der  Gorporai  dakes  der  liddle  name  vot  I  writes  der  baper  on,  und 
pimeby  in  less  dan  dwendy  minudes  he  cooms  pack  again  and  prings 
mit  him  ven  he  cooms  der  oong  man  vot  der  laty  say  she  ish  his  brud- 
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der.  Und  oh  mein  Got !  how  it  griefs  mine  soul — how  it  preak  mine 
heart  to  dink  how  she  inke  bittiful  slius  den  ven  her  brndder  cooms 
in  der  room.     She  sh tare  al  hira  fife  minudes  peforeshe  shbeak  von 

vord  ;  und  den  she  bo;;-.i  out  gi'vin,  und  vept  like  von  lidd  ;k  : 

und  den  she  und  her  brudder  hugged  und  gissed  von  anurd  r,  und 
den,  mit  a  desbcrate  gonfusion  und  a  gry  of  tespair  she  fell  down  in 
schwoonin  rite  on  der  vloor.  Und  ven  I  see  her  iayin  on  der  vloor a> 
sheaehless,  so  awfool,  so  oneartly,  so  treadful,  so  onbesehreiblich  gastly, 
I  vas  so  bad  shkare  as  vot  I  nefer  vas  pefore  ;  und  I  roons  out  of  der 
room,  und  I  gits  der  prandy  mit  der  vater,  und  I  cooms  pack  agin, 
und  I  rubs  her.  und  I  rubs  her,  und  I  rubs  her  till  pimeby  she  cooms 
to,  und  den  der  first  ding  vot  she  say  to  me  ish,  oh,  Sheneral,  do  let 
mine  brudder  go  home  mit  me.  Und  I  dels  her  von,  doo,  tree  dimes 
more  agin,  yourn  brudder  no  go  home  mit  you  now ;  I  no  violate  der 
brocklamashun  of  der  Bresident ;  und  by  shings  shus  so  soon  as  vot  I 
say  dat  vord  von  more  dime  agin,  she  faints  right  avay  und  falls  down 
oil  der  vloor.  Und  den  I  dinks  maybe  she  bees  dead  und  gone  to 
Heafen.  Boot  den  I  gits  der  prandy  mit  der  vater  agin,  und  dis  dime 
I  rubs  her  so  much  more  hard  as  vot  I  did  pefore  dat  pefore  it  vas  long 
vbile  she  comes  to  agin  ;  «nd  dat  dime  ven  she  luke  oop  at  me,  I  sea 
der  great  pig  dears  in  her  purty  plue  eyes,  und  she  exchlaim,  oh  Shen- 
eral, you  no  let  mine  brudder  go  home  mit  me  I  die  so  soon  as  nefer 
vas.  Und  den  I  wrings  mine  hants,  und  I  bulls  mine  hair,  und  I  say 
mit  a  loud  voice,  oh  mine  Got  in  Heifen  vot  shall  I  do !  Der  vomans 
gry  und  schream  so  pad  it  almost  preak  mine  heart,  und  now  she  dels 
me  she  veel  die.  I  vish  I  vas  no  Sheneral — I  vish  I  vas  von  tam  bri- 
vate — I  vish  I  vas  in  Vaderland — I  vish  Ghristover  Golumbus  vas  at 
der  teufel ;  he  no  discover  Ameriky,  I  no  coom  to  dis  koonthry,  und 
den  I  no  hear  dis  Engel  vomens  gry  and  schream  vot  make  me  vio- 
late der  broclamashun  of  der  Bresident,  shus  at  dat  raomend,  all  at 
vonce,  an  idee  cooms  vrom  mine  onloocky  shtar,  und  I  say  to  der  vo- 
mans you  dakes  your  brudder  und  you  g02S  home  mit  him.  Vol  she 
lukes  mighty  happy  den  shus  as  if  she  nefer  gry  in  der  vorlt,  und  she 
dakes  her  brudder,  und  I  gifs  dem  a  baper  vot  to  go  home  mit,  und 
dey  leefs  mine  offece  und  in  fife  minudes  dey  bees  on  der  shteamboat 
und  gone  to  Yeeladelfy,  shus  den  Lieut.  Hawkins,  der  Brovost  Marshal, 
CDoms  roonin  in  mine  offece  so  fast  like  ter  teufel  vhen  he  share  a  doc- 
tor's soul.  Und  he  vas  Jaffin  so  much  und  so  lout  as  vot  I  never  hert 
him  laff  pefore.  Und  I  say  vot  for  you  laitin  Lieut.  Plawkins '?  Und 
he  say,  Sheneral,  dat  vomans  vot  comes  in  your  oriece  shus  now,  she 
fool  you — dat  man  no  be  her  brudder — she  is  von  tam  Acthres  vrom 
Veeladelfy ;  und  shus  den  I  kessder  trute  und  dinks  she  faints  mighty 
easy;  und  I  dinks  too  it  vas  der  most  adrocious  action  der  voorlt  vas 
efer  saw." 

The  well  planned  scheme  of  the  young  actress  succeeded,  and  no 
erne  afterwards  rejoiced  more  at  her  success  than  did  the  kind  hearted 
General.  Rebel, 
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From  a  Compilation  made  by  the  Board  of  ImmisjTation,  Statistics  and  Agr: 
TO    THE    READER. 

Z^t  HIS  publication  lias  been  got  up  under  the  authority  of  tile 
it  HI  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  in  order  to  furnish  person 
MJI  ous  of  corning  to  this  State  the  most  reliable,  general  and  .  .  -<- 
jEgCtical  information  as  a  guide  to  investment  and  location.  To  the 
c(^  Northern  and  European  settlers  coming  to  North  Carolina  for 
the  purchase  of  lauds  of  all  descriptions  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  agri- 
culturist, the  vine  and  fruit  grower,  the  truck  farmer,  the  miner  i 
manufacturer,  and  to  all  those  seeking  any  employment,  these  j;ea 
will  give  such  information  as  will  be  useful  to  each,  and  any  das-  \\ 
may  seek  a  home  in  one  of  the  most  highly  favored  portions  of  the 
earth,  in  climate,  soil,  natural  advantages,  capacity  for  improvement 
and  population.  The  world  does  not  possess  anywhere  a  m  a 
quiet,  peaceable,  honest  and  frugal  population,  than  the  pe 
of  this  State.  Notwithstanding  the  devastation,  ruin  and  demora- 
lization of  the  late  civil  war,  our  people  are  rapidly  returning  ro 
their  old  customs  and  labors.  A  more  law-abiding  people  cannot 
he  found.  Foreigners  and  strangers  who  come  among  us  to  engage  in 
the  industrial  and  business  professions  of  life,  and  to  pursue  the  arts 
of  peace,  are  everywhere  hailed  with  joy,  and  the  aim  and  desire  of  tir 
people  generally  is  to  promote  peace  and  quietude,  enterprise  and  pi  - 
perity,  among  all  classes,  and  to  encourage  and  support  wise  laws,  and 
a  good  government,  which  gives  the  greatest  security  and  protection 
to  life,  labor  and  property. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  North  Carolina  presents  the  best  and 
fairest  field. for  the  immigrant,  when  compared  with  any  similar  ex- 
tent of  territory  in  the  world.  Its  soil,  its  climate,  its  healthfulness  are 
unrivalled,  and  adapted  to  the  occupancy  of  every  national::}-.  The 
variety  of  its  productions  is  endless,  embracing  not  only  cotton,  rice. 
and  Indian  corn,  which  are  staples, but  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  potatoes  of 
both  kinds,  together  with  nearly  all  fruits  and  grapes  of  every  sj 
The  area  of  the  whole  State  is  thirty-four  millions  of  acrt  s,  consisi 
of  lowlands,  upholds  and  mountains,  with  the  exception  of  a  -mall 
area  on  the  Atlantic.  A  silvery  atmosphere  is  a  distinctive  peculiarity 
of  its  climate,  while  over  its  highlands  and  mountains  a  breeze  full  of 
health  and  vigor  is  forever  blowing.  It  is  beautifully  diversified  with 
rolling  plains  like  those  of  lower  France  and  Prussia,  with  swoTing 
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slopes,  and  sunny  hillsides,  similar,  in  adaptability  to  fruit  and  vine 
culture,  to  those  of  the  Rhine  Provinces,  with   mountains  more  i 
than  those  of  Scotland,  and  destitute  of  their  sterility,  with  softer  and 

more  delicious  vales  than  those  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  for  they  c'.re 
devoid  of  the  awful  glaciers  of  the  former  and  the  burning  summer 
heat  of  the  latter,  with  forests  in  which  nearly  every  tree  for  ornament 
or  use  grows  in  lavish  abundance,  with  rivers  deep  and  navigable,  in 
which  the  year  round  the  angler  can  find  sportjin  1 1 is  calm  employn.  I 
and  up  which  in  the  spring  swarm  innumerable  ocean  fish*  for  the 
purpose  of  spawning*— with  cataracts  grander  in  height  than  Niagara 
and  for  more  lovely  than  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine,  or  of  the  Catskill.  of 
New  York.  The  people  of  the  State  are  intelligent,  eminently  social, 
refined  in  manners,  hospitable  to  strangers,  religious  by  adoption  and 
early  training,  and  deeply  devoted  to  freedom  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  word.  They  are  law-abiding,  peaceful  and  generous:  just  in  their 
dealings  and  faithful  to  their  engagements.  Schools  and  Colleges  of 
the  highest  grade  flourish  throughout  her  wide  extended  domain  from 
sea  to  mountains.  The  free  school  system  for  all  races  is  established 
upon  a  firm  and  permanent  basis:  each  county  is  divided  into  Town- 
ships, and  each  township  into  districts,  and  for  each  district  funds  are 
set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  at  least  two  free  schools.  The  whites 
and  negroes  are  taught  in  separate  schools. 

The  question  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  immigrant,  why  is  it, 
since  North  Carolina  is  so  fine  a  country,  that  its  claims  have  been  so 
long  ignored,  and  that  foreigners  in  seeking  the  shores  of  America 
have  hitherto  wended  their  way  westward  ?  Many  valid  reasons  could 
be  assigned  in  answer.  A  few,  however,  will  suffice,  and  principal 
among  them  are  these  :  Prior  to  the  civil  war  or  rebellion,  a  prejudice 
existed  in  the  minds  of  our  landed  proprietors  against  the  encourage- 
ment of  this  enterprise.  Possessing  sufficient  slave  labor,  they  sup- 
posed that  free  labor  would  clash  with  the  institution  of  slavery.  The 
emancipation  of  the  slave  has  altered  the  phase  of  affairs.  The  frecd- 
men  have  proved  to  be  unequal  to  the  responsibility  of  their  position, 
and  instead  of  advancing,  they  are  retrograding.  The  tendency  of 
the  negro  is  towards  centralization,  and  while  our  tewns  and  villages 
swarm  with  them,  many  parts  of  the  agricultural  districts  are  nearly 
destitute  of  laborers.  They  are  by  nature  disinclined  to  steady  employ- 
ment and  persevering  effort.  They  perform  excellent  service  when 
employed  at  mills,  on  steamboats,  in  cutting  timber,  in  scraping  tur- 
pentine and  similar  jobs,  but  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  farm 
hands. 

Then  the  cry  comes  from  our  fertile  fields,  lying  tallow,  from  beau- 
tiful but  tenantless  homesteads,  for  the  hardy,  the  intelligent  and 
moral  of  every  land  to  till  these  grounds,  to  occupy  these  vacant 
places.  A  revolution  in  sentiment  has  taken  place  and  our  people 
stand  ready  to  welcome  the  stranger.  Again,  slavery  was  held  as  a 
reproach  against  the  South — now,  the  slave  is  a  free  man,  and  entitled 
to  every  legal  and  political  privilege  equally  with  the  proudest  and 
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•wealthiest  of  the  land.     Peace  and  quiet  reign  in    North   Carolina. 

There  exists  no  longer  a  reason  why  the  State  should  not  raj 
settled.     The  soil  is  as  fruitful  as  the  West  and   North,  and   with 
the  intense  winter  of  those  States,  lasting  for  six  months  of  the  ;.  ■ 
The  lands  of  Carolina  are  owned  by  individuals,  not  by  capital 
The  landholders  are  willing  to  part  with  their  lands  at  a  reasonable 
price,  because  they  need  laborers  and  are  desirous  that  the  i 
the  State  should  be  advanced.     They  publish  to  the  world  no  untruth- 
fill  or  glowing  accounts  ;  they  have  no  agents  abroad  in  the  employ  of 
rings  and  monopolies.     Theirs  is  no  spirit  of  wild  speculation,  founded 
upon  probable  railroads  in  the  dim  future  ;  they  have  not  secure1 
Government  grants  large  tracts  of  wilderness  to  re-sell  at  exorbil 
profits;  but  they  are  offering  for  sale  their  paternal  acres,  impro>     . 
and  built  upon,  and  on  which  their  fathers  have  long  resided.     Here 
are  homesteads,  bright  and  beautiful,  for  sale,  presenting  no  need  of 
temporary  log  huts  ;  here  are  no  trees  to  be  felled  before  a  crop 
made,  no  howling  wolves,  no  marauding  bands  of  Indians  are  her< 
in  the  West,  to  annoy  and  destroy  the  settler.     But  a  land,  in  point  of 
natural  advantages,  superior  to  any  other;  and  one  of  the  most   .- 
tractive  that  heaven's  sun  ever  looked  upon.     It  is  the  only  8tat< 
which  every  article  enumerated  in  the  United  States  statistics  is  pro- 
duced. 

To  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  then,  abounding  in  all  the  varied 
productions  we  have  enumerated,  we  invite  the  emigrant  of  all  nation- 
aliiie&^a-nd  the  people  from  every  section  of  our  Union — and  to  all  we 
promise  a  cordial  welcome,  the  enjoyment  of  religious  and  political 
freedom,  the  full  protection  of  our  laws,  and1  a  guaranty  of  their  per- 
sonal safety,  in  any  and  every  section  of  the  State. 
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White  population,  1S70,  678,470  ;  colored  population,  391,050  :  civ 
ilized  Indians,  1.241.     Aggregate  population,  1,071,361. 

White  population,  1S00,  629,942  ;  colored  population,  361,522 
ilized  Indians,  1.1-58,     Aggregate  population,  992,622. 

White  population,  1790,  288,204:  slave  population,  100,572;  frci 
colored,  4,975. 

Public  schools,  1,435 ;  teachers,  male,  1.125;  teachers,  female.  393 
pupils,  male,  21,279  :  pupils,  female,  20,683  :  income,  $205,131. 

Private  schools,  classical,  &c,  134  ;  teachers,  male.  202  :  teachers,  fe 
male,  140 ;  pupils,  male,  3,659  :  pupils,  female,  3,053  ;  income.  8234. 
320.  ' 

Private  schools,  other  than  classical,  tve,  592 ;  teachers,  male,  412 
teachers,*female,  420  ;  pupils,  male,  7,726 ;  pupils,  female,  8,608  ;  in 
come,  §196,441. 
•  Libraries,  1,746  ;  volumes,  541,915. 
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Newspapers,  C4  ;  copies  annually  issued,  6,684,950 ;  circulation,  04,- 
820. 

Churches  of  all  denominations — organizations,  2,683 ;  edifice-,  2.- 
497  ;  sittings,  718,310  ;  value  of  property,  ?2,4S7,877. 

Baptist  churches,  938  ;  property,  §583,285. 

Christian  churches,  60  ;  property,  824,377. 

Congregational  church,  1 ;  property,  $1,500. 

Episcopal,  (protestant,)  68  ;  property,  §403,450. 

Friends,  27;  property,  $21,485. 

Lutheran,  70  ;  property,  896,550. 

Methodist,  1,078  ;  property,  $775,805. 

Presbyterian,  201 ;  property,  $395,475. 

Reformed  church,  29 ;  property,  $23,400. 

Roman  Catholic,  9  ;  property,  864,100. 

Universalist,  2  ;  property,  $700. 

North  Carolina  has  50,704  square  miles  ;  there  are  21  1-13  pr: 
to  a  square  mile;  mere  are  205,970  families  in  the  State,  and  51-2 
persons  to  a  family;  there  are  202,504  dwellings,  and  5  1-29  persons 
to  a  dwelling. 

The  sex  of  the  aggregate  population,  male.  518,704 ;  female,  552.- 
657. 

Population  of  ten  years  and  over,  male,  305,528  ;  female,  404,101  ; 
total,  769,629.  Occupation  ;  engaged  in  agriculture,  269,338 ;  profes- 
sional and  personal  services,  51,290  ;  in  trade  or  transportation,  10,179; 
in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  institutions,  20.592  ; 
total,  351,299. 

There  are  832  blind  persons  in  the  State,  540  white,  266  colored,  and 
26  mulatto. 

There  are  610  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  the  State,  442  white,  142 
black,  26  mulatto. 

There  are  779  insane  persons  in  the  State,  670  white,  97  black.  Pi 
mulatto. 

There  are  976  idiots  in  the  State,  665  white,  279  black,  32  mulatfr  >. 

Assessed  valuation  of  property,  North  Carolina,  total  amount,  §130.- 
388,622  ;  real  estate,  883,332,012  ;  personal  estate,  $47,056,610  ;  the  val- 
uation of  real  and  personal  estate,  §250,757,244. 

TAXATION. 

Total  amount.  ^2.952,209;  State,  $1,800,254;  county,  $923,601; 
town,  city,  &c,  §228,351.     Total,  £2,952,209. 

There  are  19,835,410  acres  of  land  in  farms,  of  which  5,258,742  acres 
are  improved  and  14,570,663  are  unimproved.  Per  eentage  of  unim- 
proved lands  in  farms  to  total  land  in  farms  is  73.5,  and  the  average- 
size  of  farms  is  212  acres  ;  the  valuation  of  farm  products,  including 
improvement  and  addition  to  stock,  amounts  to  $57,845,940  ;  anin;_- 
slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  §7,983,132  :  home  manufactures,  81,- 
603,513 ;  forest  products,  $1,089,115 ;  market  garden  products,  $48,- 
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499  ;  orchard  products,  §394,749  ;  wages  paid  during  the  year,  in  '  .  I- 
ing  value  of  board/for  agricultural  purposes,  £S,342,S56. 

Principal  cereal  productions — Wheat,  spring,  405,23S  bushels  ;   win- 
ter, '2,454,041  bushels  ;  rye,  352,000  bushels;  Indian   corn,  18,454,215 
bushels:  oats,  3,220,105  bushels;  barlev,  3. 186  bushels:    buckwh 
20,109  bushels. 

Horses  and  neat  cattle — Number  of  horses  in  the  State.  114,400  :  on 
forms,  102,703  ;  not  on  forms,  11,643  ;  neat  cattle  in  the  State,  618,2 
on  forms,  521,102  ;  not  on  farms,  97,101. 

Cotton— Number  of  bales  about  200,000  :  flax,  pounds,  59,552  ;  silk 
cocdons,  95  ;  wool,  799,007  pounds. 

Hay,  83,540  tons ;  hops,  1,100  pounds;  rice,  2,059,281  pounds ;  to- 
bacco, 11,150,087  pounds. 

Maple  sugar,  21,257  pounds ;  molasses,  sorghum,  621,855  gallons  . 
maple,  418  gallons. 

Irish  potatoes,  738,803  bushels  ;  sweet  potatoes,  3,071,840  bushels  ; 
peas  and  beans,  532,749  bushels;  beeswax,  109,054  pounds;  bees5 
honey,  1,404,040  pounds ;  domestic  wine,  65,000  gallons. 

Clover,  051  bushels  ;  flax,  0,750  bushels  :  grass,  1,002  bushels. 

Live  Stock — Value  of  live  stock,  $21,993,967  :  number  of  horses. 
102.703  ;  mules  and  asses,  50,084  ;  milch  cows.  196,731  :  working  oxen, 
45,408;  other  cattle,  279,023  ;  sheep,  403,435  ;  swine,  1.075,215."' 

Dairy  Products — Butter,  4,207,834  pounds  ;  cheese,  75,185  pounds  ; 
milk  sold,  17,145  gallons. 

Guilford  county  contains  more  improved  land  than  any  county  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  the  number  of  acres  being  156,567.  The 
largest  valuation  of  farms  is  that  of  Edgecombe  county,  the  amount- 
being  83,353,471,  and  the  total  estimated  value  of  all  the  form  produc- 
tions for  the  same  county,  $2,348,270.  The  live  stock  of  Mecklenburg 
county  is  valued  at  8580,280,  which  is  the  largest  valuation  on  live 
stock  in  any  one  county.  The  greatest  number  of  horses  are  reported 
in  Davidson  county,  2,859.  Largest  number  of  mules  in  Edgecombe 
county,  1,919.  Largest  number  of  milch  cows  in  Chatham  county, 
5,410,  and  the  largest  number  of  swine,  31,333.  Largest  number  of 
working  oxen  in  Johnston  county,  1,089.  Largest  number  of  sheep  in 
Randolph  county,  17,101. 

The  following  named  counties  are  credited  with  the  largest  yieldsof 
the  following  products  :  Wheat,  spring,  Stanley  county,  03,575  bush- 
els ;  wheat,  winter,  Davidson  county,  152,093  bushels;  Indian  corn. 
Pitt  county,  498.002  bushels;  oats,  Guilford  county,  169,847  bushels: 
rice,  Brunswick  county,  748,418  pounds;  tobacco,  Caswell  county, 
2,302,053  pounds;  cotton,  Edgecombe  county,  18,301  bales:  wool. 
Guilford  county,  31,401  pounds  ;  Irish  potatoes,  Guilford  county,  22.- 
521  bushels  ;  sweet  potatoes  Sampson  county,  141,373  bushels. 

Products  of  iron  and  manufacture  of  iron,  such  as  bolts,  nuts,  rail- 
ings, &c,  3350,000. 

Products  of  leather,  $375,000. 

Products  of  lumber,  $2,110,000 
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Products  of  textiles,  including  cotton  goods,  flax  and  linen  goods, 
carpets,  &c.,  81,643,090. 

Products  of  paper,  §300,000. 
Products  of  tobacco,  $1,718,000. 


A  PETRIFIED  FOREST  tS  STOKK*  COi:\Tl*.  W.   C. 


^a)|j^NE  of  the  objects  of  your  valuable  magazine  is  to  publish  every 
thing  of  special  interest  in  our  State,  which  may  belong  to  the 
descriptive  department,  and  at  your  solicitation,  I  propose  to 
give  you  a  brief  description  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Petrified 
l)^ Forest  "  in  the  county  of  Stokes,  and  first  will  avail  myself  of 
an  account  furnished  by  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity, and  familiar  with  most  of  the  details.  "  Its  range  is  N.  E.  and  S. 
W.,  parallel  with  the  coal  formation  in  that  section  and  half  a  mile  8. 
of  it.  I  have  observed  it  at  place-,  indicating  that  it  overlies  the  coal 
formation.  It  extends  from  Germanton  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Dalton's  on  the 
southside  of  Dan  River,  and  without  knowing  the  fact,  I  believe  it  ex- 
tends as  far  as  Leaksville,  N.  C,  where  we  find  the  last  outeroppings  of 
coal  or  slate.  A  small  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  street  north  of 
the  old  Court  House  in  Germanton.  Going  N.  E.  on  the  road  to 
Stokesburg,  a  specimen  may  be  seen  sticking  out  of  the  bank  on  the 
road  side,  just  after  crossing  Buffalo  Creek.  I  would  here  remark  that 
I  have  not  observed  it  on  the  surface,  but  generally  from  three  to  eight 
feet  below,  and  in  gutters  and  road  cuts,  and  always  embedded  in  soft, 
red  sand  stone.  Further  on  this  same  road  is  the  entire  trunk  of  a 
tree,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  lying  obliquely  across  the  road. 
seven  or  eight  feet  below  the  surface,  and  divided  into  segments  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  length.  The  next  entire  trunk  is  on  the  E.  bank  of 
Red  Bark  Creek,  one-fourth  of  mile  from  the  latter,  and  enclosed  in  a 
nidus  of  soft,  red  sand  stone  and  the  debris  of  the  stream  and  lying  in 
the. left  bank  of  the  road,  at  an  inclination,  corresponding  with  that 
of  the  adjacent  hill,  and  occupying  a  semi  erect  posture.  Just  beyond 
this  stream  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  may  be  seen  numerous  specimens 
in  the  road  and  gulleys  on  the  right  and  left.  Out  of  one  bank  nearly 
erect,  may  be  seen  large  bodies  of  trees  in  several  places.  The  frag- 
ments in  the  road  are  of  all  sizes,  from  two  feet  in  diameter  to  very 
small  ones,  indicating  very  distinctly  the  grain  of  the  wood,  looking 
sometimes  like  bark,  knots,  laminae,  etc.  Prof  Emmons  ?upposL-u  thu 
roots  in  some  instances  to  have  been  changed  to  Lignite.  Half  a  mile 
south  of  this  is  an  abundance  of  Blue  Limestone.*' 

The  above  account  differs  somewhat  from  information  derived  from 
other  sources  deemed  reliable.  As  a  general  rule  all  the  accounts  agree 
that  these  specimens  are  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  I  have 
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been  told  that  specimens  of  stumps  may  be  seen  standing  and 
of  trees  lying  on  the  surface.     The  earliest  information   I   ha 
able  to  get  of  its  existence,  was  from  a  gentleman  who  noticed  it  n     n 
than  thirty  years  ago.     Prof.  Emmons  in  his   Geological  report  of  th* 
mineral  resources  of  this  section  makes    no  mention  of  this    .' 
•  I  trust  that  this  sketch,  though  meagre,  may  interest  the  curious  and 
the  scientific  enquirer,  and  cause  further  investigations   in  regard  to 
this  interesting  phenomenon.     Coal,  iron    ore,  and   limestone  abound 
in  this  vicinity.     It  occupies  an  area  of  two  miles  in  width  and  six  or 
ei^ht  in  length. 


XORTII  CAROLINA  ENTERPRISES, 


6 


The  N.   C.  State  Life  Insurance  Company^ 

OTHING  affords  us  more  pleasure,  as  a  journalist,  than  to  not* 
the  rise  and  progress  of  any  enterprise  that  tends  to  promote  the 
U  I!  i  material  prosperity  of  our  commonwealth,  and  tlic*  defeloj  i 
*jf3f]M  its  varied  resources.  Intelligent  conservatism  of  all  that  con- 
^-^stitutes  capital,  and  its  judicious  investment  and  use  in  fostering 
and  building  up  Home  interests,  is  essential  to  the  permanent  prosper- 
ity of  any  State.  Practical  recognition  of  this  truth  is  more  needed  by 
the  Southern  States,  than  more  currency,  for  it  would  render  our  pe<  -pit 
proof  against  panic.  We  would  soon  raise  our  breadstuff's,  manufac- 
ture our  own  staples,  educate  our  children,  and  do  our  banking  nad 
insuring  at  home.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Life  Insurance  Interests  of 
North  Carolina.  Estimate  the  grand  total  of  premiums  for  Life  Insu- 
rance which  our  citizens  have  annually  paid  since  the  war  to  forei 
corporations  for  this  prime  necessity  to  an  impoverished  people,  who 
are  struggling  to  repair  their  fallen  fortunes,  and  build  up  the  waste 
places.  Had  the  money  thus  expended  been  invested  in  like  insurai  ■ 
at  home — had  this  capital  been  saved  to  the  State,  and  invested  and  cir- 
culated here,  what  stimulus  would  it  have  furnished  to  every  other  en- 
terprise and  industry?  We  know  of  no  better  illustration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  truth  of  these  reflections,  than  is  presented  by  "Th* 
North  Carolina  State  Life  Insurance  Company." 

Inaugurated  and  exclusively  owned  and  controlled  by  native  North 
Carolinians,  it  has  achieved,  in  its  brief  career,  the  most  signal  success, 
has  established  itself  securely  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  be- 
come the  leading  Life  Insurance  Company  of  the  State  ;  competing 
from  the  first  with  powerful  corporations  from  abroad,  whose  thor- 
oughly organized  agencies  had  long  preoccupied,  the  field. 

Chartered  by  the  General  Assembly  in  December,  1872,  the  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  the  month  of  March  succeeding,  with  a  capital 
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of  §200,000:  with  Officers  and  Din  .-tors  widely  known  for  intelli- 
gence, integrity  and  financial  skill,  and  numbering  among  its  stock- 
holders many  of  the  best  and  most  influential  of  our  citizen-.  The 
Company  proposed  to  meet  in  a  measure  the  growing  popular  demand 
for  Home  Insurance,  and  to  check  the  ceaseless  outflow  of  premiums 
which  was  enriching  foreign  corporations  and  fostering  alien  interests, 
by  impoverishing  the  State  at  large.  The  high  character  of  the  cor- 
porations of  "the  State  Life,"  and  the  liberality  and  wisdom  exhibited 
by  its  management  ensured  its  success.  Judicious  investments  of  aJl 
its  funds  at  home,  through  well-secured  loans  to  its  policy-holders  and 
others,  enhanced  its  prosperity  and  contributed  to  the  common  good, 
supplying  the  means  in  many  instances  of  reviving  and  sustaining 
industrial  and  manufacturing  enterprises  that  were  dead  or  languish- 
ing. Its  generous  loan  of  $10,000  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in 
its  hour  of  sorest  need,  was  gratefully  recognized  by  the  farming  com- 
munity, as  securing  the  success  of  the  Society's  P'airin  1873  ;  and  mar 
be  cited  as  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  public  spirit  that  has  so 
widely  extended  the  Company's  popularity  and  usefulness.  In  the 
brief  space  of  eighteen  months,  including  more  than  a  year  of  un- 
wanted monetary  stringency,  the  Company  has  issued  over  1200  Poli- 
cies covering  nearly  $2,000,000  of  insurance,  and  its  business  is  stead- 
ily increasing.  The  fact  that  the  death-losses  sustained  by  tho  Com- 
pany, aggregate  only  §3,500,  speaks  highly  forth©  judgment  displayed 
by  its  Medical  Department  in  the  selection  and  revision  of  its  risks, 
and  accords  with  the  conservatism  that  characterizes  the  workings  of 
all  its  departments.  In  closing  this  article  and  commending  this 
sterling  State  Institution  to  the  generous  patronage  of  the  people 
whose  best  interests  it  subserves,  we  do  so,  cordially  and  with  the 
earnest  desirer  that  this  brilliant  example  of  the  success  that  invaria- 
bly waits  upon  native  pluck  backed  by  enlightened  self-interest,  will 
lead  to  the  manifestation  of  a  kindred  spirit  among  our  people  in  the 
development  of  our  latest  resources  to  which,  as  we  have  before  inti- 
mated, capital  invested  at  home  and  managed  in  home  interests,  is  absolutely 
essential. 


XOHTII  CAROLDJA  XECSOLOG1 


From  December  loth,  1874,  to  January  15th,  1875. 

Dec.  23.  Col.  Jno.  R.  Harrison  died  in  Raleigh.  2S.  Rev.  John 
Vaughan,  a  colored  Baptist  preacher,  aged  80,  died  in  Edgecombe 
county.  January  4.  Mr.  John  Young  and  Richard  Young,  father  and 
son,  died  in  Raleigh,  and  were  buried  at  the  same  hour,  Rev.  Mr.  Man- 
gum,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  conducting  the  services.  5.  Mrs.  P.  M.  Ed- 
mundson,  widow  of  the  late  Col.  Edmundson,  of  Halifax,  and  daughter 
of  the  late  Thomas  P.  Devereux,  Esq.,  died  in  Raleigh. 
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RECORD  Or  EVEXTS  2.\  XORTH  CAROLINA 


From  December  loth,  1874,  to  January  loth,  1875. 
December  21.  Legislature  took  a   recess   until   January    18th,  1875. 
,24.  Weidon  sustained  a  loss  of  9,000  by- fire.     25.  Five  prisoners 

Gaped  from  Newborn  jail.  28.  Thermometer  stood  at  72  in  the  sh 
no  fires  necessary  in  Raleigh.  January  2.  The  remains  of  C  >1.  John 
Haywood  Manly,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Gov.  Manly,  were  brought  from 
New  York  and  interred  at  Raleigh.  Hertford  Male  and  Female  Acad- 
emies burnt.  5.  Supreme  Court  met  in  Raleigh.  The  people  of  Char- 
lotte held  a  meeting  to  take  steps  towards  celebrating  the  centenary 
anniversary  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  on  May 
20th,  1775.  New  Orphan  Asylum  organized  at  Mars  Hill,  Madison 
county;  J.  H.  Mills,  Superintendent.  0.  The  Supreme  Court  lice: 
22  young  men  to  practice  law.  7.  Dennis  Tilly,  Esq.,  of  Granville 
county,  sold  at  Durham  1  tierce  of  his  best  tobacco  at  8148  per  hun- 
dred pounds  in  leaf.     His  second  quality  brought  §93. 


THE    WORLD, 


Necrology. — From  December  15$,  1874,  to  January  loth,  1875. 
December  27.  Rev.   J.  N.  Coots,  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in 
Washington  City,  committed  suicide.     28.  Gerrit  Smith,  a  noted  abo- 
litionist, in  New  York.     29.  Byerly,  managing  editor  of  New  Orleani 

Bulletin,  was  killed  by  ex-Gov.  Warmouth.  January  1.  Judge  Abram 
Martin,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.  3.  Judge  Hardin,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  4. 
Richard  Cottrell,  of  S."G,  aged  119.  5th.  Heinrich  Brockhaus,  a  great 
German  publisher,  at  Leipzig.  Ledru  Rollin,  a  distinguished  French 
politician.  0.  Mrg.  Motley,  wife  of  J.  Lathrop  Motley,  an  eminent 
American  historian. 


Important  Events. — From  December  loth,  1874,  to  January  15ft,  1875. 

December  20.  Ship  Cospatrick  lost  at  sea — 105  passengers  perished. 
31.  Don  Alfonzo,  son  of  ex-Queen  Isabella,  proclaimed  King  of  Spain, 
and  recognized  as  such  by  the  army.  January  2.  R.  C.  Brickell  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  of  Alabama.  3*.  King  Alfonzo  granted  an  am- 
nesty to  all  Carlists.  Richard  L.  Borum,  wife,  two  children  and  three 
negro  boys  murdered  near  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  dwelling  house  and  bodies 
burnt ;  no  clue.  4.  Louisiana  Legislature  met  and  organized,  when 
Gen,  DeTrobriand,  under  orders  of  Gen.  Sheridan,  ejected  five  mem- 
bers, using  U.  S.  Troops.  After  this  the  Conservatives  left  the  Hall  in 
a  body.     The  message  of  Mayor  of  New  York  City  gives  the  city  debt 
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at  $142,000,000  ;  the  expenses  for  the  year  1874,  for  running  the  i  i 
government,  were  §37,000,000.     5th.  The  pews  in  Beecher's  church,  in 

Brooklyn,  rented  for  £13,000  more  than  last  year.     ►Senator  Thurman 
introduced  a  resolution  into  the  L:.  S.  Senate  regarding  the  use  of 
army  in  Louisiana.      Sheridan  telegraphed  to  Washington,  asking  the 
President  to  declare  the  people  of  Louisiana  banditti,  and  prom 
treat  them  as  such.     Orangeburg,  S.  C,  nearly  destroyed  by  fire — u  ss 
over  half  million — caused  by  the  carelessness  of  a  servant  girl.     This 
is  the  third  destructive  fire  in  that  place  within  a  few  years.     6.  French 
Ministry  resigned.     The  Board  of  Underwriters  and   eminent  clergy- 
men, of  New  Orleans,  pronounce  Sheridan's  telegram  as  unqualifiedly 
false.     7.  President  MaeMahon,  refuses  to  accept  the  resignation  of  the 
French  Ministers,  until  he  can  form  a  new  Ministry  from  the  majority 
who  oppose  him.     In  the  U.  S.  House,  one  Mr.  White  offered  a  resolu- 
tion thanking  President  Grant  for  what  he  had  done  in  Louisiana  :  i  -In- 
jected to.      9.  Extremely  cold  in  the  Northwest — 27z  below  zero  at  I     - 
Moines.     10.  Weather  very  cold  in  New  York  City — 9°  below  zero — 
several  persons  froze  to  death.     Count  Valmaseda  offered  the  post  of 
Captain  General  of  Cuba.     11.  The  Alabama  Investigating  Commil 
disproves   the  charges   of  political    intimidation    in   Sumter   cot;: 
Carl  Schurz  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  behalf  of 
Louisiana.     Steamer  Kathleen  May  lost  at  sea — 26  persons  perished. 


ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 


The  author  of  the  "Unknown,"  a  novel  published  in  the  Yurkville 
Enquirer',  thus  describes  Asheville  : 

Perhaps  in  all  the  Southern  States,  there  is  not  a  more  beautifully  lo- 
cated town  than  that  of  Asheville,  X.  C.  Around,  on  every  side,  rise 
mountains  like  giant  sentinels  guarding  the  pretty  village  of  the  ta.ble- 
land  below.  Peak  on  peak  arises,  and  the  beauty  of  tiie  evening  boor  is 
wonderfully  enhanced  by  the  gorgeous  sunsets  gilding  their  summits. 
Therefrom  blow  bracing  breezes,  delightful  to  comers  from  a  flat  coun- 
try, and  especially  attractive  has  this  region  been  to  the  dwellers  of  low- 
er South  Carolina.  The  rugged  wilderness  of  the  broken  country,  so  in 
contrast  to  their  waste  of  sand  and  monotonous  pine  lands  ;  the  dashing 
turbulent  mountain  streams,  fairly  startling,  opposite  as  they  are  the 
sluggish  flow  of  their  placid  rivers;  and  above  all,  the  pure,  strengthen- 
ing air,  instead  of  the  humid  heated  air  of  their  swamp  lands,  draw 
them  to  this  climate  fur  recuperation,  and  the  section  is  dotted  around 
Asheville,  the  natural  beauty  of  the  situation  is  enlivened  by  handsome 
seats,  with  well  laid  out  grounds  and  tasteful  buildings.  One  of  these, 
the  most  admired,  was  the  residence  of  Mr. . 
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OF 

NEWBERN  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Continued  from  Page  467. 


APPENDIX. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  receive  letters  from  several  distingui 
citizens  of  Newbern,  three  of  which  I  here  subjoin — one  from  Ju  '_• 
Gaston,  in  1834,  marked  No,  I ;  from  Judge  Donnell,  in  1855,  No.  11  ; 
and  from  Judge  Manly,  in  1S5S,  No.  III."    I  also  received  a  letter  in 
1858,  No.  IV,  from  ex-Gov.  Swain,  who  was  then  President  of  the  ' 
versity  of  North  Carolina.     As  all  these  Utters  are  so  many  con: 
links  with  the  Past,  the  occasions  of  which  are  pleasant  to  recall,  I 
make  free  to  insert  them  in  the  Appendix  to  my  "Recollections  of  New- 
bern "  as  a  tribute  to  mv  native  State. 


NUMBER  I. 

Raleigh,  Feb.  25,  1834. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  received,  a  few  days  since,  your  very  polite  letter  of 
28th  of  January,  and  have  been  in  daily  expectation  ever  since,  of  re- 
ceiving also  the  pamphlet  to  which  you  refer  as  accompanying  your 
letter,  but  which  has  not  yet  come  to  hand.  Sensible  of  the  proof  of 
your  esteem  which  is  given,  by  thus  deferring  to  my  opinion  in  a  mat- 
ter which  concerns  the  honor  of  the  legal  profession,  I  have  not  a  Little 
curiosity  to  see  the  pamphlet,  and  trust  that  you  will  have  the  g 
ness  to  transmit  it  io  me. 

Your  admiration  of  my  deceased  friend,  Mr.  Stanly,  is  well-founded. 
He  was,  indeed  a  great  man,  distinguished  pre-eminently  for  acutenesa 
of  intellect,  capacity  of  conception,  a  bold,  vigorous  and  splendid  elo- 
quence. How  unfortunate  it  has  been  for  his  family,  that  he  lived  so 
much  for  others  and  so  little  for  himself! 

For  the  flattering  sentiments  you  have  been  pleased  to  express  to- 
wards me  individually,  I  am  very  grateful.  Although  I  have  ever 
been  anxious  that  my  conduct  should  be  regulated  by  a  higher  and 
more  certain  standard  of  right  than  the  opinion  of  any  set  of  men.  I 
cannot  but  feel  much  satisfaction  whenever  I  discover  that  I  have  obtain- 
ed the  appreciation  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  decide  upon  what  is 
just  and  honorable.         I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Will:  Gaston. 
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NUMBER  II. 

Burlington,  K  Jersey,  Sept.  23,  1 855. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  very  kind  letter  of  the  11th  instant,  Lid-:;     - 
me  at  Newbern,  has  been  forwarded  to  me  at  this  place,  where  (and  at 
Philadelphia)  1  usually  pass  my  Fall  months. 

The  number  of  the  Review*  has  not  been  forwarded  to  me,  but  I 
shall  meet  it  at  home,  a  month  hence,  and  will  value  it  for  the  article 
to  which  you  refer.  The  memory  of  my  relative,  Gov.  Spaight,  is  very 
dear  to  me,  because  I  knew  him  to  have  been  one  of  those  pure,  ami- 
able and  excellent  men,  and  true  patriots,  so  seldom  found  among  the 
pfuMic  men  of  the  present  day.  His  son,  my  deceased  brother-in-law, 
the  last  Gov.  Spaight,  whom  you  may  probably  recollect,  was,  in  all 
respects,  worthy  of  his  name  and  parentage.  He  has  been  taken  from 
me  within  a  few  years,  and  left  me  almost  without  a  very  near,  or  dear 
old  friend. 

I  recollect  ycur  uncle  (Martin  Miller)  very  well,  a  very  retiring,  un- 
assuming and  respectable  man,  with  whom,  I  think,  I  never  had 
much  acquaintance.  The  incident  to  which  you  refer,  of  the  check 
given  you,  I  do  not  recollect ;  but  that  you  were  the  "obscure  country 
lad,"  as  you  say  of  yourself,  would  neither  then,  or  at  any  time,  have 
been  any  reproach  in  my  estimation.  I  was  an  "obscure  lad"  myself, 
so  far  as  fortune,  or  distinguished  parentage — distinguished,  I  mean, 
in  its  usual  acceptation.  My  Father  was  distinguished,  in  its  true  and 
better  sense,  for  integrity,  and  all  that  makes  the  truly  good  man  :  and 
though  not  highly  educated,  endowed  with  a  good  mind,  well  in- 
formed. 

The  Almighty  has  blessed  me  with  a  very  large  share  of  good  for- 
tune through  life.  "  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,"j  were  enough  ;  but  in 
addition  to  these,  I  have  had  much  to  be  thankful  for — good,  kind, 
and  useful  friends  at  the  time  I  needed  them  and,  true,  I  had  to  give 
up  the  best  and  most  valuable  friend  of  all  others,  the  portion  of  my 
joys  and  sorrows  at  middle  age — the  period  of  life  at  which  such  a  sep- 
aration is  the  most  severe.  May  you  never  have  any  one,  of  what  1 
recollect  to  have  seen  stated  to  be  the  three  greatest  ills  of  life — "  In 
youth  to  bury  one's  Father  ;  at  middle  age  to  lose  one's  wife :  and 
being  old,  to  have  no  son."  I  thank  my  Heavenly  Father  that  he  has, 
as  yet,  visited  me  with  only  one  of  these  ills.  My  father,  at  a  ripe  and 
honorable  old  age,  has  been  buried  but  a  few  years.  I  am  blessed  with 
a  son,  a  respectable  member  of  our  Bar,  and  three  dutiful  and  beloved 
daughters.     Enough  of  myself,  however. 


*DeBow's  Review  for  September,  1S."5,  containing  an  article  from  my  pen.  enti«-l«d, 
"Chronicles  of  the  Government  and  People  of  th«  United  States,"  in  which  the  name  of 
Gov.  Spaight  was  introduced  among  the  statesmen  and  patriots  of  the  Revolution. 

t"  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body." 
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Of  the  names  you  mention  at  our  Bar,  Gaston,  Stanly,  F.  L  H 
J.  H.  Bryan  and  G.  S.  Attmos^  only  the  latter  remains  at  Xewbern,  a 
worthy,  respectable  man,  and  still  a  member  of  the  Bar.     J.  II.  I),  re- 
sides at  Raleigh,  and  the  destiny  of  F.  L.  II.   is  a  matter  of  history. 
You  are  right  in  saying  that  my  deceased   friend  and   pr  \  in 

whose  office  I  studied  law,  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  custinguis 
members  of  our  Bar.     I  knew  him  well,  and  loved  him  much.     I  have- 
had  much   opportunity  of  seeing  and   hearing   distinguished    : 
Our  Gaston  deserved  better  the  enviable  title  of  the  '{ truly  great  man," 
than  any  person  I  have  ever  known. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

John  R.  Doxxell. 


NUMBER   III. 

Hilkboro,  July  12.  1858. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  gratified  a  few  days  since  (before  I  left  horn  M 
the  reception  of  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant.  The  books  to  which 
you  refer,  "  The  Bench  and  Bar  of  Georgia"  were  duly  received  at  my 
house  in  Newbern ;  and  as  my  leisure  afforded  opportunity,  I  have 
taken  pleasure  in  looking  over  their  pages.  I  am  indebted  to  them 
for  much  agreeable  reading  and  information. 

You  are  remembered  in  the  Simpson  family  with  kind  and  res:  e  .:- 
ful  regards ;  and  I  may  add,  with  a  sympathy  in,  and  a  solicitude  for, 
the  success  of  your  pursuits.  All  take  an  interest  in  your  welfare, 
and  desire  for  you  a  long  life  of  eminence  and  usefulness. 

The  amount  of  judicial  labor  which  a  Circuit  Judge  in  North  l 
lina  is  at  this  day  called  upon  to  perform,  is  so  great  as  to  excli 
almost  any  tiling  else.  I  have  not  seen,  and  have  not  therefore  had 
an  opportunity  of  reading  the  letters  as  published  in  the  Times*  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  do  so  before  long.  The  object  of  these  letters,  as 
indicated  by  you,  is  the  great  want  of  the  day — "  to  givehigh  moral  tone 
to  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  to  direct  their  energies  aright"  In  this 
object  you  have  my  hearty  sympathy,  and  shall  have  such  co-opera- 
tion as  my  station  will  enable  me  to  give. 

No  apology  is  necessary  tor  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  troublingme 
with  your  letters.  They  are  received  with  pleasure,  and  I  desire  to 
assure  vou  of  mv  sincere  esteem.  M.  E.  Manly. 


*A  series  of  "  Letters  to  a  Young  Friend,''  written  by  me,  and  first  published  in  a 
newspaper  in  1853  and  18-54  with  the  hope  of  doing  good,  now  included  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  2d  volume  of  the  "  Bench  and  Bar,"  and  republished  in  the  Greensboro  ;>".  C.) 
Times. 
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NUMBER    IV. 

Chapel  Hill,  Jane  7,  1858. 

Dear  Sir  :  Saturday's  mail  brought  mo  your  letter  of  the  1st,  and 

the  mail  of  this  date  your  two  volumes,  'The  Bench  and  Bar  of  Geor- 
gia/' to  which  your  letter  refers.  The  volumes  will  be  placed  in  tho 
University  Library,  as  you  requested,  and  will  be  regarded  as  a  very 
welcome  addition  to  our  collections.  I  leave  home  to-morrow  morning 
on  a  journey  to  the  extreme  western  counties  of  the  State,  undertaken 
at  the  instance  of  the  Trustees,  who  desire  my  personal  attention  to 
important  interests  there.  I  regret  that  the  numerous  and  pressing 
demands  on  my  time  will  not  leave  me  an  hour,  previous  to  my  de- 
parture, to  examine  your  work  even  in  the  most  cursory  manner. 

I  knew  the  Itxte  Judge  Gaston,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Stanly,  personally, 
familiarly,  and,  I  may  add,  for  one  so  much  younger  than  either  of 
them,  intimately.  It  may  probably  amuse  you  to  learn  that  Judge 
Gaston's  letter  to  which  you  refer,  is  not  new  to  me.  I  resided  in  Ral- 
eigh in  1834,  and  well  recollect  Ins  calling  my  attention  to  your  note, 
and  the  pamphlet  which  you  subsequently  sent  him.  I  believe,  more- 
over, that  I  may  make  slight  pretensions  to  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  you,  having  spent  an  hour  at  an  humble  cabin  at  the  Blue  Pond3 
in  Alabama  with  Judge  Porter  and  yourself  in  June,  1S47. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  me  to  witness  very  frequent 
evidences  of  the  devotion  which  the  natives  of  North  Carolina, 
wherever  I  find  them,  in  prosperous  or  adverse  circumstances,  cherish 
for  the  good  old  State.  This  institution  owes  no  small  proportion  of 
its  patronage  to  the  undying  loyalty  of  her  children.  "  Caelum  ntm 
animvm  mutant."  Their  allegiance  they  may  change — their  affection 
is  never  withdrawn. 

I  sat  down  simply  to  write  an  acknowledgement,  and  am  afraid  that  if 
the  smallest  opportunity  was  allowed  me,  I  would  run  into  a  disserta- 
tion. Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  fur  you,  that  the  necessities  of  my  posi- 
tion impose  limits  which  at  present  I  cannot  pass. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

I).  L.  Swain. 


OUR  LIVING  AND  OUR  BEAD.  '-■ 
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[Written  Expressly  for  "Our  Living  and  Ocr  Dead."] 

A  SUMMER  IDYL. 


I 


By  Christian  Reid, 
Autltor  of  Valerie  Ayhner,  Morton  House,  A  Daughter  of  Bohemia,  etc,    ■ 


CHAPTER  III. 

<fA  VIOLET,  NESTLING  IN  THE  SHADE." 

fe£Jf  T  IS  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Charlton  has  been  very  plea?- 
«*14i  antly  impressed   by  all  that   he   has   seen   so    far   of  the   home 
r$yj  of    the    Tyrrells.       The   beauty  of    the    situation    charms    hi? 
S$5oeye  a^  once — especially  since  it  bursts  upon  him  with  sudden  ef- 
(3  feet  from  his-having  approached  the  house  in  the  rear.     'This  is 
Arcadia,  indeed  I"  he  thinks,  when  he  sees  the  outspread  beauty  of  the 
fertile  valley,  the  bright  river  winding  through  it,  the  magical  distance 
beyond — mountains  overtopping  mountains  until  the  farthest  heights 
melt  into  blue  infinity,  cloud-shadows  shifting  and  falling  over  th 
wooded  hillsides  with  delicious  effect,  a  clearness  in  all  the  tints,  a  dia- 
mond-like brilliancy  in  the  atmosphere  which  is  altogether  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  describe. 

Pie  is  astonished  as  well  as  charmed.  It  is  so  seldom  in  life  that  one's 
longing  for  an  ideal  pleasure  or  happiness  of  any  kind  is  gratified,  that 
one  is  justified  in  the  incredulity  with  which  one  generally  regards  such 
a  gratification  when  it  comes.  Charlton  has  told  himself  more  than 
once  since  he  began  his  journey  that  he  is  a  fool — that  he  will  find 
nothing  at  his  destination  to  repay  him  for  such  an  expedition.  Now. 
all  in  a  minute,  he  feels  that  he  is  repaid.  Already  a  subtle  sense  of 
repose  is  borne  to  the  weary  brain  and  overstrained  nerves.  The  win- 
some face  of  Nature  seems  to  smile  before  him.  Let  his  work  be  what 
it  will — and  he  would  be  the  first  to  tell  you  that  it  is  poor  enough — 
his  is  the  true  artistic  temperament  which  feels  beauty  of  color,  form, 
and  tone,  in  every  fibre.     This  bright  loveliness  thrills  him  as  on* 
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keenly  alive  to  music  is  thrilled  by  the  first  exulting  notes  from  a  full 
orchestra.     He  says  to  himself  that  he  has  reached  his  El  Dorado.    No 

matter  what  the  people  whom  he  is  going  to  meet  may  be — and  he  has 
serious  misgivings  on  that  score — he  has  found  his  place  of  rest,  his 
sylvan  city  of  refuge. 

AVhile  his  guide  opens  the  gate  which  admits  them  to  Colonel  Tyr- 
ryll's  grounds,  his  glance  turns  from  the  prospect  beyond,  to  sweep 
with  keen  scrutiny  over  the  dwelling  they  are  approaching,  11 
predates  the  signs  of  refinement  everywhere  visible,  and  is  moved  to 
respect  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  by  the  beauty  of  two  great 
deer-hounds  which  came  bounding  to  meet  him.  Driving  rapidly 
round  the  hill,  he  catches  a  glimpse,  through  the  leaf-shaded  arches  of 
the  piazza,  of  a  white  figure  rushing  hastily  into  the  house.  He  smiles 
and  wonders  if  it  is  Flora. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  Hester  meets  him  at  the  door  and  re- 
ceives his  card.  She  ushers  him  across  a  hall,  where  stags'  heads, 
adorned  by  branching  antlers,  hang,  into  the  sitting  room.  Left 
here,  he  glances  round  critically,  as  he  has  already  glanced  at  the  out- 
side of  the  house.  He  is  accustomed  to  noting  details  and  deducing 
general  opinions  from  them,  with  more  or  less  correctness.  This  room 
is  evidently  an  informal  family  gathering-place,  yet  no  disorder  reigns 
— at  least,  not  untidy  disorder.  The  uncarpeted  floor  is  stained  and 
polished,  and  there  are  soft  rugs  before  several  of  the  couches  and  deep 
easy  chairs.  A  large,  old-fashioned  centre-table  is  piled  with  books 
and  papers,  the  piano  is  open  and  some  exercises  in  chromatic 
scales  stand  on  the  music-rack,  in  the  lace-draped  bay-window  at  the 
end  of  the  apartment  is  a  low  chair  and  a  woman's  work  basket.  Other 
windows  open  on  the  piazza  outside,  green  shade  droops  beyond,  the 
murmur  of  the  river  comes  in,  and  a  gentle  breeze  moves  the  curtains. 
Over  the  mantelpiece  is  a  fine  engraving  from  one  of  Landseer's  paint- 
ings, above  the  piano  a  St.  Cecilia  hangs.  Charlton  observes  these 
things.  "For  once  luck  has  befriended  me !"  he  says  meditatively  to 
himself. 

He  is  standing  by  one  of  the  windows  looking  again  at  the  beauti- 
ful view,  of  which  he  feels  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to  weary,  when 
Flora  enters.  He  hears  the  rustling  sweep  of  her  dress  as  she  crosses 
the  floor,  and  turns.     They  meet  by  the  centre-table. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Charlton,"  says  the  young  lady.  '"My 
cousin  wrote  of  you  some  time  ago,  and  we  have  been  expecting  you 
ever  since.  I  am  sorry  papa  is  not  at  home  just  now  ;  but  he  will  re- 
turn presently." 

"You  are  exceedingly  kind,  Miss  Tyrrell,"  says  Charlton,  bowing 
as  only  a  well-bred  man  knows  how  to  bow.  First  impressions  are 
strong,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  forget  the  gracious  tact  of  this  reception. 
To  tell  a  man  that  he  has  been  expected,  is  to  put  him  at  his  ease  at 
once — and  this  Flora,  by  the  simple  instinct  of  courtesy  and  hospital- 
ity, has  done.  "Your  cousin  assured  me  that  I  might  venture  to  hope 
for  a  very  pleasant  welcome  if  I  presented  myself  in  his  name."  he 
goes  on,  "and  I  see  that  he  was  not  mistaken." 
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"A  friend  of  Harry's  could  not  fail  to  be  welcome,"  says    I 

"Pray  sit  down.     Do  you  come  from  Brevard?     I  fear  you  must  have 
found  our  mountain  roads  very  rough."' 

"On  the  contrary,  much  better  than  I  expected,"  answers  Charlton. 
He  sits  down  as  he  speaks  in  the  chair  which  she  indicate.-,  and  while 
he  praises  the  excellence  of  the  roads,  and  speaks  of  the. beauty  of  the 
mountains,  looks  at  her,  and  takes  in  every  detail  of  her  personal  ap- 
pearance. He  is  struck  at  once  by  her  youth  and  her  lair  Looks — 
though  these  looks  fail  far  short  of  what  many  people  would  i 
beauty.  Those,  for  instance,  who  admire  the  "fine  woman''  type  of  f< :■  mi- 
nine  appearance,  stately  Dianas  and  voluptuous  Venuse.s,wouid  have  seen 
little  to  admire  in  Flora's  face  and  form.  But  Charlton  is  one  of  the  men 
in  whom  cultivation  has  developed  a  power  of  appreciating  the  fifier 
shades  of  expression  in  all  things — in  human  character  and  in  human 
appearance  as  well  as  in  art.  He  notes  the  sweetness  of  the  sensil  i  ve  lips, 
the  frank  candor  of  the  eyes,  the  width  of  the  pure  white  brow,  the 
graceful  arch  of  the  well-poised  head,  and  he  knows  what  all  th 
things,  separately  and  collectively,  signify,  He  notes,  also,  the  low, 
sweet  tone  of  her  voice,  and  is  surprised  by  the  gentle  repose  of  her 
manners.  These  manners  have  none  of  that  aplomb  which  we  - 
in  so  many  girls  of  the  present  day — an  almost  appalling  sell-]  -  - 
session,  only  equalled  by  their  self-consciousness — but  have  rather 
the  serene  grace  that  belongs  to  a  much  higher  state  of  social  culture. 
Charlton  wonders  a  little  how  this  home-bred  maiden  learned  such  ex- 
quisite deportment,  until  it  flashes  upon  him  like  a  revelation  that  ah 
has  never  learned  it  at  all — that  the  secret  of  the  whole  is  considera- 
tion for  others  and  forgetfulness  of  self. 

She,  on  her  part,  looks  at  him  and  thinks  that  Harry's  literary 
friend  is  not  so  alarming  after  all.  What  she  sees  is  a  spare.  Weil* 
knit  man  of  thirty-two  or  three,  with  an  intellectual  but  not  handsome 
face,  out  of  which  quiet  hazel  eyes  meet  her  own.  The  brows  above 
are  very  dark  and  decided,  dark  also  the  crisp  hair,  which  has  percej  - 
tibly  thinned  on  the  temples,  and  the  heavy  moustache  and  English 
whiskers.  Fortunately,  Charlton  has  a  chin — which  many  men  who 
wear  their  beard  in  this  fashion,  lack — so  the  effect  on  the  whole  is  Hot 
unbecoming  to  him. 

They  have  been  talking  common-places  while  they  scrutinize  each 
other  in  this  manner,  and  Flora  sounds  the  first  note  of  something  dif- 
ferent when  she  says:  "I  hope  you  left  Harry  well?  He  wrote  that 
he  wTas  going  to  Canada,  and  Niagara,  with  a  party  of  friends.*' 

"When  I  saw  him  last  he  was  very  well  indeed,*'  replies  Charlton, 
"but  that  was  not  for  several  days  before  I  left  the  city.  His  departure 
antedated  mine.  He  wished  that  he  could  have  come  with  me —  s 
was  strictly  true,  as  far  as  Sunderland's  having  expressed  such  a  de- 
sire went — "and  I  wished  so,  too,  very  sincerely." 

"We  have  not  seen  him  since  he  left  Carolina  two  year*  ago,''  says 
Flora  quietly,  "and  therefore  we  hoped  that  he  would  come  this  sum- 
mer, but  it  seems  we  are  not  to  be  gratified.     He  writes  that  we  are  to 
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take  you  as  his  substitute,  Mr.  Charlton.     How  do  you  like  this  idea?" 

Charlton  shrugs  his  shoulders  slightly.     "It  would  be  very  pie 
for  me,"  he  says,  "but  I  cannot  think  that  it  would  be  satisfactory  ai 

far  as  Sunderland's  friends  and  admirers  are  concerned.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  popular  people  in  the  world,  while  I — well,  it 
is  not  good  taste  to  abuse  one's  self,  so  I  will  leave  vou  to  discover  what 
I  am,  Miss  Tyrrell." 

"I  have  already  discovered  that  you  arc  very  modest/'  says  Flora, 
smiling. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  must  not  let  you  begin  our  acquaintance 
with  a  mistaken  idea  of  me.  I  am  not  modest  at  all — sometime*  I 
entertain  an  insufferably  good  opinion  of  myself;  but  then  I  know, 
and  take  no  credit  for  knowing,  what  I  am  not.  You  are  probably 
aware  that  Sunderland  is  an  exceptionally  pleasant  person." 

"You  are  very  kind  to  say  so." 

"Not  in  the  least.  Why  is  it  kind  to  admit  excellence  which  we 
cannot  alter  by  one  jot  or  tittle?  Sunderland  is  exceptionally  pleas- 
ant— even  in  the  great  metropolis  where  he  is  now,  people  feel  his 
charm.  I  am  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  I  have  found  such  a  warm 
recollection  of  him  here  in  his  native  country.  Even  the  boy  who 
drove  me  over  from  Brevard  dilated  admiringly  upon  his  prowess  in 
hunting  and  woodcraft." 

"I  fear  you  will  hear  a  great  deal  of  that  from  my  brothers,"  says 
Flora.     "Harry  is  their  ideal  of  manly  excellence." 

"I  wonder  if  he  is  yours  !"  Chariton  thinks,  glancing  at  the  gentle, 
self-possessed  face.  If  so,  she  has  as  yet  given  no  sign  to  that  effect — 
sign  such  as  few  girls  can  refrain  from  giving  when  the  man  they  love- 
is  mentioned  even  by  careless  lips. 

While  he  is  thinking  this,  a  welcome  sound  comes  to  Flora's  ears — 
that  of  her  father's  step  in  the  hall.  He  has  "entered  from  the  stables, 
for  she  hears  him  put  down  his  whip  and  riding  gloves.  Minnie  way- 
lays him  and  says  a  few  words.  A  minute  later  he  enters  the  room,  is 
presented  to  Charlton,  and  shakes  that  gentleman  cordially  by  the 
hand.  He  has  felt  irritably  averse  to  seeing  a  stranger,  but  now  that 
the  stranger  has  come  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make  him  other  than 
heartily  welcome. 

"  You  will  stay  with  us,  of  course,"  he  says  after  the  first  salutations 
are  over.  "  What,  not  prepared? — your  trunk  in  Brevard?  Send  for 
it,  then — I  will  send  a  messenger  at  once." 

"  That  is  quite  unnecessary,"  says  Charlton.  li  I  have  a  buggy  ai 
the  door." 

"But  it  need  not  come  back,"  says  Colonel  Tyrrell.  "  Give  the  boy 
a  note — that  will  be  sufficient.     Floy,  have  you  writing  materials  ?" 

In  this  way  Charlton — not  greatly  against  his  will — rinds  himself 
taken  prisoner.  After  despatching  the  note,  and  talking  for  a  short 
time  with  Colonel  Tyrrell,  he  is  then  conducted  to  a  room  which  was 
made  ready  for  him  several  days  before — a  pretty,  airy  apartment  the 
windows  of  which  command  the  same  view  that  he  admired  down 
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stairs,  and  having  been  informed  that  the  dinner-hour  is  tiro 
lie  is  left  here. 

"  What  a  pleasant  haven  !"  he  thinks,  looking  round.    A  table  fltand* 
by  one  of  the  windows,  before  which  is  a  perfect  lace-work  of  shs  le — 
green  touched  with  gold.     An  inviting  chintz-covered  chair  i.*?  near. 
It  is  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  rest,  or  dream,  or  work,     ''li  i 
finish  my  novel  here,"  he  says  with  emphasis,  "I   shall  de-er . 
hanged  for  an  idle  dog  !" 

Minnie,  meanwhile,  is  cross-examining  Flora  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
pearance, manners,   age,  and  probable   habit-  of  the  stranger.     She 
elicits  the  facts  that  he  is  not  handsome,  that  he  must  be  nearly  thirty- 
five  years  old,  that  his  manners  are  exceedingly  good,  and  that  he    - 
like  other  people.     All  of  this  is  depressing.     "I  thought  of  coura 
would  be  young  and  handsome,  or  at  least  interestiiig-looking,  arid — and 
peculiar  !"  says  Minnie  deeply  aggrieved.     "Floy,  do  you  think  a  com- 
monplace person  like  that  wld  be  an  author?     I  think   Harry  m 
be  playing  a  practical  joke  on  us." 

"You  think  something   very  absurd,  then,"  says   Flora.     "If  you 
doubt  whether  or  not  Mr.  Charlton  is  an  author,  go  and  look  over  I 
magazines  in  the  sitting-room.     You   will  find  several  of  his  art: 
there." 

"Did  you  ask  him  anything  about  them?"  cries  Minnie  breath'  - 

"Is  that  likely?"  replies  her  si.-ter. 

At  dinner,  Mr.  Charlton  meets  and  is  introduced  to  the  assembled 
family.  His  presence  overawes  them  somewhat,  and  there  is  not  as 
much  gay  talk  and  laughter  as  usual  among  the  junior  members. 
Minnie  appears  with  £  rose  in  her  hair  for  the  benefit  of  the  "author" 
— commonplace  though  he  be — and  is  disappointed  that  his  glance 
passes  over  her  without  interest. 

Conversation  is  principally  kept  up  between  Colonel  Tyrrell  and  his 
guest.  The  latter  expresses  great  admiration  for  so  much  of  the  coun- 
try as  he  has  seen — the  former  describes  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
does  not  misbecome  him  the  wonderful  beauty,  the  great  healthful- 
lness, the  marvellous  hidden  wealth  of  this  fair,  wild  region.  "1  should 
like  to  make  a  tour  through  it,"  ,>ays  Charlton.  Then  he  turns  to 
Flora  and  asks  U  she  lias  read  "The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Pha  ton." 

She  looks  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"Yes  I  have  read  it  and  enjoyed  it  more  than  I  can  express."  she 
replies.  "I  thought  at  the  time  how  much  I  should  like  to  make  just 
such  a  tour  through  our  mountains." 

"So  my  thought  has  not  the  merit  of  originality,"  he  says  smiling  in 
turn.  "But  have  you  never  been  through  the  mountains?  I  should 
think,  living  among  them — " 

She  shakes  her  head.  "No,  I  have  never  seen  much  of  the  beaten 
highways  of  travel.  1  have  been  teasing  papa  for  some  time  to  take 
me  where  tourists  seldom  go — to  the  far  west,  to  the  valleys  of  the 
Tuckaseege  and  the  Nantahala,  to  the  Cullowhee  and  the  Balsam 
Mountains." 
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"Is  it  my  fault,  Flora,  that  we  have  not  gone  ?"  asks  het  father, 

"No,  papa — I  fear  it  is  I  who  am  always  too  busy,"  she  replies. 

"Do  you  never  feel  lonely  here  ?"  asks  Charlton,  looking  at  her  a  lit- 
tle curiously. 

"Never,"  she  answers  quite  simply.     "I  have  so  many  things  to  do/*' 

"But  you  want  to  travel,  Floy — you  know  you  do!"  say-  G 
"And  when  I  leave  college  you  and  I  are  going  to  set  forth  to  see  the 
world." 

"Like  Rasselas  and  his  sister  from  the  Happy  Valley,"  says  Oscar, 
who  has  lately  reaa  that  lively  fiction. 

"Let  us  hope  with  better  results,"  says  Mr.  Charlton. 

When  he  smiles  his  face  lights  up  very  genially,  but  in  repose  it  is 
rather  impassive,  and  seeing  it  now  in  a  broader  light,  Flora  perceives 
that  it  looks  worn  and  pallid.  The  temples  are  sunken,  and  there  arc 
those  dark  circles  under  the  eyes  which  a  sedentary  life  and  mental 
toil  soon  bring.  Contrasted  with  the  ruddy,  mountain  faces  near,  Mr. 
Charlton,  in  short,  looks  decidedly  out  of  health. 

After  dinner  he  pauses  in  the  hall  to  examine  some  fishing  tackle, 
and  then  asks  which  of  the' boys  will  pilot  him  out  among  the  hills. 
'•I  do  not  core  where,"  he  says,  "so  it  is  out  of  doors." 

"We  are  going  fishing,"  says  Oscar  diffidently.     "If  you  would  like 
^       to  come — *' 

"Just  the  thing,"  says  Charlton,  taking  his  hat. 

Minnie  comes  into  the  sitting-room  and  reports  this:  "Mr.  Charlton 
has  gone  fishing  with  George  and  Oscar,"  she  says.     "Isn't  it  strange?" 

"Why  should  it  be  strange?"  asks  Flora.  "He  has  come  here  for 
fresh  air,  and  naturally  he  wishes  to  obtain  as  much  of  it  as  possible. 
He  looks  as  if  he  needs  it,  too,  poor  fellow  !"  she  adds  kindly.  "'Harry 
said  he  was  nearly  worked  to  death." 

"Ithink  he  is  very  plain  !"  says  Minnie,  with  spiteful  emphasis.  "If 
it  wasn't  for  his  moustache,  one  would  call  him  downright  ugly  !" 

"Let  us  hope  that  be  will  retain  the  moustache  as  long  as  he  is  here, 
then,"  says  her  sister. 

It  is  sunset  when  the  boys  and  their  companion  return,  with  a  fine 
firing  of  fish.     But  it  soon  transpires  that  none  of  the  credit  of  catch- 
ing these  fish  belongs  to  Mr.  Charlton.  . 

"He  lay  on  the  grass  and  did  nothing  at  all,"  says  Oscar.  "We  of- 
fered him  a  rod,  but  he  said  he  didn't  care  for  it.  Part  of  the  time 
lie  strolled  off — and  he  wanted  to  know  the  names  of  all  the  moun- 
tains." 

"He  says  it  is  a  splendid  country,  and  he  means  to  write  to  an  artist 
who  is  a  friend  of  his,  to  come  here,"  adds  George.  "I  told  him  he 
ought  to  go  out  among  the  mountains  if  he  wants  to  see  what  kind 
of  a  country  it  really  is  !  He  says  he  will.  He  wants  to  go  deer- 
hunting  and  trout-iishing!" 

"What  does  he  know  about  such  things?"  asks  Minnie  scornfully. 

"He  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  you  might  think,"  replies  her 
brother.    "He  has  hunted  moose  and  caribou  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
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caught  trout  at  Cape  Breton.     Do  you  know  where  Cape  Breton  is, 
Miss  Minnie?     Let  me  hear  you  bound  it?" 

"George,  you  are  very  rude,"  says  Minnie,  who  probably  does  not 
know  more  about  Cape  Breton  than  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  who  was 
minister  to  George  Second  did,  when  he  was  overjoyed  to  learn  thai  il 
was  an  island.     "Your  manners  are  not  nice  at  all." 

This  conversation  takes  place  in  the  dining-room  just  before  supper. 
It  is  cut  short  by  Hester's  ringing  the  bell;  and  the  gentlemen,  • 
have  been  talking  on  the  piazza,  come  in.  Charlton  thinks  as  he  en- 
ters, that  the  pretty,  old-fashioned  tea-table  has  an  attractive  appear- 
an.ee.  He  has  not  seen  one  like  it  in  a  long  time.  Usually  at  this 
hour,  he  is  sitting  down  to  dinner.  lie  feels  that  he  is  in  a  new  world, 
and  the  sensation  is  an  agreeable  one.  Everything  has  a  quaint,  pas- 
toral seeming  to  his  metropolitan  eyes.  The  distinctively  Southern 
breads,  the  fish  that  a  few  hours  ago  were  placidly  swimming  in  their 
native  element,  the  amber  honey  in  the  honeycomb — all  have  an 
Arcadian  flavor  to  the  man  of  clubs  and  cafes. 

After  supper  the  gloaming  stiil  hqjds  the  world  in  a  spell  of  beauty. 
Lamps  are  carried  into  the  sitting-room,  but  only  Minnie  follow* 
them,  and  sits  down  by  the  table  to  read  a  novel  in  which  she  is 
deeply  interested — conscious  that  if  her  father  comes  in  and  finds  her 
so  employed,  he  will  again  make  some  disagreeable  remark  about  her 
mind  running  to  seed.  Nothing  ever  follows  these  remarks,  however. 
so  she  is  in  a  measure  indifferent  to  them. 

The  trio  of  gentlemen — for  Mr-  Martin  generally  makes  one  of  the 
family  circle  in  the  evening — return  to  the  piazza  to  smoke.  Though 
debarred  by  oppressive  tyranny  from  enjoying  this  luxury,  George 
and  Oscar  join  the  group.  Flora,  accompanied  by  Nelly,  who  is  her 
usual  shadow,  strolls  down  the  lawn  to  the  river  bank. 

The  air  is  fresh  and  fragrant,  filled  with  the  odor  of  many  different 
growing  things— that  indefinable  perfume  which  evening  always 
brings  out  oh  a  water-course.  The  breadths  of  cultivated  land  stretch 
away  into  softest  distance,  near  at  hand  the  hills  are  draped  in  tender 
shades  of  purple  and  blue,  but  farther  off  the  violet  peaks  stand  out- 
lined against  a  sky  of  pale  gold,  necked  here  and  there  with  rosy 
vapors,  out  of  which  Venus  shines  with  serene  lustre.  The  sunset* 
illumination  is  over,  but  this  exquisite  twilight  is  scarcely  less  beau- 
tiful. 

"I  wonder  where  Harry  is!"  Flora  thinks,  as  she  stands  with  the 
river  murmuring  at  her  feet,  and  looks  afar  beyond  the  western  moun- 
tains. "Does  he  see  anything  more  beautiful  than  this!  Is  he  look- 
ing at  that  star?  Is  he  thinking — but  no!  that  is  absurd!  If  he 
wTas  thinking  of  me,  why  should  he  not  come?" 

"What  a  lovely  evening,  Miss  Tyrrell !"  Says  a  quiet,  well-modu- 
lated voice  at  her  side.  She  starts  and  turns.  Unheard,  Charlton  has 
approached  over  the  grass.  "Like  Paul  Pry  let  me  say  that  T  hope  I 
don't  intrude',"  he  adds.     ,;But  I  am  not  particularly  fond  of  smok- 
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ing,  and  you  scorned  to  be  enjoying  the  gloaming,  so  I  thought  I 
might  venture  to  follow." 

''Certainly/'  answers  Flora,  with  her  gentle  accent — hut  he  is  a  man 
of  quick  perceptions,  and  he  feels  that  he  has  intruded  on  some  mood 
to  which  his  presence  is  not  attuned.  It  is  too  late  for  retreat,  how- 
ever, and  when  she  says,  "We  are  looking  at  Venus — Nelly  and  J,"  he- 
replies  : 

"How  brilliant  she  is ! — and  that  mountain  line  yonder,  how  ex- 
quisitely it  is  defined  against  the  sky !  What  an  enchanted  place  this 
seems  to  be  altogether!  I  suppose  it  does  not  strike  you  so,  since  you 
live  here  always  ;  but  to  me — " 

"You  are  mistaken,"  she  says,  as  he  pauses.  "It  strikes  me  all  the 
more,  perhaps,  for  living  here.  I  know  these  mountains  in  all  their 
changes,  and  never  weary  of  tircm.  I  have  heard  people  who  come 
from  the  sea-side  talk  of  the  monotony  of  a  mountain  country,  but 
that  only  proves  how  little  they  know  of  it.  There  is  no  monotony 
at  all — there  is  infinite  variety  as  well  as  infinite  beauty.  With  every 
change  of  atmosphere  the  mountains  change  their  tints,  and  if  they 
do  not  shift  their  form  like  ocean  waves,  I  like  them  the  better  for 
that.  Their  motionless  grandeur  seems  to  fill  one  with  repose  and 
awe — then  they  grow  to  be  dear  and  familiar  friends.  But  probably 
you  do  not  feel  this — you  think  me  a  mere  enthusiast,"  she  breaks  on 
suddenly  with  a  smile. 

"On  the  contrary,  I  agree  with  you  entirely,"  says  Chariton.  "I  pity 
the  person  who  is  so  blind  to  Nature  as  to  find  monotony  in  a  moun- 
tain land.  There  is  in  all  such  countries  the  most  inexhaustible 
variety  known  to  earth — why,  the  mere  shifting  of  cloud-shadows  on 
a  hilhside  is  enough  to  fill  one  with  keenest  pleasure  !" 

"Yes, 

'Nature  may  be  cold  to  us 
But  we  are  strangely  moved  by  her,'  " 
says  Flora. 

"I  am  glad  you  like  our  country,  Mr.  Charlton — very  glad.  I  hope 
you  will  stay  with  us  as  long  as  you  like  it." 

"That  might  be  too  long  perhaps,"  he  answers.     "But  you  are  very 
.kind.     I  certainly  hope  to  stay  some  time." 

"And  you  will  do  as  you  please,  I  hope,"  she  goes  on  a  little  timidly. 
'T  mean — that  you  will  feel  entirely  at  home,  and  regulate  your  time 
und  occupations  without  regard  to  us." 

"You  are  more  than  kind,"  he  says  gratefully,  ''but  you  must  un- 
derstand that  I  have  no  intention  of  quartering  myself  upon  your 
hospitality.  Sunderland  told  me  that  you  would  be  good  enough  to 
recommend  me  to  some  quiet  farm-house — " 

"Is  not  this  house  quiet  enough  for  you  ?"  she  asks.  'T  fear  you  are 
hopelessly  taken  captive,  Mr.  Charlton.  Harry  said  we  must  keep 
you  with  us,  and  papa  will  never  agree  to  let  y<  u  go." 

Charlton  looks  resigned  to  captivity.  "I  can  scarcely  realize  ray 
own  good  fortune,"  he  says.     "I  undertook  this  journey  in  a  spirit  of 
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hxissez-faire  indifference,  and  I  had  no  idea  of  being  so  well  rewarded 

at  the  end  of  it.     In  a  measure,  this  is  not  all  holiday  with  me.     i 

have  come  to  work  as  well  as  to  rest — and  work  T  must.     But  :. 
theless,  1  mean   to  explore  this   wild,   beautiful   El  Dorado  of  y 
Miss  Tyrrell.     Will  yon  tell  me  again  the  names  of  those  places  you 
mentioned  at  dinner? — and  where  are  they  to  be  found  ?" 

"Come  to  the  house,  and  I  will  show  you  on  the  map,"  says  Flora, 
turning  and  leading  the  way  back  over  the  lawn.  They  hear  Colonel 
Tyrrell's  voice  talking  politics  on  the  piazza — through  the  open  win- 
dows of  the  sitting-room  they  see  the  globe  like  lamps,  and  Minnie's 
fair  head  bent  over  her  book.  Behind  them  the  tender  glow  of  the 
sunset  still  lingers  over  the  darkening  mountains,  stars  are  gleaming 
out  in  the  misty  sky  above,  all  around  is  fragrance  and  stillness — 
stillness  which  seems  rilled  rather  than  broken  by  the  soft  rush  of  the 
river,  as  it  flows  along  the  base  of  the  summer  hills. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
"in  nature's  eyes  to  look  and  to  rejoice." 

Several  days  pass,  and  the  MS.  of  his  novel  lies  untouched  in  Mr. 
Charlton's  trunk.  ''Rest  must  come  before  work,''  that  gentleman  says 
to  himself,  and  rest  with  him,  means  to  steep  his  spirit  as  much  a> 
possible  in  the  loveliness  of  Nature.  Consequently  his  days  are  spent 
out  of  doors.  He  goes  hunting  with  George,  he  goes  fishing  with  Os- 
car, he  goes  riding  with  the  Colonel,  and  above  all,  he  goes  walking  by 
himself.  With  Hamerton's  "Intellectual  Life"  under  his  arm,  he  take? 
his  way  out  among  the  green  hills  and  is  heard  of  no  more  for  many 
hours.  He  is  the  least  troublesome  of  visitors,  Flora  decides.  The 
others  grow  more  used  to  his  presence,  and  the  placid  current  of  the 
household  existence  flowrs  on  as  if  he  made  no  part  of  it.  Even  Min- 
nie forgets  her  grievance  that  he  is  "just  like  other  men,"  and  accept.- 
him  as  a  fixed  fact. 

After  a  while  he  rouses  from  the  lethargy  which  for  a  time  seems  to 
weigh  upon  him — the  reaction  from  a  severe  strain  of  mental  toil — and 
in  the  pure  air,  the  absolute  repose,  the  regular  life  which  surrounds 
him,  finds  his  body  recover  health  and  his  mind  regain  its  tone. 
Then  he  exerts  himself  to  return,  at  least  in  a  measure,  the  kindness 
so  unobtrusively  showered  upon  him.  It  is  not  difficult  to  do  this. 
People  like  the  Tyrrells,  who  live  remote  from  the  great  centres  of  cul- 
ture, yet  are  not  without  mental  and  social  refinement,  welcome  gladly 
anything  which  brings  into  their  life  a  breath  of  the  world  far  away. 
No  one  questions  Mr.  Charlton  concerning  the  famous  places  he  lias 
visited,  or  the  famous  people  he  has  known,  but  when  he  begins  to 
speak  of  them  voluntarily,  he  finds  eager  and  attentive  listeners.  Flora 
in  especial,  is  always  interested,  and  one  day,  meeting'  her  frank,  in- 
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telligent  eyes,  he  suddenly  remembers  that  he  lias  not  yet  advanced  a 
step  towards  executing  Sunderland's  commission.  What  degree  of  af- 
fection or  fancy  this  gentle  maiden,  full  of  household  cares,  yet  ah., 
childlike  in  her  grace  and  simplicity,  has  for  her  cousin,  he  does  not 
know.  It  occurs  to  him  that  it  ought  to  be  easy  for  him  to  learn — 
and  he  forthwith  decides  to  bring  to  bear  on  Miss  Tyrrell  all  that  sum 
of  worldly  knowledge  and  professional  observation  of  which  Sunder- 
land spoke.  "She  is  an  interesting  study,"  he  thinks.  "If  I  draw  her 
out,  I  may  make  her  character  of  use  in  my  novel.  It  strikes  me  that 
Bertha" — this  is  one  of  his  heroines — "Is  very  much  of  a  nonentity. 
If  she  were  drawn  a  little  more  on  the  model  of  this  young  chatelaine, 
it  might  improve  her." 

Opportunities  for  the  study  in  question  are  not  lacking.  An  hour 
or  two  after  this  reflection,  Oscar  rushes  up  stairs,  three  steps  at'a  time, 
and  knocks  on  Mr.  Charlton's  door  as  if  an  earthquake  were  immi- 
nent. 

"What  is  the  matter? — Come  in!"  says  that  gentleman,  who  has  just 
settled  himself  to  his  neglected  work. 

"Mr.  Charlton;"  cries  Oscar,  opening  the  door  at  once,  "don't  you 
want  to  go  to  the  Falls  of  Coneste ?  We  are  all  going,  and  sister  Floy 
told  me  to  osk  you — " 

"Certainly  I  want  to  go,"  answers  Mr.  Charlton,  rising  with  alacrity. 
He  has  not  the  faintest  idea  where  the  Falls  of  Coneste  are,  nor  what 
they  are,  nor  anything  about  them ;  but  he  is  as  eager  as  Oscar  for 
anything  which  will  take  him  out  into  the  open  air  and  among  the 
fair  hills.  This  beautiful  country  gives  him  the  spirit  of  a  school  boy. 
He  is  restless  and  ill  at  ease  when  pent  indoors.  Habits  of  work  fall 
away  from  him.  He  finds  it  impossible  to  concentrate  his  mind  on 
any  intellectual  effort  while  Nature  beckons  to  him  with  all  her  mar- 
vellous wealth  of  loveliness,  and  utters  a  song  sweeter  than  that  of  the 
syrens,  in  the  rhythmic  voice  of  her  streams. 

When  he  goes  down,  he  finds  the  whole  family  assembled  on  the 
piazza,  while  one  of  those  light  and  thoroughly  convenient  vehicles 
known  as  a  Jersey  wagon  stands  before  the  door,  together  with  two 
horses  saddled  for  riding.     Flora  meets  him. 

"Papa  insisted  that  I  should  send  for  you,"  she  says'  "but  should  you 
really  like  to  go  with  us  ?  Pray  do  not  hesitate  to  say  No,  if  you  would 
rather  not." 

"Why  should  you  imagine  that  I  would  rather  not  ?"  asks  Charlton. 
"On  the  contrary,  I  am  as  anxious  as  possible  to  go  !  But  where  are 
you  bound?" 

She  laughs.  "Your  faith  is  charming,"  she  says.  "You  are  anxious 
to  go,  and  have  not  an  idea  where  we  are  bound.  Well,  we  are  going 
to  a  place  which  I  think  will  repay  you  for  the  exertion  you  are  about 
to  make — that  is,  the  Falls  of  Coneste." 

"And  where  are  they  ?" 

"On  Mill  Hill — you  know  where  that  is,  do  you  not?" 

"I  confess  with  shame,  I  do  not." 
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"0,  yes  you  do,  Mr.  Charlton,"  breaks  in  George.     "We  went  there 

the  other  day.     Don't  you  remember  that  mountain  with  such  an 
ecllent  road — a  road  that  you  said   must  have  been  laid  off  by  <    first- 
rate  engineer — sweeping  round  it.  and  such  a  splendid  view  iroui  it  ?" 
"Certainly  I  remember  it,  replies  Mr.  Charlton  :  "but  how  could  I 

possibly  imagine  that  anybody  would  call  that  a  hill  ?" 

"Everything  is  comparative,"  says  Colonel  Tyrrell.  "It  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  considerable  mountain  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Also 
in  some  places  the  falls  to  which  you  are  going  would  attract  multi- 
tudes of  sight-seers.  Here  they  are  scarcely  known  at  all,  and  few  of 
the  travellers  who  pass  through  this  country,  see  or  hear  of  them." 

"So  much  the  better,"  says  Charlton,  somewhat  to  his  host's  surprise. 
"One  may  fancy  perhaps,  that  naiads  and  dryads  still  linger  where  that 
pest  of  modern  life,  the  travelling  sight-seer,  has  not  set  foot.'' 

"T  wish  a  few  more  of  those  pests  came  here,"  says  Minnie  with  a 
sigh.     "Floy  are  we  ever  going  to  start  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Flora,  drawing  on  her  gloves,  "we  are  going  to  start 
now.     Mr.  Charlton,  will  you  drive  or  ride?" 

Mr.  Charlton  looks  at  the  speaker,  sees  that  she  wears  a  habit,  and 
announces  that  he  will  ride.  Colonel  Tyrrell  is  not  going.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, George,  Oscar,  Minnie  and  Nelly  climb  into  the  wagon  and  drive 
merrily  :'orT,  Charlton  assists  his  fair  companion  to  the  saddle,  then 
mounts  himself,  and  they  follow. 

The  afternoon  is  perfect — still,  golden  and  beautiful.  The  atmos- 
phere is  magically  clear,  and  the  distant  peaks  seem  clear-cut  against 
the  sky.  All  of  Summer's  abounding  wealth  is  spread  over  the  lovely 
valley,  while  the  greenness  which  clothes  the  land  from  crested  hill  to 
level  meadow  is  full  of  freshness  and  delight.  Shadows  quiver,  blades 
of  corn  softly  rustle,  there  is  a  subdued  medley  of  sweet  pastoral  sounds 
in  the  air.  Looking  over  the  great  widths  of  level  farm-lands,  the 
splendid  hills  trending  away  on  each  side,  the  spears  of  sunlight  on 
richly-mossed  foliage,  the  glancing  of  crystal  water  and  drooping  of 
flowery  vines,  Charlton  is  conscious  of  an  exultation  of  spirit  which  al- 
most reaches  the  point  of  exhilaration. 

Crossing  the  bridge,  they  ride  through  the  cornfields,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  swiftly-flowing  stream,  until  they  reach  the  foot  of  that 
mountain  which  in  this  land  of  mountains  is  only  known  as  "'Mill 
Hill."  Here  they  enter  an  enchanted  region — cool  green  woods  droop, 
overshadowing  hillsides  rise,  streams  ripple  through  mosses  and  over 
stones  with  impetuous  dash,  the  verdure  is  tropical  in  its  luxuriance, 
golden  light  comes  flowing  on  stately  trees,  starry  leaves  and  delicate 
tendrils.  Flowi  rs  abound — blue  and  purple,  gold  and  white  crimson, 
they  lift  their  sweet  chalices  everywhere.  The  eye  can  scarcely  pierce 
the  depths  of  shimmering  shade,  where  fallen  tree-trunks  are  trans- 
formed into  cushions  of  loveliest  moss,  and  great  rocks  lie  half  hidden 
by  ferns.  As  they  mount  higher — for  the  well-graded  road  winds  in 
sweeping  curves  around  the  mountain — distant  views  open  before 
them.     Hill  rises  behind  hill,  peak  beyond  peak,  the  sapphire  moun- 
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tains  spread  to  meet  the  sky.      Charlton  realizes  afresh  that  he  is  in 

the  heart  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

"I  feel  as  if  I  could  never  sufficiently  admire  the  view  from  'hi- 
point/''  says  Flora  presently,  elieeking  her  horse.  "Tell  me,  Mr.  Charl- 
ton, is  it  really  so  beautiful,  or  do  I  only  think  so  because  I  hav< 

nothing  else  ?'' 

"It  is  divine !"  answers  Charlton,  who  is  not  usually  enthusi 
'•'Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful.     What  tints  ! — what  shapes  ! — what 

a  sky  !" 

"One  thinks   of  the  Delectable  Mountains,"  says  Flora,  pointing  to 

the  heavenly  blueness  of  the  towering  heights  fehat  rise  and  str<  tch 
away  to  farthest  distance. 

Charlton's  glance  follows  the  motion  of  her  whip,  out  he  doe-  not 
answer.  At  this  moment  he  feels  like  one  over  whom  a  spell  has  fall- 
en. Will  he  ever  forget  it  V  The  infinite  beauty  of  the  prospect  seems 
to  sink  not  only  into  his  memory  hut  into  his  heart — the  azure  fair- 
ness of  distant  mountains,  the  radiating  sky.  the  sudden  gleam-  of 
light  like  high  notes  in  music,  the  drifting  clouds,  the  green  depths 
far  below  !  When  he  turns  to  his  companion,  her  presence  strikes  no 
discordant  key  in  this  great  symphony.  On  the  contrary,  her  eyes 
meet  his  with  that  fullness  of  sympathy  which  is  one  of  the  greatest — 
and  rarest — pleasures  which  this  life,  not  rich  in  pleasures,  can  afford. 

''How  glad  I  am  that  you  like  it !"  she  says  in  her  sweet  cordial 
voice.  "But  had  we  not  better  go  on  now?  The  others  must  be  far  in 
advance."' 

He  assents,  and  they  go  on — winding  yet  higher  and  higher.  The 
pure  air  is  fresh  and  sweet,  a  faint  fragrance  of  the  forest  encompass  - 
them.  Their  road  is  a  mere  shelf  along  the  mountain  side,  and  before 
long  they  hear  the  turbulent  dash  of  water  in  the  gorge  below.  "That 
is  the  stream  from  the  falls,"  says  Flora.  ''Look  ! — you  can  catch 
glimpses  of  the  water  foaming  over  the  rocks." 

"Take  care!"  says  Charlton.  "For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  ride  so  near 
the  edge  of  the  precipice.     If  your"  horse  lost  his  footing — " 

But  Flora  only  laughs.  "Bayard  lose  his  footing  !"  she  says.  "He 
is  mountain  born  and  bred,  and  can  climb  like  a  goat.  I  should  not 
very  much  mind  riding  him  down  there." 

"T  hope  you  will  not  try  to  do  so." 

"Xo — recklessness  is  fully.  But  he  and  I  have  been  up  and  down 
many  a  steer)  hillside.     There! — now  you  can  see  the  water." 

Only  a  glimpse  through  interlacing  greenness  of  curling  foam  and 
glancing  spray — then  another  glimpse,  and  yet  another, until  tla  road 
turns  and  leads  them  away.  They  have  by  this  time  readied  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  near  a  small  log  house,  with  the  inevitable  eabljagu 
patch  in  front,  and  a  few  vines  trained  around  the  door,  Flora  pauses. 

"We  turn  off  here,"  ilie  says.  "I  see  the  oihers  have  left  the  wagon, 
but  we  might  as  well  ride  on.  We  can  fasten  our  horses  near  the 
falls." 

So,  they  ride  on,  across  a  field,  and  into  the  dark  shadow  of  woods 
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again.    They  do  not  proceed  far,  with  the  sound  of  pouring  i  ■ 
mentarily  becoming  dearer  in  their  ears,  before  they  reach  the  fall  thai 
is  filling  all  the  cloistered  dimness  with  its  voice.     Stopping  hia  h< 
Chariton  looks  around — amazed  by  the  magnificence  01  the  scene.    I 

expected  some  pretty  silvery  cascade,  and  he   is  altogether  taken 
storm  by  the  flashing  splendors  of  the  tumultuous  waters  that  whirl 
before  him.     The  stream,  which  has  the  volume  of  a  small  river,  m- 
its  first  fall  in  one  clear,  beautiful,  perpendicular  cataract  of  a1    I 
fifty  feet.     Having  taken  this  leap,  it  dashes  down  the  gorge  ::. 
of  rapids,  lashing  itself  to  white  foam  over  and  around  the  massive 
rocks  that  line  its  course.     Two  hundred  feet  below,  another  Strew 
pours  into  it,  and  then,  pent  in  a  narrow  channel,  with  a  declination 
of  forty-live  or  fifty  degrees,  the  united  current  tumbles,  whirls,  hi-  -   - 
and  surges  for  five  hundred  feet  farther. 

How  can  one  write  it  down.  To  say  of  any  scene,  no  matter  bow 
sublime,  that  it  bailies  description,  is  to  take  refuge  in  an  unmeaning 
commonplace,  yet  in  truth  we  are  scarcely  likely  to  realize  our  limited 
capacity  for  expression,  until  we  have  tried  to  pamt  the  mystic  beauty 
of  Nature  in  our  poor  words.  And  here  was  not  only  beauty  but 
grandeur— the  great  majestic  mountain,  geeen  misty  depths  of  sylvan 
shade  and  sheen,  cliffs  of  brown,  gray  and  purple  rock-,  vine-;  clinging, 
mosses  creeping,  graceful  clusters  of  foliage,  picturesque  forms  of  trees, 
and  the  glory  of  leaping  water  waking  all  the  echoes  of  the  forest. 

'•'One  must  have  recourse  to  Wordsworth,  I  think,"  says  Charlton. 
breaking  at  length  the  silence  which  has  lasted  for  some  time.  Then 
in  a  voice  not  without  melody,  he  repeats  those  exquisite  lines,  which 
describe  a  form  of  ecstacy  that  every  lover  of  nature  must  have  felt 
now  and  then  : 

"  'The  pounding  cataract 
Haunted  gate  like  a  passioa  ;  the  tall  rock. 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  v^oou, 
Their  colours  and  their  forms  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite— a  feelimr  and  a  love  , 

That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm.'  " 

"I  thank  you !"  says  Flora.  "I  am  glad  some  one  has  said  some- 
thing worthy  of  the  place  instead  of  merely  repeating  'How  beautiful !' 
and  'How  magnificent  V  Yet  indeed  it  is  hard  to  find  anything  else  to 
say." 

"Why  say  anything?     Silence  is  eloquent. " 

"But  one  feels  that  one  mint  speak — at  least,  I  feel  so — and  I  am 
never  apt  at  quotation.'' 

"Nor  I.  Pray  don't  think  it  a  vice  of  mine.  There  arc  no  people 
L  have  a  greater  horror  of  than  those  who  are  ready  with  appropriate 
verses'  on  all  occasions/' 

"Unless  it  is  the  still  more  disagreeable  class  who  break  down  and 
want  you  to  cap  their  verses." 

"Both  are  abominable.  It  is  seldom  I  remember  poetry,  but  that 
fragment  of  Tintern  Abbey'  came  to  me— by  inspiration,  I  suppose. 
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Really,  this  is  beautiful  in  the  superlative  decree !  T  had  no  idea  that 
you  were  bringing  me  to  such  a  place.  Miss  Tyrrell.  It  is  a  haunt  for 
the  gods  !  One  might  expect  to  see  Diana  and  all  her  nymphs,  if — it 
were  not  for  the  mill !" 

"That  is  dreadful,  is  it  not?"  says  Flora  laughing.  "But  no  doubt 
to  the  person  who  built  it,  that  lovely  fall  only  commended  itself  as 
an  excellent  water-power." 

"It  would  harrow  Mr.  Ruskin's  soul  if  he  saw  it."  says  Charlton, 
dismounting.     "May  I  assist  you  down?" 

She  takes  her  foot  from  the  stirrup,  extends  a  small  well-gloved 
hand,  and  springs  lightly  to  the  ground.  The  mill  which  would  har- 
row Mr.  Ruskin's  soul,  and  which  is  indeed  a  barbarous  blot  on  the 
fair  Falls  of  Coneste,  stands  not  more  than  twenty  yards  from  them — 
partly  obstructing  their  view  of  the  sheet  of  flashing  water,  with  its 
spray  rising  like  incense.  Flora  gathers  up  her  habit,  and  walks 
nearer  to  the  stream,  while  Charlton  knots  their  horses'  bridles  round 
the  drooping  boughs  of  some  trees.  This  accomplished,  he  joins  her 
where  she  stands  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  gazing  at  the  current  eddy  in  2", 
swirling,  rushing  past.  The  tumult  of  water  is  so  great  that  he  is 
forced  to  raise  his  voice  when  he  remarks  : 

"I  see  nothing  of  the  others." 

Flora  points  down  the  gorge.  "They  are  there  somewhere,"  she 
sa}Ts.  "I  only  hope  Mr.  Martin  will  take  care  that  no  accident  hap- 
pens.    I  alwavs  feel  uneasv.     I  wish  I  had  kept  Nellv  with  me." 

♦'Shall  I  go  "after  her  ?"  * 

"You  would  not  be  likely  to  find  her.     Ah  ! — yonder  they  come  !" 

Charlton  is  not  overjoyed  to  hear  this.  The  society  of  one  gentle 
intelligent  companion — one  who  makes  no  effort  herself,  and  demands 
no  effort  of  him — is  pleasant,  even  in  this  haunt  of  the  gods.  But  a 
set  of  noisy  boys  and  girls  are  worse  even  than  the  projecting  mill. 
Despite  these  sentiments,  they  come  trooping  along  by  the  side  of  the 
stream,  in  broken  detachments,  laden  with  flowers,  mosses,  and  deli- 
cate ferns.  Mr.  Martin  comes  up,  breathless  with  his  scramble  over 
the  rocks,  but  enthusiastic.  He  is  a  devoted  naturalist,  and  he  has 
found  several  rare  and  beautiful  plants.  He  shows  them  to  Flora, 
who  is  something  of  a  botanist,  and  they  discuss  them  with  so  much 
interest  that  Charlton  walks  away  slightly  bored,  and  a  trifle  annoyed 
—whether  reasonably  or  not  he  does  not  pause  to  consider.     As  he 

Eroceeds  down  the  stream,  he  finds  Minnie  in  a  dark  recess,  overhung 
y  shelving  rock,  on  her  hands  and  knees.  Turning  her  pretty  flushed 
face,  she  sees  him  and  rises. 

"Such  -lovely  buck-moss!"  she  says,  holding  it  out.  "I  have  been 
wanting  some  for  so  long  !  It  is  ever  so  hard  to  find.  Usually  the 
hunters  bring  it  in.     I  never  found  any  myself  before." 

"And  naturally  you  value  it  much  more  on  that  account,"  answers 
Charlton.  "It  is  a  pretty  plant — more  like  a  miniature  pine-tree  than 
moss." 

"I  believe  Mr.  Martin  says  it  is  not  moss,  properly  speaking,"  replies 
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Minnie,  "but  I  don't  trouble  my  head  about  that-     I  love  plants,  bu1  f 

hate  their  names." 

Ferns,  "which  Nature  made  for  pare  Leaves,  just  to  show  what  she 
could  do  in  that  line,"  abound  in  almost  countless  variety  and  I 
Even  Nelly  has  her  apron  full  of  them.     She  generously  off  rs  Mr. 

Charlton  as  many  as  he  wants,  and  he  selects  one  of  the  delicate  mai- 
den's-hair  to  please  her.     They  are  sitting  together  on  an  en 
rock  overlooking  the  lower  foil,  and  as  she  glances  up.  he  thinks  how 
like  her  flower-like  eyes  are  to  Flora's. 

"Will  you  keep  it  V3  she  asks  gravely. 

"As  long  as  I  live,"  he  answers  gallantly,  and  taking  out  his  pocket- 
book  places  it  between  the  leaves,  scribbling  the  name  and  date  above 
it.  Then,  since  the  book  and  pencil  are  in  his  hands,  he  goes  on  to 
jot  down  a  few  notes  of  the  scene,  and  one  or  two  thoughts  that  have 
occurred  to  him.  Engrossed  in  this  manner,  he  does  not  notice  his 
companion,  farther  than  to  answer  her  prattle  very  much  at  random. 
The  demoiselle  feels  and  resents  this  neglect.  Gathering  her  collection 
■of  ferns  together,  she  announces  her  intention  of  going  to  'Floy.' 
Charlton,  who  is  writing  busily,  does  not  hear  her,  and  so  he  does  not 
interfere  when  she  begins  the  descent  of  the  rock.  He  is  not  conscious" 
that  she  has  quitted  his  side  until  he  is  roused  in  a  manner  that  he 
never  forgets.  Only  a  child's  cry — but  the  earth  opening  at  his  feet 
could  not  startle  him  more.  Instinctively  he  springs  forward,  his  book 
and  pencil  dropping  unheeded  from  his  hands.     But  Nelly  is  gone. 

Strong  man  that  he  is,  a  faintness  comes  over  Charlton  that  threatens 
to  unnerve  him  altogether,  as  he  glances  round  and  sees  no  sign  of 
her.  His  face  is  ghastly  in  its  sudden  pallor,  he  sets  his  lips  over  that 
holy  Name  which  saints  and  sinners,  believers  and  scoffers,  alike  utter 
in  all  times  of  mortal  extremity.  There  is  no  good  in  calling  aloud 
-—the  waters  drown  all  sound — it  was  almost  miraculous  that  he  heard 
that  faint  cry  a  moment  back.  He  swings  himself  down  the  rock  with 
headlong  speed — careless  of  the  fact  that  one  slip  of  his  foot  would 
send  him  into  the  awful  whirl  of  water  below — and  on  the  bank  over- 
looking the  stream,  gazes  round  with  a  passionate  appeal  in  his  glance. 

It  seems  an  age,  but  it  cannot  be  a  minute  before  he  sees  that  which 
he  seeks — a  white,  imploring  face,  a  blue  dress,  a  floating  wealth  of 
yellow  hair.  In  her  fall,  Nelly  has  been  caught  in  the  forked  trunk  of 
a  leaning  tree,  and  knowing  that  it  is  her  only  hope,  she  clings  there. 
with  both  arms  tightly  twined  around  the  rough  bark  and  her  piteous 
eyes  turned  upward.  When  she  sees  Charlton  her  lips  move,  but  their 
utterance  does  not  reach  him.  The  peril  of  her  situation  is  evident  at 
a  glance;  but  even  this  to  the  young  man  is  a  great  relief.  The  hor- 
rible sickening  sense  of  despair  is  lifted  from  him.  There  is  some- 
thing to  do. 

He  proceeds  at  once  to  do  it.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  de-cend  to  where 
the  child  has  lodged,  but  he  goes  down  with  what  car-'  he  may  ;  and 
after  securing  himself  against  the  danger  of  slipping  by  bracing  one 
foot  against  a  small  sapling  that  leans  out  from  the  face  of  the  preci- 
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pice,  he  puts  his  arm  around  Nelly  and  bids  her  cling  to  him  inst 
of  to  the  tree.     She  needs  no  second  bidding  to  do  this,  but  fiings  Iict 
arms  with  almost  convulsive  f<&ree  about  his  ii<vk.    So  weight 
very  difficult  to  climb  up  again — but  necessarily  lie  must  do  so.     Step 
by  step,  hand  over  hand,  he  mounts  slowly,  until  Ins  head  is  on  a  level 
with  the  bank.     Then  there  comes  a  terrible  wrench  of  his  foot — 
which  has  caught  in  the  root  of  a  tree — a  wrench  so  sharp,  thi 
wrings  from  him  a  groan  of  agony,  and  might  cause  him  to  fall  ba      - 
ward  if  it  were  not  that  he  lias  presence  of  mind  enough  to  seize  the 
stem  of  a  young  spruce-pine  growing  near. 

"Nelly,"  he  says,  with  a  grimace  of  pain,  "do  you  think  you  could 
climb  the  rest  of  the  way  by  yourself,  and  then  go  very  carefully 
where  the  others  arc,  ?sk   George  mid  Mr.  Martin  to  come  here  and 
lend  me  a  helping  hand?" 

Before  Nelly  can  answer,  a  clear  voice,  to  his  infinite  amazement, 
speaks  just  above  him.  "Give  Nelly  to  me,  Mr.  Chariton.  I  can  take 
her." 

He  throws  back  his  head  and  looks  up.  On  the  extreme  verge  of 
the  precipice,  Flora  kneels,  her  fair  face  marble-pale,  her  blue  eyes 
shining  with  steady  lustre.  As  their  glances  meet,  she  lean.*!  down  and 
extends  her  arms.     "Give  Nelly  to  me !"  she  repeats. 

He  has  no  alternative  but  to  obey.  In  his  precarious  position,  it  i* 
certainly  imperative  that  lie  should  be  rid  of  Nelly  in  some  manner. 
"Be  careful  Yf  he  says,  as  he  lifts  her,  "you  may  lose  your  balance." 

"There  is  no  danger,"  she  answers  quietly — and  indeed  there  seems 
to  be  none.  Even  in  the  midst  of  his  pain,  Charlton  wonders  at  her 
coolness  and  self-pot^ession.  She  steadies  herself  admirably  while  she 
draws  Nelly  to  her.  It  is  only  when  the  child  is  safely  by  her  side 
that  her  self-control  gives  way,  and  she  passionately  kisses  her.  This 
is  only  for  a  moment,  however.  Then  she  places  Nelly  back  against 
the  rock,  and  returning,  kneels  down  again. 

"Xow,  Mr.  Charlton,"  she  says,  "let  me  help  you.  You  have  hurt 
yourself,  have  you  not  ?" 

"I  have  twisted  my  ancle,  I  think,"  he  answers.  "It  hurts  very 
much.  But  it  is  impossible  fur  you  to  help  me.  George  or  Mr. 
Martin — " 

"George  and  Mr.  Martin  have  both  gone  to  see  about  the  wagon,*' 
she  interrupts.  "I  cannot  leave  you  suffering  here  while  Lgo  or  -end 
after  them.  You  muM  let  me  help  you.  I  am  strong — you  don't  know 
how  strong  !  See,  here  is  a  stick  I  was  using  as  an  alpenstock.  If 
you  will  take  it,  and  give  me  your  hand.  I  am  sure  I  can  assist  you — 
pray  give  me  your  hand  I" 

He  cannot  refuse,  though  he  has  little  idea  tlmi  she  will  be  able  to 
assist  him.  But  who  can  estimate  the  strength  which  a  brave  spirit 
can  put  into  a  slender  frame  ?  Fragile  as  she  looks,  Flora  has  the  firm 
muscles  of  perfect  health,  together  with  the  skill  of  a  mountaineer, 
and  so,  to  his  own  astonishment,  Chariton  finds  himself  trusting  more 
and  more  to  the  resolute  young  hand,  until  it  draws  him  over  the  edge 
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of  the  bank,  and  lie  feels  that  he  is  safe.     He  give*  another  wrenel 
bis  fool  in  his  iieal spring,  however,  and  the  pain  mists  ail  things 
fore  him.     As  he  sinks  down,  he  hears  as  in  a  dream,  the  kind  voice 
saying  : 

"I  am  sure  von  are  suffering  a  great  deal.     Shall   I  bring  von  some 
water?'' 

(  To   f>C    (  '<)irfiiiji ':<K) 


[Written  Expressly  i-on  "Ouu  Living  and  Oi  r  Dead. 

MARGARET    ROSSELYX. 


By  Mrs.  Cicero  W.  IIakiiis.  <>i  Wihrdnototu  X.   C 


CHAPTER   J II. 

^G/[X  ABOUT  hall'  an  hour,  Black  Jim's  slow  step  was  heard  in 
03J  the  passage.  He  brought  the  following  note  from  tine  watch  . 
q&Jj    ^n  tue  cJiucdtas,  addressed  to  Dr.  Halbert : 

3  (3  "As  the  grateful  recipient  of  the  nice  edibles  has  not  tasted 
food  since  earlv  breakfast,  he  is  doubly  obliged  to  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Hal- 
bert. 

With  compliments, 

Edmund  Max  well/' 

The  doctor  read  it  aloud,  ami   without  waiting  for  comment  i     . 
the  old  sexton,  who  stood  hat  in  hand,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  sil- 
ent, mystified,  and  wearing  the  ashy  pallor  peculiar  to  the  African — 
"Where  was  Mr.  Maxwell  when  you  entered  the  church  ".'" 

''At  the  door.  sir.  He  took  the  waiter  from  me  and  told  me  not  to 
go  away,  or  come  any  further  inside,  until  he  came  back." 

"Was  there  a  light  inside?"  asked  the  Doctor. 

"Nothing  but  moonshine  ;  but  I  peeped  in.  master,  and  saw  a  great 
big  black  looking  something  right  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  The 
young  gentleman  struck  a  match,  lit  a  candle,  wrote  the  note  and  then 
blew  the  candle  out.  I  peeped  in  again,  and  saw  the  black  thing  was 
a  big  box."' 

"Very  well,  Jim.  You  may  go.  You  are  sure  you  saw  nothing- 
else  Z"  inquired  Dr.  Halbert.  as  the  sexton  went  out  of  the  room. 

Yes  sir,  sure,"  said  the  negro  respectfully.  "But  I  ain't  sure  of  not 
seeing  what  the  men  are  doing  out  in  the  church-yard.     I'll  watdi 
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them  if  I  have  to  stay  up  all  night  to  do  it,"  muttered  the  sexton  as  he 

descended  the  step  from  the  back  door. 

"Let  me  see  what  the  note  is  written  on,''  said  Mr.  Rosselyn,  hurried- 
ly, as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  printed  words  on  the  side  held  to- 
wards the  company. 

"A  telegram,"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  "and  it  is  dated  at  Richmond  !" 

"Read  it,"  said  Mr.  Rosselvn,  "for  I  am  very  uneasv  about  this  mat- 
ter." 

The  Doctor  read  : 

"Meet  the  dead  body  of  L.  E.  M.  at  the  depot.  Carry  immediately 
to  St.  John's.     I  come  to-morrow.  M." 

"That  sounds  reasonable  enough  and  yet — my  suspicions  are  not  re- 
moved." 

"Nor  mine,"  said  the  Doctor,  putting  the  note  in  his  pocket  book. 
<T11  keep  this." 

Various  probable  and  improbable  solutions  to  the  mystery  were  of- 
fered, but  no  member  of  the  company  was  perfectly  satisfied.  Several 
of  the  ladies  remembered  and  mentioned  the  different  families  who 
had  spent  the  summers  near  Williamsboro'  since  the  war,  and  several 
who  made  that  neighborhood  a  temporary  home  during  the  struggle — 
but  a  beautiful  young  woman,  bearing  the  initials  L.  E.  M.,  was  no/ 
among  them. 

The  party  broke  up  at  a  late  hour,  and  those  who  had  to  pa«s  St. 
John's  on  their  way  home  saw  three  colored  men  standing  around  the 
the  newly  made  grave.  Mr.  Rossehm  recognized  the  stalwart  form  of 
Black  Jim,  as  one  of  them 

The  next  morning  was  dark,  damp  and  cold.  A  drizzling  rain  had 
commenced  about  midnight.  The  muddy  unpaved  streets  and  old 
half  worn  out  houses  looked  dismal  enough  in  the  misty  light  of  the 
tardy  dawn. 

The  farmer,  as  he  hurried  by  St,  John's  church,  paused  to  wonder  at 
the  mound  of  red  clay  thrown  up  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  He  did 
not  remember  to  have  noticed  it  the  previous  evening.  But  day  was 
dawning.  His  work  must  be  commenced  and  he  could  not  wait.  La- 
ter the  merry-hearted  school-children  closely  hooded  and  protected 
from  the  c  »1 1  and  rain,  stopped  a  moment,  and  then  hurried  on  more 
rapidly.  The  merchant,  whose  store  is  directly  opposite  the  church- 
yard sat,  contentedly  smoking  his  pipe,  under  the  awning  in  front  of 
his  door.  He  first  noticed  that  passers  by  looked  at  something  in  the 
church-yard,  and  then  he  too  saw  the  suddenly  erected  mound.  He 
quietly  smoked  On,  apparently  satisfied,  except  when  a  neighbor's  cow 
boy  or  errand  boy  would  gaze  too  long,  when  he  would  call  out  to  him 
"to  go  along  about  his  business." 

He  was  speedily  obeyed,  for  burly  Mr.  Barham  was  a  terror  to  all 
the  "small  boys"  and  laggards  in  the  village.  He  was  an  honest, 
straightforward  man,  and  if  there  was  a  "skeleton  in  his  closet"  no  one 
e+QT  suspected  it.     He  conscientiously  performed  what  he  considered 
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his  duty,  attended  to  Ms  own  and  bis  family's  wants — his  own  alw 
first — had  little  curiosity  or  concern  for  other  people's  affairs,  and  if 
one  gentle,  tender  emotion  ever  stirred  the  man's  heart,  no  one  ever 
found  it  out. 

He  was  blunt,  abrupt,  often  gruff  in  manner — and  perfectly  fen 
He  bad  been  brought  up  under  an  unkind  step-mother  who  had  not 
only  treated  him  cruelly,  but  had  influenced  his  father  not  to  give  him 
an  education.  When  he  was  nearly  grown,  he  escaped  from  his  thral- 
dom, worked  hard  for  good  wages,  travelled  extensively  and  finally 
became  a  respected  and  influential  citizen.  He  smoked  his  pipe  of 
perfumed  tobacco,  deliberately  emptied  the  ashes  from  it,  and  said  in 
a  distinct  voice  as  he  walked  over  to  the  church.  "Something  is  to 
pay  over  there.  I'll  go  and  look  into  it.  I  shan't  have  graves,  or  deep 
holes,  dug  right  under  my  nose  and  I  know  nothing  about  it.  This 
is  an  orderly  old  town  and  new-fangled  mysteries  shan't  gain  an  v  h<  - 
way  in  it  as  long  as  I  live.  I'll  bet  my  bottom  dollar  someoutlam 
new  comer  has  a  hand  in  it.  In  old  time,  we  would  never  i. 
thought  of  allowing  such  a  thing.  It  is  not  my  church,  but  it  is  my 
town  and" — just  her*  he  reached  the  step  of  the  building.  Edmund 
Maxwell  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  watching  the  slow-falling  rain 
drops  and  drifting  leaves. 

"Heigho !  Maxwell,"  exclaimed  the  merchant,  "what  on  earth  are 
you  doing?  Any  of  your  folks  dead,  and  have  you  come  this  early  to 
have  the  grave  dug?     You  must  have  commenced  before  daw" 

"None  of  my  folks  are  dead,  Mr.  Barham,"  answered  Maxwell  with 
an  attempt  at  nonchalance  and  candor.  "A  young  lady  was  brought 
here  last  night.  The  grave  you  saw  is  hers.  The  lady  was  put  in  my 
care  by  the  friends  of  the  family." 

"Why  didn't  you  let  some  of  us  know  something  about  it.  When 
did  you  come  with  it?"  asked  the  merchant  abruptly. 

"One  question  at  a  time,  if  you  please,  sir.  I  did  not  let  you  know 
anything  about  it,  because  I  did  not  see  how  any  good  would  result 
from  informing  the  village  of  the  fact.  And  I  came  with  it  as  soon  as 
I  could  possibly  get  the  body  from  Henderson." 

"Well,  you  need  not  beat  the  devil  around  the  bush  in  that  way  to 
me"  answered  Barham  a  little  nettled.  Pie  never  fancied  youns  Max- 
well, and  he  did  not  generally  care  to  conceal  his  dislikes/ 

"If  you  want  to  know  what  is  good  for  you,"  he  continued.  my©« 
will  be  square  up  and  down  with  us.  I  came  over  here  to  inquire  into 
a  very  unusual  circumstance.  If  you  don't  want  to  tell  me,  I'll  look 
around  myself.  Just  step  out  of  the  door,  sir,  and  let  me  go  into  the 
church." 

"I  do  not  recognize  your  right  to  enter  this  building"  said  the  voun^ 
man,  a  little  excitedly.  "I  have  permission  from  thesenior  warden  to 
use  the  church  until  the  arrival  of  the  friends  of  the  lady  who  lies  in 
her  coffin  in  the  aisle  of  the  church." 

"This  church,  stranger,  was  bequeathed  to  the  town,  by  a  gentleman 
on  whose  land  it  was  built  and  who  gave  the  greater  part "of  the  money, 
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with  which  it  was  built.     The  citizens  of  the  town  have  since  impr  >ve<l 
it,  and  kept  it  in  repair.     I  am  not  a  member  here,  bill  I  have 
tributed  something  towards  sustaining  it.     I  am  an  okl  citiz 
place.  I  naturally  have  an  affection  for  the  old  church  and  if  tl    - 
facts  do  not  give  me  a  right  to  see  what  all  this  is  for,  I  reckon  my 
own  individual  strength  will.     You  can  see  for  yourself,  that  1  am  noi 
to  be  fooled  with." 

Maxwell  saw  the  Doctor  coming  towards  them,  and  knowing  that. 
in  every  dispute  the  natives  of  the  old  town  are  remarkably  clannish, 
lie  concluded  to  yield.  lie  moved  aside  and  said  to  Mr.  Barham, 
"walk  in,  sir.  This  is  neither  the  time  or  place  to  content  strength  of 
muscle." 

Soon  after  Mr.  Barham  reached  the  huge  wooden  box'.  Doctor  Hal- 
bert  entered.  Mr.  Barham  held  out  his  hand  to  his  old  friend.  uC4ood 
morning,  doctor.  Just  the  man  I  wanted  to  see.  Stay  here  till  I  eonie 
back.  I  intend  to  look  into  this  box  if  I'm  spared.  That  Maxwell 
thinks,  because  I  am  an  old  fogy,  I  haven't  sense  enough  to  know- 
there  is  no  woman  in  this  big  box.  Just  lift  up  one  end  of  it.  won't 
you?     It  is  as  heavy  as  lead.'' 

"No,  no,  friend  Barham,"  said  the  Doctor  as  the  rotund  merchant 
bustle;!  off  towards  the  door.  "Let  it  alone  until  noon.  I  have  just 
sent  the  poor  fellow  over  to  my  house  to  get  a  nice  warm  break:a<t. 
wife  kept  for  him.  He  asked  me  to  stay  here  until  he  returned  and 
see  that  the  body  was  not  disturbed.'' 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  would  countenance  that  viper,  Doctor?" 
asked  Barham  slowly  returning  to  the  Doctor's  side.  '"For  my  part.  I 
know  he  is  up  to  some  mischief  or  meanness." 

"It  looks  very  suspicious,  Barham,  I'll  admit.  But  while  he  is  gone 
let  me  tell  you  what  he  told  Bosselyn  last  night.'" 

The  merchant  listened  attentively  to  the  story.  As  the  Doctor  con- 
cluded with  the  remark:'  "The  friends  of  the  lady  will  bring  proof 
of  my  statement  from  distinguished  ministers  and  physicians" — Mr. 
Barham  brought  his  fist  down  upon  the  pew  door  with  a  severe  blow 
with  the  words — "and  Doctor  you  know  1  can  write  your  name  down 
as  easily  as  you  can.  I  tell  you  it  will  all  be  forged  proof  and  1  l-ivw 
the  matter  ought  to  be  examined.  However,  do  as  you  all  think  best. 
My  customers  will  be  coming  in,  and  if  I  meet  that  young  upstart,  he 
will  be  apt  to  get  a  flogging.  Good  day.  Hope  you  won't  be  brow- 
beaten by  Maxwell." 

The  Doctor  waited  a  few  minutes  beside  the  mysterious  box,  when 
Maxwell  returned  greatly  refreshed  by  Mrs.  Halbert's  cotlee  and  rolls. 
"I  must  thank  you  again,  Doctor,  for  your  kindness,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  considerable  heartiness  in  his  tone.  "Some  of  your  people  arcsei 
kind  and  hospitable,  I  almost  forget  their  other  faults." 

"Ah,  well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "you  are  welcome  to  what  little  I  have 
done  for  you.  I  came  over  here  to  have  a  serious  talk  with  you.  You 
are  a  young  man  and  a  stranger.  I  am  an  old  man  and  soon  my  body 
will  rest  beside  my  forefathers'.     I  bear  you  no  ill-will.     I  would  spare 
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you  all  unpleasantness,  but  I  am  unwilling  for  that  heavy  box  to  be 
buried  without  an  examination  of  its  contents,  nearthe  sacred  chi 

of  this  clear  old  church.     Tell  me,  are  you  afraid  to  have  itopencd  ''."' 
"That  would  not  alter  the  case,  sir.     I  am  indebted  to  you  i<>r 

good  feelings,  but  until  twelve  o'clock  to-day,  by  which  hour,  1  trust 
others  will  arrive,  that  box  shall  not  be  opened.  I  have  told  you  what 
it  contained.  If  vou  do  not  believe  me,  I  regret  it,  but  cannot  help 
it." 

With  a  few  mofe  words,  the  old  man  left  him  to  continue  his  strange 
and  solitary  vigil. 

Before  noon,  the  hack  in  the  service  of  the  hotel,  at  the  depot  drove 
up  to  St.  John's  gate.  Four  ladies  stepped  out.  The  rector.  Rev.  Mr. 
Picket  arrived  later  in  a  buggy  with  Mr.  Rosselyn,  who  had  driven  to 
the  depot  to  meet  him.  Maxwell  escorted  the  ladies  to  the  public 
house,  and  while  they  had  Lunch  served  them,  at  the  request  of  the 
elderly  lady  who  came  in  the  hack,  lie  notified  the  vestrymen  to  n 
in  the  rectory  parlor. 

After  about  an  hour's  conference  with  the  rector  and  vestrymen,  du- 
ring which  the  sharp,  shrill,  decided  tones  of  the  matron's  voice  could 
be  almost  constantly  heard  by  Mrs.  Pickett  in  the  adjoining  room,  the 
ladies  and  Maxwell  again  went  over  to  the  church.  They  had  brought 
proof  and  the  elderly  woman  had  settled  all  doubts  of  the  good  pious 
rector,  at  least. 

Soon  the  bell  began  to  toll,  the  crowd  to  assemble,  and  the  white- 
robed  minister  of  God  began  the  Burial  Service.  The  solemn  hymn 
was  sung  to  the  sweet  old  tune  "Naomi"  as  the  pall-bearers  prepared 
to  carry  the  coffin  into  the  yard.  When  the  service  ended  and  ''earth 
to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,"  had  been  pronounced  as  the  cold 
wet  clods  fell  on  the  box  in  the  deep  grave,  Edmund  Maxwell  stepped 
forward  and  down  into  the  grave.  With  a  pale  face  and  steady  hand, 
he  arranged  the  boards  above  the  body.  Pcrliaps  he  felt  two  pairs  of 
eyes  fixed  steadily  and  scrutinizingly  upon  him.  The  merchant,  Mr. 
Barham,  and  the  Senior  Warden  had  watched  him  closely  during  the 
ceremony.  They  had  acted  as  two  of  the  pall-bearers,  and  they  fell 
the  unusual  weight  of  the  huge  box,  and  its  contents. 

The  tall,  stern  old  woman  who  had  come  with  the  mourning  party, 
had  forbidden  an  examination  of  the  supposed  coffin.  She  had  brought 
proofs  and  names  which  she  said  diould  not  be  questioned.  The  ear;h 
was  rapidly  thrown  into  the  grave.  As  the  last  spade  full  was  smooth- 
ed over  the  top,  the  tall  dark  woman  drew  out  from  beneath  her  wrap- 
ping a  wreath  of  cypress  and  placed  it  at  the  head  of  the  grave.  She 
then  took  the  oifcred  arm  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  as  she  entered  the  hack. 
Mr.  Barham,  who  had  lingered  near,  ostensibly  to  be  of  service  to  the 
strangers,  heard  her  say  : 

"This  is  the  last  favor  you  must  ever  ask  at  my  hands,  Edmund. 
Human  tongue  can  never  tell  what  I  have  suffered  this  day — aye,  this 
week.  I  will  give  you  the  particulars  in  a  letter — but  for  the  present 
I  pray  you  do  not  approach  me.     I  cannot  bear  to  look  upon  you.'' 
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"Madam,  madam,"  Maxwell  interrupted,  '"I  beg  you  spare  me  now, 

I  cannot  call  you  by  that  other  name — to  plead  my  own  cause — hut  in 
the  name  of  woman,  remember  what  I  too  must  suffer — " 

"Appeal  not  to  me  in  the  name  of  woman,  Edmund.  In  what -res- 
pect am  I  like  other  women  ?  Am  I  weak,  yielding — with  no  mind 
of  my  own?  Ask  me  for  humanity's  sake,  for  my  own  pride's  sake,  to 
cease  to  speak,  or  think  of  this,  and  by  the  memories  that  cluster 
around  that  'other  name'  I  will  listen  to  you." 

As  she  spoke,  she  entered  the  carriage  ;  Maxwell  pressed  her  hand 
and  bowed  his  adieus  to  the  other  ladies  of  the  party.  They  drove  off 
immediately,  and  Maxwell  turned  and  saw  Barham  standing  beside 
the  white  pillar  which  supported  the  church  gate.  His  brow  flushed 
slightly  and  he  spoke  rapidly — "ah  !  Mr.  Barham,  I  did  not  observe 
you — you  were  doubtless  waiting  here  on  hospitable  deeds  intent." 

"No,"  said  the  merchant  stolidly,  "I  waited  here  to  see  what  in  the 
deuce  you  and  your  crowd  are  up  to,  and  I  see  they  have  done  you  a 
favor,  instead  of  intrusting  to  your  care  the  dead  body  of  their  relative 
and  friend.  Young  man,  I  have  but  little  book  learning,  but  I'm  no 
fool." 

"You  are  such  a  Solomon,  my  worthy  inquisitor,  that  I  am  afraid  to 
stand  here  parleying  with  you  in  thfc  rain.  I  see  the  servant  bringing 
out  my  horses,  I  must  bid  you  good  evening.  If  you  ever  have 
occasion  to  visit  Hardington,  I  shall  be  happy  to  soe  you.  If  you 
have  any  farther  desire  to  look  into  this  mystery,  I  refer  you 
either  to  yonder  mound  or  other  more  responsible  parties.  I  am 
once  more  indebted  to  you  for  your  interest."  He  walked  off 
with  a  mocking  bow,  and  the  merchant  biting  his  lip  with  rage,  mut- 
tered :  "He  is  a  villain  and  I  know  It.  I'll  sift  him  to  the  bottom  if 
it  takes  me  twenty  years  to  do  it.  He  shan't  ride  over  me  or  this  town 
because  he  thinks  he  is  ten  years  ahead  of  our  'one-horse  hamlet'  as  he 
calls  it," 

The  same  opinion  would  have  been  expressed  more  delicately  per- 
haps, by  nearly  all  the  leading  men  who  attended  the  funeral.  The 
appearance  and  deportment  of  the  grave,  refined  lady  who  took  charge 
of  the  mysterious  burial,  had  caused  the  citizens  to  submit  so  quietly. 
A  strong  sense  of  the  respect  and  reverence  due  a  woman,  had  long 
been  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  staunch,  honest,  whole-souled, 
though  old-fashioned,  people  of  the  small  Southern  village. 

The  woman  in  question,  wTas  evidently  in  deep  trouble  and  not  a 
man  in  the  community  would  have  willingly  augmented  it.  But  if 
Maxwell  ever  should  dare  to  offend  one  of  them  without  good  reason, 
he  would  not  find  mercy  at  their  hands ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  day  after  the  recurrence  related  in  the  last  chapter  was  as  bright 
as  its  predececsor  had  been  gloomy.     The  weather  prospects,  and  there 
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were  many,  foretold  a   line  spell  of  weather  until  af 

The  sunshine  seemed  to  chase  away  the  suspicious 

gard  to  the  mysterious  grave.     An  occasional  shudder  from  a  loiteri 

pedestrian,  or  a  low4oued  conversation  in  which  the  incii  ere 

reviewed  and  exaggerated,  were  the  only  reminders  of  the  melancholy 
circumstance.     The  white  cross  on  top  of  St.  John's  belfry  |  ure 

and  white  as  ever  against  the  sky,  as  if  the  holy  symbol  ov<  I 

no  evil.     The  old  church  yard  was  strewn  with  t\i^  iris 
of  departed  autumn — and  the  robins  and  red-breasts  already  disturbed 
the  fabled  sibyl-scroll  which  had  fallen  on  the  clayey  surface  of  the 
new  made  mound.     Time's  healing  hand  had  begun  lis  work. 

The  crones  and  sleepless  invalids  said,  a  terrible  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  had  swept  over  the  town  near  midnight.     The  only  .  dng 

traces  of  it  were  the  broken  twigs  and  branches  scattered  among  the 
thickly  lying  leaves.  The  week  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and  :.  _ 
in  unusual  numbers  were  thronging  the  street-.  It  was  also  "mail 
day''  and  the  countrymen  in  the  vicinity  had  gathered  in  .;.  i 
around  the  post  office.  Horses,  with  and  without  sadufes,  sleek  mi 
and  old  broad-seated  buggies  were  fastened  to  every  available  pillar 
and  post  along  the  principal  street.  A  considerable  numb  r  of  men 
were  leaning  against  the  wooden  railing  which  enclosed  the  church- 
yard.  They  were  talking  busily  on  <n  variety  of  topics,  but  their  pur- 
pose in  choosing  the  position  was  to  hum'  the  music.  The  choir  al- 
ways devoted  this  entire  afternoon  to  the  practice  of  hymns,  psalms, 
and  chants.  For  three  or  four  hours  they  would  faithfully  attempt 
the  bass,  tenor  and  soprano  of  the  grand  old  Gregorian  ehaunts  and 
the  various  mctrictu  tunes  they  found  in  their  two  books  of  reference, 
"The  Church  Choir/'  and  the  "Carmina  Sacra."  The  choir  in  St. 
John's  was  intended  to  Lad  the  congregation  in  singing.  Many  sweet 
voices  were  scattered  throughout  the  audience  who  assembled  every 
Sunday  morning  to  hear  Mr.  Pickett.  The  first  line  of  chant  or 
psalm  was  scarcely  ever  sung  before  about  sixty  persons  took  up  the 
melody  and  filled  the  grand  old  dome  with  the  heart-incense  oi 
Xo  operatic  arrangement  "had  \jcqii  introduced.  If  one  voice  had  com- 
menced a  difficult  solo — or  two  had  attempted  an  intricate  duet — tl 
would  have  been  favored  with  very  discordant  as.-isianee.  The  grand 
inspirations  of  the  classic  masters,  the  more  recent  operas  of  firet-rate 
musicians,  were  appreciated  in  the  parlors  ;  but  in  church,  the  reel  i 
and  members  preferred  old-fashioned  hymn-tunes.  This  afternoon 
they  were  practicing  the  usual  morning  chant  and  the  hymn-tune 
••'Marion;"  the  accidentals  in  the  tune  requiring  an  extra  amount  of 
study  from  the  tenor.  Tli«  alto  was  always  sung  by  the  young  organ- 
ist, Maggie  Eosselyn.  The  sunset  had  commenced  to  light  up  the 
crimson  chancel  and  altar-cloths,  before  the  little  band  dispersed,  and 
many  of  their  admiring  listeners  on  the  street,  had  left  for  their  res- 
pective homes. 

Margaret  Eosselyn  and  Gilmer  Pickett  soon  found  themselves  left 
alone  in  the  dim  gallery.     The  twilight  continued  to  grow  deeper  and 
0 
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the  shadows  longer  in  the  body  of  the  church.    The  girl  se  ?med  to  i 

get  the  presence  of  any  one.     Gilmer,  her  school  mate  and  play-fellow, 
dared  not  disturb  her.     The  childish  fingers  were  gliding  over  X 
stained  ivory,  and  drawing  from  the  tarnished  pij  titul 

improvising^ — unlike  anything  he  had  ever  heard  before.  II  \\-.<r 
xMaggie  was  a  genius,  and  would  have  listened  as  long  as  she 
play.  But  the  evening  was  becoming  colder,  and  Gilmer  grew  rest- 
less? as  he  watched  the  slender,  delicate  form,  and  heard  the  wind 
whistle  without.  The  fire  in  the  stove  below  had  died  out,  the  church 
was  growing  colder  and  colder.  Gilmer  picked  up  the  fur  cape  which 
had  slipped  from  her  shoulders,  and  was  about  to" replace  it,  when  .-he 
jumped  up  and  exclaimed,  "You  good,  patient  Gil.  why  didn't  you  tell 
me  to  stop  because  you  were  waiting?" 

"I  was  not  tired.  Maggie,  but  I  feared  vou  were  cold  and  did  not 
know  it," 

"No,  no  ;  I'm  never  cold  when  I  play.  But  mamma  will  be  so  un- 
easy, Gil.     Come  let  's  lock  up  and  hurry  home." 

She  waited  for  him  to  close  the  instrument,  and  as  he  turned  the 
lock  of  the  ponderous  oaken  door  which  led  to  the  small,  thickly  pil- 
lared porch  she  said  sadly  : 

"Gilmer,  next  week  you  will  be  gone  and  I  will  have  no  one  to  stay 
after  choir  practice  with  me  ;  no  one  to  help  me  get  my  lessons  :  no 
one,  like  you.  to  ride  with  me — and  0,  Gil,  it  will  be  so  lonely.  What 
will  I  do  ?  I  wish  they  would  not  send  you  to  college — but  no  I  don't. 
I  want  you  to  be  a  learned  man,  Gil." 

"That  is  right,  Maggie" — said  the  boy  smiling.  "You  must  want 
me  to  improve  every  opportunity  I  can  enjoy.  You  will  not  miss  me 
very  long;  I  only  help  you  occasionally  with  your  lessons,  and  you 
ought  not  to  be  afraid  to  practice  alone  in  church.  The  Holy  One  is 
ever  present,  and  no  evil  will  happen  to  you  in  the  Temple  dedicated 
to  His  service." 

"0,  Gil,  I  know  what  you  would  say — but  just  think  of  that  box 
which  stayed  in  church  all  night — and  Maxwell — and  then  the  music 
the  organ  made  that  night.  Don't  look  solemn,  Gil,  but  I  would 
think  of  it  in  spite  of  all  the  music  in  the  world.  When  the  sunshine 
tades  out  of  the  long  aisle  and  the  bats  begin  to  fly  around  the  top  of 
the  belfry,  and  the  old  whip-poor-will  sings  on  the  whitt  rOse  bush  in 
the  corner  of  the  church  yard — I  shall  be  frightened  I'm  not  good 
like  you  are,  Gil,  and  I  cannot  stay.  But  in  the  summer  you  will 
come  back— and.  then  we  will  practice  and  sing  and  ride* — and  be 
happy— so  happy,  Gilmer,  will  we  not?"  she  exclaimed  tripping  along 
and  often  leaning  more  heavily  on  the  boy's  stronger  arm  to  empha- 
size her  words. 

"Yes,  little  Maggie,"  he  replied,  "I  will  come  back  and  hope  to  find 
you  just  the  same  dear  little  girl.  But,  Maggie,  one  year  make3  a  vast 
difference.  In  one  year  I  will  be  in  the  senior  class,  and  did  you 
know  that  for  your  age  you  are  more  childish  than  other  girls  ?  In 
one  year  yon  will  be  nearly  sixteen.     After  the  Christmas  holidays, 
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yon  will  doubtless;  stop  going  to  |ohoo]  in  Williamsboro.  Your  father 
will  send  you  away  from  home,  and  when  I  see  you  again,  take  earw 
that  you  are  not  a  grown  up  lady  with  long  dresses,  fashionable  man- 
ners, and  all  that." 

"Now,  Gilmer/'  she  said  reproachingly,  "I  will  always  be  just  as  I 
am.  Maybe,  when  I  am  a  lady,  I  will  look  like  one— but  my  heart, 
you  know,  cannot  change.  I  must  be  the  same  Maggie,  and  I  witt  be- 
no  body  else.  What  if  Papa  does  send  me  off  to  school !  I  will  go, 
as  you  do — to  learn." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Gilmer  looking  down  into  the  lustrous  eyes  which 
were  turned  up  to  him.  Their  walk  home  was  half  finished,  and  the 
rare  autumn  sunset  of  Carolina  had  retained  enough  of  its  glowing 
red  to  tinge  the  pallor  of  the  child's  face.  "I  hope  so,"  repeated  the 
youth,  and  Maggie,  I  am  going  to  ask  a  favor  of  you  before  we  part 
to-night.     Two  or  three  favors.     Will  you  grant  them  ?"' 

"What  are  they  ?     I  will  if  I  can,"  she  responded,  smilingly. 

"I  want  you  to  answer  all  my  letters,  to  send  me  your  essay  when 
you  graduate,  and  to  accept  mine,  and  to  try  your  best  to  keep  your 
heart  just  as  it  is — pure,  childlike  and  undenled.  You  will  be  tempted 
to  change,  Maggie.  You  are  wealthy — education  vrill  make  you  bril- 
liant— and  some  day  people  w  11  think  you  are  beautiful. " 

"Oh  !  Gilmer,  Gilmer,"  she  laughed,  "Mamma  says  you  don't  flatter 
people.  I'm  not  pretty — I  hope  I  will  be  brilliant— but  it  will  take 
ever  so  much  work — and  how  is  the  wealth  going  to  change  me  ?  I've 
had  that  all  my  life.     Grandmamma  left  it  to  me  when  I  was  a  baby." 

"You  will  see  in  time.  Remember  what  I  tell  you.  The  flattering 
words  of  others  will  express  what  mine  do,  with  a  different  motive. 
You  will  be  beautiful,  Maggie.  Your  eyes  are  beautiful  now.  A  few 
more  years,  and  you  will  no  longer  be  my  'bonnie,  wee'  Maggie.  But 
if  the  change  must  come,  little  playmate — keep  your  brave  heart  all 
right.  Remember,  all  this  world's  pleasures  fade.  Be  true  to  your 
own  self — and  to  heaven.  The  interest  I  take  in  you  prompt  every 
word  I  utter.  Believe  me  and  think  of  what  I  say,  will  you  V"  The 
dark  eyes  of  the  young  man  bent  tenderly  over  the  girl's  sweet  face  as 
she  looked  into  them  trustingly.  "Yes,  dear  Gil,  I  will  promise  all 
you  ask." 

"And,  Maggie,  think  of  me  sometimes.  If  your  father  is  willing 
when  I  am  a  man,  I  want  you  to  love  me  differently  from  the  way  in 
wmich  you  do  now,  and  love  me  more.  But  do  not  laugh  at  me  little 
playmate — I  must  be  wealthy  first.  I  would  not  marry  you,  if  I  were 
not  your  equal  in  every  respect.  I  will  be  all  a  man  can  be  for  your 
sweet  sake.     Will  you  remember,  sweetheart." 

"Gilmer,"  she  said,  blushing  for  the  first  time,  "please,  please  do  not 
think  of  me  except  as  you  always  have.  Papa  says  I  must  not  think 
of  what  people  call  love,  and  is  not  that  what  you  mean  ?" 

"I  suppose  it  is,"  replied  the  youth,  "and  perhaps  your  father  is 
right.  But  when  you  are  a  lady,  Maggie,  I  am  coming  to  beg  you  to 
be  my  wife,  and  then  you  can  listen  to  me  ?" 
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"Yes,  I'll  listen  then.  See  we  are  at  the  gate  and  I  did  not  notice 
we  had  left  the  church  yard/'  she  said  wishing  to  change  the  subj<    \ 

"That  is  a  sign  you  were  interested/'  smiled  her  companion. 
me,  do  you  like  anyone  else  as  much  as  you  do  me?     Say  no,  and  I 
never  will  let  any  one  get  ahead  of  me." 

"Love  any  one  else  as  much  as  I  do  you  ?  Of  course,  I  don't,  except — 
my  Mamma  and  Papa.  You  are  handsomer  and  smarter  than  any  of 
the  other  boys— oh  !— young  gentlemen  I  should  have  said,  and  you 
are  kinder  to  me."' 

"Yon  are  turning  flatterer,  now,"  said  the  youth  crimsoning.  "I 
must  say,  good  night.  I  see  your  father  waiting  for  you  on  the  porch 
and  I  must  not  keep  you  in  the  cold." 

She  skipped  lightly  up  the  gravelled  walk  and  ran  into  her  father^ 
open  arm»,  who  said,  "What  does  my  pet  mean  by  staying  out  so  late. 
Come  right  in  to  the  warm  fire.  My  little  daughter"  must  not  c. 
cold."  As  he  took  off  her  wrappings,  she  informed  him  him  that 
Gilmer  was  going  away  and  that  she  would  miss  him  more  than  any- 
one in  town.  The  gentleman  frowned  slightly,  as  the  girl'.-  story  pro- 
gressed and  finally  drew  her  on  his  knees  to  show  her  a  newspaper 
which  had  just  been  commenced  in  an  adjoining  town.  He  read  her 
the  usual  sensational  story  found  in  the  average  weekly,  much  to  her 
delight,  and  long  before  the  denouement,  she  had  forgotten  Gilmer 
Pickett  and  his  boyish  love.  Gilmer  retraced  his  steps  and  found  in 
the  humble  rectory  warmth,  light,  love.  While  his  girlish  lady-love 
listened  to  an  ideal  love  story,  he  wooed  her  spirit  presence  to  tempt 
him  to  dream  of  a  distant  day  when  the  morning,  noon  and  evening 
would  find  her  forever  his  own.  The  long,  hard  struggle  with  poverty 
and  the  world  seemed  nothing  compared  with  the  reward,  he  fondly 
imagined  would  crown  his  efforts.  As  he  sat  there,  a  physiognomist 
would  have  promised  him  success.  His  chestnut  curls  fell  carelessly 
over  a  high  brow.  His  arched  brow,  large,  prominent  brown  eyes, 
slender,  well  developed,  aquiline  nose,  refined  and  nicely  chiseled  lips 
were  a  pleasing  study.  The  only  son  of  a  pious  man.  he  had  been 
taught  from  childhood  t  j  revere  "the  True,  the  Beautiful  and  the 
Good."  His  mother  was  accomplished,  and  well  fitted  to  rear  her  boy 
of  whom  she  was  justly  proud.  The  tea  bell  aroused  him  from  his 
reverie.  But  traces  of  the  tender  smile  his  lips  had  worn  uncon- 
sciously, lingered  on  his  face  as  he  entered  the  room  where  his  father 
and  mother  awaited  him.  As  they  stood  around  the  table,  the  rector^ 
lifted' his  eyes  fervently  invoked  a  blessing  and  expressed  his  gratitude 
for  the  many  comforts  God  had  given.  The  youth's  voice  was  more 
solemn  and  expressive  than  usual,  as  lie  responded  "Amen." 

(lo  be  Continued.) 
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4  LFRED     T  E  X  N  Y  S  0  N. 
By  T.  B.  Kingsbury. 


III. — Chiefly  Critical — The  Volume  of  1832. 

<0Z  

fefSJf,^"  this  XlXth  centurj  whicli  has  been  so  fruitful  of  men  of 
c^Jj  genius  and  great  talents  who  have  contested  for  the  laurel,  and 
q^m]  won  a  high  place  in  many  fields  of  mental  activity,  we  do  not 

ccG^?believe  there  is  one  who  is  more  secure  of  perpetual  fame  than 
■T§  Alfred  Tennyson.  Whether  tested  by  the  actual  value  of  hia 
varied  and  splendid  works,  or  by  the  true  and  singular  genius  which 
is  manifest  on  every  page,  we  feel  confident  that  his  reputation  is  as- 
sured, and  that  future  ages  will  cherish  his  best  works  as  of  special 
excellence,  as  exhibiting  a  great  and  original  mind  capable  of  seeing 
"the  beautiful  in  man  and  in  nature,''  and  of  a  sustained  effort  '''con- 
straining men  to  gaze  upon  his  visions/'*  and  to  hear  the  stirring  and 
enravishing  melody  of  his  numbers. 

AVe  have  already  laid  before  the  reader  some  segregated  passages 
from  our  poet's  first  volume  published  when  he  was  but  twenty-one. 
parts  of  which  were  written  at  an  earlier  age.  Those  familiar  with 
the  best  poems  in  that  collection  must  admit  they  are  superior  for  one 
so  young.  His  second  volume,  published  when  he  was  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  is  of  richer  fruitage,  and  is.  as  we  firmly  believe,  equal  to 
any  volume  that  ever  came  from  the  hand  of  one  so  youthful.  Milton 
and  Shelley  may  have  given  equal  promise,  for  the  former  wrote  his 
magnificent  lyric,  Ode  on  (he  Mommy  of  Chrises  Nativity,  before  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age ;  the  latter  wrote  Queen  Mob  at  eighteen,  a 
poem  of  rare  beauty  and  splendor,  despite  its  flagrant  infidelity  and 
horrible  blasphemy.  He  also  wrote  Alastor  and  the  Revolt  of  Llam,  a 
work  of  great  genius,  at  once  idealistic  and  realistic,  before  he  was 
twenty-three.  But,  however  ebullient  in  genius  and  abundant  in  im- 
aginative effects,  they  lack  the  admirable  finish  and  varied  powers 
exhibited  in  the  productions,  of  the  great  Victorian  poet. 

If  we  are  astonished  at  the  obtuseness  of  the  critics  of  1530,  our 
wonder  grows  apace  when  we  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  volume  of 
1832.  It  is  said  that  the  gods  make  mad  those  they  would  destroy. 
Surely,  some  evil  genius  presided  at  the  tables  of  the  writers  for  the 
periodicals  of  that  time.  They  must  have  drunk  deep  of  some  vile 
concoction  that  stupefied  their  critical  and  imaginative  faculties,  and 
corrupted,  if  it  did  not  destroy,  all  taste.  How  else  can  we  account 
for  their  blindness,  their  downright  stupidity,  their  utter  insensibility 
to  the  excellency  of  poems  that  are  as  fascinating  as  original  ?  There 
is  scarcely  a  poem  in  the  collection,  as  it  now  stands,  that  is  not  dis- 
tinguished for  some  great  quality.     There  is  scarcely  a  poem  that  does 
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not  betray  the  hand  of  a  master-artist  and  is  not  most  deftly  wrought. 
Of  course,  in  papers  like  this,  we  cannot  undertake  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  each  poem,  nor  can  we  generally  illustrate  our  remarks  by 

an  appeal  to  the  poems  themselves.     We  will,  however,  give  our  r< 
sufficient  quotations  to  enable  them  to  form  some  idea  of  the  varied 
beauty  and  richness  of  the  volume  of  1832.     "We  must  premise  a  word 
or  two  before  we  enter  upon  a  brief  examination  of  the  poems. 

The  careful  student  of  Tennyson  has  not  failed  to  perceive  that 
there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  poems  in  his  works.  We  do  not  now 
refer  to  the  different  kinds  of  composition  upon  which  he  has  exercised 
his  pen — lyric,  idyllic,...  elegiac,  epic,  oca,  but  to  the  two  large  oh- 
into  which  his  poems  may  be  easily  divided,  viz :  the  profound  and 
the  simple.  You  will  find  throughout  his  entire  works  poem-  that 
must  be  very  closely  studied  to  be  appreciated.  Indeed,  they  are  so 
thoughtful,  so  elaborate,  so  highly  finished,  that  without  careful  scrutiny 
they  can  be  neither  comprehended  nor  enjoyed.  You  will  find,  again, 
a  large  number  of  poems  distinguished  for  pathos,  simple  beauty  and 
graceful  flow  of  thought  and  expression.  These  you  can  easily  under- 
stand and  relish.  They  appeal  at  once  to  the  tenderest  emotions  and 
sympathies  of  our  nature,  and  are  pleasing  to  all.  In  fact,  it  appears 
that  Tennyson  has  written  for  two  classes  of  readers  :  for  those  who 
have  highly  cultivated  tastes,  who  relish  the  grand,  the  philosophical, 
the  meditative,  the  profound — all  the  higher  forms  of  art ;  per-ons 
who  have  a  keen  critical  insight  into  the  subtleties  of  thought,  and  an 
intense  appreciation  of  exquisite  verbal  felicities,  and  that  consum- 
mate workmanship  which  belongs  only  to  the  noblest  art  and  the 
purest  geuius ;  and  for  that  other  and  much  larger  class  who  are  only 
fond  of  flowing  versification  and  thoughts  that  can  be  understood  at  a 
glance.  They  will  drink  in  with  delight  the  music  of  limpid  verse 
when  not  burdened  with  any  mighty  or  precious  thought ;  and  they 
will  read  and  praise  and  even  quote  that  which  burns  with  passion  or 
flashes  with  eloquence.  Some  of  this  class  are  not  averse  to  the  gaudy 
in  rhetoric  and  the  tinsel  decorations  of  verse.  It  is  this  class  mainly 
who  constantly  patronize  the  amorous  and  graceful  songs  of  Moore, 
the  stirring  epics  of  Scott,  the  striking  Lays  of  Macauley.  and  those 
poems  of  Byron  that  team  with  fervid  eloquence  and  intense  passion. 
We  are  not  desparaging  them  for  relishing  these  fine  compositions, 
but  are  only  characterizing  their  taste.  There  is  another  and  inferior 
class  who  have  no  genuine  appreciation  of  true  poetry  of  any  kind  : 
and  yet  another  class  who  arc  so  ?o<critieal  as  not  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  loftiest  composition  and  highest  inspiration,  and  that  sort  of 
well  written  verse  that  is  so  very  common,  and  that  adorns  the  corners 
of  literary  weeklies  and  monthly  magazines.  This  class  will  relish 
ecpially  the  sorry  platitudes  of  Tupper.  the  imitative  froth  of  Pollock, 
or  the  pious  verse  of  Bickersteth,  (the  latter  not  without  merit,  how- 
ever,) fondly  believing  that  the  first  is  a  Bacon  in  wisdom,  and  a 
Wordsworth  in  philosophical  breadth,  and  inspiration  ;  that  the  second 
is  greater  than  Byron  or  Shelly ;  and  that  the  last  is  sublimer  than 
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Dante  or  Milton.     We  admit,  in  passing,  that  the  piety  and  devotion 

of  the  trio  are  above  suspicion.     We  only  demur  to  the  taste  a 

judgment  of  the  readers. 

If  you  meet  two  men  of  fair  cultivation  and  learn  which  of  Tenny- 
son's poems  they  affect  most,  you  may  classify  them  unerringly.  The 
taste  that  rests  in  Tite ^Miller  s  Daughter,  the  Qiueen  of  May  and  p 
the  kind,  (all  very  beautiful  and  graceful  and  charming,  we  readily 
grant,)  will  scarcely  delight  in  the  great  elegiac  poem,  In  Memoriam,iu 
which  Tennyson  has  so  nobly  voiced  his  "great  autumnal  sorrow/'  A 
true  taste,  broad  and  catholic,  will  relish  both  classes  of  poems. 

But,  say  what  we  may,  the  number  is  quite  limited  who  read  ail  of 
our  poet  with  unaffected  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  U  you  would  win 
an  ordinary  hearer  to  the  Tennysonian  side,  read  to  him  only  ti. 
poems  that  are  of  simple  thought  and  graceful  verse — poems  that  are 
full  of  pathos  and  melody,  and  that  go  to  the  heart  with  the  direct:.  - 
of  an  arrow.  He  will  cry  with  you  over  the  exquisite  tenderness  and 
beauty  of  EnocJi-  Arden  or  Edward  Gray,  but  will  fall  asleep  under  the 
influence  of  a  few  pages  of  Ike  Palace  of  Art,  Ike  2wo  Voices,  or  Memo- 
riam.  And  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  is  so.  The  poetry  of  nature 
is  the  poetry  of  passion.  In  the  early  history  of  every  people,  when 
their  thoughts  begin  to  fashion  themselves  into  poetic  form,  wc  find 
passion,  pure  and  absolute,  the  supreme  characteristic.  It  was  so  with 
the  Greeks.  Homer  and  all  the  early  dramatists  are  intensely  passion- 
ate. It  was  so  with  the  Germanic  race,  as  the  Edda  and  Nibelungcn  Lied 
abundantly  prove.  It  was  so  with  the  French,  as  the  Chansons  dt  Gcst4 
show.  It  was  so  in  Spain,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  Troubadours. 
It  was  so  among  our  English  ancestors,  as  the  works  of  Beowulf.  Cced- 
mon,  and  even  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer,  conclusively  establish. 
Even  this  characteristic  extends  to  the  Jewish  people,  whose  prophets 
and  singers  produced  poetry  as  replete  with  passion  as  grandeur. 

It  is  man's  nature  to  crave  excitement,  and  to  find  the  deepest  satis- 
faction in  those  works  that  are  bold,  rapid,  vivid,  direct,  nervous, — that 
fairly  palpitate  with  passion,  and  glitter  with  "burning  metaphors.'"' 
Hence  the  poetry  of  passion  is  always  the  most  popular.  Xext  to  this, 
the  sorrowful,  the  pathetic,  the  funereal,  takes  the  closest  hold  upon  the 
heart  of  the  million.  But  when  a  school  of  poetry  of  another  sort  is  to 
be  examined,  quite  a  different  taste  is  required — a  taste  that  only 
comes  of  generous  education  and  patient  culture.  Whatever  may  be 
said,  we  feel  assured,  that  the  purest  and  highest  taste  only  results 
from  a  long  and  meditative  study  of  the  noblest  model-.  We  can  de- 
velope  by  culture  that  indescribable  something  we  call  taste,  but  we 
cannot  implant  it  by  any  art.  What  we  have  said  of  poetry  applies  to 
the  fine  arts — to  sculpture,  painting  and  music.  The  unskilled  eye 
never  yet  appreciated  the  perfect  works  of  the  chisel — those  of  Praxi- 
tiles,  and  Phidias  and  Michael  Angelo.  Such  an  eye  never  yet  beheld 
the  hidden  glories  of  the  magnificent  creations  of  Raphael  and  Rubens 
and  Angelo,  as  they  live  upon  the  canvass.  Xo  untutored  ear  ever  yet 
fully  received  the  grand  symphonies  and  swelling  anthems  of  Mozart, 
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and  Handel,  and  Mendelsohn  and  Beethoven.     The  exquisite,  & 

proportions  of  the  statue;  the  wondrous  tints  and  marvellous  elabora- 
tion of  the  painting  ;  the  almost  angelic  strains  of  the  musi 
ly  lost  upon  him  who  is  ignorant  of  the  arts  that  produce  th< 
stands  hearing  and  seeing  only  as  the  creature  must  who  remains  in  a 
state  of  nature,  untrained  and  uncultured.  So  it  is  more  or  less  with 
the  poetic  art.  Even  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the  passionate  and  pa* 
thetic  there  must  be  something  of  education.  But  when  we  come  to 
those  compositions  that  are  highly  artistic,  that  abound  in  minute  de- 
tails, in  delicate  touches-,  in  ''far-illumining  words" — that  are  intro- 
spective, or  meditative,  or  subtile,  or  profound  or  all  these — that  re:!  I 
the  chaste  refinements,  the  dainty  elegance,  the  sever-.-  culture,  the 
•'critical  fastidiousness"  of  a  highly  intellectual  and  thoughtful  age  and 
people,  then  there  must  be  a  delicate,  sensitive  and  cultured  taste  to 
derive  from  their  study  any  genuine  satisfaction,  not  to  say,  the  cost- 
liest and  purest  intellectual  pleasure. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  making  ourself  understood ;  the  reader  can 
see  with  us,  why  it  is  that  certain  poems  of  Tennyson  are  enjoyed  by  a 
large  class  of  readers,  and  why  othtr  poems  are  only  relished  by  a 
small  and  fastidious  circle.  When  we  come  to  analyze  his  genius  as- 
best  we  may  in  a  subsequent  paper,  our  view  of  him  will  appear  in  a 
clearer  light.  We  now  return  from  this  somewhat  long  digression,  to 
a  necessarily  brief  consideration  of  a  few  of  the  poems  first  published 
in  1S32.  At  the  threshhold,  we  are  mat  with  a  difficulty — how  to  se- 
lect when  all  is  so  excellent  and  inviting.  In  a  garden  of  rarest 
flowers,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cull  three  or  four  specimens  that  shall 
be  more  fragrant  and  beautiful  than  all  others.  We  can  only  remark 
briefly  on  three  or  four  of  the  longest  poems,  and  quote  a  few  lines 
from  some  of  the  others. 

There  is  not  a  poem  in  the  volume  of  1832  that  is  not  written  With 
consummate  skill,  while  many  of  them  could  only  have  been  produced 
by  Tennyson,  or  by  those  two  great  poets  when  in  their  best  manner, 
to  whom  he  bears  a  closer  resemblance  than  to  any  others — Shelley  and 
Keats.  The  great  poem  is  The  Palace  of  Art,  and  those  that  rank  next 
in  our  judgment,  are  The  Lady  of  Shallot,  Eleanore,  (Enone,and  The  Lotos 
Eaters — the  last  two  being  the  most  remarkable  among  poems  that  are 
unsurpassed  for  elaborate  care  and  minute  finish.  They  all  display  a 
wonderful  vocabulary  and  a  most  exquisite  imagination.  It  is  in  re- 
gard to  Eleanore  and  2he  Lotos  Eaters  that  Bayne,  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent of  critics,  says  :  "I  regard  them  in  respect  to  diction  as  putting 
to  shame  any  attempts  to  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  Tennyson's 
powers  over  words."  He  says,  "I  cannot  quote  single  verses  :  fur  there 
are  no  degrees  in  perfection  ;  and  the  most  minute  acquaintance  with 
these  poems  leaves  me  deliberately  unable  to  point  to  a  line  in  either. 
of  which  the  diction  is  not  absolutely  perfect."  He  specially  refers  to 
The  Lotos  Eaters  and  finally  says :  "As  you  read  that  poem,  you  are  so 
overpowered  by  the  trancedike  joy  of  its  value,  that  you  cannot  think 
even  of  the  spell  that  binds  you.     The  force  of  language  could  no  fur- 
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ther  go."  This  must  seem  just  to  every  one  capable  of  entering  Ln1 
the  conception  of  the  poem,  and  who  can  enjoy  such  melodiousness  of 
numbers  as  has  been  seldom  heard  by  mortal  ear.-.  Bayne  partially 
likens  the  sweet  music  of  the  verse  to  a  sort  of  "flute-like  softness  and 
dreamy  calm,"  and  declares  that  the  poem  possesess  "a  perfection  defying 
any  attempt  at  estimate,"  (Enone appears  to  us  as  equally  distin|  : Idl- 
ed for  rare  and  manifold  excellences.  We  would  much  prefer  to  be  its 
author,  than  to  have  written  the  famous  Elegy  by  Gray. 

The  same  difficulty  of  quoting,  to  which  Bayne  refers,  applies  to  all 
the  poems  named,  and  to  many  others  in  the  little  volume.  It  is  sim- 
ply impossible  to  give  an}-  just  idea  of  their  completeness  of  detail  and 
unsurpassed  finishing  touch,  by  excerpts.  The  poems  must  be  reades 
a  whole  at  one  sitting,  and  they  are  not  long,  and  then  read  again  and 
again  until  you  gather  the  full  effect,  and  your  mind  becomes  thor- 
oughly alive  to  the  entrancing  description  and  your  soul  saturated  in 
the  delightful  melody. 

When  we  took  up  our  pen,  we  purposed  giving  an  analysis  of  The 
Palace  of  Art — to  exhibit  its  subtle  meaning,  and  to  quote  at  lai  . 
we  have  not  the  space.     It  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  of  hi  " 

marvellous  works,  but  it  will  never  be  popular,  because  of  its  j 
phy,  its  masterly  detail  and  elaborate  workmanship.     But     s  long 
our  language  lasts,  it  will  be  studied  by  poets  and  be  deemed  very  pre- 
cious by  a  few.     It  contains  a  profound  moral  truth  that  will  benefit 
all — the  utter  vanity  of  attempting  to  satisfy  the  immortal  cravings  of 
the  soul  by  the  highest  and  purest  of  earthly  delights — "that  Art  can 
never  be  religion."     In  the  lordly  palace  which  the  soul  had  erected 
for  its  own  gratification  are  many  gorgeous  rooms,  each  of  which  is 
described  with  wondrous  power.     These  rooms  were  hung  with  arras,    « 
and  were  specially  suited  "for  every  mood  and  change"  of  the  soul. 
We  can  only  give  a  few  stanzas  in  which  some  of  the  rooms  are  delin- 
eated with  a  skill  that  is  equal  to  that  of  any  poet  in  any  age: 

"For  some  were  hung  with  arras  green  and  blue, 

Showing  a  gaudy  summer-morn, 
Where  icitlipiifTd  cheek  the  belted  hunter  blew 

His  icrcathed  bugle-horn. 

*  *  ***** 

And  one,  a  full-fed  river  winding  slow 

By  Lerds  upon  an  endless  plain. 
The  ragged  rims  of  thunder  brooding  low, 

VTith  shadow-streaks  of  rain. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

And  one,  an  English  home — gray  twilight  pour'd 
»  On  dewy  pastures,  do wy  trees, 

Softer  than  sleep — all  things  in  order  stored, 
A  haunt  of  ancient  Peace. 


Or  street  Europa's  mantle  bleu:  unclaxp'd, 
From  off  her  shoulder  backward  borne : 
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From  one  hand  droop' d  the  crocus:  one  hand grastfd 
The  ici'd  bull's  goldi  it  horn. 

Or  else  flush'd  Ganymede,  Ilia  very  thigh 

Half -buried  in  the  Bugle's  down. 
Sole  as  a  flying  star  shot  through  the  sky 

Above  the  pillar'd  town."' 

Here  we  have  complete  pictures  in  the  fewest  and  aptest  words — 

the  work  of  a  master.  No  wonder  a  great  critic  has  declared  e  ch 
stanza  a  poem  in  itself.  But  read  the  entire  poem,  and  wonder  at  thi 
greatness  of  a  youth  who  could  display  such  an  "imaginative  Yision," 

and  such  a  thorough  mastery  over  the  English  tongue. 

After  the  soul  had  long  enjoyed  its  palace,  so  replete  with  all  that 
art  and  luxury  could  give,  came  sorrow  and  disappointment  and  suf- 
fering. All  is  changed  and  vanity  is  written  upon  both  palace  and 
soul : 

"And  hollow  shades  enclosing  hearts  of  flame, 

And,  with  dim  fretted  foreheads  all. 
On  corpses  three  months  old  at  noon  she  came, 
That  stood  against  the  wall.'' 


"Back  on  herself  her  serpent  pride  had  carPd. 

'No  voice,'  she  shrieked  in  that  lone  hail, 
*Xo  voice  breaks  through  the  stillness  of  the  world: 

One  deep,  deep  silence  all.'  " 

Here  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  lesson  is  easily 
understood  : 

"She  howl'd  aloud,   'I  am  en  fire  within. 

There  comes  no  murmur  of  reply. 
What  is  it  that  will  take  away  my  sin, 

And  save  me,lest  I  die:-1'  "  *  ^ 

So  when  four  years  were  wholly  finished. 

She  threw  her  royal  robe-  away. 
"MSke  me  a  cottage  in  the  vale,'  she  said. 

Where  I  may  mourn  and  pray."' 

Bayne,  in  his  eloquent  article  on  Tennyson,  refers  at  length  to  his 
"teachers/'  and  claims  that  many  of  the  great  poets,  notably  Spenser, 
Byron,  Shelley  and  Keats,  had  much  to  do  in  shaping  his  genius  and 
giving  a  peculiar  direction  to  his  productions.  Doubtless  Tennyson 
received  more  or  less  influence  from  a  profound  study  of  the  noblest 
poets  who  had  preceded  him,  but  no  poet  of  our  century  has  displayed 
greater  versatility  or  is  more  strictly  original.  In  the  volume  of  1S32, 
there  is  a  greater  variety  than  can  be  found  in  the  works  of  any  other 
poet  produced  in  the  course  of  two  years.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
our  poet  did  his  work  in  probably  less  than  two  years,  and  never  was 
better  work  done  within  the  same  period  of  time. 

In  that  strange,  sad,  weird,  musical  poem,  The  Lady  of  Shaiott,  w« 
cannot  detect  the  special  influence  of  any  of  his  real  or  imagined  teach- 
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ers.     In  Mariana  in  the  South,  Elcanorc  and  .1  Dream  of  Fair  Women — 

three  poems  of  very  rare  harmony  and  strange  tenderness — we  can  only 
see  the  efforts  of  a  mind  closely  welded  to  music  and  at  home  in 
least  trodden  fields  of  poetic  thought     in   The  Milled 8  Daughter,  The 

May  Queen  and  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  we  have  poems  that  are  as- 
simple  almost  as  an  old  Percy  ballad,  and  as  fresh  arid  br  zy  -  the 
gentle  winds  that  frisk  around  the  poet's  English  home.  In  F-i'n^i 
and  Margaret,  exquisitely  dainty,  and  bearing  throughout  the  unmis- 
takable Tennysonian  impress,  we  find  the  marks  of  distinctive  ori- 
ginality. In  (Enone  from  beginning  to  end,  there  are  as  many  in- 
dications of  a  peculiar  and  striking  genius  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  any 
poem  of  equal  length  of  the  century,  unless  we  except  one  or  two 
of  Coleridge's  written  when  he  was  much  older  than  Tennyson.  Even 
its  versification  may  be  said  to  be  original,  and  is  the  most  melodious 
blank  verse  in  our  language,  save  that  of  a  later  date  from  tho  same 
hand.  The  Palace  of  Art,  of  which  we  have  written,  is  one  of  th  i 
remarkable  poems  of  our  language,  and  no  hand  but  the  hand  of  a 
great  master  could  have  fashioned  and  adorned  it.  In  that  little  poem 
of  only  six  stanzas  entitled  The  Sisters,  there  is  a  certain  sinewy  vigor 
of  expression — a  sort  of  dramatic  energy  that  is  wonderful.  In  them 
is  enough  of  the  tragical  to  set  up  Wilkie  Collins  for  a  six  months,  and 
all  told  within  the  compass  of  a  few  nervous  lines.  There  is  nothing 
more  terse  or  original  in  the  works  of  his  supposed  teachers.  A  certain 
Earl  has  destroyed  the  life  and  hapjuness  of  a  girl.  Her  reputation 
gone,  she  diesv  Her  sister  determines  upon  revenge.  She  works  de- 
liberately. She  professes  to  love  him,  She  makes  a  feast,  invites  and 
wins  the  Earl.  They  are  married.  She  takes  him  to  her  home.  She 
caresses  him,  kissing  his  eyelids  into  sleep  as  his  head  reposes  in  her 
lap.  But  she  confesses  "she  hated  him  with  the  hate  of  hell."  We 
quote  the  two  last  stanzas  : 

"I  rose  up  in.  the  silent  night: 

I  made  my  dagger  sharp  and  bright. 

The  wind  is  raging  in  turret  and  tree. 
As  half-asleep  his  breath  he  drew, 
Three  times  I  stabb'd  him  thro'  and  thro'. 

O,  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see! 

I  curl'd  and  comb'd  his  eomcly  head, 
He  look'd  so  grand  when  he  was  dead. 

The  wind  is  blowing  in  turret  and  tree. 
I  wrapt  his  body  in  the  sheet, 
And  laid  him  at  his  mother's  feet. 

O,  the  Earl  wasjjfair  to  see! 

We  are  aware  that  ingenious  writers  are  fond  of  exercising  the  criti- 
cal faculty  in  tracing  resemblances  between  poets,  and  in  discovering 
in  some  particular  author,  ancient  or  modern,  or  in  the  poetry  of  this 
or  that  epoch,  the  sources  whence  flow  another  author's  inspiration, 
bias  and  art.  We  know  too,  that  Tennyson  has  scarcely  written  one 
poem  of  unusual  merit  in  which  some  critic  has  not  pretended  to  see 
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quite  distinctly  the  influence  and  example  of  some  special  school,  an- 
tique or  pre-Raphael,  Classic  and  Gothic,  the  Renaissance  or  the  Lake. 
AVe  cannot  doubt  that  much  of  this  kind  of  criticism  is  .simply  fanci- 
ful, and  that  Tenxysox  is  no  more  indebted  to  his  predecessors  for  the 
inspiration  of  his  productions,  for  their  unequalled  finish,  fur  theil 
striking  originality,  for  the  power  of  his  thoughts  than  was  the  great 
Florentine,  or  Spenser,  or  Milton,  or  Coleridge  before  him.  AVe  ii. 
that  Tenxysox  is  quite  as  distinguished  for  originality  cre-  he  is  for  the 
absolute  perfection  of  his  workmanship.  In  his  well  known  poem — 
Ihe  Death  of  the  Old  Year — that  long  ago  found  its  way  into  many 
School  Headers,  he  shows  how  original,  how  impressive,  and  how  dra- 
matic genius  can  treat  a  subject  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  versifier  of  ordi- 
nary clearness,  would  be  merely  common -place. 

We  have  purposely  dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon  the  two  vol- 
umes of  our  poet,  published  in  his  manhood's  early  prime,  because  we 
find  so  much  that  is  admirable,  and  because  of  the  freezing  reception 
they  had  over  forty  years  since.  If  Tennyson  had  died,  young  like 
Chatterton  and  Keats,  and  had  left  no  other  memorials  of  his  genius 
than  the  poems  of  1830-'32,  he  would  have  secured  a  high  place  among 
the  poets  of  his  country,  and  the  contents  of  the  two  little  volumes 
would  have  been  a  perpetual  study  by  all  who  truly  admire  the  grace- 
ful, the  beautiful,  and  the  good.  With  these  minor  poems  before  them 
the  critics  of  another  age  would  have  written  prose  elegies  over  his  un- 
timely death,  in  which  they  would  have  essayed  to  show  what  splendid 
works  remained  unwritten  in  that  great  brain,  alas,  forever  asphixia- 
ted.  If  death  could  render  such  productions  immortal,  and  invest 
them  with  such  a  sacred  interest,  why  may  we  not  cherish  them  as 
equally  precious,  although  the  grand  poet  survives,  and  has  since 
written  poems  of  higher  value,  which  the  world  will  never  willingly 
let  die  ? 

In  other  papers  we  shall  have  something  to  say  concerning  those 
poems,  and  in  concluding  the  present  number,  we  take  leave  to  re- 
produce a  few  stanzas  which  every  appreciative  reader  will  be  glad  to 
become  acquainted  with  : 

"Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heiorhts, 

The  thunders  breaking  at  her  feet:  ^ 

Above  her  shook  the  starry  lights: 

She  heard  the  torrents  meet. 

"There  in  her  place  she  did  rejoice, 

Self-gather'd  in  her  prophet  mind, 
But  fragments  of  her  mighty  voice 

Come  rolling  on  the  wind. 

"'Then  stept  she  down  thro'  town  and  field 

To  mingle  with  the  human  race, 
And  part  by  part  to  men  reveal'd 

The  fullness  of  her  face — 

"Grave  mother  of  majestic  works, 
From  her  isle-altar  gazing  down, 
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Who,  God-like,  grasps  the  triple  forks, 

And,  King-like,  wears  the  crown: 

"Her  open  eyes  desire  the  truth. 

The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years 
Is  in  them.     May  perpetual  youth 

Keep  dry  their  light  from  tears; 

"That  her  fair  form  may  stand  nnd  shine, 

Make  bright  our  days  and  light  our  dreams, 
Turning  to  seorn  with  lips  divine 

The  falsehood  of  extremes." 

In  our  judgment,  that  is  one  of  the  finest  poems  of  its  length  in  our 
language.     It  is  a  strain  of  exalted  eloquence  and  force,  and  should 
so  committed  to  memory  as  to  be  henceforth  "as  familiar  as  hoi  is 
hold  words.' '' 


THE  EOTJXD  TABLE, 


PL  AG  I  AH  ISM  AMONG  AUTHORS. 


There  is  such  a  thing  doubtless  as  unconscious  plagiarism — when 
the  thoughts  of  others  have  become  so  interwoven  into  the  very  tex- 
ture of  the  brain  as  to  render  one  incapable  of  distinguishing  between 
purely  original  excogitation  and  those  ideas  which  have  sprung  up 
and  flowered  in  other  minds,  We  remember  bearing  many  years  ago 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Hillsboro,  tell  a  pleasant  story  personal  to 
himself.  He  was  an  eminent  teacher  and  a  man  of  true  and  simple 
piety.  One  day,  during  recess,  lie  was  taking  a  short  stroll,  when  a 
bright  and  enravishing  thought  took  possession  of  him.  He  was  so 
fascinated  that  he  kept  dwelling  upon  the  thought,  and  said  it  appear- 
ed to  him  of  exquisite  beauty  and,  force.  His  first  impulse  was  to  tell 
it  to  his  boys  when  school  met.  Upon  further  consideration,  he  thought 
it  too  precious  a  jewel  to  be  thrown  amongst  such  an  unappreciativc 
audience  as  a  company  of  school  boys,  and  concluded  to  reserve  it  for 
future  use  on  some  more  important  occasion.  He  never  doubted  its  :  - 
in^  his  own  cherished  "brat  of  the  brain" — a  genuine  efflorescence  uf  his 
own  mental  exuberance.  But  alas  !  some  few  weeks  afterwards  whilst 
hearing  a  class  in  Horace  recite,  he  met  the  veritable  conceit,  language 
and  all.  He  had  often  read  it  before,  and  the  line  thought  of  the  gifted 
Roman  had  become  so  incorporated  into  his  own  intellectual  organiza- 
tion that  he  had  unconsciously  appropriated  it,  thinking  it  a  genuine 
coinage  of  his  own  mint,  bearing  the  unmistakable  Wilsonian  stamp 
and  image.     However  innocent,  if  Horace  had  known  how  the  good 
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Doctor  had  filched  one  of  his  own  best  thoughts,  he  might  have  hurled 
at  him  one  of  storniful  exclamations — "Awav,  ye  imitators,   servile 

herds  !" 

But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  take  the  language  and  ideas  of  an- 
other and  pass  them  off  as  your  own,  or  even  to  follow  the  general 
track  of  thought  pursued  by  another  writer.     Such  an  act  has  I 

mildly  termed  plagiarism;  but  in  simple,  idiomatic  English  it  is  stealing 
and  that  too  often  from  dead  men.     We  might  easily  illustrate  both 

kinds  of  plagiarism,  but  our  purpose  is  not  to  appeal  to  authors  in  this 
brief  paper.  We  do  not  refer  to  simple  coincidences,  for  it  is  known 
that  many  men  have  expressed  the  same  thought  without  knowing 
what  others  had  said.  Dr.  Holmes  happily  says,  '"there  are  thoughts 
abroad  in  the  air,  which  it  takes  more  to  avoid  than  to  hit  upon.'* 
This  is  no  doubt  true  and  many  very  '"honest  thinkers"  may  some- 
times "steal  from  each  other,"  as  the  Doctor  asserts.  But  if  they  thus 
borrow  they  cannot  be  said,  we  take  it,  to  be  very  '"earnest  thinkers," 
for  such  authors  will  "never  borrow  from  others  that  which  lie  lias  not 
already,  more  or  less,  thought  out  for  himself," "which  is  the  opinion 
held  by  the  equally  brilliant  diaries  Ivingsley. 

It  is  certainly  a  hazardous  experiment  for  one  writer  to  seize  upon 
the  intellectual  wares  of  another,  specially  if  they  be  of  the  more 
precious  sort.  The  reader  may  possibly  remember  the  elegant  way  in 
which  the  rarely  gifted  Lord  Macaulay  hits  off  those  who  strut  about 
decorated  in  the  plumes  of  a  larger  and  truer  spirit.     He  says  : 

"There  is  a  very  pretty  Eastern  tale,  of  which  the  fate  of  plagiarists 
often  reminds  us.  The  slave  of  a  magician  saw.  his  master  wave  his 
wand,  and  heard  him  give  orders  to  the  spirits  who  arose  at  the  sum- 
mons. The  slave  stole  the  wand,  and  waved  it  himself  in  the  air ; 
but  he  had  not  observed  that  his  master  used  the  left  hand  for  that 
purpose.  The  spirits  thus  irregularly  summoned,  tore  the  thief  to 
pieces  instead  of  obeving  his  orders." 

It  is  a  well  attested  fact  that  God  has  distributed  intellectual  gifts 
unequally  among  the  children  of  men.  Some  few  he  has  endowed  with 
the  highest  mental  wealth  ;  to  others,  he  has  in  his  wisdom  denied 
even  the  smallest  intellectual  treasures.  "Whilst  there  have  been  mil- 
lions of  dullards  and  literary  Boeotians,  there  has  been  but  one  Shakes- 
peare. Along  the  centuries  there  will  be  found,  at  distant  intervals,  a 
Homer,  a  Dante,  and  a  Milton,  a  Plato  and  a  Bacon,  a  Demosthenes 
and  a  Burke.  But  for  the  delectation  and  benefit  of  mankind,  the 
beneficent  Creator  has  bestowed  his  mental  largesses  upon  many  of 
his  children,  who  less  gifted  than  the  others,  have  yet  contributed 
much  towards  the  world's  innocent  enjoyments  and  improvement. 
The  literature  of  every  highly  civilized  people  supplies  a  number  of 
eminent  names  which  the  world,  indifferent  as  it  may  be.  would  not 
willingly  give  up.  Those  great,  creative  authors  have  had  many  imi- 
tators, some  of  them  of  the  baser  sort.  Not  so  with  all,  however. 
Some  are  not  servile  copyists,  but  receive  mental  direction  and  tone 
from  minds  cast  in  a  higher  mould.     Any  one  conversant  with  letters 
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will  be  able  to  recall  many  examples  in  point.     In  every  age  is  a 

fashion  in  literature  just  as  there  is  a  fashion  in  dn  ?s.  "  Any  genuine 
belles  leitres  scholar  can  easily  distinguish  between  the  production! 
the  Elizabethan  age  and  the  times  of  the  Christian  Renaissance  ;  be- 
tween the  days  of  the  English   Classic  writers,  and  the  authors  of  the 
more  brilliant,  profound  and  natural  later  Georgian  and  Victorian 
ages.     Submit  a  dozen  lines  of  verse  to  such  a  scholar,  and  he  will  be 
able  probably  to  tell  at  once  to  what  period  the  author  belongs,  al- 
though he  may  not  have  seen  the  verses  before.     Now  in  every  : 
epoch  there  have  been  a  few  noble  minds  who  have  originate*; 
oped  and  perfected  those  works  that  have  given  a  distinctive  tinge  and 
character  to  it.     We  might  easily  particularize.     There  are 
authors  who  by  reason   of  a  singular  and  admirable  genius  are  the 
leaders- — the  creators — the  founders  of  schools  in  letters.     They  influ- 
ence all  the  lesser  lights  of  their  day  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  are 
thought  to  live  only  in  the  reflected  lustre  of  the  larger  and  more  glo- 
rious luminaries.     In  our  times,  we  have  seen  how  such  minds  a  -  Car- 
lyle,  Macaulay,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Tennyson,  Charlotte  Bronte  and 
George  Eliot  have  affected  the  literature  of  both  England  and  America. 
Very  many  writers  have  imitated  their  styles  and  modes  of  thought 
with  some  success,  without,  however,  achieving  any  great  fame. 

There  is  another  class  of  writers,  to  whom  we  referred  in  the  outset. 
They  have  little  talent  but  immense  ambition.  They  are  not  content 
to  use  what  talents  they  possess  in  original  production.  Their  aspira- 
tions are  greater ;  they  burn  for  heights  to  which  only  the  immortals 
may  go.  Led  on  by  a  restless  desire  for  fame,  they  resort  to  many 
arts,  become  the  closest  imitators  of  manner,  and  not  infrequently  steal 
the  very  clothes  which  other  minds  have  worn.  They  not  only  appro- 
priate the  ideas,  but  they  snatch  the  very  language  of  *\ose  more  nobly 
gifted,  and  then  exhibit  them  before  the  hungry  masses  as  their  own 
peculiar  progeny.  •  T.  B.  K. 


Jean  Ingclow  thus  happily  describes  :  "The  man  to  follow  any  cause, 
let  it  be  what  it  will,  is  he  who  loves  it  well  enough  to  fling  to  it  every- 
thing he  has  in  this  world,  and  then  thinks  that  not  enough,  and  so 
flings  himself  after  it.  This  last  item  often  weighs  down  the  scales 
held  in  heaven,  and  the  man  gets  what  he  gave  himself  for." 

The  lifting  power  of  vegetation  is  well  attested  by  a  fact  communi- 
cated to  the  London  News.  A  tradesman  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  Eng- 
land, observed  that  a  stone  in  the  sidewalk  had  been  raised  out  of 
place,  and  as  it  was  near  the  grating  of  his  basement,  he  suspected 
robbery,  and  called  the  police.  On  raising  the  stone,  it  was  found  that 
three  mushrooms,  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  with  very  thick  stems, 
were  the  motive  power  of  the  displacement.  The  stone  was  found  to 
weigh  80  pounds. 
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GUBAX1XGS. 


The  Talmud  soys  :    "The  older  a  wise  man  gets  the  wiser  he  .1 1 
the  fool  when  he  ages  becomes  but  an  old  fool." 

The  palindrome  is  a  line  that  reads  alike,  backward  and  forward. 
One  of  the  best  is  Adam's  first  observation  to  Eve.  "Madam,  Fm 
Adam."     Another  is  the  story  that  Napoleon,  when  at  St.  Helana, 

being  asked  by  an  Englishman  if  lie  could  have  sacked  London,  re- 
plied, "Able  was  I  ere  I  saw  Elba," — the  best  palindrome  probably  in 
the  language. — Ex. 

A  single  bitter  word  may  disquiet  an  entire  family  for  a  whole  day. 
One  surly  glance  casts  a  gloom  over  a  household  ;  while  a  smile,  like  a 
gleam  of  sunshine,  may  light  up  the  darkest  and  weariest  hours.    Lik 
unexpected  flowers  which  spring  up  along  our  path,  full  of  freshn<  ss, 

fragrance,  and  beauty,  so  do  kind  words,  and  gentle  acts,  and  .-•  ■ 
dispositions  make  glad  the  home  where  peace  and  blessings   dwell. 
Xo  matter  how  humble  the  abode,  if  it  be  thus  garnished  with  grace, 
and  sweetened  with  kindness  and  smiles,  the  heart  will  turn  longing 
toward  it  from  all  the  tumults  of  the  world;  and  a  home,  if  it  be  ever 
so  humble,  will  be  the  dearest  spot  beneath  the  circuit  cf  the  sun. 

The  scenery  around  the  head  waters  of  tha  Yellowstone  must  be 
some.     Take  the  .following  as  a  sample  : 

The  Great  Falls  are  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  can- 
yons in  the  world — a  gorge  through  volcanic  rocks,  fifty  miles  lung, 
and  varying  from  one  thousand  to  nearly  five  thousand  feet  in  depth. 
In  its  descent  through  this  wonderful  chasm,  the  river  falls  aim  - 
three  thousand  feet.  At  one  point,  where  a  passage  has  been  worn 
through  a  mountain  range,  our  hunters  assured  us  it  was  more  than  a 
vertical  mile  in  depth,  and  the  river,  broken  into  rapids  and  oases  I  ?, 
appeared  no  wider  than  a  ribbon.  The  brain  reeds  as  we  gaze  into  this 
profound  and  solemn  solitude. — Scribncr's  Mrmilily. 

The  Population  or  the  Earth. — In  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Benin's 
Geographical  Annwd,  lately  published  at  Gotha,  there  is  an  interesting 
article  on  the  population  of  the  earth.  This  was  estimated  by  Bus  ..- 
ing  in  1787  at  1,000,000,000  ;  bv  Fabri  and  Stein  in  1800  at  900,000,- 
000  :  Stein  and  Horscheimann  m  1S33  at  872,000,000  ;  bv  Dietriei  in 
1853  at  L2SS,000,000 :  and  by  Kolb  in  1805  at  1,220,000,000.  Dr. 
BeB.ni  estimates  it  at  1,->50,000.000,  thus  distributed:  Europe,  2  ".- 
000,000;  Asia,  890.000,000;  Australia  and  Polynesia,  3,850,000 ;  Af- 
rica, 158,000,000  ;  and  America,  74,500,000.  At"  the  same  time  be  a  - 
knowledges  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  more  than  an 
approximate  notion  of  the  population  in  Asia  and  Africa,  there  being 
no  means  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  number  of  inhabitants  In 
those  continents. 
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THE  CAROLINA  MILI1ABY  INSTITUTE 

BY   JOHNSTONE    JONES, 

IN  THE  suburbs  of  the  City  of  Charlotte  stand  the  buildings  of  the 
Carolina  Military  Institute.     These  buildings  are  large,  commo- 
dious and  substantial.     They  fully  answer  the  purpose  for  which  t] 
were  originally  designed.     (See  Frontispiece.) 

The  main  edifice  is  of  brick.  It  is  built  in  the  castellated  style  of 
architecture — the  style  that  is  now  almost  universally  adopted  for  Mil- 
itary Academies.  The  appearance  of  the  building  is  quite  imposing, 
with  its  towers  and  its  turrets,  its  parapets  and  its  battlements. 

From  the  main  tower  there  usually  floats  a  blue  flag.  It  is  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Institute — an  emblem  of  the  progress  of  Education  in  North 
Carolina.  I  wish  that  banners  of  this  character  floated  over  every 
town  and  village  in  the  State  !  It  is  painful  to  behold  the  educational 
needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  growing  up  in  our  land.  What- 
ever tends  to  supply  that  great  want  should  receive  the  encouragement 
of  every  patriotic  citizen.  The  year  in  which  Education  begins  to  re- 
ceive in  North  Carolina  that  attention  which  it  merits,  will  be  a  year 
fruitful  in  blessings  for  the  State.  In  these  days  of  progress  and  en- 
lightenment, ignorance  and  stupidity  will  do  more  to  retard  the  growth 
and  developement  and  prosperity  of  our  country  than  anything  else. 
The  great  need  of  the  times,  with  us,  is  educated  men  for  the  industrial 
pursuits,  as  well  as  for  the  forum,  the  bar,  and  the  pulpit.  All  the  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  within  our  borders,  should  be  fostered  and  en- 
couraged. 

The  location  of  the  Carolina  Military  Institute  is  singularly  advan- 
tageous. It  is  an  elevated  site,  commanding  a  wide  and  interesting 
view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  The  grounds  are  particu- 
larly attractive.  They  comprise  twenty-seven  acres  of  smooth,  green 
lawns  and  slopes,  shaded  by  a  beautiful  grove  of  oak  trees.  Thus,  am- 
ple space  is  afforded  for  recreation,  and  for  military  and  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises. The  location  is  remarkably  healthful,  being  open  to  the  breezes 
from  all  sides,  and  blessed  with  the  purest  and  most  wholesome  water. 

So  much  for  the  external  appearance  of  the  Institution,  and  the  ad- 
vantages and  beauty  of  its  location. 

The  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Institution  may  be  measured  by  a 
few  fleeting  years.     But  however  brief,  it  is  replete  with  interest. 
7 
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It  was  founded  several  years  prior  to  the  late  war;  in  1S58  the  cor- 
ner stone  was  laid  ;  and  was  first  known  as  the  "North  Carolina  mili- 
tary Institute."     I  am  told  that  the  buildings  were  originally  plain 

by  General  Stonewall  Jackson,  who  was  then  unknown  to  fame,  and 
ignorant  of  the  glorious  future  that  awaited  him,  I  am  further  in- 
formed that  Jackson  then  entertained  an  idea  of  uniting  with  Gen.  D. 
H.  Hill,  his  brother-in-law,  in  the  effort  to  establish  a  military  school 
at  Charlotte — one  that  would  rank  with  the  Academies  at  Lexington, 
Va.,  and  Columbia  and  Charleston,  S.  G.  But  he  finally  gave  up  the 
idea,  and  returned  to  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  out  breaking  of  the  war. 

The  Institute  was  finished  in  1859,  and  the  company  of  citizens  who 
owned  it  tendered  the  position  of  Superintendent  to  Gen.  D.  II.  Hill, 
who  was  then  a  Professor  in  Davidson  College.  General  Hill  accepted 
the  position,  and  in  '59  opened  sehool,  assisted  by  General  Lane,  Cob 
Charles  Lee,  and  one  or  two  others. 

The  "Xorth  Carolina  Military  Institute"  became  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  seats  of  learning  in  the  Carolinas.  The  war  found  it  so. 
The  war  broke  it  up.  Its  brave  and  patriotic  Superintendent  was  call- 
ed to  a  high  station  in  the  army.  He  was  among  the  very  first  to 
buckle  on  the  sword  and  march  to  the  front  to  fight  the  battles  of  his 
country.  Many  gallant  youths  whom  he  had  trained  followed  him  to 
the  field. 

Several  efforts  were  made,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  to  revive  the  in- 
stitution, but  none  succeeded,  mainly  because  of  the  unsettled  and  im- 
poverished condition  of  the  country.  The  buildings  remained  un- 
occupied and  unused  most  of  the  time  until  the  autumn  of  lbTS, 
when  the  "Carolina  Military  Institute"  was  established  by  Colonel 
John  P.  Thomas,  who  had  eoneeived  the  project  of  founding  a  school 
which  would  embrace  within  the  scope  of  its  aims  and  influence  the 
youth  of  both  Xorth  and  South  Carolina.  Figuratively  speaking,  it 
was  a  union  of  the  Pine  and  the  Palmetto.  It  was  designed  for  both 
the  Carolinas.  Hence  the  change  of  the  name  of  the  Institution  from 
the  "North  Carolina  Military  Academy  to  "The  Carolina  Military  Insti- 
tute"— a  name  which  is  entirely  appropriate. 

That  Col.  Thomas  met  with  many  difficulties  in  the  beginning  of 
his  enterprise,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  as  it  is  a  well-known 
and  very  lamentable  fact  that  educational  enterprises  meet  with  little 
encouragement  from  the  public,  in  this  time  of  trouble,  and  distraetion, 
and  poverty,  and  hardship.  Col.  Thomas  met  lions  in  his  path,  but 
he  was  not  deterred.  He  persevered  ;  pressed  boldly  and  unswerving- 
ly onward ;  overcame  each  obstacle  in  turn,  and  finally  achieved  the 
object  at  which  he  aimed. 

His  labors  have  been  crowned  with  gratifying  success.  The  first 
academic  year  which  began  October  1st,  1873,  and  ended  October  1st, 
1S74,  saw  102  cadets  on  the  rolls  of  the  Institute.  And  to-day,  early 
in  the  second  academic  year,  there  are  104  names  on  the  list  of  boys, 
now  matriculated  at  the  Institution.    This  exhibit  indicates  a  remark- 
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able  degree  of  success.     Few  institutions  of  learning  in  cither  of  the 
Carolinas  can  boast  so  large  an  attendance  during  any  one  academic 

year. 

The  Carolina  Military  Institute  is  now  established  beyond  peradven- 
ture.  It  is  a  permanency — fixed  upon  a  sure  foundation,  and  capable 
of  much  larger  growth  and  expansion.  It  has  become  the  pride  of 
Charlotte,  and  no  doubt  the  time  will  come  when  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  generally  will  feel  an  abiding  interest  in  its  welfare  and  pros- 
perity. 

The  object  and  scope  of  this  enterprise  deserves  a  more  extended  no- 
tice than  I  am  able  to  give  it  at  this  time,  but  I  will  briefly  allude  to 
its  salient  points. 

The  grand  primary  object  is  to  educate  the  cadet,  mentally,  mor  lly. 
and  physically;  to  develope  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  to  tram 
and  cultivate  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  faculties.  So  that 
the  boy  shall  leave  the  walls  of  the  college,  an  able-bodied,  learned  and 
virtuous  young  man,  ready  for  the  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  life. 

The  curriculum  of  academic  studies  is  an  admirable  one.  It  is  full 
and  comprehensive,  logical  in  order,  and  harmonious  as  a  whole.  It 
is  formed  after  the  most  advanced  ideas  regarding  education;  and  is 
a  decided  improvement  upon  the  course  usually  pursued  at  military 
institutions. 

The  judicious  combination  of  the  scientific  and  the  esthetic  element 
is  especially  commendable.  The  purely  military  studies,  those  which 
relate  solely  to  the  art  and  science  of  war,  are  made  to  give  way  to  the 
studies  that  relate  to  the  civil  and  general  pursuits  of  life.  This  mili- 
tary element  is  extensively  used,  but  not  unduly  magnified  ;  nor  is  it 
allowed  to  infringe  upon  the  scholastic  and  more  essential  exercises  of 
the  Institute. 

The  relation  of  the  military  to  the  scholastic  features  of  this  Insti- 
tute, is  best  explained  in  the  language  of  the  Proprietor  himself.  In 
one  of  his  circulars,  he  tells  us  that  the  grand  object  of  the  discipline  of 
the  school  is  "to  impress  upon  cadets  the  idea  of  duty  and  responsibil- 
ity. The  military  arm  is  employed  not  so  much  to  compel  an  unques- 
tioning obedience  to  a  rigid  code  as  to  strengthen  appeals  to  the  moral 
sense  and  to  enforce  ethical  propositions.  Whilst  the  military  power 
is  employed,  the  usual  appeals  are  made  to  the  moral  sense  and  the 
whole  discipline,  though  resolute,  is  considerate  and  discreet  in  char- 
acter." The  military  feature  when  thus  properly  subordinated  and 
regulated,  is  always  full  of  excellencies,  and  benefits. 

The  studies  pursued  and  instruction  given  at  the  Carolina  Military 
Institute  are  comprised  under  these  heads :  Mathematics,  Physical 
Science,  History,  Belles  Lettres  and  Ethics,  Modern  Languages,  Ancient 
Languages,  Commercial  Department,  Physical  and  Military  Depart- 
ment. 

Instruction  by  lectures,  in  all  the  departments,  is  freely  and  sys- 
tematically pursued. 

Among  the  new  and  progressive  features  of  the  Institution  are  lee- 
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hires  upon  all  matters  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  history 
and  spirit  of  the  immediate  present,  and  upon  all  questions  of  ethics 
and  duty;  and  also  tne  practical  illustration  of  the  principles  of  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry.  It  is  designed  to  have  a  farm  in  connection  with 
the  Institute,  where  these  illustrations  may  he  made,  and  where  the 
cultivation  of  the  leading  products  of  the  South  may  be  scientifically 
carried  out  bef  -re  the  eyes  of  the  cadets. 

Aliogther,  the  course  of  instruction  is  thorough,  practical,  and  liberal 
in  an  eminent  degree;  and  the  aim  of  it  ail  is  to  make  the  graduate 
•both  polished  and  practical,  virtuous  and  manly,  and  vigorous  in  both 
mind  and  body. 

Col.  John  Peyre  Thomas,  the  founder  of  the  ''Carolina  Military  In- 
stitute,'' and  its  present  Superintendent,  is  a  South  Carolinian  by  birth. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Arsenal  and  Citadel  Academies  of  that  State. 
Pie  afterwards  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Arsenal  Academy, 
a  position  which  he  filled  with  credit  to  himself  for  many  years.  The 
.Academy  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  burning  of  Columbia,  in  1864 

Subsequently  to  the  war,  Col.  Thomas  became  prominent  in  the 
public  affairs  of  South  Carolina,  as  an  editor  and  a  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  that  unfortunate  State.  He  distinguished  himself  and 
won  the  gratitude  of  all  true  people  in  South  Carolina  by  his  zealous 
devotion  to  the  State's  true  interests,  and  his  bold,  persistent,  and  un- 
flinching exposure   of  the  corruption  of  the  Radical  party. 

The  short  time  he  was  editing  the  South  Carolinian  Col.  Thomas 
made  a  proud  record  for  himself.  Xo  man  ever  exhibitsd  greater 
daring  in  journalism.  It  was  not  until  the  bankruptcy  of  his  paper 
that  he  ceased  his  efforts  to  redeem  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  State. 

Col.  Thomas  has  been  an  instructor  of  youth  since  early  manhood. 
He  was  always  connected  with  military  institutions,  during  his  career 
as  teacher.  He  is  a  thoroughly  educated  man,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  an 
•enthusiast  in  the  cause  to  which  he  has  devoted  so  much  of  his  life. 
He  is  an  excellent  teacher,  possessing  in  a  large  degree  those  qualities 
of  firmness,  readiness,  courtesy,  sense  of  justice,  and  aptness  for  im- 
parting knowledge  which  are  necessary  in  a  good  instructor. 

He  is  in  the  prime  of  life;  full  of  the  spirit  of  energy  and  enter- 
prise, and  gifted  with  fine  powers  of  mind.  He  is  withal  an  estimable 
gentleman  and  a  true  Christian. 

Col.  Thomas  is  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  Professors — Messrs. 
Lynes,  Cain  and  Hutson.  They  are  each  thoroughly  qualified  for  the 
positions  which  they  occupy,  are  young  men  of  high  moral  character 
and  zealous  in  devotion  to  their  profession. 

Under  its  present  excellent  management,  the  Carolina  Military  In- 
stitute is  rapidly  advancing  to  the  front  rank  of  military  colleges  in 
the  South.  Already  it  takes  a  high  stand  among  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  though  it  has  been  in  existence  but  sixteen 
months.  Its  brief  career  so  far  has  been  one  of  remarkable  prosperity, 
and  a  bright  future  lies  before  it. 
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THE  SPREAD  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAVGIAGE. 

The  extraordinary  spread  of  the  English  language  over  the  globe  at 
the  present  time,  and  during  the  past  century,  is  a  mater  which 
serves  the  thought  of  all  intelligent  men.     The  Scottish  American  Jo  >r- 

nal  calls  attention  to  some  points  of  interest  in  regard  to  it  : — 

1.  The  English  language  is   to-day  spoken   by  more  people  th 
speak  any  other  European  language. 

2.  The  English  is  the  only  language  in  the  world  that  is  the  speech 
of  two  great  civilized  powers. 

3.  If  our  language  spread  as  rapidly  during  the  next  as  it  has  'lu- 
ring the  past  hundred  years,  it  will  in  another  century  be  spoken 
nearly  as  many  people  as  now  inhabit  the  entire  surface  of  the  glo! 

Our  first  point  may  appear  surprising  to  people  who  have  never 
thought  of  it ;  but  its  truth  is  indisputable.  The  Russian  empire, 
with  its  eighty  millions  of  population,  will  at  once  come  to  the 
mind  of  most  people  in  the  way  of  objection.  But  it  must  be  rem* 
bered  that  the  Russian  language  is  not  by  any  means  the  speech  of  the 
whole  of  the  Czar's  subjects.  In  all  the  vast  Asiatic  provinces  of  Rus- 
sia-, from  those  in  the  far  Xorth  to  Georgia  in  the  Southern  Caucasus, 
Asiatic  languages  predominate  ;  and  if,  besides  these,  we  should  pre- 
clude the  Polish  and  some  other  provinces,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Russian  tongue  proper  was  not  spoken  by  more  people  than  one-half 
of  the  population  of  the  empire.  The  English  is  spoken  by  one-third 
more  people  than  speak  German,  including  the  Germanic  population 
of  Austria.  It  is  spoken  by  twice  as  many  as  speak  French,  and  by 
nearly  as  many  as  speak  Spanish,  including  those  of  the  Spanish- 
American  States.  The  language  of  none  of  the  other  European 
countries  from  Norway  and  Holland  to  Italy  and  Turkey,  can  be  com- 
pared with  it  in  this  respect.  We  must  go  to  the  Asiatic  continent, 
among  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  to  find  another  language  spoken  by 
as  many  men  as  speak  the  English  to-day. 

Our  second  point  only  requires  us  to  mention  the  British  Kingdom 
and  the  American  republic  as  the  two  English-speaking  powers.  Ger- 
man, beside  being  the  language  of  the  German  Empire,  is  spoken  by  a 
part  of  the  population  of  Austria;  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  score  of 
Austrian  languages,  and  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  Hungarian, 
the  Czech,  and  several  others.  Spanish  is  spoken  by  one  second-class 
European  power,  and  it  has  a  foothold  in  Mexico,  and  in  half  a  dozen 
petty  States  of  Central  and  South  America.  French,  beside  being  the 
language  of  France,  prevails  extensively  in  Belgium.  But  these  facts 
furnish  no  exception  to  the  statement  that  English  is  the  only  lan- 
guage that  is,  at  this  time,  the  speech  of  the  civilized  world.  We  say 
nothing  here  of  the  fact  that  it  is  also  the  speech  of  numerous  British 
Colonies,  from  the  New  Dominion  and  the  West  Indies  to  Australia 
and  South  Africa. 

The  third  point  which  refers  to  the  result  that  will  ensue  from  an- 
other hundred  years'  growth  of  our  language  equal  to  that  of  the  past 
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hundred  years,  is  not  a  pure  piece  of  exaggeration  or  sensational] 

We  offer  no  opinion  as  to  its  future  career;  for  we  are  aware  that  if 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  in.  there  are  other  reasons  for  doubling, 
the  continuance  of  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  its  growth.  But  of 
the  result  of  such  continuance,  during  the  period  of  time  indicated, 
there  is  no  doubt.  A  century  ago,  the  English  language  was  spoken, 
we  may  say,  by  about  ten  millions  of  mankind, — seven  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  three  in  the  American  colonies.  To-day.  it  is  spoken,  we  may 
say,  by  nearly  a  hundred  millions, — thirty -two  in  the  British  Islws, 
forty  in  the  United  States,  three  in  the  New  Dominion,  two  in  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies,  one  in  the  West  Indies,  one  in  the  African  Colonies, 
four  or  five  millions  in  the  East  Indies  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  (inclu- 
ding the  natives  who  have  acquired  it,)  and  several  millions  in  other 
possessions,  or  in  commercial  parts  of  the  globe,  which  numbers,  added 
to  some  others  that  might  be  indicated,  will  run  up  its  numerical  vol- 
ume to  somewhat  near  a  hundred  millions.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  if  this  language,  which,  in  the. days  of  our  great-grandfathers  was 
the  speech  of  but  a  few  million  British  Islanders  and  British  American 
Colonists,  were  to  move  within  the  next  with  any  such  sweep  as  it  has 
moved  for  the  past  hundred  years,  if,  in  that  period  it  should  multiply 
its  speakers  more  than  ten  times,  it  must  then  be  spoken  by  a  popula- 
tion not  far  short  of  the  ten  or  twelve  hundred  millions  that  now  in- 
habit the  world. 


[From  the  Cincinnati  Commercial.] 
THE  XEW  SCRIPTIKES, 

ACCORDING    TO    TYNDALL,    HUXLEY,    SPENCER    AYD    DARWIN. 

Genesis-^ Chapter  II 

1.  Primarily  the  Unknowable  moved  upon  cosmos  and  evolved 
protoplasm. 

2.  And  protoplasm  was  inorganic  and  undifferentiated,  containing 
all  things  in  potential  energy;  and  a  spirit  of  evolution  moved  upon 
the  fluid  mass. 

3.  And  the  Unknowable  said.  Let  atoms  attract;  and  their  contact 
begat  light,  heat  and  electricity. 

4.  And  the  Unconditioned  differentiated  the  atoms,  each  after  its 
kind;  and  their  combination  begat  rock,  air  and  water. 

5.  And  there  went  out  a  spirit  of  evolution  from  the  Uncondi- 
tioned, and  working  in  protoplasm,  by  accretion  and  absorption  pro- 
duced the  organic  cell. 

6.  And  cell  by  nutrition  evolved  primordial  germ,  and  germ  devel- 
oped protogene;  and  protogene  begat  eozoon,  aud  eozoon  begat 
monad,  and  monad  begat  animalculae. 
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7.  And  animalculre  begat  ephemera;  then  began  creeping  things  to 

multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

8.  And  earthy  atom  in  vegetable  protoplasm  begat  the  molecule, 

and  thence  came  all  grass  and  every  herb  in  the  earth. 

9.  And  animalcula?  in  the  water  evolved  fins,  tails,  clams  and  s< 
and  in  the  air  wings  and  beaks;  and  on  the  land  they  sprouted  such 
organs, as  were  played  upon  by  the  environment. 

10.  And  by  accretion  and  absorption  came  the  radiata  and  mol- 
lusca,  and  mollusca  begat  articulata,  and  articulata  begat  vertebrata. 

11.  Now  these  are  the  generations  of  the  higher  vertebrata,  in  the 
cosmic  period  that  the  Unknowable  evoluted  the  bipedal  mammalia, 

12.  And  every  man  of  the  earth,  while  he  was  yet  a  monkey:  and 
the  horse  while  he  was  a  hipparion,  and  the  hipparion  before  he  was 
an  oredon. 

13.  Out  of  the  ascidian  came  the  amphibian  and  begat  the  penta- 
dactyle;  and  the  pentadactyle  by  inheritance  and  selection  produce! 
the  hylobate,  from  which  are  the  simiada?  in  all  their  tribes. 

14.  And  out  of  the  simiadse  the  lemur  prevailed  above  his  fellows 
and  produced  the  platyrhine  monkey. 

15.  And  the  platyrhine  begat  the  catarrhinc,  and  the  catarrhine 
monkey  begat  the  anthropid  ape,  and  the  ape  begat  the  longimanous 
orang,  and  the  orang  begat  "the  chimpanzee,  and  the  chimpanzee  evo- 
luted the  whatds-it. 

16.  And  the  what-is-it  went  into  the  land  of  Xod  and  took  a  wife 
of  the  longimanous  gibbons. 

17.  And  in  process  of  the  cosmic  period  were  born  unto  them  and 
their  children  the  anthropomorphic  primordial  types. 

18.  The  homunculus,  the  prognathic,  the  troglodyte,  the  anthoc- 
ton,  the  terragen — these  are  the  generations  of  primeval  man. 

19.  And  the  primeval  man  was  naked  and  not  ashamed,  but  lived 
in  quadrumanous  innocence,  and  struggled  mightily  to  harmonize 
with  the  environments. 

20.  And  by  inheritance  and  natural  selection  did  he  progress  from 
the  stable  and  homogeneous  to  the  complex  and  heterogeneous — for 
the  weakest  died  and  the  strongest  grew  and  multiplied. 

21.  And  man  grew  a  thumb  for  that  he  had  need  of  it,  and  devel- 
oped capacities  for  prey. 

22.  For,  behold,  the  swiftest  men  caught  the  most  animals,  and  the 
swiftest  animals  got  away  from  the  most  men;  wherefore  the  slow  ani- 
mals were  eaten  and  the  slow  men  starved  to  death.  v 

23.  And  as  types  were  differentiated,  the  weaker  types  continually 
disappeared. 

24.  xVnd  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence;  for  man  strove  with 
man,  and  tribe  with  tribe,  whereby  they  killed* off  the  weak  and  fool- 
ish, and  secured  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
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IXFIXEXCE    OF  TISE    HAC£»OMAX   CA3IPA3GX"   lFO\  THE 

GREEK  M!.\». 


I  have  devoted  a  few  pages  to  the  story  of  these  marvelous  cam- 
paigns, for  the  military  talent  they  fostered  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  mathematical  and  practical  schools  of  Alexandria,  the  true  origin 
of  science.  We  trace  back  all  our  exact  knowledge  to  the  Macedonian 
campaigns.  Humboldt  has  well  observed,  that  an  introduction  to  new 
and  grand  objects  of  Nature  enlarges  the  human  mind.  The  soldiers 
of  Alexander  and  the  hosts  of  his  camp-followers  encountered  at  every 
march  unexpected  and  picturesque  scenery.  Of  all  men,  the  Greeks 
were  the  most  observant,  the  most  readily  and  profoundly  impressed. 
Here  there  were  interminable  sandy  plains,  there  mountains  whose 
peaks  were  lost  above  the  clouds.  In  the  deserts  were  mirages,  on  the 
hill-sides  shadows  of  fleeting  clouds  sweeping  over  the  forests.  They 
were  in  a  land  of  amber-co'ored  date-palms  and  cypresses,  of  tamarisks, 
green  myrtles,  and  oleanders.  At  Arbela  they  had  fought  against  In- 
dian elephants  ;  in  the  thickets  of  the  Caspian  they  had  roused  from 
his  lair  the  lurking  royal  tiger.  They  had  seen  animals  which,  com- 
pared with  those  of  Europe,  were  not  only  strange,  but  colossal — the 
rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  camel,  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Ganges.  They  had  encountered  men  of  many  complexions  and 
many  costumes ;  the  swarthy  Syrian,  the  olive-colored  Persian,  the 
black  African.  Even  of  Alexander  himself  it  is  related  that  on  his 
death-bed  he  caused  his  admiral,  Xearchus,  to  sit  by  his  side,  and 
found  consolation  in  listening  to  the  adventures  of  that  sailor — the 
story  of  his  voyage  from  the  Indus  up  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  con- 
queror had  seen  with  astonishment  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
tides.  He  had  built  ships  for  the  exploration  of  the  Caspian,  supposing 
that  it  and  the  Black  Sea  might  be  gulls  of  a  great  ocean,  such  as  Xe- 
archus had  discovered  the  Persian  and  Red  Seas  to  be.  He  had  formed 
a  resolution  that  his  fleet  should  attempt  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa,  and  come  into  the  Mediterranean  through  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules— a  feat  which,  it  was  affirmed,  had  once  been  accomplished  by 
the  Pharaohs. 

Not  only  her  greatest  soldiers,  but  also  her  greatest  philosophers, 
found  in  the  conquered  empire  much  that  might  excite  the  admiration 
of  Greece.  Callisthenes  obtained  in  Babylon  a  series  of  Chaldean  as- 
tronomical observations  ranging  back  through  1,903  years ;  these  he 
sent  to  Aristotle.  Perhaps,  since  they  were  on  burnt  bricks,  duplicates 
of  them  may  be  recovered  by  modern  research  in  the  clay  iil.ru i  ies  of 
the  Assyrian  kings.  Ptolemy,  the  Egyptian  astronomer,  pock&tssecK  a 
Babylonian  record  of  eclipses,  going  back  747  years  before  our  era. 
Long-continued  and  close  observations  were  necessary,  before  some  of 
these  astronomical  results  that  have  reached  our  times  could  have 
been  ascertained.  Thus  the  Babylonians  had  fixed  the  length  of  a 
tropical  year  within  twenty-five  seconds  of  the  truth;  their  estimates 
of  the  sidereal  year  was  barely  two  minutes  in  excess.    They  had  de- 
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tected  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.     They   knew  the   cau&  -  of 
eclipses,  and,  by  the  aid  of  their  cycle  called  Saros,  could  predict  them. 
Their  estimate  of  the  value  of  that  cycle,  which  is  more  than  0." 
days,  was  within  nineteen  and  a  half  minutes  of  the  truth. 

Such  facts  furnish  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  patience  and-  skill 
with  which  astronomy  had  been  cultivated  in  Mesopotamia,  and  that. 
with  very  inadequate  instrumental  means,  it  had  'reached  no  inconsid- 
erable perfection.  These  old  observers  had  made  a  catalogue  of  the 
stars,  had  divided  the  zodiac  into  twelve  signs;  they  had  parted  the 
day  into  twelve  hours,  the  night  into  twelve.  They  had,  as  Aristotle 
says,  for  a  long  time  devoted  themselves  to  observations  of  star-occul- 
tations  by  the  moon.  They  had  correct  views  of  the  structure  of  the 
solar  system,  and  knew  the  order  of  emplacement  of  the  planets.  They 
constructed  sun-dials,  clepsydras,  astrolabes,  gnomons. 

Not  without  interest  do  we  still  look  on  specimens  of  their  method 
of  printing.  Upon  a  revolving  roller  they  engraved,  in  cuneiform 
letters,  their  records,  and,  running  this  over  plastic  clay  formed  into 
blocks,  produced  ineffaceable  proofs.  From  their  tile-libraries  we  are 
still  to  reap  a  literary  and  historical  harvest.  They  were  not  without 
some  knowledge  of  optics.  The  convex  lens  found  at  Ximroud  shows 
that  they  were  not  unacquainted  with  magnifying  instruments.  In 
arithmetic  they  had  detected  the  value  of  position  in  the  digits,  though 
they  missed  the  grand  Indian  invention  of  the  cipher. 

What  a  spectacle  for  the  conquering  Greeks,  who,  up  to  this  time. 
had  neither  experimented  nor  observed!  They  had  contented  them- 
selves with  mere  meditation  and  useless  speculation. — Draper  a  History 
of  the  Conflict  Between  Religion  and  Science. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  T5IE  ENGLISH  EMVERSITIE*. 


The  landed  property  consists  of  319,718  acres,  chiefly  in  the  southern 
counties.  Of  this  property  7,683  acres  belong  to  Oxford  University, 
2,445  to  Cambridge  University,  184,704  acres  to  the  Colleges 
and  Halls  of  Oxford  and  124,820  to  the  Colleges  and  Halls  of 
Cambridge.  These  lands  are  leased  in  various  ways,  and  yield  a 
large  though  very  varying  income.  Of  house  property  there  is  also  a 
very  large  amount,  the  value  of  which  will  be  largely  increased  as 
many  long  leases  fall  in.  Government  and  other  stocks  are  held  to 
such  an  amount  that  the  yearly  income  from  them  is  £66,496,  19s.  7cL 
The  number  of  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  University  and  College  au- 
thorities amounts  to  75b,  of  the  annual  net  value  of  £135,010, 17s.  lid. 

The  total  income  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  for  1871  was  £754,- 
405,  5s.  1J  d.,  of  which  £605,001  10s.  2J<L  was  for  corporate  use.  and 
the  rest  in  trust.    The  revenue  was  derived  partly  from  the  property 
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and  partly  from  room  rents,  fees,  etc.     Of  the  income  the   -' 
to-Oxford  University  was    £'29,043  3s.  9d.:  to  Caml 
£13,017.  3s.  9d.;  to  tneOolleges  and  Halls  of  Oxford,  ;. 
to  the  Colleges  of  Cambridge,  £2<*4,2G6,  17,.  lOJd.     In  all,  £ 
BJd.'from  what  may  he  called  external  revenues.     Keble  < 
no  external  revenue,  hut  imposes  a  uniform  charge  of  £81  j 
on  all  students.     This  moderate  sum  includes  everything :  M 
ance,  tuition  fee-,  rent  of  rooms,  fuel,  etc.,  and  the  result  of  th 
ment  shows  a  profit  on  1673  of  £50:2  after  all  charges  had  1»<    i 

The  tuition  fees  in  Oxford  are  generally  £21  ^r  annum :  in 
bridge,  £1S  for  an  undergraduate  pensioner  ;  £0  for  a  sizar,  and  £1  10 
per  term  for  every  B.  A.     In  Oxford  the  income  from  fees  was.  in  1871, 
£30,701,  and  in   13  out  of  17  Colleges  in  Cambridge,  £20.413.     The 
heads  of  the  Colleges  in  the  two  Universities  together  receive  at! 
£50,958  10s.  3d.     Of  this  sum  the  sum  of  19  Oxford  Colleg  ive 

£30,543  12s.  4d.,  and  those  of  17  Cambridge  Colleges,  £-20,415  6s.  lid. 

The  Fellows  of  Colleges  in  1871  divided  among  themselves  £204,1*47 
15s.  7d.;  the  Fellows  in  Cambridge  getting  rather  the  larger  half. 

The  scholars  and  exhibitioners  received  out  of  the  corporate  funds 
£50,534  os.  besides  large  sums  paid  out  of  the  trust  funds  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  Universitv  professors  received  out  of  Colleges,  incomes  in  Ox- 
ford £6,694  10s.  10d.,  in  Cambridge  £1,011  lis.  8d.  '  More  than  £14,- 
000  were  spent  in  the  management  of  estates,  or  about  2  4-5  per  cent, 
on  tlie  value,  but  this  does  not  generally  include  the  salaries  of  the 
financial  officers.  In  the  management  and  expenditure  of  such  large 
sums  there  is  necessarily  a  great  deal  of  waste,  but  the  Commissioners 
confine  themselves  exclusively  to  the  work  assigned  them,  and  having 
stated  facts,  leave  these  without  making  any  suggestion  or  hinting  at 
any  misappropriation.  In  the  gentlest  way  the  remark  is  made  that 
in  certain  cases  there  is  a  marked  disparity  between  the  property  and 
income  of  certain  Colleges  and  the  number  of  their  members.  In  other 
words,  the  incomes  are  very  large  and  the  work  done  comparatively 
small.  This,  however,  is  not  thought  to  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
Commission,  and  consequently  nothing  more  is  said  about  it. 

It  is  very  evident  that  University  reform  in  England  has  not  reach- 
ed its  limit.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  likely  that  this  Report  may 
supply  data  for  making  many  changes  and  effecting  great  improve- 
ments, both  in  management  and  expenditure  of  funds,  which  are  very 
large  at  present,  and  likely  to  be  nearly  one-half  larger  before  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  enquiry  into  the  management  of  endowed  schools 
in  England  showed  a  very  large  amount  of  waste  and  malversation  of 
funds.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  similar  revelations 
in  connection  with  the  Universities  have  been  made.  But  when. 
we  learn  that  generally  Fellows  of  Colleges  are  the  Bursars,  and 
other  Fellows  the  Auditors,  we  may  little  wonder  if  the  accounts  are 
sometimes  rather  slovenly  kept,  and  if  the  funds  are  not  always  turned 
to  the  very  best  advantage.     It  is  surely  too  much  to  pay  for  the  learn- 
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ed  leisure  even  of  the  large  and  respectable  class  of  College  V 
nearly  one-third  of  all  the  funds  connected  with  the  t\vogr<  at  E  .  _ 

Universities.     At  least  it  is  a  lit  subject   for  discus-ion  whetl*  r  a   .. 
part,  at  any  rate,  of  that  sum  might  not  be  turned  to  better  account — 

London  Globe. 


TSSE    CHINESE    L\XGlA€iE. 


During  the  recent  International  Congress  of  Orientalists,  the  Rev. 
E.  EdkinSj  of  Pekin,  read  a  paper  on  the  state  of  the  Chinese  language 
at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  writing.  The  date  of  the  written 
character  of  the  Chinese  is  said  by  themselves  to  be  2,300  B.  C.  There 
has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  this  date  should  be 
accepted.  The  reader  of  the  paper  stated  that,  in  order  to  leave  suili- 
cient  time  for  the  development  of  the  language  since  the  invention  of 
writing,  it  is  best  to  accept  the  native  date,  as  not  being  too  ancient. 
The  celebrated  Buddhist  pilgrim  Hiuen  Tsang  translated  several  San- 
scrit works  into  Chinese  1,200  years  ago.  His  way  of  writing  Sanscrit 
names  with  Chinese  characters  shows  what  sounds  were  attached  to 
those  characters  at  that  period.  A  little  before  his  days  the  Chinese 
learnt  from  Hindoo  missionaries  for  the  first  time  the  way  to  spell 
words  with  the  help  of  the  alphabet.  A  second  period  of  1,200  year- 
takes  us  back  to  the  time  of  the  old  Chinese  poetry  recently  translated 
by  Dr.  Legge.  That  poetry  was  in  the  simple  vernacular  of  the  time, 
and  was  arranged  in  short  lines,  all  carefully  rhyming  together.  By 
this  aid  we  learn  what  the  language  then  was,  and  how  the  Chinese 
characters  were  then  pronounced,  their  meaning,  and  which  of  them 
were  occasionally  changed  one  for  another. 

Another  similar  period  of  1,200  years  carries  us  back  nearly  to  the 
traditional  date  of  the  invention  of  writing.  Proceeding  carefully 
with  the  information  thus  acquired  on  the  characteristics  of  the  lan- 
guage at  the  two  epochs  named,  we  may  attack  the  characters  them- 
selves to  learn  whether  they  can  tell  us  anything  as  to  what  that  lan- 
guage was  which  they  were  invented  to  represent.  After  a  thousand 
or  more  ideographs  had  been  formed  by  drawing  pictures  in  outline  of 
natural  objects,  and  suggestive  groupings  of  strokes  to  represent  the 
verbs,  the  Chinese  attached  the  sounds  of  the  objects  or  actions  to  the 
pictures,  and  then  advanced  another  step.  That  step  was  to  use  about 
1,000  select  ideographs  as  signs  of  sound.  For  instance,  bal:  was  the 
word  for  "white/5  pak  for  "a  cypress/'  and  for  *the  soul:'1  Having  a 
symbol  for  whiteness  called  bak,  the  Chinese  made  it  a  sign  for  a  cypress 
and  for  the  soul  also,  adding  the  sign  for  "wood"  for  the  one,  and  that 
for  "demon"  for  the  other.  By  examining  the  mass  of  compound 
characters  thus  constructed,  it  is  possible  to  restore  the  pronunciation 
as  it  was  at  the  date  of  the  invention.     Every  word  has  changed  its 
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sound  in  the  interim.     A  largo  number  of  remarkable  letter  change  a 
have  grown  up  and  run  their  course. 

By  the  application  of  the  principle  of  phonetic  writing  juat  stated, 
the  ancient  language  was,  as  it  were,  photographed,  and  the  photograph 

can  be  deciphered  by  the  philologist.  The  laws  of  intervening  charj  _ 
can  be  estimated,  and  the  language  restored  to  its  primitive  state,  as 
far  as  regards  many  of  its  essential  features.  A  brief  statement  was 
then  made  as  to  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  Chinese,  as  mirrored  in 
their  own  vocabulary.  It  shows  that  they  had  then  a  full  supply  of 
abstract  terms  and  words  suitable  for  political  ideas,  and  for  moral 
conceptions.  They  had  decimal  arithmetic,  names  of  weights  and 
measures,  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  other  common  metals,  and  a  stock  of 
words  suitable  for  the  weaver  of  silk  and  linen,  the  boatman,  the  agri- 
culturist, the  carpenter,  and  the  mason.  The  reader  stated  it  as  his 
conviction  that  the  intuitive  origin  of  moral  ideas  is  decidedly  favored 
by  the  Chinese  etymology  of  words  having  a  moral  meaning,  and  that 
the  Darwinian  method  of  accounting  for  men's  notions  of  morality 
will  gain  no  support  from  the  Chinese  language.  Examples  were 
given  and  briefly  discussed. 


TWISTING  THE  EXGE2S5I  EAXGIlAGE, 


The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  F.  Hatfield  gives  the  Eveniny  Pest  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  well-known  verses,  beginning — 

When  a  twister  a  twisting,  will  twist  him  a  twist  : 

They  are  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  John  Wallis,  D.  D.,  (1615-1703), 
the  learned  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford during  the  '•'Commonwealth"  period.  vHe  was  not  less  disting- 
uished for  his  etymological  than  his  geometrical  skill.  He  took  great 
pride  in  his  native  tongue,  and  peculiar  pleasure  in  exhibiting  its  su- 
periority over  all  others,  ancient  and  modern. 

In  conversation  with  a  learned  Frenchman,  near  the  close  of  the 
year  1653,  the  latter  having  boasted  of  the  richness  and  copiousness  of 
his  own  tongue,  particularly  in  derivatives  and  synonyms,  Dr.  Wallis 
challenged  him  to  a  comparison  of  the  two  in  these  particulars.  The 
Frenchman  then  produced  the  following  tetrastich  on  the  art  of  rope- 
making  : 

Quand  un  cordier,  cordant,  venit  eorder  une  corde, 

Pour  sa  corde  eorder,  trois  cordons  ii  accorde  : 

Mais,  si  un  des  cordons  de  la  corde  decorde, 

Lc  cordon  decordant  fait  decorder  la  corde. 

In  response,  Dr.  "Wallis,  not  to  be  outdone  by  his  foreign  friend,  in- 
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stantlv  produced  in  the  same  meter  the  following  literal  translation  of 

the  Frenchman's  labored  stanzas: 

"When  a  twister,  a  twisting,  will  twist  him  a  twist, 
For  the  twisting  of  his  twist  he  three  twir.es  fioth  intwist  ; 
But,  if  one  of  the  twines  of  the  twist  do  untwist, 
The  twine  that  untwisteth  untwisteth  tiie  twist. 

The  Frenchman,  having  thus  been  completely  matched  in  i 

particular — in  the  parts  of  speech,  and  in  the  number,  quantity,  an<i 
force  of  tiie  radical  word  and  its  inflections — was  challenged  to  a  fur- 
ther trial  of  the  copiousness  and  flexibility  of  the  rival  tongues,  but 
confessed  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  offer.     Whereupon  Dr.  Wj 

exultingly  produced  the  following  continuation  of  the  theme  : 

Untwisting  the  twine  that  untwisted  between, 
He  twirls  with  his  twister  the  two  in  a  twine  : 
Then  twice  having  twisted  the  twines  of  the  twine, 
He  twisted  the  twine  he  had  twined  in  twain. 

Having  thus  shown  satisfactorily  the  wonderful  versatility  of  his 
own  vernacular,  and  completely  silenced  his  friendly  disputant,  and 
to  convince  htm  that  the  rich  mine  of  "English  undefiled"  was  not  yet 
exhausted,  he  presently  produced  a  third  quatrain,  in  which,  as  before. 
he  rang  the  changes  on  the  same  word,  confining  himself  still  to  the  al- 
lowed and  legitimate  inflections  and  derivatives  of  the  one  root : 

The  twain  that  in  twining  before  in  the  twine. 
As  twines  were  intwdsted,  he  now  doth  untwine  ; 
Twixt  the  twain  intertwisting  a  twine  more  between, 
He,  twirling  his  twister,  makes  a  twist  of  the  twine. 

The  Frenchman,  of  course,  yielded  the  palm  gracefully  to  his  oppo- 
nent. He  could  not  but  admire  a  language  that  he  had  but  just  dis- 
paraged, and  of  whose  wonderful  resources  he  had  previously  bad  nut 
the  slightest  conception. 

At  the  request  of  a  foreign  ncbleman,  subsequently.  Dr.  Wall  is 
translated  his  three  quatrains  into  as  concise  a  Latin  version  as  he  could. 
I  need  not  reproduce  the  result.  It  required  144  Latin  words,  derived 
from  twenty  different  radicals,  to  express  the  109  English  words* 
springing,  with  the  exception  of  the  particles,  from  one  and  the  same 
root. 


E\«ULSII  GR.1MHAR  AS  IT  IS. 


By  J.  H.  Bectox, 


Introductory  Remarks. 

In  accordance  with  the  theory  of  grammar-authors  that  "it  is  the 
function  of  the  grammarian  to  take  the  language  as  it  is"  I  propose,  in 
a  series  of  articles  of  review,  to  take  it  as  authors  say  it  is,  a&fikfe)  show 
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it  in  the  brightness  of  its  own  reflection.  One  thing  is  certain,  if  lan- 
guage is  always  to  be  taken  as  it  is,  there  can  be  no  progress  or  im- 
provement  in  its  construction,  for  that  which  must  always  be  taken 
"qe  it  is"  will  ever  remain  as  ic  is,  beyond  the  power  of  progress — a  . 

which  is  never  thought  of  by  certain  authors  in  their  Learned  and 
strained  efforts  to  prove  what  is  by  etymological  references  to  wh&thas 
been.  References  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  serve  to  fill  out  many  "remarks 
and  observations''  of  their  books  ;   Chancer  and  his  contemporaries  are 

constantly  quoted  to  justify  their  conclusions;  words  now  us  I 
as  one  part  of  speech  were  formerly  used  as  some  other — the 
conjunctions  if  and  but,  for  example,  they  tell  ns,  were  formerly 
used  as  verbs  ;  shall,  now  an  auxiliary,  was  in  the  days  of  Chaucer 
used  as  a  principal  verb.  All  these  facts  (for  they  are  i\ 
clearly  prove  "that  the  anti-progressive  grammarians  cannot  sup- 
port themselves  in  their  favorite  maxim.  Even  the  titles  which  they 
give  their  works  contradict  them.  "English  Grammar  on  a  New  Plan" 
or  "Greatly  Enlarged  and  ItinprovM."  Everybody  knows  that  if  a  man 
explains  a  science  as  it  is  he  makes  no  improvement*,  but  should  he  find 
that  as  it  is  usually  explained,  it  is  erroneous,  then  he  can  "improve'' 
by  "enlarging"  upon  it  as  it  ought  to  be. 

It  is  said  to  be  pre-eminently  the  "function"  of  the  grammarian  to 
I  teach  the  language  correctly.      Language  being  progressive,  it  is  the 

duty  of  its  expounders  to  progress  with  it  and  teach  it  as  it  ought  to 
be,  rejecting  all  errors  and  absurdities.  He  that  does  not  so  is  false  to 
his  task.  That  nearly  all,  if  not  all  in  explaining  grammar  as  it  is  by 
them,  do  not  unfold  the  true  principles  of  the  science,  I  shall  attempt 
to  prove  by  placing  them  before  their  own  mirrors. 

NOUNS,    PROPER    AND    COMMON. 

The  word  noun,  as  all  will  agree,  means  name.  It  is  not  the  thing, 
but  the  name  of  the  thing,  that  is  the  noun.  The  word  man  is  a  noun 
because  it  is  used  as  the  name  of  a  being,  but  the  being  himself  is  not  a 
noun.  Henry  Clay  was  the  name  of  a  great  orator,  and  as  a  name, 
Jtlenry  Clay  is  a  noun  ;  but  Henry  Clay  himself  was  not  a  noun.  So 
with  other  nouns.  They  are  words  used  to  distinguish  individuals  or 
classes,  as  the  word  girts  distinguishes  a  class  of  It-males  from  another 
class  of  females  called  women. 

In  accordance  with  the  fact  that  nouns  are  used  to  name  things, 
there  must,  as  a  consequence,  be  as  many  kinds  of  nouns  as  there  are 
kinds  or  classes  of  objects  ;  as,  Specific,  which  distinguish  individuals  of 
the  same  class;  Generic,,  Which  distinguishes  one  class  from  another; 
Material,  Which  tell  of  what  things  are  marie;  OAkctke,  which  include 
man}*  individuals  or  things  under  one  idea ;  and  several  others,  such 
as  Abstract,  Diminutive,  Verbal,  Participial,  &c,  &c.  But  the  division  of 
nouns  into  "Proper  and  Common"  is  very  objectionable,  as  I  propose 
to  show  below. 
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PBOPEE   NOUNS. 

I  boldly  assert  that  all  nouns  are  proper,,  when  appropriately  applied. 
A  certain  variety  of  fruit  is  called  apple,  another  is  ealle  1  peach,  and  a 
third  variety  is  known  by  the  name  ot  orange,  whilst  other  kinds  are 
known  by  their  respective  names,  os,plum,  grape,  lemon,  date,  fig,  b  rry, 
&c,  which  are  certainly  not  ///tproper  names.  Again:  we  call  dark- 
ness night,  and  light  day.  Who  will  say  that  night  is  not  the  proper 
noun  for  darkness,  and  day  for  light?  ''John  is.  a  boy  whom  I 
greatly  respect.7'  If  John  is  a  boy — which  is  asserted — is  the  word 
which  names  him  or  tells  him  what  he  is,  improper?  If  John  is 
proper  because  it  distinguishes  the  individuals  from  others,  so  must 
boy  be  proper,  too,  for  it  distinguishes  him  from  a  class  of  males  called 
men.  "Yes,  but  it  does  not  distinguish  him  from  other  boys,"  says 
one.  Xeither  does  John  distinguish  one  particular  boy  from  other 
boys  named  John.  The  name  boy  tells  us  as  much  about  him  as  does 
the  name  John.  If  we  wish  to  tell  what  John,  we  are  compelled  to 
use  other  words. 

The  term  "proper  noun''  implies  that  some  nouns  are  improper — an 
absurdity  which  calls  for  no  further  refutation. 

COMMON   NOUNS. 

"'Common  nouns  are  general  names/'  says  Mr.  Smith.  If  such  is 
true,  then  we  have  very  few  of  what  he  calls  proper  nouns.  In  Car- 
teret county,  for  instance,  there  are  many,  very  many  Bells,  Garners 
and  Taylors.  These  names  are  truly  general  in  that  county.  John 
Smith  is  a  general  name,  the  country  over.  Which  John  Smith  does 
R.  C.  Smith  parse  as  a  common  noun  ?  According  to  his  definition  he 
should  call  them  all  common.  But  according  to  his  definition  of 
proper  nouns,  viz :  "Proper  nouns  are  particular  names,"  he  must  call 
them  all  proper  nouns.  They  are  common  nouns  (names),  yet  they  are 
proper.  They  are  one  or  the  other,  yet  they  are  both,  but  still  they  are 
neither.     What  wonderful  nouns,  indeed  ! 

Some  grammarians  dodge  the  above  difficulty  by  saying.  "Proper 
nouns  distinguish  individuals.*'  Where  is  the  distinction  in  John 
Smith  when  there  are  hundreds  of  John  Smiths?  We  can  distinguish 
one  John  Smith  from  another  only  by  the  help  of  other  words  ;  as. 
John  Smith,  Jr.,  or  Sr.,  or  the  nr*t,  second,  third;  or  John  Smith  of  such 
a  street.  By  using  descriptive  words  we  can  distinguish  any  number 
of  persons  of  the  same  name;  as,  King  Henry  the  Fourth.  King 
Henry  the  Seventh ;  William  the  Conqueror,  Richard  the  Lion- 
hearted,  &c.  Henry,  William  and  Richard  are  all  called  proper  nouns, 
but  they  do  not  distinguish  one  Henry,  William  or  Richard  from 
another. 

Lastly,  the  term  "common  noun"  implies  the  bold  absurdity  that 
some  nouns  are  uncommon,  which,  though  true  in  a  general  sense,  is 
more  than  grammarians  intend  to  assert. 
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Thus  we  sec  plainly  that  the  division  of  proper  and  common  nouns 
is  erroneous,  contradictory  and  absurd,  Mid  as  such,  should  I  < 
rejected  and  numbered  with  the  many  other  mistakes  of  grammarian.*. 

GENDER. 


Gender  is  the  distinction  of  nouns  with  regard  to  sex. — Murray  and 
Bullion. 

Gender  is  that  property  which  distinguishes  objects  as  male  or  female. — 

QUACKENBOS. 

Gender  is  the  modification  of  such  nouns  and  pronouns  as,  by  their  forrt\% 
distinguish  (he  sex. — Clark. 

Gender  is  the  distinction  of  sex. — R.  C.  Smith,  Kirkiiam  and  others. 
If  the  authors  quoted  above  are  correct  in  their  definitions,  there 
cam  be  but  two  genders,  masculine  and  feminine,  for  these  are  all  the 
sexes  that  God  made.  (See  Genesis  i:  27.)  It  is  further  asserted  by 
many  that  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  the  animal,  world  is  sexed.  We 
all  know  that  some  trees — certain  persimmons,  huckleberries,  locust, 
etc., — will  not  produce  fruit,  which  fact  accounts  for  such  express  as 
as  "male  persimmon,"  "he[ huckleberry/ ■  etc.,  thus  proving  that  trees, 
flowers,  and  the  like  are  regarded  as  being  sexed. 

!   .  As  every  being  is  either  male  or  female,  it  follows  as  a  natural  con- 

sequence that  every  being  is  either  masculine  or  feminine,  one  or  the 
other.  The  idea  of  a  gender  being  "common"  to  different  sexes  is 
beyond  common  comprehension.  But  to  grammarians  of  uncommon 
intellects  it  is  not  considered  incomprehensible  to  put  two  opposite 

[  genders  together  and  form  a  gender  common  to  both  sexes.     Besides, 

if  such  nouns  as  parent,  neighbor,  bird,  sheep,. and  others,  are  common 
gender,  where  is  the  distinction  of  sex?  Common  gender  does  net  dis- 
tinguish the  sex  :  it  does  uot  tell  us  whether  it  is  a  male  or  a  female 
parent,  male  or  female  neighbor,  male  or  female  bird.  Where  we  do 
not  know  the  gender  of  such  nouns,  I  cannot  see  how  we  discover  the 
gender  by  calling  it  common  gender.  It  may  be  that  the  mysterious 
common  gender  has  a  latent,  magic  power  to  reveal  unknown  sexes  to 
the  grammarians  of  the  '"productive  system.''  But  to  me.  all  is 
hidden;  and  so  it  must  be,  for  the  common  gender  has  never  revealed 
an  unknown  sex  to  any  but  those  interested  in  the  wonderfully  Pro- 
ductive Systems. 

But  to  understand  this  common  gender  as  it  is,  we  will  give  it  a  trial 
in  parsing.  A  man  shot  a  bird  and  killed  it.  What  is  the  gender  of 
bird?  Mr.  Smith  and  his  satellites  "say  it  is  common,  because  bird  may 
be  either  masculine  ovfemi nine.  (If  it  is  either  one  or  the  other  why  not 
say  so?)  What  gender  is  the  pronoun  it/  The  same  authorities  -  y 
it  is  neuter,  that  is,  neither  ttoeone  or  the  other!  (See  Smith's  Gr 
pp.  IS,  44.  Bullion's  Gram.,  pp.  10,  12.  Clark's  Normal  Gram.,  pp. 
76.  Obs.  I.,  93,  Declen.  Pros.)  Then  what  becomes  of  the  rule  that 
"pronouns  agree  in  gender  with  the  nouns  for  which  they  stand  f  How 
can  a  word  which  has  no  gender  agree  in  gender  with  a  word  that  drxs 
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denote  gender  ?  What  a  wonderful  gender  this  neuter  gender  is!  A 
sex  that  is  neither  male  nor  female — "a  gender  that  denotes  whatever  is 

without  sex'* — that  is,  a  aex  which  is  not  a  sex!     What  profound  gr; 
mar ! 
But  says  another,  "The  Xeuter  Gender  represents  things  destitute  of 

sex/'     Ah  !  is  that  it  ?     Is  it  the  "function  of  the  grammarian"  to  t« 
the  properties  that  do  not  belong  to  words?     What  a  boundless  task! 

But  what  benefit  would  result  from  such  a  course?  Would  the  scholar 
be  any  wiser  by  repeating  the  tautological  definition  of  the  so-called 
neuter  gender,  when  it  is  implied  in  the  general  definition  of  gender  ? 
If  he  has  sense  enough  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  gender,  he  cer- 
tainly has  sense  enough  to  know  when  a  noun  has  no  gender. 

But  the  example,  "a  man  shot  a  bird  and  killed  it/'  deserves  further 
attention.  As  we  have  seen  above,  the  noun  bird  is  called  common 
gender,  either  masculine  or  feminine,  and  the  pronoun  it  neuter  gen- 
der, neither  masculine  nor  feminine.  Surely,  it  is  a  mysterious  bird 
that  is  either  of  two  tilings  and  yet  is  neither.  Grammarians  have  dis- 
covered two  strange  things  in  natural  science.  The  first  is  that  a 
thing  may  possess  a  property  and  at  the  same  time  [not  possess  it ;  the 
second  is,  that  it  may  possess  two  distinct  properties  at  the  same  time, 
and  still  not  have  either  property.  Such  is  the  logical  conclusion  of  their 
premises.  Pronouns  agree  in  gender,  number,  &c,  with  the  nouns  for 
which  they  stand ;  the  pronoun  it  standing  for  the  noun  bird,  is  neuter, 
that  is,  neither  or  no  gender;  therefore  the  noun  bird  is  (not  common, 
but)  neuter  or  no  gender.  Absurdity  of  absurdities  !  The  climax  of  a 
system  which  is  indeed  productive — a  system  that  has  discovered  what 
ornithologists  have  never  dreamed  of — a  bird  that  is  either  male  or  fe- 
male, and  at  the  same  time  is  -neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

"Although  these  misrepresentations,  contradictions,  inaccuracies,  and 
absurdities  may  appear  ever  so  inconsistent  and  incredible,  yet  they 
constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  daily  lessons  in  our  Academies 
and  Seminaries  ;  but  notwithstanding,  the  teachers  of  our  Institutions 
generally  acknowledge  the  deficiency  and  incorrectness  of  the  prevail- 
ing systems  of  grammar.  Many  of  our  instructors  seem  to  be  griev- 
ously destitute  of  independence  of  thought  and  action ;  they  appear 
afraid  to  combat  the  tide  of  public  sentiment,  or  rather,  are  too  timid 
even  to  jostle  the  shackles  of  ignorant  and  barbarous  days.  Many  ap- 
pear to  forget  that  it  is  their  moral  duty,  'To  reject  that  which  is  evil 
and  cleave  unto  that  which  is  good.''  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
so  many  prefer  an  'old  error  to  a  new  truth.'  " 

It  may  be  claimed  by  some  that  the  authors  quoted  do  not  define 
gender  correctly,  and  the  word  means  cla,«s,  sort  or  kind.  That  such 
was  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  gender,  I  presume  no  scholar 
will  deny.  But  usage — which  all  authors  say  makes  language — has 
abandoned  that  definition,  and  decided  in  -favor  of  the  generally  re- 
ceived explanation  of  the  term  as  given  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
W^hen  the  kinds  or  classes  of  nouns  are  intended,  they  are  not  divided 
into  masculine,  feminine,  common  and  neuter,  but  into  the  so-called 
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proper  and  common,  and  these  again  into  abstract,  participial,  v 
&c;  thus  showing  that  those  who  claim  to  be  correct  in  defining  _ 

der  to  mean  class,  sort  or  kind,  contradict  themselves  in  their  an      _ 
ment  of  the  kinds  or  classes  of  nouns. 

To  be  Continued. 


SCHOOL  TOIE. 


Di  n't  you  hear  the  scholars  thrumming  ? 

Bumble-bees  in  June  ? 
All  the  leaves  "together  thumbing, 

Singers  hunting  for  a  tune? 
Master  mending  pens  and  humming 

Bonnie  Doon? 


As  he  thinks,  a  perished  maiden 

Fords  the  brook  of  song, 
Comes  to  him  so  heavy  laden, 

Stepping  on  the  notes  along. 
Stands  beside  him,  blessed  maiden! 

He  has  -waited  long! 

Cherry  ripe  is  the  glowing  stove, 
Grammar  class  is  inflecting  "love," 
"I  love — you  love,  and  love  we  all." 
Bounding  States  are  the  Humboldts  small, 
Chanting  slow  in  common  time 
Broken  China's  rugged  rhyme: 
"Yang-tse-kiang— Ho-and-ko— ". 
Heavenly  rivers!  how  they  flow  I 


Writing  class  with  heads  .one  way- 
Ana  tongues  all  out  for  a  holiday! 
Hark  to  the  goose-quill's  spatterin 
Rasping  like  an  awkward  skate, 
Swinging  round  in  mighty  B's, 
Lazy  X's  and  crazy  Z's ! 
Here  a  scholar,  looking  solemn, 
Blunders  up  a  crooked  column,— 
Pisa's  own  Italic  tower, 
Bone  in  slate  in  half  an  hour, 
Fingers  piled  in  a  mighty  sum: 
He  wets  a  linger,  and  down  they  come! 

Aproned  urchin,  aged  five, 
Youngest  in  the  humming  hive, 
Standing  bv  the  Master's  knee. 
Calls  the  roll  of  A,  B,  C. 
Frightened  hair  all  blown  about. 
Buttered  lips  in  half  a  po-it, 
Knuckle  boring  out  an  eye, 
Saying  "P"  and  thinking  "pic," 
Feeling  for  a  speckled  bean, 
'Twixf  each  breath  a  dumb  ravine, 
Like  clock  unwound,  but  going  yetT 
He  slowly  ticks  the  alphabet: 
' ■ A-ah— B-ah—  C-ah— D 
Finds  the  bean  and  calls  for  "6." 


See  that  crevice  in  the  floor- 
Slender  line  from  desk  to  door, 
First  meridian  of  the  school — 
Which  all  the  scholars  toe  by  rule. 
Ranged  along  in  rigid  row, 
Inky,  golden,  brown  and  tow, 
Are  heads  of  spellers  high  and  low 
Like  notes  in  music  sweet  as  June, 
Dotting  off  a  dancing  tune. 


Boy  of  Bashan  takes  the  lead — 
Roughly  thatched  his  ballet  head:— 
At  the  foot  an  eight-year-old, 
Stands  with  head  of  trembling  gold. 
Watch  her  when  the  word  is  missed' 
Her  eyes  are  like  an  amethyst, 
Her  fingers  dove-tailed,  lips  apart: 
She  knows  that  very  word  by  heart' 
And  swings  like  any  pendulum, 
i  Trembling  lest  it  fail  to  come. 
i    Runs  the  word  along  the  line, 
j  Like  the  running  of  a  vine, 
I  Blossoms  out  from  lip  to  lip — 
j  Till  the  girl  in  azure  slip 
;   Catches  breath  and  spells  the  word, 
grate,    j  Flits  up  the  class  like  any  bird, 

i   Cheeks  in  bloom  with  honest  blood. 
I  And  proudly  stands  where  Bashan  s 
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!  Evening  reddens  on  the  wall — 
•  "Attention  !r'    Now — "Obeisance  all!" 
I  The  girls'  short  dresses  touch  the  floor, 
I  They  drop  their  courtesies  at  the  door: 
i  The  boys  jerk  bows  with  jack-knife  sp  rio  _• 
|  And  out  of  doors  they  all  take  wings! 

\  Vanished  all — all  changed  as  death: 
|  Life  is  not  the  counted  breath. 
i  The  slanting  sun  low  in  the  West, 
I  Brimrs  to  the  Master  blessed  rest. 
I  See  where  it  bridges  afternoon, 
j  And  slopes  the  golden  day-time  down 
As  if  to  him  at  last  was  given, 
An  easy  grade  to  restful  heaven! 
His  hair  is  silver — not  with  light. 
His  heart  is  heavy — not  with  night. 
Dying  day  the  world  has  kissed, 
Good-night,   sweethearts!      The    school' 
dismissed. 

— Scribner. 
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FAX1L.IAR  QUOTATIONS. 


COMPILED  BY  T.  B.  KINGSBURY. 


Number  2. 

In  the  last  number,  in  quotation  4,  there  was  a  typographical  error. 
Referring  to  Robert  Blair's  poem,  "The  Grave,"  it  was  stated  that  it 
was  published  in  1843,     It  should  have  been  1743. 

7.     "  Some  guns  there  are  that  so  contrive  it, 

To  miss  their  aim  what  e're  they  drive  at, 
And  being  charged  for  duck  or' plover 
Fly  back  and  kick  the  owner  over.'' 

— From  the  uColunibiad"  by  Jonathan  Trumbull. 

Note. — This  quotation  is  often  misquoted  and  attributed  to  various 
English  authors,  among  them  Butler.  The  real  author  was  an  Ameri- 
can. 

8.  "If  Socrates  died  like  a  sage,  Jesus  died  like  a  God." 

— J.  J.  Rousseau. 

Note. — Win.  Wirt  places  this  sentiment  in  the  mouth  of  the  Rev. 
James  Waddell,  "the  blind  preacher,"  in  his  work  called  "The  British 
Spy/' 

9.  "First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men."— Gen.  Henry  Lee,  J 'other  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 

10.     **  No  rogue  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law." 

Note. — My  impression  is  that  this  is  by  Trumbull,  and  that  it  is  in 
the  "Columbiad."  It  is  not  by  Butler.  "Who  can  tell  certainly  ?  We 
have  no  copy  of  the  "Columbiad"  by  us. 

11.  "  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

— Shakespeare's  "Troillus  and  Ores&ida." 

12.  "  Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety/' 

— Shakespeare's  "King  Henry  IV." 

13.  "  My  business  in  this  state 
Made  me  a  looker-on  here  in  Vienna.'' 

— Shakespeare's  "Measure  for  Measure" 

Note. — This  quotation  is  rarely  given  correctly.     Most  people  omit 

here  and  substitute  Venice  for  "Vienna."     As  the  great  dramatist  is  the 

author  of   more  popular  quotations  than  any  other  dozen  writers  in 

our  language,  we  will  reserve  what  we  have  to  give  from  him  for  a 

series  of  separate  articles. 

3  4.     "  He  that  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  tight  another  day." 

Note. — Many  persons  suppose  that  these  universally  known  lines  are 
by  Butler,  and  are  to  be  found  in  Iludibras.  By  reference  to  that  fa- 
mous poem  you  will  find  a  couplet  to  run  thus : 

"  For  those  that  run  away  and  fly 
Take  place  at  least  o'  the  enemy."  — Fart  1.  CanioZ. 
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They  have  been  attributed  also  to  Sir  John  Mennis  by  as  high  au- 
thorities as  Mr.  Bohn,  the  London  Atlunfonn  and  Notes  and  Queries.  It 
has  been  shown  by  recent  explorers  that  no  such  passage  can  be  found 
in  any  extant  copy  of  the  Musamxn  Ddlckc — the  work  published  by 
Mennis  and  Dr.  James  Smith.  The  literature  on  the  aoove  lines  18 
abundant.  Butler  has  some  lines  in  Part  III,  Canto  3,  which  resemble 
no  little  the  controverted  passage : 

"  For  those  that  fly  may  fight  ngnin, 
Which  lie  can  never  do  thatVslain." 

Without  undertaking  to  give  even  a  brief  statement  of  all  that  has 
been  urged  in  behalf  of  the  various  claimants,  we  content  ourself  with 
the  remark  that  the  latest  investigations,  after  showing  that  neither 
Mennis  nor  Butler  is  the  author,  leave  the  matter  undecided.     The 
|  couplet  is  found  in  a  work  published  in  1749,  several  years  before  the 

first  edition  of  Hudibras  was  given  to  the  world.  It  is  a  History  of  the 
Rebellion  in  1745,  by  James  Ray,  of  Whitehaven.  There  the  following 
stanza  is  found : 

"  He  that  fights  and  runs  away, 
May  turn  and  fight  another  day; 
But  he  that  is  in  battle  slain 
Will  never  rise  to  tight  again." 

Ray  may  be  the  author.     At  any  rate,  it  has  never  been  traced  be- 
yond him.  although  the  same  idea  is  met  with  in  many  writers  before 
I.         him.     As  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Bohn,  that  sentiment  is  as  old  as 
Demosthenes.     He  quotes  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  as  saying,  'Tn  other 
cases  it  is  true  that  Demosthenes  said,  in  apology  for  his  own  escaping 
from  a  lost  field,  'A  man  that  runs  away  may  fight  again.' ?'     Bohn 
y         traces  it  to  Scarron,  who  died  in  1GC0;  to  a  work  entitled  Satyre  Me- 
nippe,  published  in  1594 ;  to  Latin  Apothegms,  compiled  by  the  cele- 
'.  brated  Erasmus,  and  translated  into  English  as  early  as  1542,  as  fol- 

,  lows: 

"  That  same  man  that  runneth  awaie 
Maie  again  light  an  other  daie." 

It  would  appear  then  that  Ray  either  quoted  a  stanza  current  in  his 
day,  or  borrowing  a  popular  sentiment,  embodied  it  in  the  language  as 
S  given  above.     So  the  authorship  is  really  very  doubtful. 


There  is  talk  of  establishing  free  schools  in  Paris  and  compelling  all 
children  to  attend  them. 

Abbe  Richter,  the  famous  linguist  who  spoke  eighty  languages,  died 
.at  Munich  on  October  17. 

The  new  school  law  of  California  makes  it  obligator}7  upon  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  school  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  time  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  Death  of  Col.  Hintox. — This  true  son  of  North  Carolina 
gifted  orator  and  distinguished  lawyer,  died  in  Norfolk,  Ya..  where  he 
has  resided  for  some  years,  last  Saturday,  in  the  4Sth  year  of  his  age. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  six  children  to  mourn  his  untimely  death. 

An  appropriate  biographical  and  memorial  sketch  of  Col.  Ilinton 
will  appear  in  the  Historical  Department  of  the  March  number  of  Our 
Living  and  Our  Dead. 


INTER-COLLEGIATE  CONTESTS. 


We  are  satisfied  that  the  managers  of  collegiate  institutions  act 
wisely  when  they  encourage  athletic  sports.  We  have  already  insisted 
in  these  pages  upon  the  necessity  of  physical  training,  and  have  called 
to  our  aid  the  utterances  of  judicious  and  experienced  teachers.  Of 
course  athletic  contests  may  be  carried  to  great  excess,  and  too  much 
of  the  student's  time  may  be  occupied  by  such  pastimes.  We  are  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  the  great  English  Universities  have  erred  in 
the  direction  of  excess,  and  in  their  boat  racing  have  sacrificed  too 
many  precious  hours  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  intellectual 
gymnasium  in  which  athletes  of  another  kind  must  be  trained  for  a 
higher  and  more  exciting  contest — in  which  mind  and  not  muscle 
must  win  the  victory.  But  there  is  a  happy  mean,  and  American  col- 
leges should  offer  every  requisite  advantage  both  for  mental  and  phys- 
ical development,  as  these  go  hand  in-hand. 

We  believe  it  was  President  McCosh,  of  Princeton,  who  first  sug- 
gested that  the  leading  colleges  of  the  country  inaugurate  a  course  of 
intellectual  contests,  in  which  the  tongue  and  the  pen  should  find  due 
exercise.  His  long  experience  as  a  teacher  in  British  Universities,  his 
great  abilities  and  administrative  gifts  qualified  him  to  give  an  opin- 
ion in  any  matter  in  which  the  progress  of  Colleges  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  were  concerned.  His  suggestion  has  been  acted 
upon  by  a  few  institutions  of  learning,  and  on  January  7th,  in  New 
York  City,  the  representatives  of  six  Northern  colleges  contested  for 
the  honors.    There  were  eleven  young  men  who  contended  for  the 
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prizes.     As  a  matter  of  interest  wo  copy  the  names  of  the  colleges,  the 
orators  and  the  subjects  : 

College.  Name.  Subject. 

Rutgers,         J.  H.  Salisbury,  "Necessity  for  Independent  Thought." 

Lafayette,       Forest  Hulings,  "The  Brotherhood  of  Man  in  America." 

Williams,       0.  B.  Hubbell,  "The  Good  King  of  the  North." 

Williams,       W.  D.  Edmonds,  "The  St.  Simon  Stylites  of  To-day." 

Univ\v,N.Y.  B.  C.  Cooke,  "Men  of  Strength." 

Rutgers,  James  Kemlo,  "Charles  Sumner." 

Univ'ty.X.Y.  J.  C.  Tomlinson,  "The  Cid." 

Princeton,      N.  B.  Nicholas,  "Michael  Angelo." 

Lafayette,       N.  H.  Larzelere,  "The  Truest  Statesman." 

Cornell,  James  F.  Cluck,  "The  Grecian  and  the  Gothic  Archi- 

tecture as  Exponents  of  the  Religious 
Sentiment." 

Princeton,      S.  M.  Miller,  'Tree  Thought." 

The  committee  to  decide  was  composed  of  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
editor  and  poet,  Whitelaw  Reid,  managing  editor  of  the  Tribune,  and 
George  William  Curtis,  an  eminent  author  and  editor  of  Harper's 
Weekly  and  Monthly.  John  C.  Tomlinson,  of  the  University  of  N.  Y., 
received  the  first  prize  of  8175 — and  Walter  D.  Edmunds,  of  Williams 
College,  the  second  prize  of  §125. 

There  was  also  a  contest  in  essay  writing.  Two  premiums  of  $150 
each  were  offered  for  the  two  best  essays  of  not  more  than  5,000  words 
upon,  first,  any  play  or  character  of  Shakespeare,  in  which  criticism 
and  analysis  must  be  manifest,  and  secondly,  upon  "The  Utilitarian 
Theory  of  Morals."  Here  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
independent  thought,  and  the  subjects  were  of  a  character  to  forbid 
any  one  not  intellectually  gifted  entering  the  arena.  The  usual  facili- 
ties for  literary  theft  were  cut  off,  as  there  could  be  found  but  little 
material  upon  which  to  draw  that  was  not  known  to  the  very  able 
committee,  which  included  the  following  distinguished  authors,  viz: 
Richard  Grant  White,  himself  a  learned  and  able  Shakespearian  critic 
and  annotator,  James  T.  Fields,  a  remarkably  pleasant  essayist  and  a 
former  member  of  the  well  known  Boston  publishing  house  of  Ticknor 
&  Fields,  and  Col.  T.  W.  Higginsen,  one  of  the  most  highly  endowed 
of  Northern  speakers  and  writers. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  essays  presented  with  the  names  and  col- 
leges of  the  essayists : 
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College.                   Name.  Subject. 

Williams,            H.  H.  Ballard,  "Timon  of  Athens." 

Williams,            C.  H.  Watson,  "Macbeth." 

Lafayette.            A.  G.  Dewalt,  "Othello." 

Princeton,           Allen  Marquond,  "The  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Morals." 

Univ'ty  of  X.  Y.,  H.  6.  Alvord;  "The  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Morals." 

Univ'ty  of  N.  Y.,  W.  R.  Thompson,  "The  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Morals." 

Cornell,               George  H.  Fitch,  "Henry  V." 

Cornell,               James  F.  Cluck,  "The  Clowns  of  Shakespeare." 

Allen  Marquond,  of   Princeton,  obtained  the  prize  on  "The  Utili- 
tarian Theory  of  Morals,"  and  George  IT.  Fitch,  of  Cornell,  took 
Shakespearian  prize.     John  F.  Cluck,  another   Cornell  student,  was 
honorably  mentioned.     The  committee,  in  their  report,  among  other 
things,  remark : 

"We  would  say,  in  closing,  that  the  average  quality  of  these  essays 
is,  in  our  judgment,  decidedly  above  that  of  the  usual  college  compo- 
sitions; that  they  are  generally  marked  by  simplicity,  directness  and 
modesty,  combined  with  a  fair  amount  of  originality  and  with  great 
freedom  from  verbiage  and  bad  taste.  The  successful  essays  on  Utili- 
tarianism are  free  from  all  mere  conventionalism  or  sectarian  bias  : 
and  the  successful  Shakespearian  essays  show  no  undue  dependence  on 
the  French  or  German  school  of  critics.  We  are,  on  the  whole, 
heartily  pleased  with  the  success  of  this  first  Inter-collegiate  Literary 
Composition  in  essay  writing." 

A  large  number  of  eminent  scholars,  authors  and  divines  were  pre- 
sent, and  great  interest  was  manifested  throughout.  The  society  is 
known  as  the  "Intercollegiate  Literary  Association,"  and  promises  to 
become  a  permanent  institution  in  the  North.  We  have  devoted  so 
much  of  our  space  to  this  first  literary  contest  among  rival  colleges 
that  our  readers  may  learn  something  of  this  new  feature  among 
American  institutions.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  our  Southern  col- 
leges to  follow  the  example  thus  set  us  ?  Wherever  Southern  boys 
have  contested,  either  before  or  since  the  war,  they  have  been  able  to 
secure  the  highest  places  of  distinction.  At  Princeton,  only  a  few 
years  ago,  Theodorick  Pryor,  oldest  son  of  Hon.  Roger  A.  Pryor,  for- 
merly of  Virginia,  was  graduated  in  his  nineteenth  year,  bearing  off 
every  honor,  obtaining  the  Jay  Cooke  scholarship,  upon  which  he 
went  to  Oxford,  in  England,  where  he  was  equally  distinguished. 
This  young  man  was  a  marvel  of  intellectual  acuteness,  comprehensive- 
ness and  force.  He  was  drowned  in  East  river,  in  1871,  when  not 
more  than  twentj'-one.     He  was  buried  at  Princeton.     Dr.   McCosh 
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made  an  address,  in  which  lie  declared  that  young  Pryor  had  the 
most  metaphysical  and  philosophical  mind  he  had  ever  known  an  two 
Continents.    The  year  following  his  graduation,  another  Southern 

a  North  Carolinian,  from  Oxford,  bore  off  the  first  honors,  and 
obtained  a  scholarship,  which  enabled  him  to  attend  a  German  Uni- 
versity for  one  year.  His  name  is  Skinner  Lassiter.  The  next  year, 
still  another  North  Carolina  youth,  Richmond  Pearson,  Jr.,  son  of 
Chief  Justice  Pearson,  secured  the  second  place  in  the  graduating 
class  after  a  severe  contest  lasting  through  several  days.  He  and 
young  Lassiter  were  prepared  by  Jas.  H.  Horner,  Esq.,  then  of  Oxford, 
but  now  of  Hillsboro. 

We  mention  these  facts  with  pride.  They  show  that  Southern 
youth,  when  properly  trained,  are  equal  to  those  of  any  section,  and 
that  the  blood  of  our  people  has  not  degenerated.  We  remember  that 
a  Boston  paper,  the  ablest — The  Daily  Globe — when  noticing  young 
Pryor's  graduation,  said  that  "blood  would  tell,"  and  that  "rebel 
youth"  were  equal  to  the  foremost.     Would  not  an  Intercollegiate  As- 

\  sociation  in  the  South  tend  to  excite  higher  aspirations  and  brighter 

achievements  both  in  the  spheres  of  speaking  and  writing  ?  If  so, 
why  ma}T  we  not  hope  to  see  such  an  association  formed  at  an  early 

;  day?  T.  B.  K. 


THE  TRANSIT  OF  VFXUS. 


Xo  doubt  all  of  our  readers  are  informed  of  the  great  importance 
that  has  attached  to  a  favorable  and  satisfactory  observation  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  that  took  place  on  the  8th  of  December,  1S74.  Both 
the  United  States  and  English  Governments  sent  out  to  different  sta- 
tions scientific  corps  fully  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  making  accu- 
rate observations  in  case  the  weather  was  favorable.  At  the  time  we 
write,  none  of  the  reports  of  the  expeditions  have  been  received.  We 
only  know  that  the  American  astronomers  were  more  fortunate  than 
the  English  in  securing  advantageous  positions,  and  that  a  report  of 
their  observations  is  looked  for  with  more  interest'  than  the  English 
report,  as  it  is  expected  to  be  a  more  satisfactory  contribution  to  astro- 
nomical science.  We  make  this  statement  upon  the  authority  of  the 
London  Times. 
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^Ve  take  pleasure  in  reproducing  the  following  passages  from  an  in- 
teresting article  by  Prof.  Langley,  of  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  on  "The  Transit  of  Venus." 
It  is  the  clearest  account  of  the  nature  of  that  phenomenon,  and  the 
relations  it  sustains  to  various  problems  in  astronomy,  that  we  have 
seen.  We  have  only  space  to  quote  an  incident  in  the  history  of  as- 
tronomic?! investigation,  which  is  timely  and  instructive: 

"Owing  to  the  fact  that  Venus  makes  tibout  thirteen  revolutions  in 
eight  years,  her  transits  frequently  come  in  pairs  eight  years  apart, 
though  with  an  interval  of  over  a  century  from  one  pair  to  the  next : 
and  thus  transits  have  occurred  in  December,  1G31  and  l0.*J(.>,  in  J\ 
1761  and  1709,  and  will  occur  in  December,  1874  and  1882.  That  of 
1631,  though  predicted  by  Kepler,  passed  unobserved  ;  that  of  1C39 
was  the  first  known  to  have  been  seen  by  any  one,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  this  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  subject  deserve  mention. 

Jeremiah  Horrocks,  a  young  man,  devoted  to  astronomical  studies. 
though  without  counsel  or  support,  had  found  from  Ids  own  computa- 
tions that  a  transit  was  likely  to  occur,  though  none  had  been  looked 
for  by  others.  He  had  time  only  to  warn  a  friend  of  the  expected 
event,  then  close  at  hand,  and  prepared  himself  to  observe  it,  by  form- 
ing, through  a  small  aperture  in  a  darkened  room,  an  image  of  the 
sun  upon  a  sheet  of  paper.  This  he  watched  continuously  upon  the 
appointed  day,  a  Sunday,  till  the  time  came  for  church.  Though 
knowing  that  the  opportunity,  which  would  not  occur  again  to  any 
one  then  living,  might  pass  in  his  absence,  he  left  it  for  what  he 
deemed  a  religious  duty,  and  did  not  resume  his  observation  till  late 
in  the  afternoon.  'At  this  time,'  said  he,  'an  opening  in  the  clouds, 
which  rendered  the  sun  distinctly  visible,  seemed  as  if  Divine  Provi- 
dence encouraged  my  aspirations,  when,  oh,  most  gratifying  spectacle! 
the  object  of  so  many  earnest  wishes  I  I  perceived  a  new  spot  of  un- 
usual magnitude  and  perfectly  round,  which  had  just  entered  on  the 
left  limb  of  the  sun.'  His  friend  had  been  equally  fortunate,  'and 
thus,'  says  Mr.  Grant,  in  his  'History  of  Physical  Astronomy/  whence 
this  account  is  taken,  'did  two  young  men,  cultivating  astronomy,  to- 
gether in  a  state  of  complete  seclusion,  in  one  of  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  witnessing  a  phenomenon  which 
human  eyes  had  never  before  beheld,  and  which  no  one  was  destined 
again  to  see  till  more  than  a  hundred  years  had  passed  away.'  Hor- 
rocks attempted  to  obtain  the  sun's  parallax,  but  without  much  suc- 
cess ;  good  results  from  such  observations  requiring,  as  will  be  inferred 
from  what  has  been  said,  to  be  made  by  a  pair  of  observers  removed 
from  each  other  nearly  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  earth  will  allow.'*' 

T.  B.  K. 
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DESIRABLE  CONTRIBTJ1I02ZS. 


As  our  constant  aim  is  to  make  this  Magazine  both  entertaining  and 
instructive,  and  to  introduce  as  much  variety  as  possible, due  reference 
being  had  to  its  scope  and  plan,  we  would  be  pleased  to  receive  the  aid 
of  our  leading  thinkers  and  teachers.  Thus  far  but  few  have  fav  I 
us.  There  are  some  topics  Ave  would  be  pleased  to  have  elabor;  I 
discussed  in  these  pages.     We  invite  essays  upon  the  following  topi  -  : 

1.  Compulsory  Education — either  for  or  against,  as  we  are  willing 
that  both  sides  should  be  heard.  It  is  by  fair,  grave  and  sifting  dis- 
cussion that  truth  is  vindicated  and  error  exposed. 

2.  The  co-education  of  the  sexes.     Advocates  for  or  against  may  be 
*           heard. 

|  3.     What  studies   should   be   pursued   by  those  whose  advantages 

must  be  limited  to  such  as  the  common  schools  can  furnish. 

4.  A  scientific  education,  and  how  far  science  should  be  taught  in 
;           our  schools  of  various  kinds  and  grades. 

5.  What  is  the  true  theory  of  American  education? 

6.  Women  as  teachers. 

7.  The  best  way  to  teach  Geography. 

\  8.     The  best  way  to  teach  Natural  Science  in  common  schools  and 

academies. 
\:       ,        9.     The  true  sphere  of  woman. 

10.  English  in  American  Colleges — how  neglected,  and  the  im- 
portance of  teaching  it. 

11.  The  true  .system  to  be  pursued  in  Colleges  and  Universities. 
Whether  the  old  Curriculum  system,  or  the  Elective,  or  the  Mixed  is 
preferable. 


The  Carolina  Household  Magazine. — Bonitz,  the  energetic  pub- 
lisher of  the  Messenger  has  commenced  the  publication  of  a  new  month- 
ly with  the  above  title.  The  first  number  is  before  us.  It  presents  a 
neat  typographical  appearance,  is  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  is  full  of 
interesting,  well-arranged  and  digested  matter.  If  our  people  only  ap- 
preciated the  importance  of  encouraging  home  literature,  this  new  can- 
didate for  popular  favor  would  soon  become  a  success,  and  if  it  can  be 
made  one,  the  push  and  energy  of  Bonitz  will  effect  it.  Terms  82  per 
annum,  in  advance.  We  will  furnish  Our  Liviny  and  Our  Dead  and 
the  Household  Magazine  one  year  for  §4. 
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AUTHORS  AXD  PUBLISHERS. 


Wit  and  Wisdom  of  George  Eliot. — Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 

If  any  novelist  in  our  language  deserves  to  be  read  it  is  G 
Eliot.  She  moves  on  a  higher  plane  than  any  other  writer  of  fiction. 
Her  works  are  studies.  Her  insight  into  the  human  heart  is 
and  deeper  than  that  of  any  other  English  author  save  Shakespeare. 
She  has  produced  works  that  will  live,  if  that  shall  he  the  fate  of  any 
fiction  whatever.  There  is  no  other  novelist  whose  works  can 
the  test  to  which  hers  has  heen  subjected  in  the  preparation  of  this 
volume.  No  other  writer  of  fiction  could  sustain  such  a  thorough 
analysis  and  produce  such  an  amount  of  genuine  gold.  Her  critical 
insight,  her  exquisite  conceptions,  her  delicate  and  yet  profound  analy- 
sis, her  prodigious  wealth  of  expression,  her  clear,  vigorous,  highly 
finished  style,  her  lofty  eloquence,  her  serene  wisdom,  make  her  books 
absolutely  charming  to  all  who  love  the  beautiful  and  the  tru 
any  novels  were  ever  calculated  to  educate  the  mind  the  great  fictions 
of  Mrs.  Lewes  surely  are.  But  her  works  must  not  be  sought  by  th  -  • 
who  would  kill  time  and  find  amusement  only.  Such  readers  will  be 
disappointed.  Her  works  are  for  those  who  think,  and  whc^e  tastes 
are  formed.  For  instance,  take  the  following  exact  and  perfect  ex- 
pression of  a  great  truth,  and  we  venture  the  ordinary  story-reader 
will  yawn  over  it,  possibly  skip  it  altogether.  It  occurs  in  her  great 
novel  Romola  : 

"Tito's  mind  was  destitute  of  that  dread  which  has  been  erroneously 
decried,  as  if  it  were  nothing  higher  than  a  man's  animal  care  for  his 
own  skin ;  that  awe  of  the  Divine  Xemesis  which  was  felt  by  the  reli- 
gious pagans,  though  it  took  a  more  positive  form  under  Christianity, 
is  still  felt  by  the  mass  of  mankind.,  simply  as  a  vague  fear  at  any- 
thing which  is  called  wrong-doing.  Such  terror  of  the  unseen  is  so 
far  above  mere  sensual  cowardice  that  it  will  annihilate  that  c<; ward- 
ice  ;  it  is  the  initial  recognition  of  a  moral  law,  restraining  desire,  and 
checks  the  hard,  bold  scrutiny  of  perfect  thought  into  obligations 
which  can  never  be  proved  to  "nave  any  sanctity  in  the  absence  of  :  - 
ing.  Tt  is  good/  sings  the  old  Eumenides,  in  iEschylus,  'that  fear 
should  sit  as  the  guardian  of  the  soul,  forcing  it  into  wisdom — good 
that  men  should  carry  a  threatening  shadow  in  their  hearts  under  the 
full  sunshine,  else  how  should  they  learn  to  revere  the  right?'  That 
guardianship  may  become  needless  only  when  duty  and  love  have 
united  in  one  stream  and  made  a  common  force/' 
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Memoiks  of  Many  Men  and  or  Some  Womes  :  By  Manwell  B.  Field 
Harper  &  Brothers ;  New  York. 

This  is  an  enjoyable  book  by  a  gentleman  who  has  had  large  o 
vation  and  much  intercourse  with  famous  men  and  women  in  Europe 

and  America.  He  likes  his  friends  and  does  not  bear  very  hard  upon 
those  he  may  have  some  distaste  for.  He  is  evidently  not  a  cordial  ad- 
mirer of  some  people  he  met,  as  for  instance,  the  late  Edward  Ev< 
He  describes  him,  we  doubt  not,  correctly,  !$as  frigid  as  an  iceburg." 
Crowned  heads,  noblemen,  statesmen  and  others  figure  pleasantly  in 
the  book.  He  praises  the  late  William  It.  King,  of  Alabama,  (a  native 
North  Carolinian,  by  the  way)  who  was  Minister  to  France  at  one 
time  when  Mr.  Field  was  in  Paris,  where  he  dispensed  a  generous  and 
elegant  hospitality,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  servants  trained  by  a  negro 
major-domo.  He  sketches  the  three  sons  of  Louis  Phillippe  who  are 
now  living,  viz :  the  Due  de  Nemours,  Due  d'Aumale,  and  Due  de 
Montspensier,  but  does  not  go  into  raptures  over  them.  The  King  of 
Holland,  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany, 

{-'  are  sketched,  the  latter  most  favorably.  Many  other  people  of  mark 
are  described.     The  late   Judge  Mason  and  Pierre  Soule,  the  former 

!-  Minister  to  France  in  1848,  the  latter  Minister  to  Spain  at  the  same 
time,  figure  largely  and  pleasantly.  The  book  is  peculiarly  fresh  and 
entertaining,  and  the  only  dull  pages  to  us  were  those  that  concern  the 
late  war.     It  is  a  manly  book  in  the  main,  and  whilst  affording  both 

[  ,  instruction  and  delight,  gives  a  good  opinion  of  the  author  as  a  culti- 
vated, intelligent  and  self-respecting  gentleman.  T.  B.  K. 


MARGINALIA. 


I.  The  late  Louis  Agassiz,  the  greatest  of  teachers,  and,  doubtless. 
the  foremost  of  recent  scientists,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  was  a 
vigorous  and  decided  opponent  of  Darwinism,  and  repudiated  in  toto 
the  theory  of  evolution  that  finds  so  many  exponents  among  the 
scientific  men  of  the  present  age.  In  one  of  the  Litest  of  his  lectures, 
possibly  his  very  last,  he  said : 

"While  it  may  be  said,  on  the  whole,  in  a  general  sense,  that  lower 
forms  have  preceded  higher  ones,  and  that  embryonic  development 
follows  the  same  progress  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex  struc- 
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ture.  it  is  not  true  in  detail  that  all  the  earlier  animals  were  si 
than  the  latter.     On  the  contrary,  many  of   the  lower  animals 
introduced  under  more  highly  organized  forms  than  they  have 
shown  since,  and  have  dwindled  afterward.     Such  are  the  types  which 
I  have  called  synthetic  types,  combining  characters  which  were  - 
rated  later,  and  found  expression  in  distinct  groups.     That  presenta- 
tion of  palaeontological  phenomena  which  would  make  it  appear  1 
the  whole  animal  kingdom  has  been  marshalled  in  a  consecutiv 
cession,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  and  ending  with  the  highest,  is 
false  to  nature." 

II.  Just  think  of  books  composed  of  bricks  six  inches  b}T  eight,  the 
writing  being  done  soon  after  the  bricks  were  made  and  before  t) 
were  hardened.  The  writing  is  said  to  be  very  minute,  as  many  as  ten 
lines  being  found  sometimes  to  the  inch.  Imagine  the  advantage  in 
comfort  and  cleanliness  a  modern  belle  has  over  a  Babylonian  mi  i  I  . 
in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  pursuit  of  letters.  The  former 
now  handles  the  daintiest  illustrated  volumes  printed  on  the  most  ex- 
quisitely tinted  paper  and  bound  in  most  luxurious  Turkey,  whilst  the 
latter  in  her  efforts  to  derive  either  pleasure  or  instruction  must  rub 
and  soil  her  delicate  fingers  perpetually  with  the  rough,  dirty  bricks 
which  she  must  hold  in  order  to  decipher  the  inscriptions.  If  that  is 
not  pursuing  knowledge  under  difficulties,  pray,  what  is  it?  It  would 
demand  a  train  of  cars  to  convey  a  work  of  the  size  of  Gibbon's  ffis- 
tory  of  Rome.  Such,  we  are  told,  are  the  Babylonian  ''books"  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  greatest  library  in  the  world. 

III.  Many  English  words  in  use  in  the  days  of  John  Dryden — 1631- 
1700 — have  undergone  a  change  in  spelling,  according  to  the  best 
English  standards,  or  according  to  Worcester,  the  best  American  dic- 
tionary. For  instance,  critic,  epic  and  other  similar  words  terminated 
with  a  h  Dr.  Sam.  Johnson  perpetuated  this  manner  of  spelling  as 
far  as  he  could.  The  last  attempt  made  in  this  country,  we  believe. 
was  by  the  Richmond  Examiner,  when  edited  by  the  late  John  M. 
Daniel,  who  had  no  superior  in  his  day  among  the  journalists  of  the 
United  States.  The  Examiner  found  no  imitators  in  its  spelling,  and 
only  succeedad  in  rendering  itself  singular.  In  America  but  few 
retain  the  u  in  such  words  as  savior,  error,  succor,  etc.,  but  it  is  still 
common  in  England  in  the  highest  educated  circles  as  it  was  in  I  .  -- 
den's  time.  Many  of  the  ablest  periodicals  retain  the-t/..  We  spell 
such  words  as  mob,  inter,  etc.,  without  repeating  the  final  letter,  but 
not  so  in  the  poet's  day,  for  they  were  invariably  spelt  mobb,  interr, 
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etc.     Here  are  a  few  of  the  words  as  they  were  spelt  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  viz;  lac-curie,  battel  (battle),  tyed,  dyed  (died),  droj 
justifie,  etc. 

IV.  Tennyson  once  received  what  appears  to  be  a  large  sum  for  one 
or  two  of  his  smaller  poems.  But  however  great  the  price,  it  was 
really  quite  trifling  in  amount,  when  compared  to  the  sum  paid  a  poet 
of  Venice,  in  the  days  of  its  glory  and  magnificence.  In  the  fifteenth 
century — near  the  middle — Jacops  Sannazaro  received  six  thousand 
crowns  in  gold  for  only  six  lines  in  praise  of  the  splendid  and  unique 
city  that  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic.  As  these 
lines  give  a  good  idea  of  the  splendor  and  beauty  of  Venice  in  the 
time  of  the  Doges,  and  are  at  the  same  time  rare,  we  quote  them  as 
translated  bv  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh : 

I 

"Neptune  saw  Venice  on  the  Adria  stand 

Firm  as  a  rock,  and  all  the  sea  command; 

'Tliink'st  thou,  0  Jove,'  said  he,  'Rome*-  walla  excel ? 

Or  that  proud  ciill,  whence  false  Tarpaia  fell? 
r  Grant  Tiber  best,  view  both.,  and  you  will  say 

That  men  did  those,  sods  these  foundations  lav.1  " 
I 

i  V.  We  have  seen  it  stated  recently  as  the  theory  of  some  late  writer, 

that  there  were  epidemics  of  crime  as  there  are  epidemics  of  diseases 
such  as  afflict  the  body.     We  have  noticed  that  suicides,  and  murders 
I  seem  to  break  out  in  some  localities  just  as  measles  breaks  out  upon 

j?  the  bodv.     The  writer  referred  to.  instances  the  epidemic  of  assassins.- 

tion  that  swept  over  Europe  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  when  William  of  Orange. 
(father  of  King  William,  of  England,  who  overthrew  James  II. J  Wal- 
lanstein,  Duke  of  Guise,  Henry  IV.,  Duke  of  Buckingham  a'  i  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  all  fell  beneath  the  assassin's  dagger.  In  some  por- 
tions of  the  South,  in  times  past,  there  has  been  an  epidemic  of  dueling. 
The  causes  that  lead  to  such  a  disease  we  leave  to  those  more  versed 
in  such  things  than  we  are.  Doubtless  the  success  of  wicked  and 
cruel  men  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  kindred  spirits,  and  incites  them  to  a 
certain  line  of  action  that  promises  reward  or  revenge,  accompanied 
with  immunity  from  punishment.  There  may  be  a  certain  rivalry 
among  assassins  as  in  the  noble  callings,  and  they  may  study  "murder 
as  one  of  the  fine  arts."  But  whatever  the  solution,  we  suppose  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  of  such  terrible  epidemics. 

VI.  The  readers  of  Carlyle  and  Matthew  Arnold  have  often  met 
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with  the  term  "Philistine,"  and  Lave  been  doubtless  puzzled  to  Itn 
what  they  meant.    Professor  Comfort  gives  its  origii 
"The  pastor  Gotze  (1683-1699)  preached  a  funeral   sermon  at  the 

burial  of  a  student  at  the  University  at  Jena,  who  was  killed  in  a  con- 
test with  the  civil  authorities,  from  the  text.  'I'hil',^,-  tber  "'    -s; 
from  this  time,  in   the  language  of  university  students,  citia  :.- 
called  PItilister ;  in  common  language,  the  term  is  now  ap] 
sons  of  narrow  views,  who  have  no  sympathy  with  high  culture." 

VII.  The  characteristics  of  any  people  change  but  little.     The  in- 
fluence of  civilization  upon  the  general  features  of  any  nation  Is  not 
enough  to  so  transform  those   features  that  the  judicious  antiquari 
may  not  be  able  to  discover  a  decided  resemblance — a  real  . 
n ess  between  those  who  live  in  different  ages.     As  has  been  clearly    - 
tablished,  there  is  a  marked  identity  of  character  in  the  Gaul  of  I 
day  and  the  mercurial  Frenchman  of  our  time — both  inhabiting  tl 
same  country,  and   the   latter   descendant  of  the  former.     The  men 
against  whom  the  great  Caesar  fought  were   strikingly  like   the   : 
against  whom  the  Emperor  William  a  few  years  ago  hurled  his  over- 
whelming hordes  of  Prussians.     Cato  writes  :    "In  two  things  he 
Gaul)  doth  most  zealously  endeavor  to  excel — in    war  and  in   a   i 
iongueP     A  Frenchman  "all  over !" 

A  similar  resemblance  exists  in  the  Greek  of  to-day  and  the  Greek 
of  the  days  of  Socrates  and  Plato.  4f The  national  character  abides  with 
wonderful  tenacity.'*'  The  elder  Cato  thus  speaks  of  the  Greeks  of  hi- 
time,  in  a  letter  to  his  son  :  'T  will  maintain  them  to  be  a  most  worth- 
less and  intractable  race  of  men.  Mark  my  words,  that  whenever  that 
people  shall  propagate  its  literature  among  us,  a  general  corruption 
will  ensue."  Cicero  has  spoken  in  terms  of  reproach  against  Grecian 
honor.  See  the  Southern  Magazine  of  two  or  three  years  ago  in  which 
this  is  made  quite  plain.  T.  B.  K. 


ED  VGA  TIOXA  L  ITEMS. 


Pennsylvania  has  31  colleges. 

Between  seventy  and  eighty  women  are  now  studying  in  Boston 
University,  and  a  still  larger  number  in  its  preparatory  department. 

The  Sanscrit  class  in  Boston  University  includes  two  young  ladies. 
So  far  as  is  known,  they  are  the  first  of  their  sex,  in  America  or  Eu- 
rope, to  undertake  this"  difficult  study. 
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A  young  Jewish  lady,  Fraulein  Rosa  Rubinstein,  has  just  rec 

the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Leipsic.    She  has  given  a 

course  of  popular  lectures  on  science. 

It  is  said  there  are  ninety-seven  colleges  and  academies  and  insti- 
tutes in  this  country  in  which  both  sexes  are  educated  together,  and 
last  year  they  reported  7,357  female  students. 

About  |50,000  have  at  present  been  subscribed  toward  the  prop  -  I 
geological  museum  at  Cambridge  in  memory  of  the  late  Pro£  Sedg- 
wick, which  will,  it  is  estimated,  cost  §158,500. 

Hon.  Gerrit  Smith  made  another  donation  of  810,000  to  Hamilton 
Colleg-e  before  his  death.  The  total  amount  of  his  gifts  in  one  year 
was  §20,000,  besides  a  large  painting  recently  ordered. 

"Wang  Chin  Foo,  the  Chinese  refugee,  has  been  offered  a  profe— or- 
ship  in  the  Asiatic  department  of  the  University  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages, at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  will  probably  accept. 

The  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  California 
is  107,303.     About   10,000   attend   private   schools.     The   State  has  a 
comptilsory  education  law,  but  it  is  dormant.     The  school  system  has 
an  annual  revenue  of  82,551,799,  and  the   schools   themselves  b 
lately  been  much  improved. 

The  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  estimates  the  ag- 
gregate scholastic  population  of  the  37  States  and  11  Territories,  be- 
tween 6  and  16  years,  to  be  10,238,000.  In  expenditure  per  capita  of 
school  population,  Massachusets  heads  the  list  at  §21.74.  North  Caro- 
lina reports  only  55  cents  (too  small — Ed.)  per  capita  of  school  popula- 
tion. 

President  Clark's  experiment  at  the  Agricultural  College  of  Massa- 
chusetts, by  which  a  growing  squash  was  made  to  lift  an  enormous 
weight,  has  attracted  considerable  attention.  He  has  received  an  in- 
vitation from  California  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  squashes,  with  the  offer 
of  $1,000  and  expenses.     He  will  probably  accept. 

Harvard  College  makes  a  new  demand  on  candidates  for  admission. 
They  will  hereafter  be  required  to  write  a  short  English  composition, 
correct  in  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation  and  expression.  That  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  young  men.  AVe  have  seen  clergymen,  and  other 
college  graduates,  whose  spelling  and  composition  are  radically  defec- 
tive. 

•  The  United  Strtes  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  his  annual  report, 
just  published,  states  that  the  past  year  with  some  exceptions  has  been 
one  of  substantial  progress  in  educational  matters.  In  Alabama  there 
has  been  a  difficulty  in  securing  from  an  impoverithed  people  the 
necessary  funds.  In  Arkansas,  the  State  certificates  with  which  teach- 
ers have  been  generally  paid  having  fallen  to  less  than  half  their  face 
value,  school  services  have  had  to  be  cut  down  to  three  months,  and 
many  teachers  have  abandoned  their  profession. 
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